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SECOND VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 3, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.— Several Lords. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Clergy and others of Trigg 
Minor, and other places, against the Admission of Jews 
into Parliament.—From Cheltenham, and Liskeard, for 
the Removal of Jewish Disabilitics.—From Oxford, for 
Alteration in the present System of Militia Service.— 
From the Magistrates and others of the Royal Burgh of 
Cupar, in Fife, for Alteration of Law respecting High- 
ways (Scotland).—From Masters of Workhouses, Reliev- 
ing Officers, and others connected with the Administra- 
tion of the Laws relating to the Relief of the Poor in 
England and Wales, for Provision and Superannuation of 
all Meritorious Officers who may become Permanently 
Disabled.—From Inhabit of L Van Die- 
men’s Land, for Preventing the further Transportation of 
Criminals to Van Diemen’s Land.—From Cheltenham, 
in favour of the Health of Towns Bill.--From Inhabi- 
tants of Disley and Neighbourhood, for Imposing the Se- 
verest Penalties on all Roman Catholic Priests who shall 
Denounce Persons from the Altar.—From Inhabitants of 
the Parish of Martock (county of Somerset), against fur- 
ther Concessions to Roman Catholics. : 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 3, 1848. 


Minutes.) New MEmpers Sworn.—For Lancaster 
County (Southern Division), Alexander Henry, Esq.— 
For Welis, William Goodenough Hayter, Esq. — For 
Calne, Earl of Shelburne.— For Edinburgh, Charles 
Cowan, Esq. 

Pusuic Biuus.—19 Administration of Justice (No. 1); Ad- 
ministration of Justice (No. 2); Courts of Special and 
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Petty Sessions; Protection of Justices from Vexatious 
Actions. 
2° Land Tax Commissioners’ Names. 

Petitions Presentep, From Electors of Cheltenham, 
respeeting the Cheltenham Election.—By Mr. J. Dundas, 
from Tradesmen of Greenwich, for Abolishing the Privi- 
lege now granted to Members of Parliament of Freedom 
from Personal Arrest.—By a great many hon. Members, 
from various places, for and against the Removal of the 
Jewish Disabilities—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Bath 
Church of England Lay Association, against the Roman 
Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill; and from the Grand 
Protestant Associations of Loyal Orangemen of Roch- 
dale, Portsmouth, and Bury, complaining of the Conduct 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland), and against the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. T. Baring, and 
other hon. Members, from several places, for Considera- 
tion of the West India Colonies.—By Mr. Baines, from 
Bankcrs, Merchants, Solicitors, and others of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, and the Hull Chamber of Commerce, for Al- 
teration of Law of Bankruptcy and Insolvency.—By Mr. 
J. Dundas, from Greenwich, and Mr. Foley, from Wor- 
cester, for Sanitary Regulations.—By Mr. Lushington, 
from Parish of St. Clement Danes, London, for Discon- 
tinuing Interment in Towns.—By Mr. Wood, from Inha- 
bitants of the City of Oxford, for Increasing the Effi- 
ciency of the Military Staff.—By Dr. Bowring, from 
Parish of Yaxley (Huntingdon), for Retrenchment of 
the Naval and Military Expenditure.—By Sir E. Buxton, 
from Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 


Society, for Inquiry respecting the Slave Trade. 
NV Rt. HUME wished to put a question to 
! the First Lord of the Treasury. It had 


been stated that of late years the defences 
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of the country had been neglected, and 
that men of high character and reputation 
had made representations on the subject, 
not only to the present but to preceding 
Governments, which it was said had been 
disregarded. He wished to know, there- 
fore, whether, if he moved to-morrow for 
a copy of any representations or state- 
ments as to the defences of the country 
which had been laid before Her Majesty’s 
Advisers, there would be any objection to 
the Motion on the part of the Government? 
He considered, that if such representations 
had been made, the House ought to be 
in possession of them before they were 
asked to grant supplies for additional ar- 
maments. «+ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I do not think 
there are any documents of an official na- 
ture of the purport referred to by the hon. 
Member which can be laid before this 
House. I stated, on a former occasion, 


when I asked the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Osborne) to postpone a Motion 
of which he had given notice en the sub- 
ject, that I would take an early oppor- 
tunity of informing the House what had 
been done by former Governments and by 
the present Government in the way of 


naval and military defences; and I shall 
take the opportunity of giving that infor- 
mation when I lay the financial statement 
before the House. 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 

Mr. ROBINSON wished to ask whether 
any correspondence or communication had 
taken place between the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister of the United States on the sub- 
ject of the Navigation Laws; and, if so, 
whether the noble Lord intended to lay 
such correspondence on the table ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There has 
been a correspondence between the Ame- 
rican Minister and myself on the subject 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers. The 
American Minister intimated to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the disposition of the 
Government of the United States to go 
hand in hand with the Government of this 
country in any relaxation which Parliament 
and the Government might be disposed to 
make in our Navigation Laws. The an- 
swer Her Majesty’s Government returned 
expressed their satisfaction at that com- 
munication, and stated that it was their 
intention to submit to Parliament a propo- 
sition on the subject, to which they hoped 
Parliament would give its sanction. I 
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have no objection whatever to lay these 
communications before Parliament, and | 
will endeavour to do so on an early day, 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND), 


Mr. OSBORNE wished to ask at what 
period it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce a Bill for 
facilitating the sale of encumbered estates 
in Ireland 2 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: It will be intro. 
duced in the other House of Parliament 
in a few days. 


THE LAW RELATING TO MAGISTRATES, 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL then 
rose to move for leave to bring in four 
Bills :— 

“A Bill to facilitate the performance of the 
duties of Justices of the Peace, out of Sessions, 
within England and Wales, with respect to per- 
sons charged with indictable offences :—A Bill to 
facilitate the performance of the duties of Justices 
of the Peace, out of Sessions, within England and 
Wales, with respect to summary convictions and 
orders :—A Bill to regulate tiie holding of Courts 
of Special Sessions and Petty Sessions:—and a Bill 
to protect Justices of the Peace from vexatious 
actions for acts done by them in execution of their 
office.” 


Though there might be difference of opin- 
ion in the House as to the expediency of 
intrusting to the unpaid magistracy the 
large powers they now possessed, all must 
agree that it was the bounden duty of the 
Legislature to afford all possible assistance 
to gentlemen who discharged such duties 
as were devolved upon them. Now, at 
present, the law upon the subject was to 
be found scattered among many Acts of 
Parliament, and many recorded decisions 
of the courts; and it was difficult, if not 
almost impossible, for magistrates to exe- 
cute their various functions without being 
subject to prosecutions or actions in the 
honest performance of their duty. He 
felt that it would have been vain for him 
to attempt to put all this branch of the 
law into the shape of a code; he thought 
he should have discharged his duty if he 
succeeded in putting into better form that 
portion of the law with which he now pro- 
posed to deal. With some labour, and as- 
sisted by others, he had collected all the 
statutes and decisions applicable to the 
proceedings and duties of magistrates m 
the commitment of parties chargeable with 
indictable offences ; and he believed, that 
if he should receive the assistance of Gem 
tlemen conversant with the subject, and if 
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the House should concur in his suggestion 
to refer the Bills to a Select Committee, 
a complete code of laws upon this point 
might be framed. He had adopted the 
same course with regard to the duty of 
magistrates in cases of summary convic- 
tions, collecting in a second Bill all the 
statutes, and embodying also in it the 
various decisions of the courts, and append- 
ing a schedule of forms and precedents. 
In these two Bills he had endeavoured to 
introduce nothing new; the House, if they 
should think fit hereafter to make any im- 
provement in the law upon the subject, 
could do so, but his object had been simply 
to collect together the enactments and de- 
cisions forming the existing law upon these 
heads. The third Bill comprised the pro- 
visions applicable to the holding of special 
and petty sessions, and in that Bill there 
was some new matter. It would enable 
the magistrates of the county, if they 
should think right, to provide fitting places, 
at the expense of the county, for holding 
sessions; for he thought it highly inexpe- 
dient that they should be held at public- 
houses, where the witnesses and others 
must be exposed to great temptations. It 
would also enable the magistrates in county 
sessions, if they should think fit, to pay 
the magistrates’ clerk by a salary; and as 
that payment was to come from the county 
rate, he proposed to retain the power of 
receiving fees with the county, and the 
power of dispensing with them in certain 
circumstances, but with a further provision, 
authorising the Secretary of State, in con- 
currence with the magistrates, to frame 
one uniform scale of fees to be in operation 
through the whole of England. The 
fourth Bill contained a collection of the 
laws applicable to the protection of magis- 
trates. These matters not being subjects 
of political importance might not be inter- 
esting to many, and, unaided by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House, he (the 
Attorney-General) could not hope to sue- 
ceed in this undertaking; but he should 
propose to allow a Session to intervene 
before going into Committee on the Bills, 
and then he trusted he should have the 
assistance for which he looked. At all 
events, he felt that he was taking a step 
in the right direction. 

Sin J. PAKINGTON, though, of course, 
hot pledging himself to the details of 
these measures, could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his thanks to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for his most praiseworthy effort. 
If arrangements could be made for prevent- 
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ing the indecorum of holding petty sessions 
in public-houses, it would be a very great 
improvement ; the only fear was, that the 
expense, considering the existing charges 
upon counties, might hinder its coming 
very speedily into operation. He (Sir J. 
Pakington) might say the same with re- 
gard to the payment by salaries. But if 
he could render any assistance in forward- 
ing the objects in view, he should do so 
with great pleasure. 

Mr. CRIPPS wished to ask whether the 
fourth Bill would limit the power of the 
judges of the local courts to entertain ac- 
tions for unliquidated damages? He did 
not know whether the Attorney General 
had heard any complaints upon the sub- 
ject; but it was becoming a common prac- 
tice to bring actions against magistrates, 
for the mere purpose of harassing them, 
for what the parties were pleased to call 
illegal commitments, laying their damages 
under 201, He(Mr. Cripps) knew of three 
most respectable and highly intelligent 
magistrates who were on the point of 
sending in their resignations, simply be- 
cause they had been harassed with ac- 
tions, in which, although they had sue- 
ceeded in gaining verdicts, they were put 
to 151. or 201. expense, and worried for 
merely doing their duty. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL had not 
heard of any complaints of this kind, and 
had not introduced in these Bills any pro- 
vision upon the subject; his main object 
was to consolidate the law, remedying also 
some defects and difficulties that had 
arisen in the construction of the statutes; 
it would be for the House to consider 
hereafter whether any new enactments 
should be added of the nature alluded to. 
He ought to have mentioned that he had 
placed in the margin references to the 
books of authority where the present law 
was to be found; if the forms of the 
House would allow him to circulate the 
Bills in that shape, it would be very con- 
venient. 

Mr. HUME suggested that all the re- 
ferences should be appended in a sheet at 
the end of the Bill. With regard to the 
question of the hon. Member (Mr. Cripps), 
he (Mr. Hume) must say, that if the pub- 
lie were not to have the protection of the 
law, or of the dread of the law, against 
improper proceedings of justices of the 
peace, the Government ought to adopt 
some rule that should prevent any one 
being appointed a justice till he had been 
examined and was known to be qualified to 
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act as such. He was opposed to all un- 
paid services; that might appear singular; 
but he found, in every public department, 
from the highest to the lowest, that ser- 
vices professing to be unpaid were always 
to be paid indirectly in some improper 
manner. But it was a gross reflection 
upon the common sense of the Legislature 
and the Government, that because a man, 
perhaps a labourer at Woolwich, scarcely 
able to write his name, happened to suc- 
ceed to an estate or a fortune of 10,0001. 
a year, he must be clapped into the com- 
mission of the peace immediately; it was 
disgraceful that there was not some quali- 
fication required, or some means taken 
which should protect the liberties of the 
people. Why, it was but a few weeks 
ago that a poor girl of twelve was im- 
prisoned for fourteen days for taking home 
with her a book given her to use at one of 
the national schools. Many such acts 
oceurred, though the Legislature only 
heard of them now and then; and he 
should protest against any protection being 
granted to these unpaid magistrates, unless 
there was some regulation regarding their 
qualifications and acquaintance with the 
law. But, as far as consolidation went, 
these Bills were very proper. 
Leave given. 


SUGAR AND COFFEE PLANTATIONS. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, if I con- 
sulted my own wishes, aware as I am that 
the Motion I am about to propose will re- 
ceive no opposition from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, 1 should much prefer to make 
no statement on this occasion; but I be- 
lieve I should not be consulting the gene- 
ral wish of the House, or the wishes of 
those who are deeply interested in the pro- 
duce of the sugar-cane, if I were to make 
this Motion for a Committee of Inquiry 
without some preliminary observations. It 
has been represented to me by many of 
those who are interested in Her Majesty’s 
colonies in the East and West Indies—it 
has been represented to me, from those 
colonies, and from persons in this country 
who are interested in them, that the course 
which I am proposing is not consistent 
with the necessities of this case; that 
there is something pusillanimous in the 
Motion which I am going to bring before 
the House; that, in point of fact, the West 
Indian interest and the interest of the 
Mauritius and the East Indies, connected 
with sugar and coffee planting, are in ex- 
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redress is being discussed in a Committee 
up-stairs, these great interests will perish. 
They say to me that a Committee of In- 
quiry will be to them of the nature of that 
comfort which— 


‘¢ Like cordials after death, comes late ;’’ 


and that before the Committee shall have 
reported, the West Indian interest will be 
altogether past recovery. But, Sir, it is 
for me to consider what my power is to 
obtain any substantial relief by a direct 
vote of this House; and when I remember 
that in July, 1846, I moved a resolution 
of this House, the purport of which was to 
maintain the protection for the West In- 
dian and East Indian free-labour colonies, 
which they now seek, and that I had but 
130 Gentlemen to support me, whilst 265 
votes were recorded against me in favour 
of the measure of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
admitting slave-labour sugar, I feel that it 
is hopeless for me to endeavour in this 
House—where I have no reason to sup- 
pose any addition has been made to the 
Members acquiesing in my views of protec- 
tion—to convert that minority to a ma- 
jority; and more especially when I recol- 
lect that on that occasion but five Gentle- 
men connected with the West Indian and 
East Indian interests recorded their votes 
with me, I think the West Indian interests 
have not a good case against me when 
they blame me for not taking a more reso- 
lute step on this occasion. I need not 
say for myself—I doubt not I may say for 
those 130 Gentlemen who supported me in 
the year 1846—that they require no Com- 
mittee of Inquiry to convince them of the 
necessity of some immediate and some 
substantial relief to the sugar-planting in- 
terests under the British Crown; but in 
proposing this inquiry I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I do not seek to 
preclude either myself or any other Mem- 
ber—if any substantial measure for imme- 
diate and effectual relief should be brought 
forward —from supporting that measure, 
or from pledging themselves to support any 
such proposal. But, Sir, looking as I have 
done at the deplorable state of the West 
Indies, the East Indies, and the Mauritius, 
and holding as I do in my hand a list of 
forty-eight great houses in England — 
twenty-six of the first commercial houses 
in London, sixteen in Liverpool, and six 
elsewhere—which have failed, and whose 
liabilities amount inthe whole to 6,300,000. 
and upwards, none of which, I believe, 
would have fallen if it had not been for the 
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ruin brought upon them by the change in 
the sugar duties, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the price of their produee—I do hope 
that through the intervention of a Com- 
mittee of this House, I may be able to pre- 
yail upon the House to change its policy 
with regard to this great question. The 
right hon. Member for Manchester, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, has 
stated elsewhere that he considers the 
account between this country and the 
West Indies to have closed in 1833, when 
this country made a grant of 20,000,0001. 
of compensation money to the slaveholders 
in our colonies. I hope, however, to be 
able in the course of this discussion to 
show, that, though this compensation does 
appear on the first blush to have been 
most liberal, it has in reality proved to be 
no compensation at all for the losses which 
the proprietors in the West Indies and the 
Mauritius have sustained. And, Sir, it 
must be borne in mind that this compen- 
sation, accompanied by the measure of 
emancipation, was in a manner forced upon 
the proprietors of slaves in our colonies, and 
was not the result of any compact or bar- 
gain with them. I am well aware that 


the feeling against slavery has very much 


subsided since the time when the whole 
nation was in a state of excitement against 
the continuance of slavery in our colonies. 
Iam well aware that that high sentiment 
of Christianity and religion which in- 
spired the nation almost as one man for 
many years previous to 1833, has compa- 
ratively become dead, and the desire for 
cheap sugar has overcome all regard for 
freedom and abhorrence of slavery. I 
cannot, for one, be blind to the fact, that 
at the last general election not one single 
word was uttered in any quarter against 
slavery and the slave trade; and that those 
parties who were omnipotent in the elec- 
tion of 1832 had become altogether silent 
and powerless in the election of 1847. 
Though I retain my opinion that we are 
bound in honour and good faith to exclude 
from this country slave-grown sugar, I 
feel it would be useless for me to propose 
any measure for that purpose; yet if such 
a measure should be proposed, I shall be 
ready and willing to support it. There is 
another measure which I have supported 
on former occasions. I mean the measure 
for the admission of foreign free-labour 
sugar, to the exclusion of slave-grown su- 
gar, with regard to which I think the 
House now stands in a position far differ- 
ent from any in which it has hitherto 
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stood. In that case the dispute was, whe- 
ther or not we could, consistently with our 
treaties with slaveholding countries, and 
with Spain in particular under the Treaty 
of Utrecht, admit foreign free-labour su- 
gar, and exclude slave-grown sugar. I 
shall not now rediseuss that question. I 
retain my opinion, that we were fully 
justified by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
making the distinction between the two 
kinds of sugar. When, however, the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown—when the noble 
Lord opposite the Member for London, 
and the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, 
proclaimed that, in their opinion, that dis- 
tinction could not be maintained, consis- 
tently with good faith or the honour of 
the Crown, I knew that such a distinction 
could not be enforced without the dismissal 
of those Ministers from the service of the 
Crown who had maintained, in the face 
of foreign Powers, that such a distinction 
could not be made consistently with the 
honour of the country. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be my opinion on this point, I, 
for one, am not prepared, on so trifling a 
ground as the admission of some 20,000 
or 30,000 tons of free-labour sugar, to 
attempt to force a change of policy, which 
must, if I were successful, overthrow the 
Government. 

Sir, the West Indian proprietors ask, 
in all their petitions, for several things. 
They ask for the exclusion of slave- 
grown sugar—for differential duties—for 
the free admission of molasses into the 
breweries and distilleries of this coun- 
try--for the admission of rum on an 
equality with British spirits—for the re- 
peal of the navigation laws—and for free 
access to the coasts of Africa, and else- 
where, for the purpose of obtaining free 
labourers wherever they think fit. 

With respect to the navigation laws, I 
shall state at once that I cannot go along 
with them in supporting their repeal; and 
I must further take leave to say that, in my 
opinion, it is most inconsistent on the part 
of the West Indian and East Indian inter- 
est to ask protection for themselves, and 
to deny or seek to deprive other interests 
of the protection they enjoy. I recollect 
when the noble Lord opposite introduced 
his measure for the alteration of the sugar 
duties to the House, he said that pro- 
tection must travel in a circle—that the 
circle was a vicious one—and that protec- 
tion to the West Indies was a part of that 
vicious circle which he was disposed to re- 
cover. I agree with the noble Lord, that 
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protection must go in a circle—that you 
cannot give protection to one and refuse it 
to another; but, so far as the West Indies 
are concerned, I am at a loss to understand 
how they can expect to derive any benefit 
from the repeal of the navigation laws. I 
know that a letter has been written by one 
«© Jacob Omnium,” who has now, however, 
cast off his disguise ; and in: that let- 
ter it is stated that while freights from 
St. Croix to this country were only 3/. 10s. 
a ton, the freights from Demerara were 61. 
a ton. Assuming that the navigation 
laws could create such a difference, which 
however is not the fact, I want to know 
what benefit it would be to the West 
Indian interest if the navigation laws were 
repealed, unless they mean that they are 
to be repealed only so far as they them- 
selyes are concerned, but to be enforced 
as regards the rest of the world? But 
suppose the repeal. of the navigation 
laws would reduce freights from 6]. to 
3l., as between Jamaica, Demerara, and 
Great Britain, I ask, would not their re- 
peal have exactly the same effect as re- 
gards Cuba and Brazil? Six-sevenths of 
the whole trade between this country and 
Brazil and Cuba are carried on in British 
vessels ; and to all intents and purposes— 
so far as the navigation laws are con- 
cerned—therefore the trade to Brazil is as 
much a close trade, and as much of a 
monopoly, as the trade with any British 
colony. If the repeal of the navigation 
laws would reduce freights from 61. to 31. 
between Jamaica and England, and _ be- 
tween Demerara and England, would it 
not equally reduce freights from Brazil and 
Cuba to England? The repeal of these 
laws, therefore, might possibly cheapen 
freight, but it would do so equally with re- 
gard to the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and 
Brazil as with regard to the free-labour 
sugar of the British colonies. As this ery 
has come from the West, and not from the 
East Indies, let me remind them that the 
freight to this country from Demerara has 
never been 6/. a ton, as stated by ‘‘ Jacob 
Omnium,” except for a moment when the 
“times were out of joint But supposing 
the freight from the West Indies to be 61., 
the freight from the East Indies, from 
Java, and the Mauritius, at corresponding 
rates, would be at the least 121. If the 
West Indian interest, therefore, imagine 
that the repeal of the navigation laws 
would reduce their freights to England 51. 
—than which supposition nothing can be 
more ridiculous—I must remind them that 
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the repeal which reduced their freights 31, q 
ton, would at the same time reduce the 
freight from the East Indies and Java 61. a 
ton; and I should like to know what the 
West Indies would gain by a change which 
would reduce the freight from Brazil, 
Cuba, Mauritius, Calcutta, and Java, in 
the same proportion that it would reduce 
freights from Jamaica to this country, 
whereby the Eastern hemisphere would 
gain 6l. per ton where the West Indies 
gained but half that sum? I have, how- 
ever, a number of statements by me from 
those most qualified to give correct in- 
formation on this subject, and I find that 
freights in the early part of the year 
from Jamaica were from 31. 10s. to 41. 4s.; 
from Demerara, not 6/., as alleged, but 
from 21. 10s. to 3/.; and from Barbadoes 
and Trinidad, 31. 10s. to 31. 15s. By the 
last advices from Pernambuco and Bahia, 
I observe that the freights by English ves- 
sels were lower than those of other ves- 
sels. True it is that freights from Cuba 
are lower than from Jamaica; but at Cuba 
the ship runs up alongside the wharf, and 
there is no droggerage to pay. In Jamaica 
the sugar is brought to the port of ship- 
ment in small boats at the charge of the 
shipowner, the freights on the north side 
of the island ranging much higher than 
those on the south side—generally 15s. 
aton. At Demerara the freights are as 
low as from any other sugar-growing coun- 
try in the world. I think, then, I have 
disposed of the question of the navigation 
laws so far as the West Indian interest is 
concerned. 

I come now to the question of the ad- 
mission of rum on an equality with British 
spirits. Upon this point I hold the same 
opinion which I maintained last year. 
lf the West Indian interest can prove that 
an equality in name is an equality in 
equity and justice, I am quite ready to 
admit rum at the same duty as that laid 
on British spirits. But my opinion is, that 
when the justice of the claim comes to be 
inquired into, the British distillers will be 
able to show that, so long as Excise re- 
strictions are imposed upon them, from 
which the rum distillers are exempt, the pre- 
sent differential duty is no more than equity 
and justice require. That is my present 
opinion; but I will go into the Committee 
with an honest desire to come to a just de- 
cision on the question. With respect to 
the introduction of molasses into breweries 
and distilleries, that is an affair between 
the West Indian interest and the Cham 
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cellor of the Exchequer; though I do not 
know whether the admission of molasses 
which they claim would very much benefit 
the West Indian proprietary. 

The great question of immigration comes 
next. Some of the West Indians, who 
live in Demerara, Berbice, and Trinidad, 
jmagine that by the free immigration 
of labourers they can compete with all 
the world; and I am disposed to say, that 
the British planters should have every 
facility afforded them for obtaining labour 
wherever they can get it, so long as they 
do not trench upon slave trading; but if 
the Demerara people can, as they say, 
by the importation of some 100,000 or 
150,000 labourers, produce 400,000 tons 
of sugar yearly, the effect will be, that 
they will altogether swamp the old colo- 
nies of the Crown. But though I think 
that no unfair advantage should be given 
to one colony over another, I doubt very 
much whether any free labour can enable 
the planters to compete with slave labour; 
or whether any amount of free labourers 
will so beat down wages as to enable the 
free-labour sugar planters to compete with 
those who employ slave labour. I would 


ask the West Indian how it is that in Bar- 
badoes, which is more thickly populated 


than China—which has 750 persons to the 
square mile, and whose population is three 
times as dense as that of Ireland, and 
nearly three times as dense as the popula- 
tion of England—which is more dense than 
any other spot in the habitable world, un- 
less it be Malta—I want to know how Bar- 
badoes by any importation of Africans can 
be made to compete successfully with the 
slave-grown sugar of Cuba and the Bra- 
zils, on even terms, when with a 6s. duty 
in their favour it is unable, notwithstand- 
ing its dense population, to compete now ? 
I believe there is no example of any coun- 
try being able with free labour to compete 
with the labour of slaves. I have heard it 
said, that Porto Rico is an example of this 
kind, But the sugar planting in that country 
is almost entirely done by means of slave 
labour. The exports of sugar annually 
from Porto Rico have never exceeded 
49,000 tons; but such as it is, the busi- 
ness is carried on by the labour of slaves. 
Iam aware, indeed, that Colonel Flinter, 
writing at Madrid eighteen years ago, 
gives a different account; but since that 
we have had very contrary opinions ex- 
pressed on the subject. I know that what 
Colonel Flinter wrote in 1830, was con- 
‘Stantly quoted as an authority in this 
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House in the debates of 1833. 
stated— 

“That for one shilling sterling of daily wages, 
free labourers would work in Porto Rico from 
sunrise to sunset, and on a moderate calculation 
would perform more work during that time than 
two slaves would perform.” 


When Colonel Flinter wrote, the exports 
of sugar from Porto Rico only amounted 
to 20,000 tons. Now, the exports from 
the same place, for the year 1847, up 
to the 10th of December, amounted to 
49,000 tons. But how has this been ar- 
rived at? Is it by free labour that these 
results have been obtained? No such 
thing. I hold in my hand an extract from 
a work, the truth of which, I believe, will 
be confirmed by a Gentleman now in this 
House; it is an extract from a work writ- 
ten by Mr. Macgregor. That Gentleman 
states— 

“That in the year 1828, 1,437,285 acres of 
land in Porto Rico, were held by 19,140 pro- 
prictors, At the same time, 423 individuals were 
proprietors of estates worked by slaves. Of these 
275 were devoted to the production of sugar, and 
148 were other plantations. In 1822, there were 
but 29 sugar estates, and the value of the sugar 
exported annually amounted to 57,000 dollars ; 
but in consequence of the liberal conduct of Go- 
vernor Le Tone, great encouragement was given 
to sugar planting under his administration, and a 
considerable immigration took place into this 
island.” 

Mr. Macgregor further says— 

“That the planters from the neighbouring 

islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas brought their 
slaves to Porto Rico, and that in consequence of 
the introduction of these slaves, and the capital 
possessed by their owners, the island had con- 
tinued to prosper since 1828, and had been, and 
still continues to be, a very considerable source of 
revenue to the mother country.” 
So far, therefore, from this being an 
island where the cultivation of sugar has 
advanced by free labour, this rapid in- 
crease in its prosperity has been the re- 
sult of the encouragement given to slave- 
owners in other places, to induce them 
to settle at Porto Rico. But if this 
evidence which I have referred to be not 
sufficient, I have another authority which 
may prevail even much more at the Co- 
lonial Office than that of Mr. Macgre- 
gor. That to which I am now going to 
refer is an extract from a lecture on politi- 
eal economy; and regarding the island of 
Porto Rico, the lecturer says— 

‘* So long as the fertility of the land remains 
unexhausted, it is probable that the slovenly la- 
bour of the small free proprietors may continue 
to raise a considerable quantity of export pro- 
duce ; but it cannot be doubted that most of its 
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surface is no longer in this condition. It is be- 
coming less practicable to cultivate it every day, 
excepting on larger estates, with the aid of much 
capital, and with numerous gangs of slaves.” 
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And the same authority states— 


“The enormous importation of slaves has 
caused increased production of sugar, as I said 
before, from 20,000 tons in 1838, to 49,000 tons 
in 1847.” 


The author of this statement is Mr. Merri- 
vale, the Under Secretary for the Colonies; 
and I hope he will instil into the mind of 
his noble Chief the conviction that nothing 
can be more illusory than to suppose that 
free labour could ever compete with slave 
labour. But I want no better authority than 
that of the noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies himself (Earl Grey) on this point. 
I recollect, in the debates of the year 1833, 
when the noble Earl, taking very much 
the same views as those which I now take, 
and resisting the apprenticeship scheme, 
urged upon this House, with great elo- 
quence and great power, that an appren- 
ticeship for seven years was only another 
species of slavery, and that it was robbing 
the free labourer of fourteen-fifteenths of 
the value of his labour. Lord Grey main- 
tained that it was proved beyond all doubt, 
before Committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament, that the highest estimate of the 
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bourers. [Mr. Lanovcnere: Where is this 
estate?] In Jamaica. I can assure the 
House that the noble Lord is not an il- 
liberal master towards his workmen. He 
paid half a dollar a day for work, though 
he could only get that work for from six 
hours and a half to seven hours a day. 
How, then, I ask, is free labour in Ja- 
maica ever to compete with that of slaves 
in Cuba and the Brazils, where the slaves, 
I presume, can be maintained as cheaply 
as they were under slavery maintained in 
British colonies? And let it not be for- 
gotten that slavery in the British colonies, 
after the year 1823, was of the most miti- 
gated description. The slaves had twenty- 
six days by iaw allowed them, exclusive 
of Sundays, and also exclusive of the usual 
holidays of Christmas and Easter; and this 
was not only the case in the Crown colonies, 
but in all others. In the Crown colonies the 
time of labour was limited to nine hours a 
day; but this is not the case in Cuba or Bra- 
zil. In Cuba the slaves are worked sixteen 
hours a day, and during crop time twenty 
hours a day. Itis said, that a negro upon 
a sugar plantation lives, upon an average, 
for about ten years. A noble Friend of 
mine was in Cuba lately, and he stated that 
he had visited for a single day an estate of 
a planter in that country. He saw these 





expense of the support of a slave was 45s.| wretched negroes driven to their work. 
a year. Ata later period of the same dis- There were 100 men and 8 women on the 
cussion, Lord Stanley said that 50s. was | estate, and on the day that my noble Friend 
the highest estimate of the expense of a| was there, the agent informed him that 
slave’s support for the year. Now, during | two of the men had hanged themselves; 


the period of mitigated slavery in our colo- 
nies, what number of hours were the slaves 
obliged to work? They were only bound 
to work five days and a half in the week, 


and in the Crown colonies nine hours a! 


day. What is the state of free labour 


‘but the planter told him that such a mat- 
|ter was not one of rare occurrence, and 
if a negro hung himself, his place was 
soon filled up. How, then, was the slave- 
driver in that country prepared to enforce 
discipline? I remember the horror which 


now? In the West Indies—in Jamaica | used to be excited in this House at the 
particularly—it is with difficulty that peo- idea of a slavedriver in the British colo- 
ple can be got to work for four days in! nies having in his possession a whip, 
the week; and when they do work, they | though but as the emblem of his power and 
barely average seven hours a day; and the | authority. But a whip is not enough for 
wages paid, including provision grounds, are | the slavedriver in Cuba. No driver ventures 
about 1s. 3d. a day. I have a statement, | among the slaves there unless armed with 
also made by a noble Lord high in office in | his cutlass, dagger, and pistols, and closely 
the Government (Lord Howard de Walden), | followed by his bloodhounds. On being 
that during the last year, on an estate of his | asked what the bloodhounds were for, the 
on which 1,500 free labourers were employ- | driver answered that it was to keep the 
ed, the person who worked the greatest num- | wretched negroes in order, they being 
ber of days in the course of the year work- | more afraid of those animals than anything 
ed 164 days, and that labourer was a wo-! else; and, in fact, the dogs were used to 
man. The man that worked the greatest | keep them in order as sheep-dogs are used 
number of days worked but 154. So that} in this country. An unfortunate negro 
three days a week on this estate was the | was marked out, and the dogs set after 
utmost obtained from the male free la-| him, and they pinned him to a tree until 
i 
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the driver came up. This is slavery in 
Cuba; this is the system with which you 
think free labour can compete, and this 
the slavery you are stimulating. I see 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Labouchere) takes a note; and I am sure 
he will not contradict me when I say that 
the admission of slave-grown sugar must 
stimulate slavery, for I well remember to 
have heard the right hon. Gentleman use 
the same argument himself. Notwith- 
standing all the animadversions cast upon 
the severity of the British colonists, how 
could they get as much labour as was got 
out of the slaves in Cuba and the Brazils ? 
What free labour could compete with those 
places? I hold in my hand a statement of 
the wages paid in British Guiana made by 
Governor Light. By that statement it 
appeared that 25,000 free labourers in 
that colony received wages amounting to 
300,000 dollars a month. Ifany attempt 
is made to excite sympathy for these free 
labourers, I hope the people of this coun- 
try will think upon what they have been 
doing for the negro in the West Indies. 
The people of this country were willing to 
make a great sacrifice, in order that the 
slaves in the West Indies might be eman- 
cipated; but, I apprehend, the people of 
this country never intended that those 
slaves should be raised to a condition far 
beyond their own. They did not intend 
that when the slave was emancipated, ata 
cost of no less than 20,000,0001., he should 
repay their generosity by idleness, and re- 
fuse to compensate them for that measure 
by his labour. The wages of field Jabourers 
in British Guiana, as stated by Governor 
Light, were for navigators, working from 
seven to eight hours, 4s. 6d. a day; dig- 
ging small drains, seven to eight hours, 
4s. 6d.; cutting and carrying canes, five to 
six hours, 4s. 6d.; shovel ploughing, five 
to six hours, 1s, 103d.; relieving and sup- 
plying, five to six hours, 2s. 8d.; hoeing 
cleaned lands, five to six hours, ls. 8d.; 
weeding and moulding young canes, five 
to six hours, 1s. 6d.; clearing trenclies and 
grass, five to six hours, ls. 6d.; weeding 
and thrashing, four to six hours, 1s. 6d.; 
making on an average five hours and fifty- 
four minutes of work done per day, at 
average wages of 2s.84d. There are also 
in-door labourers engaged with the mills, 
who are not so well paid, but these are the 
wages which the field labourers get. There 
are those in Demerara who think that if 
they can get 100,000 or 150,000 free la- 
bourers—though where they are to be 
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procured I cannot tell—they will be able 
to beat down competition; but it must be 
recollected that there are but 25,000 la- 
bourers in British Guiana at present, whilst 
the coast extends about 200 miles. In a 
country, therefore, where food can be 
grown so easily, what possibility is there 
of beating down labour by competition to 
the point at which slaves can work? But 
it must be perfectly clear that, although 
there is a great desire to immigrate into 
the West Indies, especially in Madeira, 
where the Portuguese Government is ob- 
liged to have a steamer of war in order 
to prevent Portuguese subjects from go- 
ing to the West Indies, as soon as wages 
are beaten down to the point desired, the 
wish of the Portuguese, as well as of all 
other emigrants, to get there will be part 
passu diminished. I am one of those who 
think that this beating down of wages 
cannot be further attained by immigra- 
tion, at all events, into Barbadoes or 
Antigua, though perhaps something may 
be done in Jamaica, but not enough 
to enable free labourers to compete with 
slave-grown sugar produced by slaves 
maintained at a cost of 50s. a year. While 
a free labourer in Demerara costs 31l. a 
year, and the subsistence of a slave can be 
procured in Cuba for 50s., the slave is 
driven to do three times as much work, 
and not only so, but the work done is 
done when it is wanted. One great cause 
of loss to the sugar planter in the West 
Indies is this, that when the crop is ripe 
the negroes do not choose to work; and 
if the cane is not cut when ripe, the cane 
becomes sour and the sugar is injured. 
But I do think that as regards immigra- 
tion much might be done in removing 
restrictions and facilitating and cheapen- 
ing the conveyance of immigrants. I con- 
fess I cannot understand why any fear 
of encouraging slavery and the slave trade 
should prevent us from allowing British 
planters to obtain immigrants from the 
coast of Africa, provided they go free on 
board, with the security of being free on 
their arrival in our colonies. It is im- 
possible to doubt that the condition of 
Afrieans, Chinese, or Hindoos, would be 
greatly improved by their transport to 
those colonies. I hold in my hand a 
speech delivered by Sir C. Metcalfe in the 
year 1840, only two years after emancipa- 
tion had been completed, in which he de- 
scribes the condition of the negroes in Ja- 
maica as most comfortable and prosperous. 
He says— 
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“ The easy and independent circumstances of 
the peasantry, as compared with those of our own 
countrymen at home, is very striking. Probably 
no peasantry in any other quarter of the globe 
have such comforts and advantages,” 


He does not, however, speak in such high 
terms of the prosperity of the cultivators 
He says— 


of the soil. 


‘* The deterioration of properties proceeds from 
the want of continuous labour, which is the na- 
tural effect of an insufficient population, and the 
means possessed by the peasantry of rendering 
themselves ina great degree independent of going 
to labour as servants for hire. It is satisfactory 
to reflect, that whatever number of immigrants 
is likely to come from any part of the world, 
there is room for all, and spare land of the great- 
est fertility and abundance, so that any probable 
multitude can be provided for without a diminu- 
tion of the comforts of the present population,” 


But we have later evidence of the pros- 
fo condition of the labourers in our 
Jest India colonies. That evidence is to 
be found in the report which accompanies 
the subscription which was made in the 
British colonies for the relief of the desti- 
tute Irish. At a public meeting, open to 
all the members of the labouring class, the 
colonial receiver-general spoke of British 
Guiana as 
—“a land of plenty—a field fitted for raising 
abundance of food, and, he might add, with a 
promising sugar crop.” 


The Rev. Mr. Forbes used the following 
language on the same occasion :— 


“Tn a country like this food is plentiful, and 
little covering suffices for the labouring classes. 
Even the dearth of last year did not produce 
much effect on those classes. No case of destitu- 
tion has ever or could ever occur here.” 

But, perhaps, the most remarkable state- 
ment of all in these papers, is that which 
is to be found in the letter of Mr. Holmes, 
addressed to Governor Light, when trans- 
mitting to him a subscription of 1,2001. 
for the relief of Irish distress. He says —- 

* Almost all persons, without exception, have 
subscribed, although it has been a very difficult 
task to explain to the labouring men of this 
fortunate colony the meaning of starvation and 
intense cold.” 


Now, I cannot conceive anything more ex- 
pressive than that statement, that the 
great obstacle to be overcome in endea- 
youring to obtain subscriptions from the 
black labourers, arose from the difficulty 
of making them understand what was 
meant either by starvation or cold. I 
think, therefore, that there need be no 
delicacy about encouraging, in every pos- 
sible way, the immigration of labourers 
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into the West Indies. But it is entirely » 
question of cost. The restrictions imposed 
by successive colonial governments on the 
free immigration of labourers, have cre. 
ated a burden and expense which are 
too heavy for the colonies to bear. Ham. 
pered as they are with all sorts of restric. 
tions; enabled only to make contracts with 
labourers for a single year; not allowed to 
make any contract except in a British 
colony; obliged to send back the labourers 
at the end of five years, subject to the cost 
of carriage backwards and forwards—our 
colonial proprietors find that those charges 
eat up all the advantage of importing la 
bourers. What I want to know is this: 
why are we to be so delicate about Afri- 
cans, Coolies, and Chinese, only going 
from one hot and congenial climate to 
another; who leave a climate certainly not 
more congenial than that to which they 
immigrate ; why are we to say that no 
immigrant is to be hired for more than five 
years, when in this country Her Majesty’s 
troops heretofore were expected when they 
entered Her Majesty’s service, to serve at 
all events ten years in the colonies for 
every four years they served at home? 
And, practically, our army has served in 
time of peace fourteen years in the colo- 
nies for four years at home, and many of 
our Indian regiments have served twenty- 
three years in India without coming home 
at all. I am aware that we made some 
alterations in the system last year. But if 
it is not to be held a hardship towards the 
flower of the British army that it is sent from 
a congenial climate to climates destructive 
to their health, where they are to serve ten 
years, or a longer period if required, why 
are we to limit the immigration of Coolies, 
Africans, and Chinese, to our colonies, to 
a period so short that they do not repay 
the speculator who takes them out? I 
must add, that in my opinion there ought 
not to be imposed on the colonies or on the 
importer of immigrants any obligation to 
take them back. They should be left to 
their own resourees—they should feel that 
they were free in the colonies; but they 
should also feel that they must rely on 
their own industry and exertions. to pay 
for their passage home. And more than 
this; they should not, as ] think, be per- 
mitted to return home until they had re- 
paid the expense of their importation. 
Those are matters that will properly come 
under the consideration of the Committee 
for which I move. There are other re 
strictions that seem to be very unnecessary 
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as regards the West Indies, But I shall 
now pass to the case of our East India 
colonies. Those colonies certainly have 
not the same claim on us that the West 
India colonies have—namely, that of their 
property having been taken from them, 
and their having received as compensation 
but a very small portion of its value. But, 
jn my opinion, they have the same claim 
on the good faith of Parliament that the 
fundholders or any other interest have, 
When you emancipated the slaves, you in- 
vited British capitalists to exert themselves 
in the production of sugar by free labour. 
You induced them to invest their money 
on the banks of the Ganges; and, in my 
opinion, the faith of Parliament is as much 
pledged to them to enable them to repay 
themselves for the outlay of their capital, 
as it is pledged to repay the fundholder 
the debt that is due to him. 

I shall next advert to the case of the 
Mauritius. I believe that if any Mem- 
ber of this House was ever justified in 
moving for a Committee of Inquiry, and 
in asking Parliament to revise its pre- 
vious judgment, such a justification is 
to be found in the language used by 
the Under Secretary of the Colonies, on 


the last day of the last Session of the | 


last Parliament, with respect to the con- 
dition of that colony. I am sure that it 
is in the recollection of my noble Friend 
opposite (Lord J. Russell) that on that oc- 
casion, when I gave notice of an inquiry 


upon this subject, in presenting a petition | 


from the British West Indies, Mr. Hawes, 
with an air of great triumph, said— 


“ The noble Lord had confined his attention to 
the West India Islands; but Jet him turn to the 
Mauritius, and he would find that there the great- 
est prosperity was manifest, and that the produc- 
tion of sugar had immensely increased. He would 
ask, if it was for a moment to be supposed that 
these petitioners could be favoured by the admis- 
sion of their produce free of duty? [Lord G, Brn- 
tincK had not made any proposition of that kind, 
but simply that an inquiry should be entered 
into.] He was drawing the attention of the House 
to the petition, and he found that one of its prayers 
was, that the petitioners should be permitted to 
have their sugar imported duty free, But, at all 
events, the noble Lord was in favour of at least 
50 per cent being imposed as a protection to the 
West India planters. Now, if they were to refer 
to the entire history of the West India colonies, 
they would find that more complaints were made 
in that House on the part of the planters during 
the most palmy days of protection, than had been 
heard of late years; and the noble Lord might 
rest satisfied that a system of free trade and open 
competition would be most beneficial for all par- 
ties concerned ; that it would lead to greater 

economy of production, be the means of embark- 
ing more capital in the growth and manufacture 
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of sugar, and tend to the general prosperity of the 
whole population,” * 


Now, I think that when the Colonial Of- 
fice, on the 23rd of July last, was so en. 
tirely in the dark—so entirely ignorant of 
the true state of Her Majesty’s colonial 
possessions—so totally uninformed of the 
real state of this question—a complete jus- 
tification is afforded for the course I now 
take in moving for this Committee of In- 
quiry—not that I may teach my hon. 
Friends—the 130 Members who supported 
me, and foresaw all that has happened 
since 1846; but that Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters, and the free-traders in general, may 
have an opportunity of becoming more 
perfectly acquainted with all the branches 
of this subject. I am inclined to hope that 
this Committee may be the means of per- 
suading Her Majesty’s Ministers that they 
have thus far taken altogether an errone- 
ous course, when, instead of finding the 
Mauritius in a manifest state of prosperity, 
they shall find that, out of six great firms 
in the Mauritius, but one unfortunately re- 
mains standing; that the liabilities of the 
houses that have failed in the Mauritius 
amount to no less than 2,900,000/.; and 


| that the Government has found it neces- 


sary to advance 450,000/. to enable the 
colony to go on, as well as to send out or- 
ders to India to supply the people of the 
Mauritius with rice, in order to save them 
from starvation, in consequence of their 
policy having reduced the price of sugar 
lls. per ewt., and as a sequence knocked 
up the cultivation of the sugar cane in that 
island. When they learn all this, they may, 
perhaps, be disposed to pause, and to con- 
sider whether the free-trade system can 
work in the British colonies. When I ask 
for a Committee of Inquiry on this sub- 
ject, I ask for a bridge for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and the free-traders to pass over. 
But I must say that I have too much re- 
spect for the abilities of those Gentlemen, 
to imitate the example of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. 
Cobden), by attaching to that bridge the 
epithet applied to a well-known proposition 
in Euclid. The bridge we must find for 
those Gentlemen is not a bridge “for the 
blockheads,’’ because we, who have been 
represented by the hon. Gentleman to be 
the ‘* blockheads,’’ foresaw all that has 
occurred; but a bridge for the ‘‘ men of 
brains,’’ over which the hon. Member for 
the West Riding and his fraternity may 





* Hansard, Vol. xciv. (Third Series), p. 695. 
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be able to retreat—not with colours flying 
or drums beating, and bands playing ‘‘ See, 
the conquering hero comes,”’ or ‘‘ King 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion,’”’ the tune that 
greeted the hon. Gentleman at Berlin. 
They may pass with arms reversed, and 
muffled drums, perhaps muttering between 
their teeth, ‘‘ If our doctrine is from God, 
it will live; if not, it is doomed to perish.”’ 
But what are the difficulties of the Mau- 
ritius ? Do they arise from any want of 
labourers? The people of that colony, 
at an expense of 800,000/., have had an 
importation of 93,000 labourers. The 
difficulty in the Mauritius is not to get 
labourers, but to make those they have do 
work. The licence given to those labourers 
as soon as their first yearly contract is at 
an end, enables them to run loose over the 
country, and prevents their employers from 
getting any work from them. Thi state 
of the Mauritius is grievous indeed; and if 
we cannot but rejoice at the great- pros- 
perity and the great happiness that have 
accompanied the emancipation of slaves in 
the British West India colonies, we must 
deplore a very different state of things in 
the French colony. In this colony, I be- 
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lieve, out of 60,000 negroes emancipated, 


not more than 8,000 work in the fields; 


while no less than 26,000 have died. That, | 
measures of versatile minds. 


I am informed, has arisen from the demo- 
ralised and drunken life into which they 
have fallen. So also as regards the Cool- 
jies—I hear that the moral state of the 
Coolies is most painful to contemplate. I 
understand that the emancipated negro 
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that the annual produce of those estates 
was that by which that security ought to 
be measured. The reduction of 101. per 
ton, caused by Act of Parliament on the 
28,000 tons, the average annual produce 
of the estates on which the capital of these 
individuals was hypotheticated, represents 
an annual revenue of 280,000/., and at ten 
years’ purchase would, within 100,0007., 
equal the sum total of all the liabilities of 
all these merchants together. And yet, 
whilst a great portion of them have had 
so large a proportion of their property ren- 
dered almost valueless, they will honour- 
ably meet the larger portion of their en- 
gagements. But it is not only the value 
of the property upon which they have lent 
their money that has been diminished in 
value, at ten years’ purchase, to the extent 
of 2,800,000/., but it has been made alto- 
gether unsaleable. A harder measure was 
never dealt out to any body of men in this 
world than to the merchants of the Mau- 
ritius, of whom but one out of six, their 
entire number, has escaped destruction. 
They have been ruined—not by their rash 
speculations—not by any mistaken caleu- 
lations in trade—the only mistaken cal- 
culations they have made being in the 
honour and good faith of the British Par- 
liament. They could not reckon on the 
It is all 
very well for Gentlemen holding seats in 
this House to come down and say they 
have changed their minds; but when the 
commerce of England hears the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth de- 








women consider themselves far too high a| clare in 1841, ‘‘ that the faith and hon- 
class to have anything to say to the Cool-|our of the British Parliament, the faith 
ies; and the consequence has been, that | and honour of the country itself, are con- 


the Hindoos have indulged the most un- 
natural and beastly propensities. 

But I hope I may be allowed to say a 
few words in defence of the merchants 
connected with the Mauritius. It has 
been too much the fashion to condemn 
those merchants as wild, rash, and un- 
pardonable speculators and gamblers. It 
appears to me that a more unjust charge 
could not well be made. I cannot give 
the details of the business of individual 
merchants trading to the Mauritius. But 
I recollect that the quantity of sugar con- 
signed to the merchants connected with 
that colony was 28,000 tons ; which, at 
101. per ton, would give a sum of 280,0000. 


It is charged against the merchants that | 


they have rashly and improvidently ad- 
vanced money on those estates far beyond 
their yalue; but it should be remembered 


| cerned in the maintenance of the exclusion 
| of slave-grown sugar,” and when they find 
|a@ majority of this House affirm that. pro- 
position, and find on an appeal being made 
|to the country at a general election, a 
‘majority of ninety returned to Parlia- 
ment to maintain that principle—I know 
not what men engaged in trade or com- 
merce are to do, or where they are to 
look for security, if not in such pledges 
as these. It cannot be doubted that these 
frequent changes in our commercial regula- 
tions are highly injurious to the welfare of 
this country; and it is no wonder that our 
neighbours in the United States should 
| observe that ‘‘no country in the world can 
stand such constant change and vacillation 
of commercial policy.’’ Why, it is plain 
that there must be waste—there must be 
loss—in such a state of things. You can- 
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not shuffle over these commercial tariffs, 
impositions, and reductions of duties from 
one Cabinet to another: you cannot im- 
ose commercial regulations one year, and 
abolish them the next, without bringing 
about such disastrous results as have re- 
cently occurred in the East and West In- 
dies. You cannot change a trade of 
100,000,0007. sterling from one channel 
to another without producing that which 
is now happening in the East and West 
Indies, whether the trade be in sugar or 
anything else. The consequencee of such 
yacillation must be as we have seen— 
meetings of creditors—windings up under 
deeds of inspection, estates thrown into 
the Court of Bankruptey—and _balance- 
sheets with liabilities on one side and as- 
sets on the other, where the stock on hand 
will ordinarily be found set down at one- 
third of its original cost. 
state of trade here. I see the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Wilson). It was 
only in July last that Mr. Hawes pointed 
to the Mauritius as the example of the 
greatest prosperity; and I think it was in 
September that the Economist, the pre- 
ceptor of my right hon. Friend opposite 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) put 
forth a most triumphant article, proclaim- 
ing ‘cheap sugar the triumph of free 
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lenge from him to show him that Lan- 
eashire had not been benefited by the im- 
proved trade with the Brazils. I accept 
that challenge. How has it fared with Lan- 
cashire? Open wide the portals of trade 
with the Brazils, we were told, and the 
mills do not exist—the bricks are not made 
to build the mills—which will be required 
to supply the enormous trade which will be 
created with the Brazils, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico. In vain we said, ‘‘ Deluded men! 
do not change your old customers for new 
ones. You may get new customers in 
Brazil; but depend upon it your old cus- 
tomers in India, the Mauritius, and the 
West Indies, are far preferable to any you 
may fancy you have in prospect—keep the 
substance, and do not grasp at the shadow.” 
Those who raised a warning voice were 





That is the | 


ridiculed. I have got, through the favour 
of Mr. Richard Burns of the Commercial 
Glance—an authority on these matters 
whom nobody will doubt—a statement of 
the comparative exports to the sugar-grow- 
ing countries for sixteen months previous to 
the passing of the Bill of my right hon. 
Friend, and the sixteen months subsequent. 
What does this show? The Bill passed, 
I think, late in August, 1846—this ac- 
count takes date from the 12th September. 
It is true the trade with Brazil has im- 





trade.” And how was it to be a triumph ? | proved :— 
4 — bd 
Not only was the revenue to be increased | ‘Inthe 16 months from the 12th May to the 
—not only had the consumers gained | 12th September, 1846, the exports of cotton to the 
something like, I think, 2,000,0002. ster-  Brazils were 1,981,620/7. ; in the 16 months after 
ling—but see, we were told, what a olori- | the passing of the Bill the exports increased to 
ois Geek cemeet §=At de coe of “si ‘ | 2,264,386/.—showing an increase of 282,7661.” 
ge. a . | e . 
ton, 100,000 tons of sugar additional had | But those who are acquainted with the 
been imported, representing 4,500,0001., | Brazilian trade know that it is carried on 
of which the profits, as the Lconomist told | at eighteen months’ credit, and that the 
us, must necessarily be divided amongst | exports are still unpaid for. I have a let- 
merchants, brokers, shipowners, grocers, | ter here from a great Brazilian merchant 
and shopkeepers. This was in September; | at Liverpool, who informs me that there 
and yet we do not arrive at the end of Oc- | has been great speculation, and that the 
tober before we find these great mercantile | trade is carried on chiefly by British mo- 
houses, the Reids, the Irvings, and the | ney. My correspondent says— 
Barclays—men of the greatest wealth be-| “ From about the middle of 1846 to the same 
fore free trade came to interfere with their | _— of Med a“ exports oy were ear < 
. carat RES We . : and considerably in excess of the demand. To 
prosperity— involved in ruin to an extent, Bahia, particularly, they were stimulated, owing 
not of 4,500,0001., but of 6,300,0007. | to the prospects of a large crop and consequent in- 
But how has this benefited the cotton | creased means of the natives to pay for them; all 
interest 2 How have they fared in Lan- this resulted in accumulation of stocks; so much 
cashire and in Manchester, where the ery | 8% that in July and August of the past year the 
Ww ised, “* Oh, | ah ri h s J | public stores were full to overflowing, and British 
as raised, 1, Jet us have cheap sugar | ships had to remain, in many instances, for se- 
—cheap sugar for the poor man—now No | yeral weeks, without being able to discharge their 
longer a luxury, but a necessary of life. | cargoes for want of storage and room ashore in 


Give us cheap sugar. Open to us the the custom-house, where all goods must go. I 
trade of the Brazils.’’ | need scarcely tell your Lordship that the dealers in 
Id se | Brazil are sagacious enough, when the markets 

o not see the hon. Member who moved | are so overstocked, to purchase sparingly, and the 


the Address, but I received a friendly chal- | anxiety of importers to effect sales must have the 
‘ 
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result of depressing prices. Your Lordship is 
correctly informed that large quantities have been 
got rid of by forced sales on very long credit, in 
proof of which I may state that the principal ex- 
porters are scarcely in receipt of any returns for 
their exports of 1847, whilst not less than proba- 
bly a fourth, or a third, of the exports of 1846 are 
still unpaid for.” 

My correspondent further informs me, that 
I may not perhaps be aware that there is 
an export duty on Brazilian sugar and cot- 
ton of twelve per cent ad valorem; so that 
all this encouragement of Brazilian sugar, 
as in the case of the United States, only 
tends to fill the Exchequer of the Brazils. 
But what has our liberality to Brazil done ? 
Has she reduced her duties? No; she 
raised them in 1845, and maintains them; 
and, through raising her duties, she has in- 
creased her revenues from 7,000 contos in 
1845, to 16,000 contos in 1847. Has she 
shown any favour to our shipping interest ? 
Quite the contrary. She has selected the 
United States, France, Bremen, Norway, 
Sweden, and Prussia, and has conferred 
new privileges upon them; but not so Eng- 
land, who has been fool enough to part with 
her advantages without asking for any re- 
turn. Speaking of the slave trade, my 


correspondent says— 


“ Several thousands of both sexes are annually 
imported from Africa into Brazil. I have heard 
the number estimated at 30,000 and upwards. In 
October last several cargoes of slaves were landed 
in Bahia, or on the coast in the neighbourhood; 
and in a letter from Bahia, written about three 
months ago, I saw it stated that the assortment 
was not considered very suitable, there being too 
many old women amongst them, which were a 
drug in that market,” 


Comparing the sixteen months antecedent 
and the sixteen months subsequent to the 
Act for the admission of slave-grown sugar, 
there has been to Brazil an increased ex- 
port of cotton goods amounting to 282,7661. 
For the period from the 12th of May, 
1845, to the 12th of September, 1846, the 
value of the exports was 1,981,6201.; for 
the period from the 12th of September, 
1846, to the 12th of January, 1848, their 
value was 2,264,386/. But the exports 
to Cuba have fallen from 322,4881. in the 
first period, to 210,752. in the second, 
showing a decrease of 111,756/.; and the 
exports to Porto Rico have fallen from 
4,8201. in the first period, to 1,892U. in 
the second, showing a decrease of 2,9281. 
After all, this grand Brazilian, Cuban, 
and Porto Rico trade furnishes on the bal- 
ance an increased export to the value of 
only 168,0821., the goods exported in 1846 
not having yet been paid for. So that it 
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is not a very profitable trade. How does 
the matter stand as regards the British 
colonies? The exports to Bombay have 
fallen from 1,643,515/. to 1,179,7631.; to 
Calcutta, from 2,816,5851. to 2,174,008, 
There has been a trumpery increase of 
exports to Madras—from 102,4901. to 
107,4941. The exports to Mauritius, as 
might well be supposed, have fallen from 
89,7821. to 41,1891.; and to the British 
West Indies, from 827,4831. to 638,1751, 
The result of the whole is, that upon our 
own colonial trade there has been a de. 
crease of 1,339,2441., while to the foreign 
slaveholding countries there has been as 
a set-off, this miserable increase to the 
extent only of 168,082/., which is. still 
unpaid. 

I have a statement as to the raw mas 
terial of cotton in 1845 and 1846. It 
was dear in the end of 1846 and in 
1847; the price having advanced from 
twenty-five to forty per cent on the value 
of the exports. The balance which re- 
mained for wages of labour and profits, 
comparing these two periods, has declined 
by 1,871,000/7. And for this we are told 
the poor operatives of Lancashire are to 
be compensated by the cheap sugar which 
they are to get; that the reduction of 
10s. a ewt. or ld. a pound, is to be am- 
ple compensation to the manufacturers 
and operatives of Lancashire and the west 
of Scotland, for a loss of 1,800,0001., 
the greater part of which would have 
fallen to their share in the shape of 
wages and profits of manufacture. By 
a return moved for by the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Brotherton), it appears 
that there were engaged in the factories 
307,000 persons, of whom I think above 
100,000 were under eighteen years of 
age. If I add 193,000 as dependent on 
these, it will make the number in Lan- 
cashire and the west of Scotland amount 
to about 500,000. I grant you that ina 
consumption of 290,000 tons of sugar 
among 20,000,000 of people, the consump- 
tion of each person amounts to between 
231b. and 24lb. a head. Whether or not 
the unemployed manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire have got their due share, I will not 
pretend to say; but I will assume that every 
one of these 500,000 persons depending on 
the cotton trade for their existence con- 
sume their share of 23lb. of sugar. The 
whole will amount in the course of the 
sixteen months of which we are speaking 
to about 6,904, say 7,000 tons, and by 
your policy they have saved 10/, a ton on 
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that. You have given them, then, 70,0000. 
on the one hand, whilst you have robbed 
them, on the other, of trade to the value of 
1,871,0001., the greater part of which con- 
sists in the wages of labour. I am sorry 
the hon. Mover of the Address is not here 
to meet his own challenge, and show to 
me, if he is able, that the exchange of 
your colonial trade, of your ‘‘ old lamps for 
new,” has answered its purpose. 

I have not quite done with this ques- 
tion of trade. I have been furnished 
with a circular, which came by the last 
mail from Caleutta, which contains an ac- 
count of the trade to that place, which is 
very remarkable. We altered our sugar 
laws, as regards the East Indies, in 1835, 
when we admitted East Indian sugar to 
compete with the colonial. In the year 
ending the Ist of May, 1835, the whole 
trade of Caleutta amounted to 1,574,1821., 
of which about 735,6871. consisted of cot- 
ton manufactures. The entire exports of 
Calcutta to Great Britain in the same year 
were 1,523,4751., and in that year but 
134,226/. consisted of the produce of the 
sugar cane. Well, after that the Legisla- 
ture let the sugar of the East Indies into 
this country; and what was the result of 
that? In 1846-7—before the recent free- 
trade law came into practical operation 
—the sugar trade had increased from 
134,2261. a-year, in 1834-5, to1,690,0321.; 
while the general trade had increased from 
1,526,4751. to 4,459,4221., being an in- 
crease on the general trade of 181 per 
cent, and upon sugar alone in the same 
period of 1,159 per cent. Well, is this 
increased export trade requited by in- 
creased imports to the niggardly extent 
I have shown from Spanish West Indies 
and Brazil amounting to a miserable bal- 
ance of 168,0001.2 Far from it; our 
exports to Bengal had increased from 
1,574,1827. to 4,241,0721. Of this Lan- 
cashire and the West of Scotland had 
gained an increase upon cotton goods 
alone, jumping up from 735,6871. to 
3,087,1351., an increase of 2,321,4471., 
almost double the entire trade of Great 
Britain to Caleutta before we opened the 
sugar market to the East Indies. 

Well, the sugar trade has now been 
cut off from Bengal. It is well known, 
and admitted on all hands, that while Ben- 
gal can supply any quantity of sugar so 
ong as prices keep up, when the export 
price falls below 11 or 113 rupees, 22s. or 
23s. the ewt. at Caleutta, the export of 
Sugar ceases. Well, you destroy in pros- 
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pect the trade of Bengal; and what is 
the effect? Instead of having in the last 
half-year an export amounting to half the 
sum of 3,087,135/., or an export of up- 
wards of a million and a half in the six 
months just concluded, the exports to Cal- 
cutta have fallen down to 424,549]. Now, 
Sir, there are the effects of free trade— 
there is ‘‘the triumph of free trade, the 
greatest fiscal achievement on record””— 
as we have been told. 

Has this diminished export been con- 
fined to cotton goods? No, Sir, I have 
here a statement—although it is hardly 
sufficiently full—of the exports of machi- 
nery. The right hon. Gentleman near me 
(Mr. Goulburn), moved for a return of the 
increased amount of machinery exported to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Brazils, showing 
a very great increase to those countries ; 
and | know, too, that the Champion, 
which went out the other day, took six or 
eight mills and engines to Porto Rico. I 
find by this return that the export of ma- 
chinery to the Mauritius, in consequence of 
sugar works being discontinued or aban- 
doned, has been gradually falling off. In 
1845 all the exports to the Mauritius were 
333,1921., and that of machinery 41,1387.; 
in 1846 the whole exports had been 
323,5901., machinery 17,1510.; in 1847 
the whole exports were 223,2401., ma- 
chinery 10,0397. To the East Indies and 
Ceylon the exports of millwork and ma- 
chinery in the seven years ending 1846 
inclusive had been 482,243/., British West 
Indies 258,820/., Mauritius 121,9131., 
making a total of 862,976/. During the 
same period the export of machinery to 
Brazil had been 156,316/.; to Cuba 
74.8871. The total exports of British 
and foreign goods from the United King- 
dom to Mauritius for the years 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, were—in 1845, 333,19217., in 
1846, 323,5901., in 1847, 223,240. 

The carrying trade with Cuba and Bra- 
zil in the seven years from 1840 to 1846 
inclusive, was as follows :— 
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Ships. |Tonnage. Ships. |Tonnage. 





68,046 
22,693 


271,701 | 297 
284,267 | 109 


Cuba ...... 878 
Brazils ...| 1,188 





| 555,968 | 406 











2,066 90,739 





Thus the aggregate tonnage, British, Bra- 
zilian, and Cuban, amounted to 646,607— 
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the joint Brazilian and Cuban constituting 
less than one-seventh of the whole. It is 
said that the West Indian proprietors 
should have resided on their properties ; 
but I think no want of zeal, energy, or 
enterprise, can be fairly brought against 
them; for, upon looking at the returns, we 
may see that their imports of English ma- 
chinery were very large indeed, and were 
on the increase up to the period when the 
present law was passed. What is now the 
ease? Why, the machinery which they 
erected at so much cost is, in many in- 
stances, lying useless and idle; whilst fo- 
reign countries are increasing their stock 
of machinery, and purchasing it, not 
merely from this country, but from the 
United States, and even out of our own 
West Indian colonies. 
the costliness of putting down slavery and 
the slave trade. I acknowledge it at once. 
I know these noble exertions have cost 
this country more than 100,000,0000. ster- 
ling. There is a sum of 29,000,0001. for 
putting down the slave trade; for blockad- 
ing armaments; slave trade commissions; 
subsidies of 400,000/. and 600,0002. to 
Spain and Portugal to induce them to put 
down the slave trade—to induce them to 


enter upon treaties that have never been 
fulfilled; then the charge of maintaining 
military establishments on the coast of 


Africa. You paid 20,000,000/. as com- 
pensation for the slaves, and 1,000,000/. 
to the commissioners for distribution to 
the stipendiary magistrates. 

You prophesied — you the advocates 
of emancipation—that the free labourers 
would do more than twice the work of the 
slaves; and you said that the planters were 
entitled to no compensation, because, in- 
stead of being injured, they would be abso- 
lutely benefited by the abolition. 1 remem- 
ber well the argument often used, especially 
by the hon. Member for Dumfries, ‘‘ the 
day that makes a man a slave takes away 
half his worth ;”’ and this was held to 
apply to the slaves in a tropical climate. 
But what was the state of the produce of 
the British colonies at that time? Why, 
with the mitigated slavery that then ex- 
isted, there was imported every year an 
average, as stated by Lord Stanley, of 
50,000 tons more sugar than this country 
could consume. The consumption was 
kept down by the war duties of 30s., and, 
till very lately, of 27s. the ewt. on sugar 
the produce of the West Indies. You took 
off taxes from your own shoulders—you re- 
lieved yourselves of 15,000,0001. of a pro- 
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perty tax, and 3,000,000/. of a beer tax, 
and I know not how many millions more 
of house taxes, salt taxes, and leather 
taxes—but you took off none of those 
taxes which pressed so heavily on the 
West Indian interest; and it is recorded 
by Mr. Marshall, that while the value of 
sugar alone imported from the West In- 
dies amounted during the period of the 
war in 1814 to 12,484,7141. sterling, by 
the change in the currency, and other 
causes, the entire produce of the West 
Indies had fallen, in 1830, to 6,758,0841. 
the customs duties on which exceeded 
7,150,0007. Such is the way the West 
India islands have been treated by this 
country; and then you are surprised that 
there should be a ery of distress when a 
duty of 30s. the ewt. is charged upon 
their sugar—a duty levied when sugar was 
selling for 80s. per ewt., and continued 
when the price had dropped to an average 
of 29s. the ewt. The advocates of eman- 
cipation predicted for us a greater produce 
of sugar. Were these predictions fulfilled? 
Sir, the produce of sugar had so fallen off 
that it occasioned a rise of 10s. the ewt. on 
an average of the twelve years ending 
1846, as compared with the twelve pre- 
vious years. Sir, I think it is clear that 
taking the enhanced cost of the sugar to 
the consumer that has been occasioned 
by this measure, and the corresponding 
enhanced cost of molasses and rum, conse- 
quent upon diminished production, the re- 
sult to the consumer in this country has 
been that instead of being benefited by 
the substitution of free for slave labour, he 
has paid in the course of these twelve years 
between 30,000,0007. and 40,000,000/. 
sterling more for his sugar than during 
the previous twelve years of slavery. 

Was this a benefit to the sugar plant- 
ers? I shall show you presently that 
they have gained nothing. I have said 
that 50,000,0007. was spent in- putting 
down slavery and the slave trade. To 
this may be added 35,000,000/. as the 
increased cost to the consumer here, at 
101. per ton on 2,500,000 tons of sugar, 
and on its corresponding and due proportion 
of rum and molasses entered for home con- 
sumption in twelve years from 1834 to 
1846, inclusive; and it will make a total of 
85,000,000/. sterling; and then if you 
further add the duty which you would have 
received upon the quantity of sugar, mo- 
lasses, and rum, that had been previously 
produced and consumed under the slave 
system, and which the free-labour system 
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did not produce, you will find that the fall- 
ing-off in the revenue amounted to not 
Jess than 30,000,000/. more, calculated 
upon the deficiency in the same twelve 
years of sugar to the amount of 1,000,000 
tons, and of molasses and rum in due pro- 

rtion. So that I do not exaggerate at all 
when I say, that the abolition of the slave 
trade and the abolition of slavery—of the 
mild form of slavery that existed in our 
colonies—cost this country, from first to 
last, within forty years, not less than 
115,000,000/. sterling. 

And yet after we have made this 
immense sacrifice, we have undone it all 
by the admission of slave-grown sugar 
to compete with free-labour sugar ; for 
I believe it cannot be denied that it has 
stimulated the slave trade and increased 
its horrors. 

It has been asserted that the West 
Indian interest has no claim upon us, 
and that the Mauritius has no claim ; 
but I beg to differ from those who 
hold that argument. There would have 
been no claim if the price paid for their 
property had been decided by arbitra- 
tion, and settled in the way that these 
matters usually are in the case of private 
property. But did the West Indies ap- 
point an arbitrator? No-—this country 
first said, ‘* We will take your pro- 
perty, and having taken it, we will de- 
cide what we will pay you for it. 
You, the people of England, set your 
own value upon that property. You 
valued it at 45,000,000/. sterling, having 
first lowered its value by several mea- 
sures which the West Indian planters 
cheerfully assented to. Having lowered 
the value of the property, by forbidding 
the transport of the slaves from one is- 
land to another; having prohibited the se- 
paration of families, even in the case of 
men and women living together without 
being married—having put all these re- 
strietions on the sale of transfer of slave 
property, by which its value was consid- 
erably reduced—in fact, having by your 
acts reduced it to half its worth — you 
then came forward and appointed your 
own valuers — set down the value at 
45,000,0002. and paid them 20,000,0001., 
being on an average about 251. 14s. 
for each slave. In the course of the 
war with the United States we captured 
3,601 slaves. By the Treaty of Ghent we 
bound ourselves to make the owners restitu- 
tion, How did we deal with the citizens of 
the United States? Arbitrators were 
selected by both parties, and those ar- 
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bitrators came to a unanimous verdict; 
and what was the price that they assessed 
against England for the payment of these 
American slaves ? 


Maryland. Pee | 
Virginia . ° . 1,722 


Mississippi. ° 22 
Delaware i 
Alexandrina, Colombia 3 


Total é . 2,466 at £58 6 4 


South Carolina é 8 
Georgia . ‘ . 833 
Alabama . é 3l 


Total 872 at £81 5 0 


Louisiana - 263 at £120 16 8 


Grand total . 3,601 ... £266,197 10 0; 


being an average of 73/. 18s, 53d. per head, 
while we only paid to our own colonies 
251. 14s. 84d. perhead! I want to know 
whether this is fair dealing between our 
own colonies and the citizens of a foreign 
country ? 

There is another example to which 
I beg to refer—it is the case of French 
Guiana, with regard to which negotia- 
tions are at present going on for the 
emancipation of the slaves. The arrange- 
ment that has been come to is, that they 
are to receive a sum of 551. for each slave, 
coupled with the condition that the slaves 
are to be bound to serve their present 
masters fifteen years after their eman- 
cipation. We know that so long as 
the apprenticeship system lasted in the 
West Indies there was no great diffi- 
culty in procuring the necessary amount 
of labour, the only drawback being the 
fourth part of the day allowed to the ap- 
prentices; and then, whether we look at 
the French colonies or the arrangement 
made with the citizens of the United States, 
it cannot be said that the compensation 
was set down at too high a sum for our 
own colonists. 

But perhaps the simplest way of show- 
ing how small a compensation it proved 
to be will be to show the comparative 
average cost and profit of cultivation 
in the island of Jamaica for four years 
ending 1834, and four years ending 1845. 
I will take Lord Stanley’s estimate of the 
cost of subsistence, and also Lord Grey’s, 
the first being 27. 10s. and the other 2/. 5s. 
per head per annum. I have charged the 
planters during slavery with the payment, 
not only of effective labourers, but of all the 
preedial slaves of every age andsex. I find 
that in the island of Jamaica there were, 
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during slavery, 287,895 predial slaves, 
which, according to Lord Stanley’s esti- 
mate of 2/. 10s. per head for subsistence, 
will cost 719,7371. per year. It appears 
that there are now working on the sugar 
plantations of Jamaica, 165,954 free la- 
bourers, whose wages, at four days a week 
and ls. 3d. a day, provision grounds, 
&c., included, will amount per annum to 
2,153,5021., being an increase on the 
annual charge amounting to 1,435,7651.; 
add to this loss the decreased value of 
produce, 786,3151. ; and we have a loss 
to the planter, through increased wages of 
labour, aggravated by diminished value of 
produce, of 2,222,080/. Against this I must 
set off the interest received upon the com- 
pensation money at the rate of 6 per cent., 
which upon 6,161,9271. would amount to 
369,715/., showing a balance against the 
present system of 1,852,365/. a year, lost 
by the change to the Jamaica planters ! 

But how will the matter stand with- 
out protection? How will the matter 
stand this year, considering the reduc- 
tion of 10s. per ewt., or 10/. per ton, in 
the price of sugar, through the competi- 
tion which now exists with sugar grown by 
slave labourers? That circumstance had 
increased, in 1847, and will henceforth 
increase, the annual loss by 812,3351. 
Thus the planters of Jamaica will be 
losers, altogether, to the amount of 
2,662,7007. a year at present prices, by 
the change from slavery to emancipation, 
after giving you credit for your compensa- 
tion money of 20,000,0000. 

But does this not show at once what 
I am endeavouring to prove to you, that 
the cost of free-labour sugar is so much 
increased, that the colonies cannot go 
on much longer when they are placed 
in competition with slave-labour sugar ? 
I have before me a return from Guiana 
and Barbadoes. As the latter was said 
to have suffered less by emancipatien 
than our other colonies, I shall take the 
return of that island first. In making the 
calculation as to Jamaica, I have taken 
Lord Stanley’s estimate. If I had taken 


Sugar and 


that of Earl Grey, the loss would have been | 


considerably greater. In Barbadoes labour 
has been cheaper than in any other colony. 
There were 70,695 slaves; and I will take 


Lord Stanley’s estimate of 21. 10s. per | 


head, and allow 177,0851. for their sub- 
sistence per annum. There are 41,661 
free labourers, and their wages, four days 
week, at ls. 2d. a day, will amount toa 
506,8471., being an increased annual 
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interest upon the 20,000,000/., at 6 per 
cent, will be 103,2510., leaving a very 
considerable loss as the result of emanci- 
pation. I take the case of Barbadoes be. 
cause it affords the only instance in which 
a greater amount of sugar has been pro- 
duced after the Emancipation Act, com. 
pared with its produce before the passing 
of that Act. The annual value of the 
produce of Barbadves has been greater 
by 148,035/. since emancipation than be- 
fore. But even the plantérs of Barbadoes 
have lost 78,7911. per annum, according 
to Lord Stanley’s estimate, and 96,812I, 
according to Lord Grey’s, by emancipation, 
as compared with the expenses of slave 
labour cultivation; and supposing the 
price of sugar reduced 10s. per ewt., that 
will show a net annual diminution of pro- 
fits of 266,376l. in Barbadoes alone, ae- 
cording to Lord Stanley’s estimate, and 
284,3791. according to that of Lord Grey, 
The result of all the West India islands, 
together with the Mauritius, is this—that 
the wages in 1846, of the whole, amounted 
to 6,219,0777. I have taken them at ls 
3d. in Jamaica, 2s. 2d. in Guiana and 
Trinidad, ls. 2d. in Barbadoes and the 
minor West India islands, and 103d. in 
the Mauritius. Now, the subsistence of all 
the praedial slaves during slavery, cost only 
1,629,540. The average annual value of 
the produce of all the colonies, including 
the Mauritius, has been only 39,0001. less 
since emancipation than it was during the 
existence of slavery. The whole difference 
has gone, not into the pockets of the plant- 
ers, but into those of the negroes. Accor- 
ding to Lord Stanley’s statement, the 
annual increased cost of production 3 
3,520,2291.; according to Earl Grey’s itis 
3,683,1111. a year. After taking credit, 
then, for the 20,000,000/. compensation 
money received, and the interest of 6 per 
cent, the planters were losers upon the ag- 
gregate twelve years of apprenticeship 
and freedom by the bargain, according to 
Lord Stanley, tothe amountof 42,242,748. 
I ask you, then, whether it is at all 
surprising that the colonies and the sugar 
planters of the British empire should 
have been what are called “‘ grumblers? 
I think I have proved that there is no pre 
tence whatsoever for saying that the sugat 
planters have received full or adequate 
compensation for the loss they have sus- 
tained, and that the bargain was clo 
against their interests altogether in 1833. 
Why was it closed in 18332 Was it not 
part of the bargain made in that year that 


charge of 330,110/. Then the share of ' they were to be entitled to seven yeals 
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apprenticeship of their former slaves at all 
events? And did you not deprive them 
of the last two years of that term in all 
these colonies, and in the Crown colonies 
sooner even than the others? Was there 
no other bargain entered into than that ? 
Can any one read the debates that then took 
place in this House and elsewhere—can 
any one reflect upon the expenditure that 
the country has from time to time made to 
ut down slavery—could any person remem- 
f the extraordinary elections that then 
took place, when the country was raised, 
and no man could hold up his hand ina 
public assembly except in favour of the 
emancipation of the slaves—can any body 
fail to recollect that negroes were at that 
time dragged about to elections with golden 
chains upon them, and chimney sweeps 
when negroes could not be obtained, to 
rouse the feelings and passions of the peo- 
ple? Can you forget that there were 
placed before half the hustings in the king- 
dom full-length pictures of white planters 
flogging negro women? Who that re- 


members the excitement that existed in the 
early period of my political life, but must 
have felt very confident that the British 
public would neverchange its feeling on the 
subject of slavery ? Who could have then 


ever dreamed that the public would have 
consented, for the saving of one penny in 
the pound of sugar, to admit slave-grown 
sugar—sugar produced from colonies where 
slavery was carried on with more cruel 
severity than in any other portion of the 
world? Could any one have believed that 
they would consent to supply a new stimu- 
lus to the slave trade? It appears, how- 
ever, now that the expense of their phi- 
lanthropy has somewhat cooled the feel- 
ings of the people. 

In introducing his measure of emanci- 
pation, when the West Indians said that 
there would be at least a reduction of two- 
thirds in the produce as compared with 
that under slavery, Lord Stanley held out 
this encouragement—* Don’t tell me that 
that will be an injury to you; on the con- 
trary, I think that it will be greatly for 
your benefit.’’ Lord Stanley did not ac- 
cuse them then of want of enterprise. He 
did not say that they required something 
to stimulate their production. No; on 
the contrary, he said— 

“The distress of the colonists mayesbe traced 
to one plain and undeniable cause—they have 
overstocked the market. Though they possess 
the undisputed monopoly of the markets of this 
Country, they have gone on increasing the extent 
of their produce until they have far outdone the 
demand for sugar in the markets of Europe. The 
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quantity of sugar now imported annually, exceeds 
the demand by 1,000,000 ecwts.; and the conse- 
quence necessarily is, that the monopoly is prac- 
tically, and in effect, a dead letter.”” — “* New land 
has been brought into cultivation—new colonies 
have been added to our possessions—the cultivators 
ofthe old land have been compelled to adopt new 
and improved modes of increasing the productive 
powers of their estates ; and all for the purpose of 
contributing to swell that vast amount of excessive 
production which, beyond all dispute, is the great 
source of the present difficulties of the West India 
interest. The owners of property in the West In- 
dies proceed with enterprises not warranted by the 
circumstances of the colonies, or the demand for 
sugar in the European markets,” * 
His Lordship said, that if their production 
was decreased they would have a better 
price, and one that would fully repay them. 
Was it not part of that bargain, when 
your own valuer valued their interest at 
45,000,0007., and you paid them but 
20,000,0007., that you were to give them 
the monopoly of the sugar market? I re- 
collect the evidence given at that time by 
the late Sir Fowell Buxton, on oath, be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Lords— 
evidence that was not made more valuable 
because it was taken on oath, for he was a 
high-minded and honourable man, whose 
simple word was as good as his oath. 
When he was asked, however, what se- 
curity the planters were to have for their 
monopoly, he answered in these terms :— 

“Who could ever believe, when the British 
people had emancipated for conscience sake so 
vast a number of these unhappy beings, at so 
heavy a pecuniary expense, that they would ever 
consent to admit the produce of the slave planter 
again into this country ?” 
Sir F. Buxton was an honourable man, 
and when it was proposed to grant 
20,000,0001. to effect this object, he stated 
it to be his conscientious though mistaken 
belief, that with perfect freedom much more 
sugar would be produced than had been 
by slavery. He would not listen, however, 
to the dishonest proposal that this great 
act of national justice should be done at the 
exclusive expense of the colonists. Depu- 
tation after deputation came up when the 
20,000,0001. grant was in question to re- 
sist it; but Sir E. F. Buxton refused to 
listen to them. But many there were who 
reminded him of the lines in Hudibras— 

“ For saints themselves will sometimes be— 

Of gifts that cost them nothing—free !” 

And such was the case with certain 
Quakers and Dissenters of the present 
day. I have it here stated in a letter 
from Bristol, that the first cargo which 
arrived in this country of slave-grown 
sugar, after the Act of 1846 was passed, 
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was brought by the Unity, Havannah, to 
Cowes, and consigned to a Quaker house 
at Bristol; and not long after a second 
cargo was received by another Quaker 
house. I could never before appre- 
ciate fully the anecdote told of a Quaker 
grocer in Manchester, represented to have 
said to his apprentice, “John, when thou 
hast done sanding the sugar thou wilt 
come down to prayers.” Too many of 
those who, when they thought it was to 
cost them nothing, were most anxious 
for the abolition of slavery, when they 
found that it was likely to cost themselves 
money, became very cool in their ar- 
dour; but when they saw that there was a 
likelihood of driving a good trade in slave- 
grown sugar, they very soon put aside their 
religion and morality, and are now look- 
ing sharply after their own interest. 

I have here a letter on the subject of 
this slave trade, accompanied with a plan of 
one of the slave vessels, from an officer of 
Her Majesty’s Navy, Captain Pilkington. 
[ The noble Lord held up the sketch of the 
slaver.| I could hardly believe it possible 
that human creatures could be packed 
up in the way they are seen in this 
sketch. Here they are seen sitting as 


close together as they can be packed. 


They are placed longitudinally in rows sit- 
ting crossways in the ship, so as to enable 
their masters to stow as many as possible 
within a given space. On receiving this 
letter with its accompaniment, I wrote to 
know whether I could rely upon the truth 
of this statement. The answer I received 
through the Duke of Richmond, is as 
follows :-— 
“ Swanage, Dorset, Jan. 31, 1848. 

“My Lord Duke—I received your Grace’s note 
yesterday. Lord George need not be afraid of 
the authenticity of the picture. I saw the coun- 
terpart of it at Rio; the only difference was, that 
the deck was four feet nine high (these were pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs superb accommodations). 
I never served on the coast myself, but have seen 
and boarded many vessels from there, after they 
arrived. If you will do me the favour to peruse 
the few incidents I have hastily committed to pa- 
per, and send them to Lord George, he may perhaps 
glean something, although the whole system is 
too notorious to be contradicted. What I have 
said is true. There are many of our officers can 
furnish a tale of horror and disgust. THE aRRIvAL 
in Brazils or the West Indies is the time to see it 
in its worst and most brutal form.” 


The sketch came into Captain Pilkington’s 
hands in 1823 and 1824, and was similar, 
he writes, to that of a schooner taken 
by Her Majesty’s ship Slaney (Captain 
O’Brien), off the Isle of Pines. Captain 
Pilkington says— 

“ When captured, several of the slaves were 
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dead, others dying, and when the remnant was 
removed into the Slaney, their flesh was found to 
be mortified and crawling with maggots, owing to 
the long confinement and sitting posture. I have 
seen subsequently slaves recently imported, 
brought into Havannah, with similar marks upon 
them. I was never employed on the coast of 
Africa; but the atrocities of the slave trade can 
be fully detailed by hundreds who have witnessed 
them in that locality. I may, however, here re. 
mark, that slavers, when captured on the coast, 
their cargo is comparatively fresh to what it be. 
comes on arrival at Brazils or Cuba. It is here 
that the effects of the ‘ middle passage’ and its 
horrors are developed; and any one who has visited 
the slave market at Rio Janeiro or Havannah, as 
I have done, can bear testimony to such scenes of 
brutality as revolting as they are disgraceful to 
the whole Christian world. o + « A dog 
and sworn confederacy exists. Whilst we are 
lopping off the branches on the coast, the root is 
flourishing anew, and cherished in the Havannah 
and Brazils. Enterprise is notdormant. Funds 
are not wanting. The cultivation of sugar now 
demands more labour, since the late tariff. 
. . We have not‘ hit the right nail on the 
head.’ We must strike deeper and harder than 
our beautiful little brigs are capable of striking. 
All the skill and ingenuity of our shipbuilders— 
all the horse-power of London and Glasgow—the 
lives of our best and bravest officers and seamen 
—will evaporate and disappear in the pestilential 
tornado, without advancing one single step to- 
wards accomplishing an object which is continu- 
ally vanishing like a phantom before our eyes. 
It is to Rio Janeiro and Havannah, Lisbon and 
Madrid, we must turn our attention, and break 
down these hitherto irresistible barriers by com- 
pulsory treaty and guarantee. They have too 
long frustrated the feeble endeavours of civiliz- 
tion and humanity.” 
Sir, I agree with Captain Pilkington 
that you never can put down this slave 
trade by such means as you are resorting 
to. You will ruin the country in your 
endeavour to put down the slave trade, 
by the fruitless attempt to blockade 
10,260 miles of coast. How, then, are you 
to goto work? I would do, Sir, as Captain 
Pilkington advises, I would strike a blow 
at the head instead of the hand. Instead 
of sending a whole army to destroy these 
individual hornets, I would smother the 
nests themselves that now exist in Cuba 
I have seen, in a late number of the Times 
newspaper, an extract that was taken from 
a United States’ paper; and what did it 
say? It said that there is a great feeling 
arising in the United States to possess 
themselves of Cuba :— 

“If we do not take it,’ they say, ‘England will, 
Mr. President Polk has justified the invasion o 
Mexico, im order to demand from them the pay- 


ment of a debt. England has a hundred-fold 
greater claims upon Cuba than ever we had 


| Mexico: 45,000,000. are owing to British sub 


jects, and to Spanish bondholders in that country, 
and Cuba is hypothecated to their bondholders 
the amount of that debt.’ ” 
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And why does America think England 
likely to take possession of Cuba? Be- 
cause the existence of slavery is in ques- 
tion, and slavery cannot be put down 
while Cuba exists as it does. Let Eng- 
land then seize upon Cuba, and she strikes 
at once a death-blow to slavery and the 
slave trade. No slave market remains but 
Brazil, whose coast you may easily block- 
ade. Take possession of Cuba, and that 
will settle the question altogether. You 
will only be distraining for a just debt, long 
due and too long asked in vain from the 
Spanish Government. You would then put 
an end to all slavetrading, and you would 
of course emancipate the slaves of Cuba. 
If the people of this country have thought 
it right to spend 115,000,0U0/. in putting 
down slavetrading, at the cost of the ruin 
of the British colonies, will it not be a far 
cheaper policy to put an end to slavery for 
ever by seizing Cuba, and paying ourselves 
thereby, at the same time a just debt ? 
[Mr. Lapoucnuere: Would you seize the 
Brazils too?] I am not aware that Brazil 
owes England anything. The case of Cuba 
stands upon its own merits, and upon the 
debt of 45,000,000. due to British sub- 
jects from the Spanish Government. Let 
Great Britain again possess Cuba, as she 
did in 1762, when she held it for about a 
year, and then exchanged it for the Floridas; 
she will then have the power to cut the 
trade of America in two; and then, depend 
upon it, no more boasts will be heard of the 
United States’ aggrandisement in the direc- 
tion of British territory, such as was lately 
uttered by one of her military officers: — 
“The continent —the whole continent, and 
nothing but the continent, is our motto; and 
Unele Sam will not be satisfied until, putting his 
hat on the British colonies, resting his right elbow 
on the paradise of California, with his left hand 
on the eastern seaboard, he can throw his leg like 
a freeman over the southern continent of Ame- 
nea, with his heel in Cape Horn, and Cuba for a 
cabbage-garden.” 
This would be the most effectual course to 
put an end to slavery and slavetrading ; 
and then no obstacle will remain in the 
way of the British planter going to the 
coast of Africa, and obtaining, not by pur- 
chase, not by war, but by the inducement 
of freedom and good wages, any number of 
Africans he may require for the cultivation 
of the soil. I thank the House for having 
80 long listened to me. As I said before, 
if any one should choose to take a more 
decisive and immediate course for affording 
relief to the British planters—a course 
which I should think most desirable—I 
shall not consider myself precluded from 
supporting such a proposition; but feeling 
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myself without the power of carrying such 
a resolution through the House, I am pre- 
pared to go into this Committee, resolved 
to examine into all the different modes by 
which relief can be afforded; and, if I can- 
not obtain all I can desire, I will accept 
all I can get for the planters in our East 
and West Indian possessions. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving that— 

“A Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the present condition and prospects of the In- 
terests connected with and dependent on Sugar 
and Coffee Planting in Her Majesty’s East and 
West Indian Possessions and the Mauritius; and 
to consider whether any and what measures can 
be adopted by Parliament for their relief.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER: From what has been said by the 
noble Lord who has just sat down, the 
House will already have inferred that it is 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to oppose his Motion; and I do not 
rise, therefore, for the purpose of objecting 
to the appointment of the Committee for 
which he has moved. My noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury, early in 
the month of November, intimated to the 
noble Lord, that if he wished to move for 
a Committee with the objects which he has 
now explained te the House, Her Majesty’s 
Government would not oppose the proposi- 
tion. The noble Lord has stated several 
points in which relief may be afforded the 
West India interest, with reference to some 
of which Her Majesty’s Government, as 
well as the noble Lord, think some inquiry 
may be advantageous; but I should de- 
ceive both him and the House, and, what 
is still more material, the West Indians 
themselves, if I led them to suppose that 
in consenting to the appointment of this 
Committee, Her Majesty’s Government 
meant to imply the slightest doubt of the 
propriety of the course which they adopted 
in 1846, or the slightest intention of de- 
parting from the provisions of that Act. I 
think it but fair to all parties that this 
statement should be made as decidedly as 
possible, and as early as possible, because 
I believe that upon a subject of this de- 
scription uncertainty is the worst of evils; 
and, as I remember well the hon. Member 
for Bristol to have said on a former occa- 
sion, the greatest kindness which can be 
shown towards them is to state distinctly 
and explicitly what the views of the Go- 
vernment are. I propose at the same time 
to state what are our intentions as to various 
points of a minor description, on which we 
do believe that effectual relief to a certain 
extent may be given to the West India in- 
terest, whose present state of distress is, I 
am afraid, undeniable, and which we most 
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sincerely lament. In the many interviews 
which my noble Friend, myself, and other 
Members of the Government, have had with 
deputations from that body, we stated that 
this would be the occasion on which the 
views of the Government would be fully 
and explicitly stated; and I propose, there- 
fore, to avail myself of this opportunity of 
doing so. I shall not follow the noble Lord 
through many of the topics upon which he 
has addressed the House this evening. I 
do not think it necessary to follow him in 
the general statement of trade for the last 
twelve months; for I think the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of last year are such as not to 
lead to any sound inference generally as to 
the prospects of the future. I do not pro- 
pose to follow the noble Lord into the ex- 
traordinary proposition with which he closed 
his speech, namely, that we should fore- 
close on the island of Cuba, and take pos- 
session of that dependency of one of our 
allies, to satisfy the claims of the Spanish 
bondholders. I shall confine myself to the 
question which is fairly brought before the 
House this evening, namely, the state of 
the West India interest—what we propose 
to do for them—what we do not propose to 
do for them—and the reasons that induce 
Her Majesty’s Government to take the 
course which I shall more fully explain in 
the observations which I am about to ad- 
dress to the House. Sir, the statement 
which my noble Friend has put forward 
on the part of the West India interest, and 
the statements laid before the Government 
by that body itself, amount to this, that at 
the present low price of sugar they cannot 
maintain. their cultivation; and that low 
price of sugar they attribute nearly exclu- 
sively, and my noble Friend also almost 
exclusively, to the Act of 1846; and in or- 
der to avert the evils arising from this low 
price, they propose, and state distinctly, that 
nothing less than a permanent protection 
of at least 10s. per ewt. will enable them 
to maintain their cultivation and preserve 
them from ruin. Before I go into the 
subject, I may be permitted to say that I 
trust Gentlemen connected with the West 
India interest will believe I am anxious 
not to say a single syllable justly calcu- 
lated to give them offence; but in resisting 
their demand for protection, I must and 
ought to state the arguments which have 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to take 
the measures which they propose to adopt. 
I am bound to state the argument fairly, 
and it is possible that in doing so I may use 
expressions which may be misunderstood. 
I intreat them, however, to believe, that 
the Government are anxious to meet their 
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claims, so far as is in their power con. 
sistently with the duty they owe to the 
community at large. Individually I should 
be happy to relieve them in any way that 
I can, and the Government are actuated 
by the same feelings; but they are bound 
to consult, in the first place, the interests 
of the great body of the people of this coun. 
try, and not to favour any particular class, 
In the first place, it will be desirable to 
separate, in our consideration of this ques. 
tion, that temporary depression in price 
which is owing to other circumstances, 
from that depression which may have 
arisen from the competition of foreign su- 
gar, because it would be exceedingly ab- 
surd to argue that a depression of price 
which has occurred in other commodities 
of foreign and colonial produce as well as 
in sugar, is in the case of sugar entirely to 
be ascribed to the operation of the Act of 
1846, to which those other commodities 
were not exposed. It is notorious that other 
articles of produce have been subjected 
during the last few months to an extraordi- 
nary fall of price, as large as that which 
sugar has experienced, if not larger, owing 
to the depressed state of commerce which 
prevailed in autumn, and which affected s 
great many other articles besides sugar. 
I find on referring to the price of sugar, 
and comparing its price at the beginning 
of the month of January, 1847, with the 
price at the beginning of the month of 
January, 1848, that in the beginning of 
January, 1847, it was 34s. 2d., in the be- 
ginning of the last month it was 23s. 33d, 
—that is, a fall of about thirty per cent. 
But the same fall in price is to be re- 
marked in other articles. Take indigo, 
for example, a commodity not exposed to 
any competition under this Act of 1846— 
in indigo there has been a fall in the same 
period of twenty-five per cent; in rice, 
there has been a fall of twenty-six per 
cent; in sago, a fall of fifty-one per cent; 
and in the better sorts of tea the fall has 
been forty-eight cent. In these articles the 
fall has been generally nearly as great, in 
some greater than sugar. Upon comparing 
the price of sugar last year with that which 
prevailed in former years prior to the Act 
of 1846, I do not find that the price was 
unprecedentedly low. The average price of 
sugar in the last year was 28s. 5d.; in 
1829 the average price was 28s. 7d.; and 
in the three years immediately preceding 
the abolition of slavery in our colonies, the 
three consecutive years, ending in 1832, 
the prices did not range as high as in the 
course of the present year. In 1830 it was 


24s, 11d., in 1831 23s, 8d., and in 1832 
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27s. 8d. If hon. Gentlemen are not satis- 
fied with the yearly averages, I will take 
the monthly averages. [Lord G. Bey- 
TINCK was understood to intimate that it 
was unnecessary to refer to such returns. 
If the noble Lord is satisfied that the 
present low price is not: attributable to 
the Act of 1846, or the Act of 1844, or 
that of 1833, I will omit any statement 
of this kind; but if he does say it is so at- 
tributable, he must not be surprised if I 
refer to the prices of years previous to 
1833. If it be admitted on all hands that 
the fall of the price last year had nothing 
to do with the Act of 1846, it will be un- 
necessary for me to rebut that proposition; 
but such is not the statement which has 
been laid before us by persons represent- 
ing the West India interest, for that body 
contended that the present low price of 
sngar is entirely owing to the Act admit- 
ting foreign slave-grown sugar; and with 
reference to that assertion, it is not unim- 
portant to show that for years during the 
continuance of slavery the price was quite 
as low as it is now. But have hon. Gen- 


tlemen looked to the entries of foreign 
sugar for home consumption, and com- 
pared the quantity and price with those 


of colonial sugar? It will be found that 
at the time when there were large entries 
of foreign sugar, the price did not fall; and 
when the entries had considerably fallen 
off, the price was more depressed. In Jan- 
uary, 1847, when the price was 34s. 2d., 
the entry of colonial sugar was 22,543 
tons, while that of foreign sugar was 6,924 
tons. The price of sugar rose after this 
large entry of foreign sugar. In Septem- 
ber, with the price at 26s. 10d., the entry 
of colonial was 25,288 tons, and of foreign 
3,174 tons. It was after this that the most 
rapid fall took place. In November, with 
the price at 22s. 9d., the entry of colonial 
sugar was 19,579 tons, while that of fo- 
reign sugar had fallen off to 1,774 tons. 
In December the price was 22s. 10d.; the 
entry of colonial was 18,309 tons, and 
that of foreign 1,969 tons. Of course I 
am not standing here to deny that a large 
supply of sugar, of whatever description, 
naturally brings down the price. The 
avowed object of the Act of 1846 was to 
reduce the price of sugar. But it is ap- 
parent, that while these large importations 
of colonial sugar were going on, the im- 
portation of foreign slave-grown sugar had 
fallen off in a most extraordinary manner 
from what it had been in the beginning of 
the year; and therefore the great depres- 
sion in price which took place at the close 
of the year, can hardly be altogether im- 
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puted to the competition of slave-grown 
sugar. The noble Lord has gone into a 
great number of cases, and recapitulated 
a great number of circumstances connected 
with the general depression of our trade 
and the export of cotton goods; but the 
noble Lord has not alluded to that particu- 
lar fact which no one doubted has had the 
most material effect upon the latter branch 
of our trade, namely, the high price of 
cotton itself, 

The noble Lord has accused Mr. Hawes, 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, of 
gross ignorance of the state of the colonies, 
in consequence of his having said last 
summer that the trade of the Mauritius 
was then in a flourishing state; and has 
attributed to the present low price of 
sugar the recent apprehensions of distress 
in that colony, and the necessity for the 
step which the Government has taken of 
insuring supplies of rice being sent from 
Bengal to that island. He has also spoken 
of the failure of the houses connected with 
the Mauritius as having been caused by 
the fall in the price of sugar. The noble 
Lord has said nothing to show that the 
trade of the Mauritius was not in a healthy 
state last summer; and surely, Sir, it is 
notorious enough that the failure of those 
great houses, connected with the Mauri- 
tius, which we have had to lament, arose 
from causes utterly independent of the 
price of sugar. It was in consequence of 
the risk to which it was too probable that 
the interests of that island would be ex- 
posed from the impossibility of their ob- 
taining the advances on which they have 
always been in the habit of relying, from 
their London correspondents, that fears 
were entertained of serious injury to the 
planters, and that the necessity arose for 
the measures of the Government, in regard 
to the supply of rice. My noble Friend has 
mistaken cause for effect, and has in fact 
reversed the order of things, and has attri- 
buted the failure of these London houses to 
the low price of sugar, whilst the great de- 
pression of price did not take place until 
after those failures had occurred. Is it not 
also notoriously the fact, that in several parts 
of the West Indies distress to a consider- 
able extent has been caused by the failure 
of the West India Bank? Without going 
into the management of that bank, I be- 
lieve I may say that it failed from causes 
unconnected with the low price of sugar. 
The circulation in the island of Barbadoes 
has been almost annihilated in consequence 
of the failure of this bank; and much of 
the distress there as well as in other 
islands has arisen from the impossibility of 
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obtaining the usual banking accommoda- 
tion. In Tobago great distress has been 
caused by a hurricane which has desolated 
that island. These causes, together with 
the general prostration of commercial ecre- 
dit, have caused great difficulty amongst 
West Indian proprietors, as well as others, 
and have contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree, to depress the price of the great 
staple of their produce. There has cer- 
tainly been an increased importation of 
sugar in the course of the last year 
from foreign countries, and there is no 
doubt that a large supply of any article 
generally lowers its price; but the noble 
Lord, in the case of the low price of sugar, 
ought not to attribute to one exclusive 
cause that which many other causes have 
tended to produce. It is indispensable if 
we wish justly to appreciate the present 
circumstances of the sugar-growing colo- 
nies to take into account the depression 
which arises from general causes, and not 
to attribute the whole of it to one single 
cause applicable to sugar alone. 

The noble Lord, although he stated in 
the beginning of his remarks that he was 
not prepared to maintain the total exclusion 
of slave-grown sugar from the British 
market, yet in the latter part— 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: The 
right hon. Gentleman misunderstood me? 
I said I was not prepared to make a pro- 
position to admit foreign and exclude slave- 
grown sugars, because I did not think after 
what had fallen on a former occasion from 
the noble Lord opposite (the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs), to the effect 
that such a distinction could not be made, 
I could succeed in that proposition without 
depriving Her Majesty’s Ministers of their 
offices, and I was not prepared to make it 
on that account. But I was prepared to 
exclude slave-grown sugar, and foreign 
with it, if the one could not be excluded 
without the other. 

The CHANCELLOR or tnzr EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg the noble Lord’s pardon if I 
have, though unintentionally, misstated his 
argument; and I must return him my 
thanks, on the part of my Colleagues and 
myself, for the forbearance which he is 
disposed to show towards Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

My noble Friend has stated at great 
length the injustice with which he con- 
siders that the West Indians were treated 
in the amount of compensation awarded to 
them at the time of the abolition of sla- 
very, and has stated also the greater lib- 
erality which this country has shown in 
giving compensation for slaves in other 
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cases. Indeed, the peculiar claim which 
the West Indian body prefer for protec. 
tion, and the groundwork of their case, as 
stated by themselves, is this—that they 
are entitled to further compensation from 
this country in consequence of the injury 
which they sustained by being deprived of 
the compulsory labour of their slaves. In 
the last Report of the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica it is to the Act of 1833, and 
not to the Act of 1846, that their dis. 
tresses and sufferings are attributed. The 
position of the West Indians is, that they 
were at that time the owners of a large 
body of slaves, by whose labour they ma- 
nufactured sugar much more cheaply than 
they are at present able to produce it, and 
that inasmuch as this country, without 
consultation or arrangement with them, 
by the Act of the Imperial Legislature, 
abolished slavery — deprived them of their 
property, and the means of producing sugar 
cheaply -——we are bound to compensate 
them for the injury thus inflicted. The 
principle of compensation was, indeed, ad- 
mitted by this country. But the noble 
Lord and the West Indian body represent 
the inadequacy of the amount awarded to 
them by Parliament, and that we are 
therefore bound to grant them further 
compensation. This compensation they 
claim in the shape of protection, by 
which the price of sugar is to be en 
hanced to the consumers of this coun- 
try. On this point of the principle on 
which compensation was awarded, and of 
the adequacy of the amount, I will refer to 
the authority of Lord Stanley, who was 
the organ of the Government in bringing 
forward the measure of emancipation; and 
to that authority, although it may not 
weigh so much with the West Indians, my 
noble Friend will be inclined to defer. 
Lord Stanley, in proposing the measure 
for the emancipation of the slaves, referred 
to the papers presented by the West In- 
dian proprietors to the Board of Trade, in 
which the net profits arising from the cul- 
tivation of sugar were estimated by them- 
selves at 1,200,000/. a year; and he esti- 
mated from somewhat similar data the pro- 
fits from coffee and rum at from 250,000/. 
to 300,000/. a year; making the total net 
profit of West Indian property 1,500,0001. 
a year. Assuming then ten years’ purchase 
to be not far from the usual rate for West 
Indian property, the sum of 15,000,000. 
did not very inadequately represent its total 
value. The sum which the West In- 
dians actually received considerably ex- 
ceeded 15,000,000/.; and after a payment 
higher than what might have been con- 
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sidered @ fair compensation for the whole 
of the West Indian property, I do not 
think that any strong claim can be made 
out for further sacrifice on the part of 
this country. The calculations upon which 
Lord Stanley’s statement was founded 
were furnished by the West Indians. The 
eople of this country submitted cheer- 
fully to the heavy sacrifice which was then 
imposed upon them for the sake of these 
West Indians; and, in my opinion, they 
ought not to be called upon to submit to 
the further burden which the protection 
now demanded would entail upon them. 
The noble Lord has spoken very strongly 
of the grievance occasioned to the West 
Indians by the term of the apprenticeship 
originally contemplated having been sub- 
sequently shortened. Some parties may 
have been, and undoubtedly were, injured 
by the abrupt termination of the appren- 
ticeship; but I believe that it is pretty 
generally admitted in the colonies that the 
value of the system of apprenticeship was 
not so great as had at first been estimated; 
and in one, if not more, of the islands, the 
local legislature anticipated the period first 
fixed by Parliament for its termination. 
Whatever opinion, however, may be en- 
tertained of the claim of the West India co- 
lonies on the ground of their having been de- 
prived of slave-labour, it is obvious that this 
claim does not apply in any way to the East 
Indies. It may be doubtful how far the Mau- 
ritius is entitled to much consideration on 
this ground. About four years ago a very 
able pamphlet was published, entitled, The 
Ministry and the Sugar Duties. Whether 
truly or not, it was supposed to have been 
written by a right hon. Member of this 
House; but however that may be, it was 
written in no unfriendly spirit to the colo- 
nies, and is well deserving attention, not 
only from the ability with which the writer 
maintains the principles which he advo- 
cates, but from the intimate knowledge 
which he displays of the whole of the sub- 
ject. He considered the island of the 
Mauritius to be overflowing with labour 
after an importation of about 40,000 la- 
bourers, which has now amounted to up- 
wards of 60,000; and he therefore places 
the Mauritius and the East Indies on the 
same footing, and excludes them both from 
any claim to consideration on the ground 
of the abolition of slavery. If, then, the 
ground upon which we are to proceed, is 
that which is put forward by the West In- 
dians, how are we to deal with the sugars 
of the East Indians and the Mauritius ? 
Are we to reimpose a differential duty upon 
the produce of the East Indies as against 
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that of the West Indies? Or are the East 
Indies to have the benefit of a protecting 
duty, to which they have not the slightest 
claim; and are the people of this country 
to be taxed 10/. a ton on their sugar in 
order to compensate parties for a loss 
which they have not sustained? Not more 
than half our consumption of sugar comes 
from the West Indies, and with a protect- 
ing duty of 101. a ton, the tax which we 
should have to pay on this account to the 
East Indies and the Mauritius, would 
amount to about 1,200,000/. a year. 

If we are prepared to say that we will ad- 
mit no sugar except that from the West In- 
dies, to give to the West Indies a complete 
monopoly of the English market, we should 
be acting consistently at least with a view 
to the discouragement of slave-grown 
sugar. We should then at least have a 
position which would be tenable. The 
position was most materially changed 
when we admitted East Indian sugar; but 
it become utterly untenable as soon as we 
admitted free-labour sugar from other 
sources than our own possessions. As 
soon as this was done, we found ourselves 
compelled to admit also the slave-grown 
sugars of all those countries with whom we 
had treaties containing the ‘‘ most favour- 
ed nation” clause, and thus the ground 
and indeed the possibility of the exclusion 
of slave-grown sugar was completely cut 
from under our feet. We should only in- 
volve ourselves in difficulty, and draw upon 
ourselves the ridicule of the whole world, 
by attempting to maintain a position which 
is in itself utterly indefensible. In 1844, 
the proposition was made by a Government 
not unfavourable to West Indian interests, 
and comprising within it West Indian pro- 
prietors, for the admission of free-labour 
sugar from foreign countries. In com- 
mon with my noble Friend near me, and 
other Gentlemen, I contended at the time 
that the distinction between sugar the 
produce of free labour, and slave-grown 
sugar, could not be maintained. I argued, 
that in spite of the attempt to keep up such 
a distinction, the admission of foreign free- 
labour sugar must operate as a certain and 
positive encouragement to the production 
of slave-grown sugar. It would obviously 
do so by creating a demand for more slave- 
grown sugar in the European market, be- 
cause if the free-labour sugar then disposed 
of on the Continent was brought to Eng- 
land, it was not to be supposed that the 
people on the Continent would go with- 
out their usual supply of sugar; and the 
deficiency occasioned in that supply by 
transferring free-labour sugar to England 
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must necessarily be supplied by sugar the 
produce of slave labour. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford then stated his opinion that the 
measure would not have that effect; but, 
drawing a distinction which I confess I 
have never been able to understand, ad- 
mitted that it possibly might have that 
tendency. This question, however, was 
completely set at rest by the reason which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth afterwards assigned for the 
disappointment which was experienced at 
the small supply of free-labour sugar to 
this country, under the operation of this 
Act of 1844. He accounted for it by the 
fact, that the crop in Cuba having failed, 
and the usual supplies to Europe from 
thence having consequently fallen short, 
the free-labour sugar which would other- 
wise have come here was diverted to the 
Continent. I think it will be conceded to 
me that if a deficient supply of slave la- 
bour to the continent of Europe was made 
good by free-labour sugar diverted from 
this country, the converse of this must be 
equally true, and that free-labour sugar 
being withdrawn to this country from the 
Continent, the vacuum must be filled by 
an increased supply of slave-grown su- 
gar. The ground upon which the ad- 
mission of this foreign sugar was re- 
solved upon, was the admitted insufficiency 
of the supply of colonial sugar. It was 
stated by the Government, in answer to 
the protestations of the West Indians, 
that their monopoly could not be longer 
maintained, because the supply which 
they could afford was inadequate to our 
wants. The probable importation of free- 
labour sugar in the year 1845 was esti- 
mated at 20,000 tons: the actual imperta- 
tion only amounted to 4,000; and in the 
last year ending 5th of January it is under 
12,000 tons. Experience has not been 
found to confirm the anticipations entertain- 
ed in 1844, that there would be a large in- 
crease of the production of free-labour su- 
gar. I have had a statement put into my 
hand this morning from a large house in the 
city, stating that the exports from Java 
were in the year 1840, 60,900 tons, whilst 
in the year 1847 they were only 55,600 
tons. I will not now go into the question 
whether Java sugar is really the produce 
of free labour or not : it is enough for my 
purpose to show that the expectations of 
considerable supplies from that country have 
not been realised. Indeed, when the Act 
of 1846 was introduced, I recollect that the 
supply of sugar from all free-labour sources 
was a good deal exaggerated. The noble 
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Lord opposite anticipated that the East 
Indies would send in the then current 
year 100,000 tons. The hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire actually laughed when J 
estimated the probable importation from 
the East Indies at 75,000 tons. I do not 
think that the passing of the Act of 184§ 
could have produced much effect upon the 
importations from India previously to 
1847; but the quantity imported in that 
year was actually below my estimate, being 
only 73,000 tons. Of course I can claim 
no great credit for this, my estimate hay. 
ing been formed from data supplied by 
other persons well acquainted with the 
subject; but the result showed that the 
conclusion from their data was very nearly 
correct. 

The House will also remember the ef. 
fect of the measure of 1844 was to en. 
courage directly the produce of slave. 
grown sugar, because when we had con. 
sented to admit the free-labour sugar of 
some countries, we were bound by the ob. 
ligation of the treaty to admit even the 
slave-grown produce of many foreign 
countries. On referring to the imports of 
sugar for the last year, I find that we im- 
ported no less than 3,000 tons of sugar 
from countries where slavery exists ; but 
which we should have been bound to ad- 
mit under treaty, even if the Act of 1846 
had not been passed. But I do not 
think that the consequences of the mea 
sure of 1844 can be considered to have 
stopped even here. According to the 
views of the authors of the Act of 1844, 
no sugars could be excluded, except those 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil. But 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs stated very distinctly 
his opinion, that under a fair construction 
of existing treaties with Spain, we were 
bound to admit the produce of her colonies 
on the same terms as those on which we 
admitted the sugar of any other foreign 
country. I think that the arguments 
which were used against my noble Friend 
entirely failed in disproving his position; 
and I entirely concur in the opinion 
which he then expressed. The slave- 
grown sugars, therefore, of Cuba and Por- 
to Rico, must have been admitted on the 
same terms as those of Java and the Phi- 
lippine Islands. The Danish and the Dutch 
colonies in the West Indies could all claim 
the same privileges under treaties which 
entitled those countries to the advantages 
of the most favoured nation. I believe, 
therefore, that when we once consented to 
admit foreign sugar of any description, 
there was no country in the world, except 
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Brazil, whose slave-grown sugar could be 
excluded. It was obviously absurd, there- 
fore, to attempt to pass laws for the admis- 
sion of free-labour sugar only, maintaining 
a distinction against the produce of slavery, 
when such was the condition in which the 
country was placed by our commercial 
treaties. The position in which we were 
placed was indefensible on any rational 
ground: it was impossible to legislate 
against @ single country, and it was infin- 
itely better to do away with all exceptions, 
and legislate upon an uniform and intel- 
ligible principle, when we could no longer 
maintain the exclusion of sugar from the 
greater part of those countries in which 
it is produced by slave labour. It seems 
to me, therefore, that any question of sla- 
very and of dealing with slave-grown sugar, 
differently from other sugar, on the ground 
of its being the produce of slave labour, 
must be omitted from the present discus- 
sion; and the point upon which we have 
to decide, is simply protection or no pro- 
tection. 

We are called upon now to determine 
whether we are prepared to re-enact a 
system of protection which will impose 
a heavy and what I consider to be 
The 


an unjust tax upon the consumer. 
protection asked for by the West Indian 


body is 107. per ton. The object is dis- 
tinctly and avowedly to enhance the price 
of sugar, and to make it 10/. per ton 
dearer to the consumer. No persons can 
state their case more fairly than the West 
Indians have done; they consider them- 
selves entitled to this premium of 10/. per 
ton at the expense of the consumers. 
Nor would this amount to any inconsider- 
able sum. The number of tons entered 
for home consumption in the last year was 
290,000. The increase of price, therefore, 
would have been 2,900,000. Taking the 
quantity of sugar consumed annually in 
England in round numbers at 300,000 
tons, the increased tax upon the commu- 
nity from this source, would be no less 
than 3,000,000/. annually. This estimate 
is not one which I alone have formed. 
Mr. Porter, in his Progress of the Na- 
tion, states that the increased cost to the 
country from protecting duties on sugar 
in the year 1840, putting it however as 
an extreme case, was 5,000,0002. The 
author of the pamphlet to which I have al- 
ready referred enters into a calculation to 
show the additional cost of sugar to this 
country, above what it would have been if 
the importation of slave-grown produce had 
been permitted. He calculates that in the 
five years preceding 1844, we paid on an 
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average 3,200,000I. yearly more for our 
sugar than we should have done, if there 
had been no protecting duty—16,000,0007. 
n the course of the five years. This is no 
slight burden upon the community; and 
before we consent to impose it we may 
well pause, and inquire what the grounds 
are upon which the West ‘Indians propose 
to maintain their claim. There is one ob- 
jection which, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I may be excused in making—and 
that is the loss to the revenue which would 
result from the imposition of a protecting 
duty. A protecting duty is invariably in- 
jurious to the revenue. It is most objec- 
tionable, as taking so much more from the 
consumer than it produces to the Exche- 
quer. A protecting duty is a clear loss 
and no gain. I objected on this ground 
to the scale of differential duties, which 
were contained in the Tariff of 1842, which 
have since been so wisely abandoned; and 
I have frequently pointed out on former 
occasions the evils of duties of this class. 
The only duties with which, since the pre- 
sent Government came into office, I have 
had to deal, have been dealt with on what 
I believe to be sounder principles, namely, 
by reducing differential duties; and I am 
happy to say that, whilst the result has 
reduced the price to the consumer, it has at 
the same time added largely to the revenue. 
It is a remarkable and satisfactory cireum- 
stance, that at a time when almost all the 
other duties have fallen off, those upon 
sugar, molasses, and rum, have experi- 
enced a considerable increase. In 1845 
the produce of the duties on sugar and 
molasses amounted to 3,745,0001.; in 
1846 to 4,050,0007.; and in 1847, great 
as was the depression in all branches of 
our commerce, those duties have produced 
4,596,0001. With regard to the question 
of protection, I think it must be taken as 
I have seen it stated in some of the publi- 
cations which have appeared upon the 
subject; and that we must simply decide 
whether we are prepared to continue in 
the course which for some years we have 
pursued, or to revert to the former system 
of protective duties. The claim for pro- 
tection put forth by the West Indians is, 
after all, the same as that which is put 
forward by the farmer in this country. 
The West Indian asks for protection 
in order to enable him to compete with 
the cheaper produce of Cuba and Brazil. 
The farmer asks for protection in order 
that his produce may compete with the 
cheaper corn of the United States. They 
both advise the imposition of a heavy 
tax on the people for their own especial 
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benefit. Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not admit any such proposition. They con- 
sider that taxes should be levied for the 
purposes of revenue alone; and that to im- 
pose a tax for the purpose of enhancing 
the price to the consumer, is a policy based 
on erroneous principles. I am ready to 
admit, that, in removing protection, parties 
should be considerately dealt with; but the 
colonies have no right to complain of the 
sudden withdrawal of protection. It was 
diminished in 1844; it was diminished 
again in 1846; but it will not be finally 
withdrawn until 1851—no less than eigh- 
teen years after the passing of the Slave 
Emancipation Act. In the discussions of 
1846, the wisdom of abolishing protec- 
tion was admitted. The right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth said that 
the principle of permanent protection could 
not be maintained. The hon. Member for 
Leominster, the eloquent advocate for the 
West Indians, was for free trade; he 
would give free trade for as well as against 
the West Indians; he objected to the scale 
of duties; he thought that the protection 
should have*been higher and for a shorter 
period; but he made no objection to the 
main principle of the Bill. No amendment 
of the scale was suggested, and the mea- 
sure passed into law. Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters feel that any interference with that 
law would now be exceedingly mischievous, 
and they are not prepared to consent to 
any alteration whatever in its provisions. 

I will now apply myself to some of the 
other questions which my noble Friend has 
raised, and take notice, at the same time, 
of some of the points upon which the West 
Indian interest is entitled to consideration. 
I find by the papers laid before the Board 
of Trade by the West Indians in 1830, 
that they estimated the restrictions to 
which they were then subjected as a charge 
to the amount of 5s. 63d. upon every hun- 
dredweight of sugar. On looking back to 
what these restrictions were, I find them 
thus stated: the first of the disadvantages 
to which they referred, was the necessity of 
obtaining their supply of lumber and pro- 
visions from the North American pro- 
vinces. This has been entirely removed. 
The second restriction consisted in the 
differential duties on foreign goods import- 
ed into the islands for the benefit of the 
English producer: these duties the various 
colonies were empowered themselves to re- 
move if they chose, by an Act passed at 
the end of the Session of 1846. The 
third disadvantage is that arising from 
the navigation laws. The noble Lord states 
that the repeal of those laws will be of no 
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advantage to the colonies; but the House 
of Assembly in Jamaica have attached the 
greatest importance to it. Without enter. 
ing at any length into that question, | 
may state that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose such an 
alteration of the navigation laws as will 
remove that ground of objection, and put 
an end to any disadvantage to the West In- 
dians arising from that source. The next 
disadvantage complained of on the part of 
the West Indians was, that their produce, 
which consists principally of sugar, was not 
freely admitted into the breweries and dis- 
tilleries of this country. That cause of 
complaint has, I conceive, been substan- 
tially removed by the Act of last Session, 
The admission of sugar for these purposes 
has by no means been inoperative; and 
although the recent fall in the price of 
barley has checked the consumption of 
sugar for these purposes, yet a consider- 
able quantity has been used both in brew- 
eries and distilleries in the course of last 
year. The sugar used in brewing amount- 
ed to 72,364 ewt., and that used in distil- 
lation to 20,632, making together 92,996 
ewt., being equal to 52,078 quarters of 
malt. The fourth cause of complaint was 
the high differential duty on rum for the 
protection of British spirits. By the Acts 
of 1846 and 1847, I have reduced this 
duty one half—viz., from ls. 6d. to 9d. 
I need scarcely remind the House that rum 
forms an important portion of the produce 
of the West Indies. Now, what have 
been the quantities of that article imported 
into this country during the last three 
years? In 1845, it was 2,496,000 gal- 
lons; in 1846, the importation amounted 
to 2,653,000 gallons; and in 1847 it had 
further increased to 3,329,000 gallons. 
The greatest increase, of course, has been 
in Scotland and in Ireland, where the for- 
mer rates of duty were nearly prohibitory. 
In Scotland, the importation has increased 
from 49,264 gallons to 382,888 gallons; 
and in Ireland from 14,598 gallons to 
176,637 gallons. I am happy also in 
being able to state, that, as far as I have 
been able to learn, the distillers in neither 
of those countries complain of having been 
in any way injured. I refer with pleasure 
to these facts as proofs of the advantages 
of the measures which have been passed 
for reducing the differential duty upon rum 
to 9d., both to the consumer and to the 
West Indian producer. 

The opinion which I individually express- 
ed last year that a differential duty of 6d. 
would fairly meet the justice of the case, re- 
mains unchanged; and I was glad to hear 
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from what fell from the noble Lord that he 
js prepared to go fairly into that question. 
I now come to the last disadvantage com- 
plained of—the want of a sufficient supply 
of labour; and the statement which I am 
about to make, will, I think, show that, in 
the last twelve years, a very great amount 
of active and useful labour has been intro- 


duced into the West Indies, and that the | 


immigration has been very extensive. The 
number of efficient slaves for agricultural 
purposes in the Mauritius at the time of 
emancipation was 28,000 — since then, 
63,000 immigrants have been received ; 
and although the colonists do not estimate 
their labour very highly, they reckon the 
increase of agricultural labour which they 
have received as equal to that of 23,000 
good labourers; so that even upon this es- 
timate the amount of labour in the Mau- 
ritius has not been far from doubled since 
the emancipation; and the quantity of sugar 
exported has, up to 1846, been increased 
nearly in the same proportion. In Ja- 
maica there have been introduced 8,500 
free labourers, and 3,000 liberated Afri- 
eans, making 11,500 in all. In British 
Guiana, where the number of slaves before 
the emancipation was 90,000, there have 
been introduced 33,853 free labourers, and 
6,180 liberated Africans, being 40,000 in 
all, equal to an addition of nearly one half 
of the previous amount of labour, In Trin- 
idad, where the amount of slaves before the 
emancipation was 24,000, there have been 
introduced 17,788 free labourers, and 3,186 
liberated Africans—so that in this colony 
the number of labourers has been nearly dou- 
bled. Although I am ready to admit that the 
supply of labour is still inadequate, I must 
say that its insufficiency has been greatly 
overstated. In three out of four of these co- 
lonies, there has been a very large amount 
of immigrants. 
supply of labour has not been so large ; 
but I am inclined to think that the alleged 
necessity for additional manual labour is a 
good deal exaggerated, and that it would 
be far more advantageous to the proprietors 
to turn their attention to various modes of 
economising labour, and of improving their 
mills and the process of the manufacture 
of sugar. From what I have said it will 
be evident to the House that very little 
indeed will remain of those restrictions, 
the charge of which was estimated at no 


less than 5s. 63d., and which were put | 


forward as giving a claim to protection 
in 1830, and that a good deal has been 
done towards supplying that want of 
labour, the necessity for which arose 
from the measure of 1833. 
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I come now to those questions, some of 
which have been mentioned by the noble 
Lord opposite, and which are pressed for 
by the West Indians, as tending in various 
ways to their relief; and I will state what 
the Government is prepared to do, and 
why they cannot go farther. The first re- 
quest is for the admission of molasses into 
breweries and distilleries: we cannot con- 
sent to admit molasses into breweries. 
The noble Lord has very properly said 
that the admission of molasses is entirely 
a question between the revenue and the 
manufacturer. As the law now stands, 
malt and sugar, which are the materials of 
brewing, both pay duty before they are 
admitted into the brewery: the duty on 
each is about equal; and it is therefore a 
matter of indifference to the revenue which 
is used. Molasses, I am given to under- 
stand, possess comparatively higher brew- 
ing qualities than sugar, but they pay a 
much lower duty. It would be impossible, 
therefore, to allow their use in breweries 
without entailing a serious loss on the re- 
venue: the loss upon every quarter of malt 
displaced by the use of molasses would be 
about 8s. 6d. The only mode of prevent- 
ing this loss would be to impose an excise 
duty in addition upon the molasses used in 
breweries, which would create an opening 
to fraud, entaila necessity for establishing 
a rigorous survey on breweries, and would 
render the boon of little value to the West 
Indians. With regard to distilleries, the 
case is different: the duty is not levied 
until the spirit is produced. I stated last 
year that if further experience would war- 
rant such a step, I should be glad to ex- 
tend the permission for the use of molasses 
in distilleries ; and after the experience of 
the last few months the Excise see no dif- 
+ficulty in doing so. I shall immediately 
ask leave to introduce a Bill for the pur- 
| pose of admitting the use of molasses into 
| distilleries, on terms similar to those which 
| now apply to sugar. In one respect, I 
| can carry the permission even further, for 

I am prepared to allow molasses to be 
| used jointly with grain. The next request 
| is the admission of cane juice. An applica- 
| tion was made to me last year to permit the 
| admission of all cane juice at a fixed duty. 
| I, of course, had no objection to the ad- 
| mission of cane juice, provided I obtained 
a duty upon it, equivalent to that which it 
would have paid if imported in the sepa- 
|rate shapes of sugar and molasses. The 
| only difficulty was to ascertain what this 
duty should be; and the means of forming 
an opinion were very insufficient. We 
asked the parties who made the application 
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to furnish us with a sample of cane juice, 
in order that we might ascertain the pro- 
portions of sugar and molasses contained in 
it. It was not without some difficulty that 
even a small quantity was obtained. This 
was analysed, and the result was that the 
proportions of sugar and molasses were 
such as to render the hundredweight of 
cane juice liable toa duty of about 11s. 4d. 
I named a duty in accordance with 
that calculation. A remonstrance was 
immediately made against so high a duty, 
and I was pressed to name a much lower 
sum: my answer was, that I had no means 
of coming to a conclusion, except from the 
result of this examination, and that I could 
not therefore name a lower duty than it 
warranted; but that if upon further in- 
quiry or experiments it could be shown 
that this amount was too high, I should be 
ready to give the subject my best con- 
sideration; that I evidently ought to have 
a duty equal to that which would be paid 
in the separate shapes of sugar and mo- 
lasses; and that I should be quite content 
with such duty on cane juice as it could 
be shown would attain this end. 

The next question to be considered is 
that of a further supply of labour. The 
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present supply of labour to the West In- 


dian colonies, arises from two sources, 
partly from free immigration, and partly 
from the importation of those slaves who 
have been liberated from captured slave 
vessels. I believe that the immigration of 
Coolies has not answered; but I have every 
reason to believe that a system of free im- 
migration from the opposite coast of Af- 
rica may be found successful. I believe a 
valuable supply of labour may be obtained 
from the Kroo coast. I have been informed 
that many Kroomen have returned to their 
own country, taking with them large sums 
of money earned by their labour in the 
West Indies. The account which they 
have given to their countrymen of their 
mode of labour in the West Indies has in- 
duced many others to go there in search 
of similar employment: others now in the 
West Indies have declined the offer of a 
passage home. There seems also to be 
reason for supposing that from Cape Coast 
Castle and other places, a further supply 
of labourers may be obtained. This im- 
migration is at present provided for hy 
means of loans raised in the various colo- 
nies for the purpose. We found this sys- 
tem established when we came into office. 
It had been sanctioned both by Lord Stan- 
ley and Mr. Gladstone; and although my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department might not per- 
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haps have sanctioned the establishment of 
such a system, he did not, for many reasons, 
think it expedient to interfere with a sys, 
tem which he found already in operation, 
Arrangements for obtaining immigrants 
to a certain extent had been made on the 
faith of the money to be obtained by these 
loans, and the immigration is in fact now 
in progress : but with respect to two colo. 
nies, Guiana and Trinidad, they have been 
unable during the last year to raise their 
loans; their legislatures have passed the ne. 
cessary Acts, but although advertisements 
have been issued for the loans in this coun. 
try, and on very adequate terms, no offers 
have been received. I think it therefore 
only right, that in their present state of 
distress, this country should step in to as 
sist them, and that a sum of money suff. 
cient to cover their present liabilities and 
to provide for some further immigration, 
should be advanced to them. Some par. 
ties have recommended that the colonists 
should be permitted to buy the slaves who 
are for sale on the coast of Africa, who 
should be afterwards set free on their ar. 
rival in the West Indies; but we cannot 
entertain such a proposition as that, which 
would obviously encourage all those horrors 
of the slave trade which occur previous! 
to the embarkation of the slaves. We 
must have sufficient security that the per- 
sons coming from Africa are freemen, 
With that proviso we are ready to give 
every facility to their being introduced, 
and we will recommend an advance not 
exceeding in the whole 200,000/. to the 
colonies for that object. The other source 
of supply of labour, is from the liberated 
Africans who have been taken on board 
slavers. Those set free at Rio, at St. 
Helena, and the Havannah, are already 
brought to the West Indies, but entirely 
at the expense of the colonists. We pro- 
pose, in the present distressed state of 
the West Indians, to take upon ourselves 
nearly the whole of the expense of con- 
veying them there. We propose to leave 
a portion to be paid by the colonies, as 
their willingness to contribute some part 
of the expense is the best test of there 
being a real demand for the labour. The 
great body of the liberated slaves are, 
however, set free at Sierra Leone, and 
latterly many have gone from thence to the 
West Indies. I believe that the number 
removed to the West Indies might be con- 
siderably increased. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose, so long ago as the 
year 1830, moved for a Committee for 
the purpose of inquiring into the condition 
of those blacks at Sierra Leone. I had 
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the honour to be a Member of that Com- 
mittee; and it was stated in a part of their 
report, in the year 1830, long before the 
want of labour in the West Indies, which 
has since been so much complained of, 
was felt as it is now, that— 

‘Jt is the opinion of the Committee that the 

ogress of the liberated Africans in moral and 

industrial habits has been greatly retarded by the 
frequent change of system in their location and 
maintenance, and by the yearly influx of thou- 
sands of their rude and uncivilised countrymen ; 
and it therefore appears absolutely necessary for 
the future prosperity of the liberated Africans 
already located, that one uniform system should 
be pursued towards them, and that a check should 
be put upon the influx of their captured bre- 
thren.”’ 
It would seem from further information, 
that, for the benefit of the colony of 
Sierra Leone itself, a large portion of the 
population of it might advantageously be 
removed to some other settlement. The 
conclusion Dr. Madden came to was, 
either that the territory required to be en- 
larged, or a large portion of the population 
to be removed to some other settlement, 
with more advantages for agricultural pur- 
suits. It was also stated by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, in his evidence already printed, that 
20,000 Africans might be removed, with 
advantage to the colony, which was posi- 
tively retrograding. It appears, therefore, 
that the system of locating liberated Afri- 
cans holds out no prospect of beneficial re- 
sults; and I believe that, with great bene- 
fitto Sierra Leone, to the liberated Afri- 
cans themselves, and to the other colonies, 
they might be removed. They constantly 
relapse into barbarism when left at Sierra 
Leone, and have not unfrequently been 
kidnapped again. In this case also we 
are prepared to take upon ourselves 
nearly the whole of the expense of re- 
moving them. 

On another subject representations have 
recently been made to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that considerable relief might 
be afforded to the West Indians in their 
present state of distress, by postponing the 
repayment of the loans which are ordinarily 
known by the name of the Hurricane 
Loans. We have agreed to postpone for 
a period of five years the repayment of 
any of the instalments of these loans, in- 
terest, of course, being paid upon them 
during that time. I may perhaps mention 
here that we received some short time 
ago a memorial from the island of Tobago, 
setting forth the distress under which the 
inhabitants were suffering in consequence 
of the recent hurricane, and praying for 
relief. We immediately authorised the 
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issue of a sum to meet immediate wants, 
and are prepared to make a loan, as 
has been done on former occasions, to 
enable the inhabitants to repair the loss 
of their property caused by this cala- 
mity, as soon as we have sufficient es- 
timates to enable us to judge of the neces- 
sary amount. These, then, are the mea- 
sures which we propose with a view of 
rendering some assistance to the West 
Indian interest. To permit the unrestrict- 
ed use of molasses in distilleries—to admit 
cane juice at a proper rate of duty—to 
bear nearly the whole expense of convey- 
ing the liberated Africans to the colonies 
—to aid the colonies by loans not exceed- 
ing 200,0001. towards the expense of in- 
troducing free labourers from Africa—and 
to postpone the repayments of the Hurri- 
cane Loan. I cannot say that I am san- 
guine enough to believe that they will sat- 
isfy the wishes and demands of the West 
Indian proprietors; and if I am asked 
whether I think they will be sufficient to 
restore the colonies to a condition of pros- 
perity, I will at once answer that I think 
they will not. The colonies require im- 
provement in many ways. They require 
improved systems of agriculture, improved 
cultivation of the sugar estates, and im- 
proved modes of manufacture. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) said some 
years ago, in the course of a debate on the 
question of the admission of free-labour 
sugar, that— 

“ With respect to the West India colonies, he 
did not believe it would be in the power of the 
Legislature to bring them into a sound and 
healthy state of cultivation, even if the duties 
that existed before the year 1844 were to be con- 
tinued for twenty years. New modes of cultiva- 
tion should be introduced, new systems of man- 


agement must be adopted, and a resident should 
be substituted for an absentee proprietary.” 


I believe that that right hon. Gentleman 
truly stated the first and main desideratum 
for the improvement of the West India 
colonies. What they want is greater 
activity, improvement in the mode of 
cultivation, better machinery, and a better 
system of manufacturing the produce. 
Without these, no great improvement in 
the condition of the West India colonies 
can be effected. So far am I from attri- 
buting much of the distress under which 
they are suffering to the Act of 1846, that 
I think it is very much owing to their 
having relied too much upon the system of 
protection, and that the effect of this feel- 
ing has been, the want of the necessary 
self-reliance and energy. It seems to me 
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to be clear that the high rate of wages in 
recent years has been very much owing to 
the disposition on the part of the proprietors 
to bid against each other for labourers, 
which was encouraged by the high price of 
sugar in those years, owing to the protec- 
tion which they enjoyed. I find that in 
the island of St. Kitt’s, for instance, the 
wages of labourers in the year 1838 were 
6d. a day; in 1839, 83d.; but in 1841 
they had been raised to ls. 03d. The 
amount of work to be performed for those 
wages was afterwards reduced, which 
amounts to the same thing as an increase 
of wages. But within the last two or three 
months the task has been again increased 
so as to bring the rate of wages to about 
what they were in 1839. The same 
thing has taken place in other islands. In 
a despatch, which we received yesterday 
from the Governor of Antigua, it is stated, 
that— 

«The wages of field work have within the last 
month fallen from 10d. and Is. to 6d. and 8d. 
sterling per day, and the price of task or job work 
has been proportionably diminished. In some 
cases the latter has been entirely discontinued, 
which seems injudicious, as tending to check in- 
stead of to foster habits of industry, and to hinder 
those who are willing to devote the whole of their 
time to working on estates, making the most of 
their labour.” 


The low price of sugar has tended to lower 
the rate of wages, and thus to remove one 
of the chief difficulties which at present at- 
tend the cultivation of West Indian estates. 
This in some respects might be regretted 
if it pressed unduly on the condition of the 
negro; but such is not the case. It is well 
known that with very little labour the ne- 
groes have had the command of all the 
necessary comforts and even luxuries of 
life; and that, by working for a longer pe- 
riod of time, they will still be able to earn 
the same amount as before, and to obtain 
their usual indulgences. This also ap- 
pears in the despatch of the Governor of 
Antigua, which proceeds— 

“Nor is it apprehended that by this unavoid- 
able measure (the reduction of wages) the work- 
ing classes will be subjected to any serious depri- 
vations ; for as there is reason to suppose that at 
the higher rates, by working three days in the 
week, they were enabled to support themselves 
and families in ease and comfort, it is anticipated 
that at the lower rates, by giving their labour 
more freely and continuously, they may accom- 
plish the same object.” 


It is very satisfactory to find that this has 
been done with the concurrence of all 
classes, and especially of the negroes them- 
selves, who have submitted cheerfully to 
the reduction, only expressing a hope that 
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when times mend they may be partakers 
in the improvement. They are also pro- 
posing in the island of Antigua to reduce 
the import duties, and to substitute for 
them a land tax. I believe this to bea 
very wise course. Hon. Gentlemen may 
remember that my noble Friend (Lord 
Grey), in urging the immediate abolition 
of slavery in 1833, proposed at the same 
time a tax on provision grounds, which was 
then rejected by the West Indians, although 
I believe that many of them have since re- 
gretted that that course was not followed. 
I find also that in an able pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Mr. Scotland, a Member of the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, he recom- 
mends for that island a change in the sys- 
tem of taxation similar to what is proposed 
in Antigua. The result of such a change 
would obviously be to lower the price of 
those articles which the negroes obtain by 
purchase, and to diminish the advantage 
of working upon their own grounds. This 
will be a great inducement to them to 
work more steadily on the sugar estates, 
by which they will obtain, from the money 
wages which they earn, the means of pur- 
chasing the articles which they require. 

Referring again to the want of improve- 
ment in cultivation, I will quote the opin- 
ion of the author of the pamphlet which I 
have before mentioned — The Ministry 
and the Sugar Duties — who says, in 
1844— 


“While the physical force thus became dear 
from emancipation, management did not become 
cheap, nor mind active and fertile: it is probably 
too near the truth to say that, at this moment, in 
the cultivation of West Indian estates, the special 
charges of slavery have remained, while the spe- 
cial charges of freedom have supervened upon 
them.” 


He goes on to state that many things re- 
main much in the same state as they were 
many years before. Now, let us look at 
our own country: in what state should 
we be if our agriculture had not been 
improved since the high prices of the 
war? But the West Indians very pro- 
perly disclaim being considered merely as 
agriculturists; and, indeed, much of the 
process of producing sugar resembles ma- 
nufacture much more than agriculture. 
What, again, would have become of our 
manufactures if there had been no improve- 
ment within the last twenty years? I be- 
lieve there is not a single piece of ma- 
chinery in any of our mills or factories 
which has not undergone considerable im- 
provement within that period. In the 
evidence given by Mr. Price before the 
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House of Assembly in Jamaica, we again 
find that he states most distinctly that al- 
most every process was carried on as it had 
been formerly, and that there was a total 
want of energy amongst the planters. 
Again, I find the same statement in a 
book by Dr. Evans, called The Sugar 
Planter’s Manual. He states that im- 
provement is excessively slow ; that there 
is hardly a department in which improve- 
ment could not be. made and is not wanted. 
Hon. Gentlemen will remember that in 
former years the question has arisen be- 
tween the producers of East Indian and 
West Indian sugar as to the intermediate 
duty on what is called white clayed sugar; 
and what is the ground of difference ? The 
East Indians complain that this differen- 
tial duty is a discouragement to the im- 
proved machinery and improved process of 
manufacture which they have introduced. 
The West Indians, on the other hand, re- 
quire the duty as a protection to the low- 
priced sugar produced by their inferior 
manufacture. Surely, Sir, stronger evi- 
dence cannot be adduced of the necessity 
for improvement in the West Indies. I 
cannot, therefore, admit that the present 
losses and distresses of the West Indian 


proprietors are to be attributed to the Act 
of 1846, to the admission of foreign slave- 
grown sugar, or to the doctrines of free 


trade. The Committee of the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica attribute their mis- 
fortunes not to the Act of 1846, but to 
the Emancipation Act of 1833: their report 
states that since the passing of that Act, 
of the 653 sugar estates then in cultiva- 
tion in that island, 140 have been aban- 
doned, and the work broken up. This is 
a most melancholy account; but such ac- 
counts are not confined to times since the 
emancipation of the negroes, or the ab- 
sence of adequate protection. On going 
back to the time not only of slavery, but of 
the unmitigated slave trade, I find in 
Bryan Edwards’ History of the West Indies 
the following description of those colonies : 
“Tn the course of twenty years, ending 1791, 
the planters of Jamaica (however profitably em- 
ployed in the service of the mother country, were 
labouring to little purpose to themselves ; it ap- 
peared that no less than 177 sugar plantations 
had been sold during that period for the pay- 
ment of debts; that 55 had been abandoned by the 
proprietors ; and that 92 others remained in the 
hands of creditors.” 
This account is much the same as that of 
the Committee of 1847. They were no 
better, it seems, in 1804, whilst the slave 
trade was yet in vigour. Lord Stanley, in 
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1833, quoted the report of the Assembly of 
Jamaica in 1804, which stated ‘that— 


“Every British merchant holding securities on 
real estate, is filing bills in Chancery to foreclose, 
although when he has obtained a decree he hési- 
tates to enforce it, because he must himself be- 
come proprietor of the plantations, of which, 
from fatal experience, he knows the conse- 
quences. 

‘Sheriffs’ officers and collectors of internal 
taxes are everywhere offering for sale the pro- 
perty of indiduals who have seen better days, and 
now must view their effects purchased for half 
their real value, and less than half their original 
cost. Far from having the reversion expected, 
the creditor is often not satisfied.” 


In 1807 they were in much the same 
state. In 1811 the petition of the House 
of Assembly of Jamaica stated that— 


“The ruin of the original possessors has been 
gradually completed; estate after estate has 
passed into the hands of mortagees and creditors 
absent from the island, until there are large dis- 
tricts—whole parishes—in which there is not a 
single proprietor of a sugar plantation resident.” 
And it goes on to say that a large propor- 
tion of the proprietors 
—‘‘now see approaching the lowest state of 


human misery—absolute want to their families, 
the horrors of a gaol to themselves,” 


In 1832 a Committee of the House of 
Commons reported as follows :— 


“The case submitted to them in these papers 
is one of severe distress affecting the proprietors 
of the soil. Your Committee have received abun- 
dant evidence of the distress which is said to have 
existed, in a considerable degree, for ten or twelve 
years past, and to have been greatly aggravated 
within the last three or four. In concluding their 
consideration of the causes of the depressed state 
of the West Indian colonists, your Committee 
have not forgotten that their depression has ex- 
isted in former times, and at periods anterior to 
the abolition of the slave trade. ‘To one of these 
periods their attention has been specially called 
by the reference of the report of the Committee 
of 1807, whence it appears that during the late 
war, and while still supplied with slaves from 
Africa, the planters complained of inadequate re- 
turns and of unequal competition in foreign mar- 
kets. These results were then ascribed to the 
circumstances of the war, which has long ceased, 
and which were necessarily independent of the 
causes now alleged.” 

Again in 1844—1two years before the Act 
of 1846—the Agent for the Island of Ja- 
maica represented that 

—‘‘ in almost every district the progress towards 
abandonment is manifest ; the returns of the cus- 
todes and magistrates authenticate cases most 
distressing, of ruin perfected, and peril impend- 
ing.” 

This was the state of these colonies in 
1791, in 1804, in 1807, in 1811, in 1832, 
and in 1844; and the same state of depre- 
ciation existed at those periods which is 
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now attributed exclusively to the foreign 
competition introduced by the Act of 1846. 
It is, however, impossible to believe that 
these effects have been solely caused by 
that Act, when we find the same state 
of distress existing, not only when there 
was no foreign competition, but when no 
want of slave labour could be complained 
of. We must look to some other cause 
which prevailed during these other periods; 
and I am afraid that the want of exertion, 
owing to the reliance of the planters on 
protection, has contributed to produce 
those evils, which we now hear attributed 
to other causes. 

With regard to the future prospects of 
the West Indies, I confess that for my 
part I do not see any reason why the cul- 
tivation of these colonies should not be 
continued, notwithstanding their present 
depressed state, because I find that distress 
prevails not only among the plantations of 
our West India colonies, but that the same 
distress exists in countries where slave la- 
bour is prevalent. I find that in Cuba the 


older race of planters are overwhelmed with 
debt; that the old plantations cannot be 
sold; that the only plantations which in 
Cuba are flourishing are new plantations, 


established and conducted by new proprie- 
tors, and on a new and improved system 
of management; and that money cannot 
be borrowed there under 12 per cent. I 
find that the produce of the West Indian 
colonies, as stated in the report of the 
West India Committee, is actually larger 
per acre than that of Cuba or Java. In 
Cuba the produce is but 1,200 Ibs. per 
acre; in Java, 1,900 lbs. per acre; in the 
Mauritius it is 2,000 lbs. per acre; in 
Jamaica, 2,000 lbs.; in Antigua, 3,000 
Ibs.; and in Barbadoes, 3,000 Ibs. per 
acre. 

Surely, Sir, this is encouraging, both as 
to the fertility of our own colonies, and as 
showing that the difficulties of sugar culti- 
vation upon the old-fashioned system are not 
confined to those places from whence slave 
labour is excluded. But, independently of 
this consideration, I believe it will be found 
that there is strong testimony to prove that 
free labour may be as cheap as slave labour. 
Considering that the harder portions of 
labour in Trinidad were performed by free 
labour even in times of slavery, and that 
such labour was found to be more economi- 
eal than slave labour even at that time, I 
think there can be but little doubt on this 
point as to the present period. I find it 
stated in a pamphlet which I hold in 
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my hand, written by Mr, Jelley of Ja, 
maica, that in the time of slavery the ex, 
pense of cultivation where gangs werg 
hired was for cane-hole digging from 4I, 
10s. to 51. 8s. per acre, whereas now it is 
no more than from 21. 14s. to 31. 2s. 
acre; while for cutting down and clearing 
heavy wood-lands the expense was in the 
time of slavery from 6/. to 8/., though at 
present it does not exceed from 21, 10s, to 
3l. 8s., and most of the field work in the 
same proportion. Mr. Scotland, who is 
a Member of the House of Assembly in 
Jamaica, says that the cost of slave labour 
is dearer than that of free labour. In Cuba 
the slave labourer, he says, costs 151. 16s, 
per year on an average; whereas the pay. 
ment of 1s. a day wages for all the “a 
ing days in the year in Jamaica is 15], 
leaving a difference of 16s. in favour of 
the free labourer. He goes on to state, that 
the system of management is the cause of 
the distress which prevails in Jamaiga; 
and he contrasts the resident Cuba pro 
prietor with the absentee proprietor. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: From what are 
you quoting these opinions ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER : I quote from the pamphlet of Mr, 
Scotland. He says— 


“ Contrast the resident Cuba proprietor with 
the Jamaica absentee proprietor, the one a prag: 
tised planter, skilled in the cultivation of his es- 
tates, and on the spot to correct all abuses, and 
regulate, with prudent care and management, the 
contingencies of his property, with a strict regard 
to economy; the other living in a far distant 
country, an alien to his estates, perhaps in the 
hands of an usurious mortgagee—perhaps, as in 
some cases, plundered by an avaricious and un- 
principled attorney, and only served faithfully by 
a hard-working overseer, or a humble bogk- 
keeper, badly and indifferently paid. Can any 
one wonder that a Jamaica property thus burdened 
and thus mismanaged cannot compete with 4 
Cuban or a Brazilian sugar estate? Reader, 
wonder no longer. If I speak not the truth, con- 
fute me—you shall then have the facts,” 


But there is one more instance to which I 
wish to allude on this subject, and that is 
the evidence given by Mr. Price, before s 
Committee of the House of Assembly in 
Jamaica, as to his own management of an 
estate in that island. What is the fact, 
as regards Mr. Price, on whose autho 
rity it has been attempted to throw 
some doubt? He went out some few 
years ago as the manager of an estate 
in the West Indies. He improved with- 
in three years the produce of that e- 
tate most materially. The persons for 
whom he managed it were, however, di 
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satisfied with him. They recalled him, 
and he came home to this country; but, on 
a full investigation of what had taken 
place under his management they were 
so satisfied with all he had done, that he 
has gone out again to undertake the care of 
the property. I will read the questions 
and answer's :— 


“‘ What crops have been made on Worthy Park 
during the last three years ?—In the year 1843, 
190 hogsheads; in 1844, 200 hogsheads; and 
since the 15th of March, in the present year, 
400 hogsheads. The estimate for next crop is 
yery nearly 700 tons. There was a mechanical 
difficulty in the estate this year, which has thrown 
alarge proportion of the present crop into the 


next. 

“ What other machinery is in use to economise 
manual labour ?—On Worthy Park a tramway 
was laid down for the purpose, at an expense of 
300/. per mile. It was said to be impracticable 
by my predecessor to make a crop of 400 hogs- 
heads. 8 wains, 16 persons, and not less than 
150 head of cattle, were idered ry. 





cu 

The use of a tramway has economised not less 
than 12 of these labourers, and 142 head of cattle, 
and has further economised 10 hands that were 
employed to carry the canes to the mills; 14 
persons were employed to carry away the green 
trash, Another tramway reduced this number to 
two, and sometimes to three hands. Horse hoes 
and small ploughs are used occasionally, but not 
to any great extent. 

“What are the circumstances that induced you 
to incur so heavy an expenditure for machinery ? 
—I felt convinced, in the first place, that there 
would be a reduction in the protecting duties. I 
concluded that whatever amount of labour I was 
employing for any certain purpose, required the 
same amount of labour in a slave country, I cal- 
culated the expense that was incurred by the slave- 
owner, and I calculated that if I could accomplish 
the same purpose, by an investment, even to an 
equal amount in value of slaves, in simple ma- 
chinery, subject to very trifling wear and tear, I 
should always be able to produce sugar cheaper 
than the slaveholder could. It was also in con- 
sequence of the general complaint in the country 
of a want of labour, which could only be over- 
come by the introduction of machinery.” 


This evidence seems to me very strong as 
to the economy of labour which may be 
introduced; and I cannot but think that 
the permanent interests of the planters 
would be better consulted by improvements 
of this description than by the mere im- 
portation of additional labour. 

In considering the question of the com- 
parative value of slave and free labour, it 
18 well worth our while to advert to what 
1s passing in a neighbouring country. In 
the French West Indian colonies they have 
still slave labour as in former years; but 
instead of being able to compete with the 
beet-root sugar grown by free labour in 
France, they require protection for their 
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sugar grown in a climate better fitted than 
any other for producing sugar, and on es- 
tates cultivated by slave labour. In 1843, 
a law was passed in France imposing a duty 
on beet-root sugar rising at the rate of 
5 franes per kilogram, in each year; until 
in August 1848 the duty will be equal 
to that on colonial sugar. I find, on turn- 
ing to Mr. M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary of 1844, that the effect which was 
anticipated from this arrangement was that 
the beet-root manufacture must ultimately 
be destroyed—that it would be annihilated 
in France as effectually as if the planta- 
tions were all rooted up. So far, however, 
from the growth of beet-root in France 
being destroyed, the production of beet- 
root sugar has increased in the most re- 
markable manner. The cheap slave-grown 
sugar of the French colonies cannot com- 
pete with the free-grown sugar of France; 
and the French colonial slave-owning sugar 
growers are now making representations 
to the French Government, that they can 
no longer maintain their ground against 
the free-grown beet-root sugar of the 
mother country, It is, I think, therefore, 
hard to say that the inability to compete 
with slave-grown sugar is owing simply to 
the circumstance of free labour only being 
permitted in our colonies; when we find the 
position in which the French colonies are 
placed when subjected to the competition 
of free labour in France. I believe the dif- 
ference between improved and imperfect 
cultivation, and the introduction of supe- 
rior modes of manufacture, enter largely 
into the result; and yet, strange to say, 
the French colonies manufacture their 
sugar more advantageously than our colo- 
nies do. They extract a larger amount 
of sugar from the cane than we do; and 
this is owing to the application of superior 
science and machinery. There is, I believe, 
great room for improvement in the con- 
struction of the mills, I find Mr, Evans 
stating, in the pamphlet from which I have 
already quoted on the manufacture of sugar, 
that he believes a very slight improvement 
will extract from 100lbs. of cane 201bs.more 
cane juice than is usually extracted. In 
our colonies 50lbs. of juice is, I believe, 
on the average, extracted from every 
100lbs, of cane; but mills have been sent 
to Cuba, to the Isle of Bourbon, and also to 
the Mauritius, by means of which they ex- 
tract 70lbs. of juice from 100Ibs. of cane. 
I am inclined, therefore, to- believe from 
reference to these admitted facts, that the 
produce of free labour may by a proper 
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process be rendered as cheap as that of 
slave labour. I will not trouble the 
House any longer on this matter than by 
quoting the words with which Dr. Evans 
sums up his work. He says— 

“ Were a system of husbandry continued in the 

British colonies similar to the one pursued during 
slavery, I admit that slave labour would prove to 
be the cheaper of the two; but were a proper 
and economical method, similar to what we see 
in Great Britain and many other countries, sub- 
stituted for the barbarous employment of the 
hand here, the reverse, I apprehend, would be 
found to the case. Wherever slavery exists, its 
numerical force must be adequate to all the calls 
that may be made upon it at any one time. Thus, 
if 300 labourers are required during crop, this 
number must be retained throughout the whole 
year; and if they are to be fed, clothed, and 
housed, economy demands that employment shall 
be found for them, and this necessarily implies 
the continuance of the system now in force in 
those countries. In every other respect the Bri- 
tish planter has unquestionable advantages over 
his foreign competitor.” 
My own opinion is, that free labour may 
be made to compete successfully with slave 
lahour; and when proper and necessary 
improvements are carried out throughout 
the West Indies, as elsewhere, I trust that 
they may still be maintained advantage- 
ously as sugar-producing colonies, and that 
under a different system of management, 
and perhaps a resident proprietary, they 
may exist in a comparative state of pros- 
perity, and be the principal source of the 
supply of our sugars. I hope that I am 
not too sanguine in anticipating that this 
may be the case; and I will say for Her 
Majesty’s Government that if any mode 
can be pointed out, by which the interests 
of those colonies can be advanced, con- 
sistently with sound commercial principles, 
we shall be perfectly ready to promote it. 
But we are not prepared to restore a sys- 
tem of protection which we believe to have 
been detrimental to the colonies them- 
selves, and most injurious to the interests 
of the people of this country. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, that the object 
of his rising was to state that, differing as 
he did altogether from the Government on 
this question, he nevertheless gave them 
credit for the statement which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, in con- 
senting to this Committee, they would be 
no party to any delusion respecting any in- 
tention to depart from the Bill of 1846. 
The sooner, in his opinion, that determi- 
nation on the part of the Government was 
known the better; as well as that the West 
Indians should know that they were not to 
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have any other relief than that which had 
been mentioned that evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman, in order that they might 
prepare for that which they felt must even. 
tually come—viz., their ruin, and perhaps 
the ultimate loss of the West India colo. 
nies. He had no personal interest in the 
question. Ie considered that it was part 
of the great question as to the employment 
of labour through the agency of capital, 
He did not take up the West India ques. 
tion as an isolated one; because he was one 
of those who considered that the West In. 
dies were not more entitled to protection 
than the agriculturists, who had been de. 
prived of it; and though he should feel it 
to be his duty to oppose to the extent of 
his ability any removal of the protection of 
the navigation laws from the shipping inte- 
rest, still he maintained that that interest 
also had not any greater right to protection 
than had the agricultural interest of Great 
Britain. He confessed he little dreamed 
when, some years ago, he was a Member 
of that House, and a willing and rejoicing 
party, with the great men that brought 
forward the question, to the abolition of 
slavery—he little dreamed that the time 
would come when he should ever sit in that 
House, as he now did, and witness those 
very parties who had formerly brought for- 
ward the glorious measure of the emanci- 
pation of the negroes, stand up as the ad- 
vocates of the admission of the slave-grown 
sugar of other colonies into competition 
with sugar grown in their own free-labour 
possessions. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer admitted that there was great dis- 
tress in the West Indian colonies; but the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed full of hope, 
that, after what he proposed should have 
been carried out, and if endeavours were 
made to improve the system of culture, 
the West Indians would be able to bear 
this competition with slave-grown produce; 
but let him ask him how, if it should turn 
out that they could not do so, the case 
would be when the differential duty be- 
tween the produce of their own and that of 
the slave-labour colonies would have ceased? 
The right hon. Gentleman and his noble 
Friend must know perfectly well that the 
effect of this Bill would be to open the 
British market freely to competition from 
all parts of the world, without any protect- 
ing duty whatever in favour of the British 
colonies; and which, he contended, must 
at the same time be in favour of the mother 
country : the necessary consequence must 
be, that a great proportion of the sugars 
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to be consumed in Great Britain would be 
the produce of foreign countries. But the 
policy of the Government up to this time 
had been, to afford protection to our co- 
lonies, and not to leave them altogether to 
the fate of foreigners; a policy which, in 
his opinion, had been most beneficial to 
Great Britain and her dependencies. If 
the right hon. Gentleman and the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government were 
bent hereafter on adopting the principles 
of free trade as regarded the colonies, facts 
which must be much stronger than any ar- 
guments which he (Mr. Robinson) could 
offer, would very soon prove that they had 
adopted a most dangerous and ruinous 
measure. He should like to ask the noble 
Lord, when other countries had reaped the 
advantages of the free-trade folly, and 
were better enabled, as they would be 
every succeeding year, to render them- 
selves not only independent of us, but to 
compete with us in other markets—he 
would ask the noble Lord, when his eyes 
were opened to the necessity of retracing 
kis steps, whether it would be as easy to do 
so then as now; and whether he did not 
think it more prudent to pause now for a 
moment on the ruinous policy on which his 
Government seemed determined upon en- 
tering? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be in- 
clined to ask what proposition he (Mr. Ro- 
binson) had to make on this subject ? He 
would tell the Government he would re- 
store protection to sugar to the extent of 
at least 10s. per ewt. on behalf of our own 
colonies, and against the sugars of foreign 
countries; and he would, if it were possible 
to do so consistently with the faith of trea- 
ties and the honour of the country (and he 
would not do it otherwise) exclude slave- 
grown sugar. Why, let the House consider 
what a wicked thing it was—he himself 
thought it an iniquitous thing—after having 
called upon the people of this country 
to pay 20,000,000/. for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves at atime when they were 
ground to the very earth by taxation, and 
after they had cheerfully submitted to the 
payment of that immense sum, they should 
ask the country’s consent to propositions 
which would have the effect of nullifying 
their attempts to emancipate the slave. At 
the time that the call was made for the 
20,000,0007., he represented a large con- 
stituency; and was he reproached for having 
voted for the payment of that sum out of 
the public purse that the negro might be 
freed? No; not one of even the poorest 
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of his constituents ever reproached him for 
having been a party to that measure; and 
he would take upon himself now to say, 
without fear of contradiction, that, although 
the pretext put forth, for the present mea- 
sure was, that the people of this country 
might have cheap sugar, if they were to ap- 
peal to the whole of the country, from 
the richest to the poorest, they would 
say—‘‘ We are desirous of having cheap 
sugar, and cheap food of every descrip- 
tion, because, in the present competition 
for employment, and depression of labour, 
it is absolutely necessary for the subsist- 
ence of ourselves and families; but we do 
not desire it if it is intended to restore the 
slave trade in our colonies, or to maintain 
it in the colonial possessions of others.” 
Those, he believed, would be found to be 
the honest sentiments of the people; and 
he, therefore, contended that it was a 
mere pretext—or rather a mistake—that 
these measures ought to be passed in obe- 
dience to the clamour of the people for 
cheap sugar. LHe firmly believed that the 
people of this country would be no parties 
to any measure which would give any en- 
couragement to slavery. He had no wish 
to detain the House any longer, although 
he felt most strongly on this subject, fur- 
ther than by saying that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer deserved credit for saying 
frankly that, although the Government 
was willing to grant this Committee, yet 
the noble Lord must not delude himself 
with any false hopes that the Government 
intended to depart from the principles of 
free trade embodied in the measures of 
1846. Anything less than this the Go- 
vernment would do for the parties desiring 
this Committee. He entertained the high- 
est personal respect for the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, but he could 
not refrain from honestly avowing that, in 
his opinion, the noble Lord, by these mea- 
sures of free trade, was undermining the 
safety and greatness of the country. He 
(Mr. Robinson) knew how painful it was to 
stand up in that House and advocate prin- 
ciples which had become so extremely un- 
popular, viz., those of protection, and 
point, on the other hand, to the ruinous 
consequences that must result from those 
free-trade principles which the people had 
so readily embraced. He warned the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that, al- 
though the revenue of the country might 
not, perhaps, immediately feel the effects 
of these falsely called free-trade measures, 
the ruinous effects would, in the course of 
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a short time, unmistakingly show them- 
selves in the revenue returns; indeed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had himself 
admitted, in the early part of the present 
Session, that there had been a defalcation 
in the revenue in consequence of those 
commercial embarrassments which had 
lately oceurred; and although he did not 
admit that those embarrassments were 
caused in any degree by free trade, yet 
he admitted that the revenue was in an 
unsatisfactory state. And he could tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that the state of 
the revenue would become more and more 
embarrassed every year; and that the in- 
come-tax, which was established in a time 
of profound peace, and which was so un- 
popular when it was brought forward, must 
henceforth become perpetual; and not only 
that, but its weight, he believed, must of 
necessity be increased even in the present 
Session of Parliament, which necessity 
would increase every year. And he said 
that because there was no proper remu- 
neration held out for the capitalist to in- 
vest his money in public works; the great 
body of the people were consequently with- 
out employment, and obliged to be sus- 
tained by the workhouse authorities. He 
verily believed that the great mass of the 
people of this country, who in prosperous 
times contributed the great bulk of the 
fiscal exactions, were at the present mo- 
ment enduring sufferings unparalleled in 
the commercial history of Great Britain. 
And he was of opinion that that distress 
would continue and magnify unless the 
Government and the Legislature returned 
to the principles of protection. The West 
Indian proprietors, in the extremity of 
their distress, were now calling for a re- 
peal of the navigation laws; the fact was, 
that that protection to which they were 
fairly entitled having been removed, they 
knew not to what source to apply for re- 
lief. Whatever palliatives, however, might 
be now adopted to remedy their grievances, 
must all eventually fail, unless measures 
were brought forward in which the colo- 
nies would be treated as integral portions 
of the empire. Unless this were done, his 
impression was that the colonies would be 
lost to us altogether. If they continued 
to maltreat them as they had of late, they 
might soon set about negotiating with the 
United States for the sale of the colonies 
for a slight compensation. The Canadas, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
West India colonies generally, had hither- 
to shown the most loyal attachment to the 
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mother country; but if these repeated as. 
saults were made on their vital interests, 
we could expect but little assistance from 
them if a powerful enemy in that quarter 
declared war against Great Britain. 

Mr. HUME, after the long discussion 
which had taken place on this most impor. 
tant question, did not rise to enter into ité 
merits. He only rose to submit to the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) the pro. 
priety of not pressing for the appointment 
of this Committee after the candid state. 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to the intentions of the Government, 
The noble Lord had so framed his Motion 
as to include an inquiry into everything 
connected with the colonies. He had not 
defined or limited his views to any one ob- 
ject. But what had been the response of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Why, 
he said, ‘‘ I make no objection to a Com: 
mittee; but I am bound to tell you that, 
whatever you do, we will not go beyond 
what I tell you;” and the right hon. Gen 
tleman had explicitly declared what the 
object of the Government was. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that one of the most 
important points in the case was to let the 
West India interest know what they had 
to expect. Would not the appointment of 
a Committee create expectations which 
would not be realised? He, therefore, ap- 
pealed to the noble Lord who had brought 
forward this Motion, with an anxious de 
sire to relieve the distresses of those whose 
case he advocated. He believed the no- 
ble Lord had avoided the recital of the 
disastrous state of circumstances, which 
few were aware of. He had had the state 
of things in the colonies put before him, 
within a short period, and he considered 
these important interests were in most 
imminent danger. He therefore submitted 


_to the noble Lord that he should not press 


his Motion for a Committee; but, on the 
explanation given by the right hon. Gen 
tleman, cast the entire responsibility upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. Many of the 
propositions of that right hon. Gentleman 
were good; and he was glad to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer frankly con- 
fess that it was by no means the intention 
of the Government to depart from the 
principles of free trade in their treatment 
of the colonies. He believed that those 
principles had not yet had a fair trial in 
the colonies; and that, if they had, the 
colonies would not be in their present dis- 
tressed condition. He had no hesitation in 
saying that free labour could compete w! 
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slave labour under good government; but 
until the produce of the one was made fairly 
to compete with that of the other, free trade 
would not have had a proper trial. The 
right hon. Gentleman had talked about 
40,000 Coolies here and 25,000 there, and 
asked was not that an amount equal to 
half the population of the whole colonies ? 
but the right hon. Gentleman forgot to in- 
form the Coun that this labour had been 
introduced in driblets, and only after the 
colonists had expended their capital, and 
therefore it was of little or no use. What 
the colonies wanted was a law to secure 
continuous labour, and to prevent squat- 
ting. They also wanted to be governed 
on general principes laid down by Parlia- 
ment, and not at the caprice of an ever- 
changing Colonial Secretary. If they had 
these, and a representative government, 
the rest might safely be left to their own 
good management. As to the question 
of slavery, he considered that we ought 
rather to use, to some real practical pur- 
pose, the enormous amount of money which 
was granted by this country: for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade on the African 
coast, or abandon the attempt to suppress 
it as useless. In his opinion the latter 
would be the better plan, for he was quite 
sure that slavery could never be put down 
until free-labour produce could be had 
cheaper than that of slave labour. That 
was the only remedy against slavery. The 
pernicious system of colonial management 
at home had been the principal cause of 
all the evil. If they were to believe the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the 
prejudice of those made by gentlemen who 
had risked their property and lives in the 


colonies, the consequences might be of the 


most serious nature. It was utterly im- 
possible that the colonial department of 
the Government could satisfactorily regu- 
late the affairs of forty colonies, distant 
and scattered as they were. The sugges- 
tions of experienced and practical men had 
been discarded by the Government, and 
frequent changes and new appointments 
were constantly made, which rendered it 
impossible that the colonies could be pros- 
perous. In order to adjust colonial affairs 
in @ satisfactory manner, there ought to 
be an Act of Parliament passed, clearly 
defining what should be the system of go- 
vernment to be applied to the colonies, leav- 
ing the internal management to the local 
authorities. If this method were pursued, 
the colonies might be made useful to the 
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country} but; in their present position, so 
far from being of service, they became 
dangerous to the empire. He hoped the 
noble Lord opposite would not persist in 
selecting the Committee; but if he did so 
he trusted he would include Mr. Wakley, 
the coroner, in order that the hon. Gentle- 
man might hold an inquest on the dead 
body of the colonies. He entreated the 
noble Lord not to accept what the Govern- 
ment appeared willing to give, as by so 
doing a great portion of the responsibility 
would be removed from their shoulders. 
Mr. ELLICE could not resist seconding 
the appeal just made by his hon. Friend 
to the noble Lord opposite, to reconsider 
whether he might not better serve the 
cause which he wished to promote by not 
persevering in his proposition. He assured 
the noble Lord, that, as one of the West 
Indian body, he felt deeply grateful to 
him for the interest he had evinced in their 
cause. There was not one of the body 
who did not think the noble Lord had made 
the proposition in the best possible feeling, 
and he had come to the House prepared to 
give him his support; but since he had 
heard the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his views had undergone a 
change. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex in thinking that the con- 
cessions contemplated were of some im- 
portance in the present state of the West 
Indian colonies. His reason for begging 
the noble Lord to reconsider the matter 
arose from a feeling in his mind that ex- 
pectations might be raised, and induce- 
ments afforded, to indulge in speculations 
in the colonies not justified by the result 
likely to be obtained by the concessions of 
the Government. There might be many 
expectations of various kinds raised, which, 
he felt satisfied, would end in disappoint- 
ment. He would not join the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in telling the colonies 
how they were to manage their affairs; but 
he would tell them that, as their position 
was now fairly ascertained, and as a fixed 
line of policy would be pursued towards 
them, that they should do the best they 
could to meet their situation. He had 
considerable experience of West Indian 
property; and his object had been to serve 
his tenants as much as he could, and avoid 
the responsibility of further advances in 
the dangerous situation of the colonies. 
He had told his tenants that if they could 
not pay their rent he would not demand it 
of them. [A laugh.| Gentlemen near him 
appeared to smile at this; but he believed 
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his remark would apply elsewhere besides 
the West Indian colonies. The grand de- 
sideratum for the colonists was for them 
to ascertain their true position, and to 
adapt their conduct to their circumstances. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
entreating the noble Lord to consider how 
far he might promote the interest he had 
at heart by persevering in his Motion for 
a Committee. 

Debate adjourned. 

Touse adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 4, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Parishes of Westadean, 
Singleton, and Ticehurst, Members of the Rural Decanal 
Chapter of Horsham, and Clergy of the Deanery of Dun- 
wich, against the Admission of Jews into Parliament.— 
From Members of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Manghester Unity, praying that the Provisions of 
the Benefit Societies Act may be Extended to them in 
common with other Benefit Societies. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 4, 1848. 


Minutes.] New Writ.—For Salop (Northern Division), 
v. Viscount Clive, now Earl of Powis. 

New MEMBER Sworn.—For Kilkenny City, Michael Sul- 
livan, Esq. 

Pustic BiLLs.—1° County Rates. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Ewart, from Dumfries, 
for Abolishing the Privilege now granted to Members of 
Parliament of Freedom from Arrest.-- From the Borough 
of Stafford, for Admitting the Bishop of Hereford toa 
Seat in the House of Lords.—By Mr. Headlam, from 
Newcastle and Gateshead Religious Freedom Society, for 
Abolition of Church Rates.— By a great many hon. Mem- 
bers, from an immense number of places, for and against 
the Jewish Disabilities Bill.—By Mr. J. Y. Buller, from 
Torquay, and Mr. F. Maule, from Members of the Free 
Synod of Angus and Mearns, for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Alderman Thompson, from 
Westmoreland, against the Roman Catholic Charitable 
Trusts Bill.—By Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, from Reading, 
complaining of the Conduct of the Roman Catholie Clergy 
(Ireland).—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from various places, 
against, and by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, from 
Roman Catholics of Falkirk, in favour of, the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By W. S. Lascelles, from Knares- 
borough, against Concession to the Roman Catholics.— 
By Mr. Fox Maule, from Perth, for Alteration of Law 
respecting Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By Mr. Bouve- 
rie, from Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, for Inquiry respecting African Emigra- 
tion.—By Mr. T. Baring, from Settlers in the Island of 
Grenada, and others, for Consideration of the West India 
Colonies.—By Mr. Divett, from Attorneys and Solicitors 
of Exeter, for Repeal of Duty on Attcrneys’ Certificates. 
—By Mr. Ewart, from Dumfries, and Mr. Fox Maule, 
from Perth, for Revision of the Stamp Duties.—By Mr. 
Parker, from Sheffield, for Reduction of the Duties on 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa; and from Stafford, for 
Repeal of the Window Duty.—By Mr. Bright, from Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, against Resumption of 
the Corn Laws (1846).—By Mr. Hume, from Aberbroth- 
wick, Scotland, for Repeal or Alteration of the Bank of 
England Charter Act, and Banks of Issue Act.—By Mr. 
Alderman Thompson, and Mr. B, Wall, from Indepen- 
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dent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, of various 
places, that the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Ac 
may be extended to them.—By Mr. Moffatt, from William 
Young and Company, Distillers, Fifeshire, respecting the 
Bonding of British Spirits—From Stafford, for Altera 
tion of the Law of Currency.—By Mr. Cowan, from 
Edinburgh, for Repeal of Game Laws.—From Royal 
Burghs of Scotland, for the Construction of a Harbour 
of Refuge at Dunbar.—By Mr. Heywood, from Lancas. 
ter, for Retrenchment of the Naval and Military Expen. 
diture.—By Mr. Cocks, from several places, for a Super. 
annuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, from Guardians of the Poor of the Leicester 
Union, for Alteration of the Law of Rating and Settle. 
ment.—By Mr. Ewart, from Dumfries, for Inquiry re. 
specting Turnpike Roads (Scotland). 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 

On the question that the Order of the 
Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate be 
read, 

Mr. B. COCHRANE said, he would 
take the opportunity of putting a question 
to the right hon. Home Secretary, on a 
subject which he thought the House would 
deem important, as it involved considera. 
tions of justice as well as the interests of 
many hon. Gentlemen who were Members 
of that House. He wished to ask whether 
it was the intention of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to bring in any Bill to amend the 
present law with regard to the trial of elee- 
tion petitions ? Many hon. Members of that 
House had been and others might be sub- 
jected to great hardship by having peti- 
tions presented against their return, and 
by finding, when it had been proved that 
the petitions were not well grounded, that 
they were still liable to bear the expenses 
of defending their seats. It was true that 
Election Committees had the power of de- 
ciding that petitions were frivolous and 
vexatious; but it was perfectly well known 
that they rarely did so unless in very strong 
cases; and it often happened that when 
hon. Members who had been petitioned 
against were declared to have been pro- 
perly returned—when it was clear that they 
had justice on their side—they were still 
saddled with very considerable expenses. 
There was another point connected with 
the trial of election petitions which he con- 
sidered deserved attention. A Member 
who was petitioned against was totally ig- 
norant in what order the charges made 
against him by the petitioners would be 
proceeded with before the Committee; and 
it was, therefore, impossible for him to 
have those witnesses present who might 
be essentially necessary to meet any parti 
cular charge; and the adjournment of the 
Committee, to enable him to obtain the at- 
tendance of the requisite witnesses, was 
attended with great expense. He thought 
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it only just that in these Committees the 
same principle should be followed which 
was adopted in every court of law—that a 
party placed upon his trial should be dis- 
tinctly informed in what order the charges 
would be made against him, and by what 
testimony they were to be supported. He 
trusted that these matters would receive 
the consideration of the Government, and 
that they would propose some alteration of 
the existing system, which was fraught 
with very great injustice to hon. Gentle- 
men against whose return petitions might 
be presented. 

Sir G. GREY was not able to state that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
bring in any Bill to amend the law relating 
to the trial of election petitions, with re- 
gard to the points to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred. The hon. Gentleman had 
complained of the practice with reference 
to awarding costs in case of the failure of 
a petition. Now, he did not think it would 
be possible to deprive Election Committees 
of all discretion in the matter. There was 
now a discretion vested in them; and if the 
party in whose favour a decision was given 
applied to the Committee for costs, it was 
in their power to grant costs if they con- 
ceived the circumstances warranted them 
But it would be impossible 


in doing so. 
to provide by Act of Parliament that which- 
ever party succeeded in obtaining the deci- 
sion of the Committee should be reimbursed 
the whole of the costs he had incurred, for 
such a provision would be productive of 
greater inconvenience than the present 


practice. He believed the reason that 
Election Committees so seldom made or- 
ders for the payment of costs was, because 
they were very seldom applied for. The 
proceedings before those Committees were 
frequently very protracted, and when a 
party found that he was not likely to gain 
the object with which he prosecuted a peti- 
tin, he believed it was the practice to 
give an intimation to the other side, and 
the petitioner retired from the contest on a 
sort of understanding that no application 
was to be made for costs. Under such 
circumstances, the party petitioned against 
was generally too happy to find that the 
opposition to his return was withdrawn, for 
| It was more economical to terminate the 
contest in this manner than to carry it on 
for several days longer, in uncertainty as 
to its ultimate result, He did not think, 
therefore, that the law on this subject 
could be altered with any advantage. The 
hon, Member for Bridport had also referred 
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to the inconvenience arising to a sitting 
Member who was petitioned against, from 
his not knowing in what order the objec- 
tions made to his return would be proceed- 
ed with. It was provided by Act of Par- 
liament that lists of the voters intended to 
be objected to, in the case of a scrutiny, 
should be delivered by the petitioners to 


| the Election Committee, and that these 
|lists should be accompanied by a general 


statement of the heads of objection; but he 
did not think it would be right to compel 
parties to state the order in which they in- 
tended to proceed with those objections. 
They ought not to compel parties to go on 
with a charge of bribery, when they con- 
sidered that there was no charge of bribery 
which they would be able to substantiate, 
and when the real ground of objection upon 
which they intended to proceed was of an- 
other character. He (Sir G. Grey) thought, 


| however, that it might be advantageous if 


the chairmen of Election Committees, fol- 
lowing the example of the chairmen of 
Railway Committees, would draw up a 
series of rules for the adoption of the Com- 
mittees over whom they might be called 
upon to preside, with a view to obviate un- 
necessary inconvenience and expense, and 
communicate those rules to the agents of 
parties who might come before them. He 
certainly did not consider that it was the 
province of the Government to propose any 
Bill on the subject. 


THE RIVER PLATE. 


Mr. DISRAELI wished to take this 
opportunity of putting a question to the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs respect- 
ing the past negotiations in the River Plate. 
The House would recollect that when the 
mission of Mr. Ouseley terminated, a copy 
of his instructions was laid upon the table 
by the Foreign Secretary. Since that pe- 
riod another mission had taken place to the 
same quarter; that mission had also ter- 
minated; and he wished to know whether 
the noble Lord would have any objection 
to lay upon the table a copy of the instruc- 
tions furnished to Lord Howden ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
he did not think the instructions referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman could at present 
be produced, consistently with the public 
interests. Though the mission of Lord 
Howden had failed, two other persons 
were still employed—one by the British 
and the other by the French Government— 
in continuing negotiations ; and the two 
negotiations were so connected with each 
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other—the one arising so much out of the 
other—that he considered it would be dis- 
advantageous to the public service if the 
instructions given to Lord Howden were 
laid before Parliament at the present mo- 
ment. There would, however, be no ob- 
jection to the production of those instrue- 
tions when some arrangement had been 
effected. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION IN, 
IRELAND. 

Mr. P. SCROPE inquired when the 
House would be put in possession of a con- 
tinuation of the papers relative to the pro- 
ceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners in 
Ireland; and also whether any proceedings 
were being taken in Ireland by the Go- 
vernment, by indictment or otherwise, 
against those parties who were opposing 
the execution of the poor-law to such an 
extent as to occasion the death of a num- 
ber—a considerable number, he feared—of 
Her Majesty’s subjects ? He stated this in 
general terms only, but he could refer to 
cases appearing upon papers already re- 
turned to the House by the Poor Law 
Commissioners to show that deaths were 
occurring by starvation, that being recorded 
as the cause in verdicts on coroners’ in- 
quests, and which deaths were entirely at- 
tributed in the Poor Law Commissioners’ 
reports to the neglect of boards of guar- 
dians and relieving officers to relieve the 
poor according to the law of last Session, 
notwithstanding those poor were entitled 
by law to be relieved and saved from 
perishing. That, he conceived, was an 
offence against the law, whether the parties 
were guilty by non-payment of their rates 
or non-fulfilment of their duties as guar- 
dians or relieving officers. The law in 
Ireland in this respect stood nearly upon 
the same footing as in England; and per- 
sons authorised by law to relieve the poor 
would, if any of them perished for want of 
the relief prescribed by law, be liable to 
indictment for a misdemeanor, if not for 
a higher offence. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE felt that the 
mode in which his hon. Friend had put the 
second question was so vague, that he 
was really at a loss to give an answer. The 
hon. Member appeared to have entered 
rather into a discussion on the general 
merits of the poor-law, than to have in- 
quired respecting any particular occur- 
rence. As the hon. Gentleman proposed 
to put a notice on the paper upon the sub- 
ject, he would perhaps then state to what 
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cases he intended to call the attention of the 
House, and he hoped he should be able t 
give a satisfactory account of the conduct of 
the Government. With regard to the firs 
question, the hon. Member was a little un. 
reasonable; reports from the Poor Lay 
Commissioners had been laid on the table 
at the latest moment that could be, during 
the sitting of Parliament, and other papers 
were in preparation, and no time should be 
lost in completing and producing them; 
but it was impossible to say exactly how 
soon they could be laid before the House, 


SUGAR AND COFFEE PLANTATIONS— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Mr. WILSON, on the Order of the 
Day for the Adjourned Debate on Lot 
George Bentinck’s Motion being read, rose 
and said, that in addressing the House oh 
this debate, it was his intention to confine 
himself strictly to the subject-matter in. 
troduced by the noble Lord, and to refrain 
from travelling into any questions connected 
with the general policy of the country, 
which had been noticed in the course of 
the preceding discussion. He would le 
perfectly satisfied to look at the question 
merely as it affected the interests of the 
cultivators of sugar, and to take the result 
of the arguments on the statements made 
by the planters themselves—on the condi- 
tion of the demands they were making for 
increased protection—and on the power of 
Government to afford it to them. The de. 
mands put forward by the West Indian in- 
terests might be taken as they were sum- 
med up in a pamphlet in favour of these 
claims, under four heads :— 

“1, That moral considerations compel us to 
prohibit the introduction of slave produce as long 
as moral considerations compel us to prevent 
slavery. 

“2. That slave labour is cheaper than free 
labour, and therefore to expose the West Indian 
planter to a competition with slave labour, eon- 
fining him to the use of free labour, is unequal 
and unjust. 

“ 3. That the exclusion of slave-labour sugar 
would be a protection to the British planter, and 
enable him to compete, and that the produce of 
Brazil and Cuba should be excluded. 

“4, That the Legislature has therefore the 
power to protect the colonies by excluding of 
charging with a heavier duty the produce of slave 
labour.” 


On these four points he was willing t 
hang the whole merits of the question; 
and if he did not succeed in setting aside 
every one of these positions, he should fal 
far short of what he expected to prove t0 


the satisfaction of the House. The first 
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allegation on which the whole hypothesis 
was founded, was that moral obligations 
had induced us to exclude slavery from our 
colonies, and that therefore in the view of 
the West Indian planters it followed we 
should exclude the products of slave labour 
from the shores of the mother country. 
But looking back to the history of the 
world, it would be impossible to deny that 
there had been any nation, which in the 
course of its rise from barbarianism -to 
civilisation, had not passed through a con- 
dition of things, wherein a great mass of 
her population were exposed to slavery. It 
would therefore be unjust to say, that be- 
cause in a certain state of civilisation 
| slavery was improper, we should not hold 
| any intercourse with countries which un- 
der other circumstances were compelled to 
' admit the continuance of such a state of 
- society. No nation had ever reached liberty 
and civilisation, in which the lower classes 
had not for years existed in a state equiva- 
lent to slavery; and he need not go very 
far back for the time in which the people 
of this country were in a very different 
state from that in which they now were, 
and when their moral sentiments had ex- 
tended subsequently to the colonies. He 


was not at all prepared to say, that because 


the relation between employer and em- 
ployed was that of master and slave, we 
should brand it as injustice and oppres- 
sion, however willing he was to admit that 
as soon as civilisation had sufficiently ad- 
vanced, it was the duty of every country to 
increase the liberty of her people as far as 
possible, and to put an end to slavery. 
Those conscientious gentlemen who had 
appealed to the House to preclude slave- 
grown sugar from our markets, would, he 
supposed, object to slave labour in any 
form, and would oppose it equally in Cuba 
ot Brazil, in Russia or in the United 
States. The principle of the question, if 
it were worth anything, should make no 
distinction with respect to the country in 
which slavery was tolerated. or the articles 
which slave labour produced.. If then it 
were laid down that we should exclude the 
slave-grown sugar of the Brazils, it would 
be necessary to contend that the produc- 
tions of Russia, where the relations be- 
tween serf and master were those of perfect 
slavery, should be excluded also, Equally 
incumbent on the supporters of this argu- 
ment would it be to refuse to admit the 
Productions of Egypt, for in no other 
country did there exist a more degrading 
connexion between the employer and em- 
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ployed. In the practical effect of this prin« 
ciple there could be no choice between 
cutting off all trade with Russia and the 
United States, and admitting to our ports 
the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and Brazil. 
If we were to exclude ourselves from com- 
mercial intercourse with nations because 
they differed in institutions, he apprehend- 
ed that all our boasted prophecies of the 
effects of commerce going hand in hand 
with religion and civilisation in the world 
would be in vain. The great practi- 
cal question to be considered was, first 
of all, the allegation that free labour was 
dearer than slave labour. Now, to esti- 
mate the exact value of labour was an 
exceedingly difficult thing. As an illustra- 
tion of this he would instance what had 
taken place on the Birmingham and Glou- 
cester railroad. On that railroad a short 
time ago the locomotive power had cost 
2s. 10d. a mile, and yet within two years 
the cost was reduced to 103d. This show- 
ed how great was the saving which might 
be effected by a change of arrangements. 
He held in his hand a letter from Trinidad 
denying that the cost of labour was any 
dearer now than it was during the last cen- 
tury, and stating that the cost of particular 
operations was merely what it would have 
been during the existence of slavery. In 
the last number of the Mauritius Mail he 
found an article which warned the planters 
of Bourbon that 

—‘ as long as slavery existed among them there 
could be no progress, no liberal institution, no 
good government, no security for life and pro- 
perty.” 

With respect to Mauritius, he found that 
whatever might have been the distress 
existing in that country, they had nothing 
to complain of from free labour. In 1832 
there were employed in the field, separate 
and distinct from the other slaves, 32,000 
persons, the production of sugar being 
larger than in any previous year, and 
amounting to 24,000 tons, or at the rate 
of three-fourths of a ton per head. Last 
year the production was 65,000 tons, con- 
siderably more than double what it was in 
1832. By the census of last year, he 
found that the largest number of labourers 
now employed in agriculture amounted to 
60,000, not quite double the number of 
1832, so that it was to be inferred that 
they last year produced, upon the average, 
upwards of one ton per head; whereas, un- 
der the slave-labour system of 1832, the 
production was three-fourths of a ton per 
head. With respect to Porto Rico, the 
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noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) did not 
seem to place much confidence in the state- 
ments of Colonel Flinter; but he could only 
say he had found, on the whole, that that 
writer’s statements were perfectly correct 
with respect to the proportion of the slave 
to the free population. Colonel Flinter 
stated, that in the chief part of the island 
cultivation was carried on by free labourers; 
that there were 275 sugar estates, and 148 
coffee estates, being but 423 in all (out of 
the whole 19,000) cultivated by slaves. 
The free coloured population was 280,000, 
whilst the slaves were only 50,000, being 
but ten per cent on the entire population of 
500,000. It appeared, therefore, that Co- 
lonel Flinter’s statements were quite borne 
out by the census taken two years ago. 
But, perhaps, the most conclusive evi- 
dence with respect to the greater economy 
of free labour was to be found in the 
progress of sugar cultivation in the East 
during the last twenty years. Java, now 
one of the most considerable markets for 
the supply of Europe, barely produced as 
much sugar twenty years ago as its inha- 
bitants consumed. The whole exported 
produce of that island in 1826 did not 
exceed 23,000 ewts., or 1,000 tons. Since 


1826, under a system of open competition 
with the slave labour of Cuba, Brazil, and 
Surinam, the production of Java had in- 
creased from 1,000 to 75,000 tons last 


year. We had not in the whole world the 
example of so rapid an increase in the 
production of sugar ; and his belief was, as 
far as he could judge from the information 
he had received from Dutch ministers who 
had resided in Java, as well as from other 
sources, that the inhabitants of that island 
were as free as almost any population in 
the world. Again, by the Chinese set- 
tlers at Singapore and Penang, sugar was 
produced at a lower rate than in any other 
region. On the continent of Europe, again, 
the present production of sugar was equal 
to two-thirds of the whole production of 
the West India islands twenty years ago. 
It certainly was not less than 100,000 
tons; and in beet-root sugar the difference 
in price from Cuba sugar was 2s. a ewt. 
only. The cultivation of beet-root sugar 
was rapidly extending on the Continent. 
This was a new species of competition 
which the West Indians had to contend 
with, but one over which the House had 
no control. Beet-root was becoming a 
new branch of agriculture in Europe, and 
an important element in the rotation of 
crops. In 1826 the whole amount of 
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sugar produced eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope was 21,000 tons; in 1847 jt 
had increased to 240,000 tons. This was 
a most important fact to consider when 
they were looking at the condition of, 
few islands in the Gulf of Mexico, which, 
a few years ago, had the monopoly of that 
particular article. So that this, added t 
the home-grown supply of 100,000 tons, 
made 340,000 tons available for the eon. 
sumption of Europe, against 21,000 tons 
which were available twenty years ago; 
and the whole of that increase was the 
produce of free labour. The entire quan. 
tity of sugar produced, twenty years ago, 
for the consumption of Europe was but 
297,000 tons. In those days the United 
States of America produced almost no su. 
gar at all; the supply of Louisiana wasa 
mere trifle; whereas you had now there a 
great production. So that, ‘taken alto. 
gether, you would find that, during the 
last twenty years, you had more than 150 
per cent increase in the production of su- 
gar in the world, in entirely new quarters. 
It was impossible to deny that so rapid an 
increase in the production of one artide 
must be attended with great disturbance 
in the value of property, and materially 
affect our relations with those old-estab- 
lished plantations which had been the or- 
ginal seats of sugar culture. Whether it 
was to be the fate of sugar, as had been 
the case with indigo, to be produced en- 
tirely by free labour, it was impossible for 
him to say; but had you adhered to slave 
labour, it seemed to him that, as infallibly 
as the cultivation of indigo had moved 
from the west to the east, so would the 
cultivation of sugar have gone to the east. 
If the House should comply with the de- 
mands of the West Indians, he asked if 
they would be any better off than they 
were now? Would they not still have to 
sustain the competition of Java, Manilla, 
and other countries? The House had no 
power to grant relief in this respect. Un- 
der the provisions of the new law regulat- 
ing the admission of refined sugars, we 
had opened our market at once to the 
whole of the beet-root sugar produced in 
France, Belgium, and different parts of 
the Continent. In every one of those 
countries there was a drawback on refived 
sugar exported, acting by way of bounty, 
equivalent to the protective duty imposed 
in the first instance. So that, unless we 
altered the whole of our commercial rela- 
tions with the continental countries, it was 
quite impossible to exclude from our mal- 
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ket the produce of European beet-root su- 
gar. Again, we had decided that refined 
sugar, like flour, was a manufactured arti- 
ce, to be admitted without reference to 
the country where it was grown; so that 
under our treaty with Holland it would be 
impossible to prevent the Dutch from im- 
orting the sugars of Cuba and Brazil, re- 
fining them in Holland, and selling them 
here as the manufactured produce of that 
country. There .were no means, there- 
fore, of giving protection by excluding 
slave-labour sugar from this country. It 
was a most satisfactory announcement 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the Govern- 
ment, while they were determined to ad- 
here to the Bill of 1846, intended to do 
justice to the West India colonies, by re- 
moving every species of restriction which 
could be repealed with propriety. There 
were also many other questions which 
might with propriety be entertained by 
the Committee. He believed that if the 
West India colonies were to be saved, it 
must be by a social change in the relative 
position of these islands. He believed 


that the Government, in dealing with the 
question of labour there, had committed a 


great error. He believed that the social 
constitution of the West India colonies 
was detrimental and inapt. Let the House 
compare those under the British crown 
with Cuba and Porto Rico: there was a 
material difference between the social posi- 
tion of the inhabitants. Ile found that in 
Porto Rico, forty per cent of the popula- 
tion were white people, seventy per cent 
were white and free people; and taking 
the two islands together they had only 
thirty-two per cent of slaves upon the 
whole population. In the British colonies 
only seven and a half were whites, and 
ninety-two were blacks. Was that, he 
would ask, a division likely to promote 
the interests of those colonies, or the 
efforts of civilisation? In Cuba, English 
and Spanish families had settled, whose 
descendants from generation to genera- 
tion succeeded to their estates and plan- 
tations; and who, if they made a great 
deal of money, spent it where they made 
it. A very different state of things 
existed in the British colonies, which it 
appeared to him were only looked upon 
as places for making fortunes. Gentlemen 
Went out there, made money, and in order 
to make the rest of their days comfortable, 
tame home and spent it. Ie very much 
preferred the latter to the former course; 
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it was a natural desire, and he had no 
doubt a very proper one; but he could not 
resist the consequences of both such sys- 
tems. He also found in six years that 
Porto Rico had constructed 47 regular 
bridges, 132 wooden ones, and 400 miles 
of railroad. He had the authority of Sir 
Robert Schomberg for stating that there 
was no less than 800 miles of railroad in 
Cuba, while there were only 1,200 in all 
the British colonies. It was impossible to 
deny that railroads were a great means of 
economising labour. He remembered some 
eight or nine years ago when a proposition 
was made to make a railroad in Jamaica, 
the gentleman who proposed it canvassed 
all the parties, merchants and settlers in 
the island, who ought to have been inter- 
ested in its construction; they all admitted 
the immense advantages which such an 
undertaking would confer upon the colony, 
but not a shilling did they subscribe to the 
undertaking; and every shilling that was 
subscribed came from the free-traders in 
the town of Liverpool. When they looked 
to these facts, and to the state of society 
in those countries, they must admit the 
reason why sugar should be produced 
cheaper in Cuba. No matter what changes 


| . . 
or regulations were made by Parliament: 


the social position should be changed be- 
fore they could cure the evil. It was only 
last week that he saw a ship fitted out for 
Cuba, and on board he found a number of 


iron tanks for storing the molasses, in 


order to save 10 or 15 per cent, which he 
found in the Parliamentary report was 
proved to be lost in the voyage. This 
argued a great energy, and a great desire 
to consult economy in that island. With 
regard to the condition of labour in the 
colonies, he was free to admit that a great 
deal of injustice had been done to the 
planter in the unnecessary restriction which 
had been placed upon the immigration of 
labour. The Government had shown an 
unnecessary jealousy of its own power in 
carrying out its laws, or an unnecessary 
distrust of its own snbjects in imposing 
these restrictions. In Trinidad, where 
there were only twenty-nine people to the 
square mile, and where there were one 
million of acres of waste lands, and where 
labour was unpleasant, little or no means 
had been taken to prevent vagrancy or 
squatting. Why, the first duty of the 
Government, after the Emancipation Act, 
should have been to have imposed some 
very stringent regulations upon this sub- 
ject; indeed he was sure that the matter 
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had not escaped the attention of the then 
Government. Lord Glenelg, in 1836, in a 
despatch, laid down the principle as 
broadly and clearly as any person could 
wish; but not a single answer was made 
to it, nor was the matter subsequently 
alluded to by his Lordship. He found 
that in Cuba and Porto Rico one of the 
chief means which had been taken to 
reclaim them was by stringent regulations 
against vagrancy and squatting; and all 
persons were held vagrants who had no 
visible means of obtaining a livelihood; and 
that was a very fair test; it was the test 
in civilised and cultivated society, and he 
did not see why they should apply a more 
lax code to the colonies. With regard to 
the immigration of labour, he had no objec- 
tion whatever; he thought that the plant- 
ers were entitled to obtain labour where 
they could, and how they could, so long 
as they did not transgress the law of the 
land. But although he was in favour of 
free immigration, he very much doubted 
whether immigration would confer any pre- 
sent benefit. He found that in Barbadoes 
there were 734 persons to the square mile; 
in Jamaica there were 88 to the square 
mile; and in Trinidad 29 persons to the 
square mile; and in Trinidad squatting 
was an evil proportioned to the population. 
He believed that an improvement in the 
vagrancy law would confer a greater prac- 
tical benefit than any immigration. By 
the last accounts from the island they 
would perceive that the distress which ex- 
isted last year was beginning to produce a 
new and a better state of feeling between 
the employer and the employed. He al- 
luded with great pleasure to a letter from 
British Guiana, written by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leominster (Mr. Barkly). The 
letter to which he alluded did honour to 
the mind of the hon. Gentleman who wrote, 
and showed that he, at least, had taken a 
clear and decisive view of the only mode 
by which the present difficulties were to 
be met. The hon. Gentleman stated, that 
to hope for protection was in vain—that 
he had voted for a repeal of the corn laws, 
and he could not hope for protection to 
sugar. But he said that the difficulties 
might be in some degree met by efforts to re- 
duce the cost of production. The hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the expenses of an es- 
tate were fairly divisible into three heads: 
first, the cost of supplies; next, the salaries 
of clerks and overseers; and the third, the 
wages of labour. All should bear their 
proportion of reduction and economy, and 





if wages were reduced by 25 per cent, 
there would be hope. Well, what was the 
result? That would be best known 
extracts which he would read with greg 
pleasure to the House, and which hop, 
Members would listen to with equal ples, 
sure, because they showed how readily 
the suggestions of the hon. Gentleman had 
been complied with. These extracts wer 
from two numbers of the Royal Gazety 
of George Town, in Guiana :— 


* Some slight consideration, however, will 
convinee us that we have neither been for years 
pursuing a phantom, nor have little to hope from 
the present measure of the Home Government, 
In the last three years we have received the largest 
accessions to our population which we have eyer 
obtained since the emancipation. It is estimated 
that since 1844 not less than 30,000 labourers 
have been introduced into the colony. It is quite 
true that the exorbitant rates of agricultunl 
wages, which prevailed in 1844, prevail now; and 
that in these three years a vast number of the 
peasantry have withdrawn entirely from the 
coasts, and settled upon their own freeholds wp 
the rivers and creeks in the paradise of the inte. 
rior, These may or may not be lamentable faets, 
But it is equally true that, as compared with 
1843 or 1844, the sugar crup of 1847 has remark. 
ably increased, and that every colonist of observa 
tion and experience attributes this increase solely, 
under Providence, to the importation of Coolie 
and Portuguese labourers effected in the interim, 
The sugar crop of 1843 and 1844 was about 
35,000 hogsheads ; the sugar crop of 1847 will be 
about 50,000 hogsheads. When three years ago 
the authorities conceded to us Coolie immigra 
tion, every cane field almost in the colony wasa 
wilderness of weeds ; labourers in many places 
could not be obtained for love or money to takes 
hoe or shovel in their hands; the arrogance of 
the native peasant was intolerable: the depen- 
dence of the planter upon him humiliating and 
disastrous in the extreme. The colony, which de 
pends wholly upon its sugar cultivation, not only 
is in a crisis just now, but will have, in all proba- 
bility, crisis after crisis to go through till the 
Sugar Bill shall have fully developed itself, and 
the sugar of the British West Indies enjoys no fa- 
vour whatever in the markets of the mother eoun- 
try. Weentertain some hope that things will, in 
the end, goright, from a fact which has come ul- 
der our observation within the last fortnight, and 
which proves, to our mind at least, that the popu 
lation can and will bend and accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances, For our part, we would 
ask no more in order to fight the battle of free 
labour with slave-labour produce. It was clearly 
enough demonstrated to the people that sugar 
was not, at the old rate of wages, paying the 
planter: and the alternative was, in many dit 
tricts, submitted to the peasantry, either of not 
working at all, or of working for wages reduced 
at the rate of 25 per cent. With wonderfil 
smoothness and placidity, all things considered, 
the people have agreed within the last few days, 
in the finest and most extensive sugar district of 
the colony —the Arabian coast of Essequibo—to 
accept the reduced rate ; and the same thing we 
learn has happened on the east coast of Demerara’ 
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This great change has been effected without any 
strike, without any sulkiness, without any mani- 
festation of ill-feeling ; and shows, on the part of 
the free peasant of this province, a degree of man- 
ageableness which surpasses, we are inclined to 
think, any degree of submission which coercive 
discipline can produce in Cuba or elsewhere. 
This trait—which we own has taken us by sur- 
rise—in the character of our free labourers, 
though it has diminished their wages 25 per cent, 
has raised our opinion of the prospects of the 
colony at least fifty.” 

This was a most satisfactory statement, 
coming from the colonies, and he did not 
think that they had any right to despair. 
In the Mauritius things were bad indeed. 
It was proved that the Colonial Govern- 
ment alone cost the colony 61. per ton on 
the sugar raised. With such an outlay as 
that, it was hard for them to compete with 
such islands as Cuba and Porto Rico. 
These were all legitimate questions for the 
Government to entertain. He was confi- 
dent that they already entertained them; 
and, therefore, he was confident that they 
saw their way through a great deal of 
> mist. The Chancellor had stated that he 
» had no intention of altering the law of 
+ 1846; but he did hope that the noble 
' Lord the Member for King’s Lynn would 
' not be induced to withdraw his Motion. 

> Mr. T. BARING said, that of all the 
) painful descriptions which this debate had 
ealled forth of the present state and future 
| prospects of the West India colonies, he 
| thought there had been nothing more pain- 
' ful for the House to have heard than that 
| part of the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
| who had just spoken, in which he figured 
| the present condition of our own colonies, 
and contrasted it with the flourishing con- 
| dition of Cuba and Porto Rico. Nothing, 
in his opinion, could be more dishearten- 
ing than when the hon. Gentleman pointed 
| to Cuba, and said, ‘‘ See what slavery has 
| done!” and then pointed to the British 
West India colonies, and said, ‘* Behold 
the result of freedom!’ The hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that he was not exactly 
aware how many hundred miles of railway 
had been completed in Cuba; but he was 
well aware that, after the utmost possible 
effort had been made to finish one short 
railway in Demerara, only twelve or fifteen 
miles had been formed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman also stated that he had examined a 
ship that was going out to Cuba, fitted up 
With iron tanks for sugar making, but 
that no such advantages were available to 
the merchants of Great Britain ; no such 
Improvements could they send to their own 
Possessions. Finally, the hon. Gentleman 
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stated that no system of protection could 
serve the interests of our colonies ; that 
the growth of other kinds of sugar, besides 
our own colonial sugar, was so great that 
he was only surprised our colonies had 
existed so long. To what the hon. Gen- 
tleman thought all this must ultimately 
come, he had not been able to gather from 
his speech. The hon. Gentleman said 
that he believed that the colonies were to 
go through crisis after crisis; but he did 
not conclude by stating what was to be the 
final result. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, stated that a great competition had 
within recent years risen up between our 
colonial produce and a variety of free- 
grown sugars in different parts of the 
globe. The hon. Gentleman had told the 
House to look at the beet-root manufacture. 
No one could doubt that the manufacture of 
beet-root sugar had risen to a great extent; 
but the chief gist of the question seemed to 
be—were the producers of these sugars in 
the same position as the producers of sugar 
in our own colonies? Were they fettered 
in obtaining a supply of labour, and had 
there been that great social revolution 
among them which had taken from them 
the means of producing sugar? The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westbury said 
that he was glad that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
held out no hope to the West Indies. He 
(Mr. T. Baring) was sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman could not give them as- 
sistance; but, if it was to be said, that no- 
thing could or would be done for them, it 
was far better to say so at once; and, 
abandoning the vacillating poliey which 
had hitherto prevailed, to declare that it 
was the opinion of the people of England 
that they ought not to give up slave-grown 
sugar. When the colonies were taunted 
with loss of capital and improvident expen- 
diture, it was to the hopes which the le- 
gislation of this country had held out that 
must be attributed the blame of the losses 
which had been incurred. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that he did not wish to 
hold out any hopes; and he (Mr. T. Baring) 
confessed that he thought it better for the 
Government openly to state the resolution 
to which they had come; but, when the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say that 
it was not the Bill of 1846 which had pro- 
duced the fall in sugar, which had only 
partaken in the fall of other commodities, 
he must contend, although he did not deny 
that sugar must partake of the effects of a 
monetary pressure, that the real question 
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was, not whether sugar stood in its relative 
position of supply and demand; but whe- 
ther there had been the same fall in foreign 
sugar, since the Bill of 1846, which had 
affected the sugar of our own colonies. The 
right hon. Gentleman compared the prices 
of sugar in January, 1847, with the prices 
of the present time. But he should have 
gone back; he should have referred to a 
period when these foreign sugars, which 
were introduced by the law of 1846, were 
excluded from the market of this country; 
because, if he could show that these foreign 
sugars maintained the same price as they 
did before, after the fall which had taken 
place in our own colonial sugars, he should 
make out a case demonstrating that the 
Bill of 1846 had some share in the fall of 
prices. Now, on the 18th of June, 1846, 
which was before the change of Ministry, 
and when it was supposed that the sugar 
duties would be left alone for that year, 
the price of Jamaica sugar, of middling 
quality, was 37s. per ewt. He would now 
take the price of sugar as it was on the 
2nd of February; and he found that Ja- 
maica sugar, of the same quality, was at 
26s. per ewt., being a reduction in price 
of 292 per cent. In June, 1846, Barba- 
does sugar was worth 38s. per ewt.; it was 


now at 28s., being a reduction of 36 per 


cent. Mauritius sugar, at the former pe- 
riod, fetched 36s. per cwt.; it now sold at 
26s. In 1846, Bengal sugar sold at 39s.; 
it might now be bought at 28s., showing a 
fall of 28 per cent. But what was the 
price of Porto Rico sugar in June, 1846 ? 
It was then at 21s. per ewt., and it was 
now worth 22s., being an advance of about 
4 per cent in price. Cuba sugar, worth 
20s. per ewt. in 1846, was now worth 21s., 
showing a rise in price of 5 per cent. He 
might be told, perhaps, that he was taking 
the prices of these foreign sugars when 
they were very low; but the average prices 
of the years 1844 and 1845 varied from 
18s. to 21s. per ewt. When the fall in 
the price of colonial sugar was attributed 
by the right hon. Gentleman to the mone- 
tary distress, he contended that the rela- 
tive fall in the price was attributable to the 
Bill of 1846. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he still attributed the 
fall in the price of colonial sugar solely to 
the panic? [The Cuance.ior of the Ex- 
cieQueR: No; but it would be wrong to 
attribute the whole fall to the Bill of 
1846.] It had been argued, that when 
the greatest entries of foreign sugar for 
home consumption were made, prices were 
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not unusually low; and that the fall in price 
of British Plantation sugars occurred 
when the entries of foreign sugar were 
made; but he should think it natural, 
when prices were high, that the fp 
reigner should pour in sugar, and when 
they fell, that he should hold back his pro. 
duce until there was a rise. The right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to varions 
cases in which there had been a low price 
of sugar; but these were all cases of a low 
price of sugar obtained by slave labour. 
That was an argument for the producers 
of sugar to use, for they might say, “With 
slavery, sugar at a low price paid us better 
than sugar does at a high price without 
slavery.’’ But then, the right hon. Gen. 
tleman said that the Barbadoes Bank had 
failed; and he did not deny that its failure 
must be productive of great injury to the 
people within the colonies; but it should be 
recollected that this failure was produced 
by the depreciation in the value of pro 
perty and produce. There had been an- 
other bank whose experience he might 
quote; and he thought the fact would 
show the great extent of the pressure 
on the colonies, if he referred to the 
proportion of dishonoured bills held by 
the Colonial Bank. From January to 
June, 1847, the number was as two to one 
as compared to the corresponding period 
of 1846; and from June to November, 
1847, as five to one compared to the same 
months of 1846. The right hon. Gentle. 
man stated that undoubtedly, whatever 
might be the claims of our West India co- 
lonies, those claims could not be put for- 
ward by any of our other possessions which 
produced sugar for this country. Now, he 
did not mean to say, that the East Indies 
had any claim upon us on account of the 
withdrawal of slave labour; but let the 
House recollect that those who engaged in 
the production of sugar under the sanction of 
an existing law, invested their capital upon 
the faith of the legislative regulations af- 
fecting the production of sugar. He be- 
lieved it was an advantage that the Hast 
Indies should produce sugar; others might 
say it was wrong, by any protective duty, 
to encourage a trade which had risen to 
so great an extent. But the question was, 
whether we were dealing fairly towards 
those who had relied on the declaration of 
the House and the country against the m- 
troduction of slave-labour sugar, and who 
had invested their money upon the faith of 
that declaration. The case of the Mauri 
tius was full of grievances, as regarded 
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ihe application of labour. There was no 
doubt that many labourers had been intro- 
duced there; but in giving the colonist la- 
pour, unless continuous labour were given, 
and such as could be under the control of 
the master, the Government really gave 
them no labour at all, All these difficul- 
ties, which had been so fully explained in 
the petition which had been presented, 
were of a nature to call upon the Govern- 
ment to reduce the charges which made 
the passage of a labourer cost 8l., while 
under other circumstances he would only 
ay 31. or 41. for his passage; and to take 
off the impolitie export duty from Mauri- 
tius of 17. per ton in sugar. With re- 
gard to the remedies proposed, he thought 
that the grant of 200,0000. for immigra- 
| tion might be productive of good, as he 
supposed that the right hon. Gentleman 
) did not mean to tax the colonies in any 
) way for that, because the right hon. Gen- 
' tleman must see that on the presence of 
' immigrants the very existence of the colo- 
' nies would depend. The next point was 
| the repeal of the navigation laws. Now, 


» he agreed with the noble Lord (Lord G. 
' Bentinck), that unless there was a special 
repeal of those laws in favour of the West 


| Indies, the West Indies could receive no 
| benefit from the repeal. He was not going 
to speak on the general question of navi- 
' gation laws, for he thought the question 
| ought to be treated, not with reference to 
the interests of the colonies alone, but as a 
' great national question, though the colo- 
| nists, like drowning men catching at straws, 
were anxious for the repeal of those laws. 
It did not appear to him, however, that 
they could possibly, in the long run, de- 
tive any benefit from the repeal of the 
navigation laws. If they were repealed for 
the West Indies, they must also be re- 
pealed for Cuba and Brazil; and it seemed 
%0 clear to him that vessels would congre- 
gate in that market from which there were 
the greatest means of freight, that it was 
evident that Cuba and Brazil must. be the 
greatest gainers by the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws. It was equally clear that 
the Mauritius woul derive no benefit what- 
ever from their repeal. With regard to 
the admission of rum and molasses, the 
nght hon, Gentleman did not give the colo- 
lusts much hope, but said, that, after all, 
the depression of the colonial interest was 
more attributable to absentecism, and the 
mode of managing estates, than to any 
effect produced by alterations in the laws. 
He was afraid that the right hon. Gentle- 
VOL. XCVI. {sor} 
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man would find that resident proprietors 
in the colonies had suffered as much as 
absentees, and that estates were as well 
managed there under the superintendence 
of agents as by the proprietors themselves. 
He believed that this was often found to 
be the case in Ireland, and it was much 
the same in Jamaica and other islands of 
the West Indies. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted different pamphlets 
to show that the fault lay with the West 
Indian colonists themselves. He (Mr. 
Baring) wished, however, that instead of 
quoting pamphlets he had quoted the 
despatches of the Governors of the dif- 
ferent colonies. He would rather trust 
to their statements than those of writers of 
pamphlets. Let him quote the opinions 
of Sir Charles Grey and Lord Harris upon 
the matter. But even in the pamphlets 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted, it was admitted that they ought 
not to judge of cultivation in the colonies 
as they would of cultivation in England. 
What did Dr. Evans himself say? He 
said—‘* People must not judge of our cul- 
tivation as they would of their own; they 
must not think that the cultivation of a 
sugar estate is like that of an English 
farm, and judge from that of the remedies 
which ought to be applied.”’ Dr. Jells 
said—‘‘ We must spend money, we must 
make roads, &c., and, above all, we must 
not spare medical attendance.’’ That 
was all very well, but the question was, 
where was the money to come from ? 
ilow could improvements be carried into 
effect without the possession of capital 
or confidence? There was the sore; 
confidence was wanted, and until that 
could be restored, capital would not flow 
into the colonies. The legislation of 
this country had destroyed capital in the 
colonies, and then they turned to in- 
dividuals, and said, ‘‘ Look at the people 
of Cuba, they are spending money.’’ Yes, 
because they were making it. They had 
credit, because it was known that the law 
of 1846 had benefited Cuba and Brazil; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the failure of the merchants had been 
the cause of the distress, and not the low 
price of sugar, let him tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that the low prices of sugar 
preceded the fall of those houses, The 
right hon. Gentleman might think that 
the Bill of 1846 had had nothing to 
do with those failures; but he (Mr. T. 
Baring) could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this had been the real cause of 
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the ultimate ruin of the houses in question. 
The houses here were not anxious to pos- 
sess property in the colonies themselves; 
but believing that the policy of the Legis- 
lature was in favour of free-labour sugar, 
and having advanced money on the se- 
curity of landed property, they ultimately 
took the property in question as a security 
for their debts; and then came those 
sweeping measures which depreciated the 
value of all colonial property. He was 
afraid that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not fully estimate the position of affairs in 
the colonies. He feared that when the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of sending out 
agents like Mr. Price, he did not know 
the destruction which had fallen upon 
capital in the colonies. ‘‘ Get your 
agents,’ said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“‘like Mr. Price, and you are sure to make 
your properties invaluable.” Why, it 
was but last night that a gentleman who 
had been consignee of the produce from 
the very estate for which Mr. Price was 
agent, told him what was the cost incurred 
and the produce raised during the period 
of Mr. Price’s agency. The hon. Gentle- 
man read the following statement :-— 


“Worthy Park Estate, in Jamaica, during the 
management of George Price, Esq. :— 

Expenditure. Produce made. 
Sugar. Rum. 

£ Hds, Puns, 

Nov. 1, 1843, to Oct. 31,1844... 7,481...261... 82 
— 1845, — 1845... 9,865...309...135 
— 1845, _ 1846...12,852...303...146 
— 1846, —  1847...18,856...267...128” 


Thus, then, the produce of the last year, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated at 700 
tons of sugar, appeared to be 267 hogs- 
heads of sugar, and 128 puncheons of rum, 
the value of which amounted at most to be- 
tween 7,0007. and §&,000/., while the 
money expended on the estate during the 
same period was 18,0007. These, then, 
were the comforts which were sent to the 
colonists. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
referring to the French West Indian colo- 
nies, which he said were failing also, though 
there was a resident proprietary there, said 
that the colonists would not properly at- 
tend to the management of their estates. 
He believed, however, that though money 
was now so abundant for other purposes 
that it might have been had at a mo- 
derate rate, it was impossible to obtain it 
on any terms on colonial security, He 
would read to the House the particulars 
of an estate in the island of Jamaica :-— 





“Seven miles from Kingston. Between 1,0 
and 1,100 acres. Sugar and cattle. Building 
and dwelling-house in good order. New steam, 
engine, erected in 1839. Advertised for sale lay 
year in the London and colonial papers. Offerej 
for sale in the autumn in Jamaica, no reserve 
price being mentioned ; but there were no bidder, 
Put up to auction in London. The owner, why 
attended the sale, states that there were but foy 
or five persons present, that they did not appeg 
disposed to bid, and the estate was withdram, 
after having been offered for 2,000/. Its ave 
crop was 80 hogsheads of sugar, besides its profit 
as a cattle-pen, being so near Kingston. Ity 
steam-engine was of sufficient power to grind th 
canes for the next estate. Its cultivation is noy 
abandoned, and the proprietor is forced to pe 
1201. a year toa person to look after the bul 
ings and keep off squatters. He has, however, 
had an offer of a tenant at 100/. a year, on cop 


ditition that he shall not be bound to maintain ij 


in repair as a sugar estate.” 

This, he believed, was the condition of 
many estates in the colonies. It was ver 
probable, that from the want of creditit 
would be impossible to ship the whole of 
the crop that was now being raised, and 
the want of credit would certainly yer 
much diminish the means of planting and 
getting in the next crop. The following 
was a letter from a Jamaica proprietor 
who had settled in the island subsequent 
to the Emancipation Act, but written last 
November, and alluding to the effects of 
the Bill of 1846 :— 

“On my return here I found things even worw 
than I anticipated, both in a commercial as well 
as agricultural point of view. Short as the time 
has been, already nearly half the sugar estates in 
the island are in the course of abandonment ; that 
is, they are only taking off the canes remaining 
on the ground. No preparation is being made for 
1849 crop; and I am not far wrong when I sy 
that that crop will not exceed 20,000 hogsheads, 
I only wish I could leave the island altogether, 
and get to America. 1 have got four properties 
here containing 4,000 acres of land, and I would 
gladly exchange them for 500 acres in America, 
I am almost distracted, for I look upon myselfa 
ruined, and my children beggared, and what I am 
to do God only knows.” 

The hon. Member for Westbury said, that 
no relief could be afforded; but he called 
on the House to consider the distressing 
situation in which the West Indians were 
placed from the want of continuous labour. 
Their interests had been made the battle 
field of parties in this country. Party 
struggles had turned upon the interests 0 
our West India colonies, not for their ad- 
vantage, but for what were called consti 
tutional purposes; and for this end the 
question of the sugar duties was made aa 
annual question in that House. In 1841 
the Administration of Lord Melbourne 
was turned out on the question of the 
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sugar duties—on the point whether we 
should or should not admit slave-labour 
sugar. In 1844 analteration was made in 
the duties on free-labour sugar, with the 
assurance that no alteration would be 
made with regard to sugar the production 
of slave labour. Were the sugar-growing 
colonists not justified, in these circum- 
stances, in thinking that the policy then 
promised would be honoured by that House 
and by thecountry? Were they not justi- 
fied in believing that that House would not 
so suddenly turn round and break its pro- 
fessions, by bringing them in competition 
with the producers of slave-grown sugar ? 
But, unfortunately, they were again made 
the victims of a party struggle; and, in 
1846, they found the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth supporting 
the measure of the present Government, 
not, indeed, with any praise of that mea- 
sure, but with considerable reserve, and 
because it was necessary to the state of 
political parties. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not think it right to oppose it, 
and, in fact, preferred the introduction of 
slave-labour sugar to the risk of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government going 
out of office. They were told that they 
had given 20,000,000/. to preserve the 
property they were now by their policy 
| destroying; but the 20,000,000/. paid to 
the colonists was no compensation for 
the injury that had been done. That com- 
pensation was given as the value only of 
the slaves, on the understanding that 
the labourers would continue for the ad- 
vantage of the colonies; but the absence of 
labourers afterwards rendered all the com- 
pee that was given absolutely value- 
ess, especially when taken in connexion 


|) with the policy that had been pursued to- 


| wards the colonists. He did not mean to 
disparage the national generosity; but let 
it be recollected that they only voted the 
payment of an annuity, and left it to pos- 
terity to defray the cost of the principal. 
And would any one, looking at that an- 
nuity, say that if it were possible to restore 
| slavery to the Mauritius and the West In- 
dies, it would not be a good bargain for 
| those colonies to pay the interest on that 
loan? Why, in the Mauritius they were 
paying 50,0007. a year for immigration, 
which would not have been necessary but 
for the abolition of slavery; and therefore 
they were not entitled to say that they had 
Compensated the colonists. On the con- 
trary, they had placed them in a position 

€ very reverse of prosperous. The hon. 
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Member for Westbury (Mr. Wilson) said 
free labour was able to compete with slave 
labour; but let the House consider for a 
moment whether with slave labour they did 
not in reality produce sugar at a much 
lower rate than they could now do with 
free labour. In St. Kitt’s during the last 
four years of slavery, he could say from 
returns made with great exactness, the 
cost was 4s. 5d. a ewt; during the period 
of the apprenticeship, 6s. 7d.; during the 
first four years of freedom the cost was 
16s. 11d; and during the last four years it 
had been 21s. 7d., making the ditference 
in the cost between the last four years of 
slavery and the last four years of freedom, 
17s. 2d. The returns of ten estates on 
the same island showed an average of 
22s. 10d. per ewt. Could it be denied, 
then, that free labour was not so cheap as 
slave labour? Free labour sugar might, 
no doubt, be produced cheaper by means 
of immigration; but, if this was not secured, 
were the colonies to struggle in their pre- 
sent state to compete with countries which 
possessed snch superior advantages? He 
was quite aware that strong objections ex- 
isted to anything like protection; but the 
real question was, had they not placed the 
West India colonies in such a position as 
to give them a good claim for relief of some 
kind, whether it was called protection or 
designated by any other name? Was their 
case not such that they appeared before 
the country and that House in a state of 
ruin caused by the reckless legislation 
which had been pursued? They did not 
say they owed all their present evils to the 
Bill of 1846; but that these had been pro- 
duced by the emancipation of their slaves, 
without that measure being accompanied 
by provisions to enable them to procure 
free labour sufficient for the cultivation of 
their estates. They were now in that very 
position; and yet they were met by the an- 
nouncement that the law of 1846 must be 
upheld, and at the same time protection de- 
nied. He did not wish to seem to bea 
convert to principles that he did not hold; 
but he would say, with Mr. Deacon Hume, 
that this was a question totally distinct 
from the ordinary and regular principles 
applicable to free trade. Ie did not mean 
to say that he perfectly agreed either with 
the noble Lord opposite or his noble Friend 
near him (Lord. G. Bentinck), that protec- 
tion or free trade must be in a circle, round 
which in their legislation they must always 
move—that they must either give protec- 
tion to everything, or free-trade to every- 
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thing. He did not say that because sugar 
claimed protection, coals must have protec- 
tion also. Neither would he, on the other 
hand, apply free trade to every article. 
He acknowledged the advantage of com- 
petition as a stimulus; he thought that, 
placing things on equal grounds, competi- 
tion was undoubtedly a great advantage. 
He could understand a competition to try 
the mutual speed of racehorses; but there 
could be no competition between a race- 
horse and a steam-engine, for the power of 
the locomotive would bear no comparison 
with that of the animal. By placing the 
colonies with greatly inferior powers and 
with restricted facilities in a position in 
which they were called upon to compete 
with others, they were placing two bodies 
in competition that had no power of rivalry 
with each other. He would ask the free- 
traders if they were prepared to risk the 
success of free trade on the sugar question? 
He, for one, did not think that we had got 
free trade yet, for he looked upon free 
trade as an interchange with other coun- 
tries; and till other countries consented to 
this we could not enjoy free trade, but 
must live in hopes. But, he asked if the 
free-traders were prepared to rest the truth 


of their principles on the success of the 
sugar experiment? The declaration of the 
free-traders was, that it would produce ad- 
vantage to all without permanent injury to 
any. Did they think this would be the re- 


sult in the colonies? They said it would 
produce low prices. It might produce low 
prices for a time; but did they think that 
throwing land out of cultivation was a re- 
sult which they could look to without ap- 
prehension, and that this would lead to 
permanent low prices? These prices 
might, indeed, be kept down by the im- 
port of slave-grown sugar, because, while 
we were to have free labour, we were like- 
wise to have free trade in human flesh. 
But were they prepared to say that there 
would be no rise again in the price of 
sugar, and that they would maintain in 
that article a permanent cheapness under 
the present system? They were told, 
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country. The one was free trade, and 
sugar was the only article in which jt 
had actually come to trial; and, consider. 
ing the disastrous circumstances that had 
attended it, he should like to know if they 
were disposed to rest their experiment 
upon that case. The other experiment 
in which the country was engaged was to 
show to other countries that they might 
emancipate their slaves without injury to 
their colonies; but with what face could 
we say to other countries, ‘‘ Look to us; 
we have emancipated our slaves—we hare 
made them free, and prohibited for ever 
the slave trade and slavery; but the colo. 
nies have perished with the measure,” 
With what force of argument could we say 
to them, ‘ It is true we emancipated our 
slaves—we loved freedom, but we loved 
cheap sugar more; we were philanthro. 
pists, but our philanthropy is to be cal 
culated on the inverse ratio of Mincing. 
lane prices; 1d. per pound will turn the 
scale.’ With what face could we ask 
them to look to us and the position in 
which we had placed ourselves as an ex 
ample before the world, and tell them to 


though it might be controlled by regul. 
tions of merey and humanity, and be pro 
ductive only of minor evils? If their people 
should call for cheap sugars, cheap sugars 
must be given them, from whatever tainted 
source they came, or by whatever injustice 
produced; if their manufacturers cried out 
for markets, and whether their gain was 
or was not to be the greater oppression of 
the slave in other colonies, they must obey 
the popular feeling, provided they risked 
no rise in the price of sugar, and even 
though it might be procured at the cost of 
a ruinous experiment. This experiment 
'was to result in a great saving to the 
‘country; but were they so sure that the 
experiment would be productive of econo 
‘my? They could not expect the colonies 
to maintain themselves as they had done, 
if they destroyed their prosperity. They 
could not expect them to pay the same 
‘amount for their internal establishment, if 





destroy slavery in their own colonies, © 


also, that free trade was to produce ge-| their trade were destroyed, the value of 
neral and, indeed, universal harmony. It | their land depreciated, wages lowered, and 
seemed to him that the commencement! every interest in the country perishing. 
would not be very satisfactory if it pro-|'To maintain the colonies, they must then 
duced discord between this country and | increase their expenditure; and they would 
her colonies, and if its first effect should | have to pay for their support the 300,000. 
be to alienate from us the attachment of | year that the Mauritius now raised, and 
those to whom we were bound by duty and | the 790,000. raised in the West Indies. 
connected by pledges. But there were | Would they say that the colonies cost 
two experiments to be made in this | them too dear, and that, as they could not 
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afford to keep them, they must turn them 
of? Then let them speak out at once 
and say, ‘‘ We attach no importance to 

ou, and you are at liberty to transfer your 
allegiance elsewhere.”’ Let them say 
whether, on the principle of free trade they 
would allow the colonies to sell themselves 
in the dearest, and buy their government 
in the cheapest market? But do not 
begin by ruining them, and making them 
beggarly appendages that no other Govern- 
ment would take under their care. The 
question was an urgent one; it was a case 
of emergency very different from what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had represented it to be. He 
referred to other cases in which distress 
had been experienced by the colonies; but 
those occurred when various circumstances 
operated to produce them. So long as a 
very high duty, raised during the existence 
of slavery, prevailed, it was not wonderful 
that, when the colonies sent to this country 
200,000 tons of sugar at that high duty, 
the consumers only took 160,000 tons, 
and that 40,000 tons had to be sent through 
the mother country to the Continent. But 
the present was a very different case. It 


was a question whether estates were to be 


thrown out of cultivation, labourers to re- 
main unemployed, and, of course, no wages 
to be given. When he heard the quota- 
tion which had been read from a despatch 
of the Governor of Antigua, in which he 
congratulated himself on the fall that had 
taken place in wages, he thought that such 
congratulation might have been well pro- 
duced by an increase of labourers; but it 
was a melancholy prospect when reduction 
of wages was produced by the abandon- 
ment of estates by their proprietors. The 
Government said they had succeeded with 
their Bill of 1846. They might have suc- 
ceeded in making sugar cheap; they had 
succeeded in adding to the revenue. It 
night be that the people of England, care- 
less now of slavery or the state of our co- 
lonies, might little regard what had hap- 
pened; but the Government undeniably 
anticipated another result from the mea- 
sure of 1846. He would ask if their an- 
ticipations had been realised 2? The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, in 
introducing the measure at the close of his 
speech, said— 

“ Tmpelled by energy and invigorated by the 
spirit of freedom in commercial transactions, my 
belief is that the colonists will gain and not suffer 
by this great change in our policy. I believe that 
the cultivation of sugar itself’ will be advanced to 
4 greater extent when the colonists know that 
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they must compete in the market of the mother 
country with the productions of other countries. 
The colonists, I think, derive a great advantage 
from being connected with this country, and from 
having the benefit of all the skill and the accumu- 
lated capital of this country; and this empire has 
an immense advantage also in the loyalty, the 
strength, and the assistance of the colonies.” 

He trusted that their loyalty might long 
remain; but he feared that if the policy 
were pursued of giving them no relief, they 
would find their strength and assistance 
very little. 

‘«« The colonial empire of this country is an em- 

pire of which every British statesman is most 
justly proud, and to which the people of this 
country attach the highest value. I trust that 
when this better system has been adopted we shall 
see the colonies increase and flourish ; that we 
shall be proud of them as our creation ; that we 
shall continue to see them in the enjoyment of that 
liberty which we have given them ; and that both 
they and the mother country may flourish in union 
for ever.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
expressing his belief that the measure he 
then proposed (in 1846) would tend more 
effectually to put down slavery and the 
slave trade than any other, said— 

“No one would regret more than myself that 
this measure should inflict upon the West India 
colonists a permanent injury. No Government 
can be insensible to the great interests in the West 
India colonies ; and I believe that if permanent 
and irremediable injury were to be inflicted upon 
them, we should inflict, not a benefit, but an in- 
jury, upon the consumers of sugar ; for I look to 
them as the great source whence this country will 
obtain a permanent supply; but I believe that, 
with their means and capital, they will be able to 
cultivate upon more advantageous terms than any 
other country, even those that use slave labour, 
and that it is to them that we shall in time be 
indebted for the larger supply of our sugar.” 
Now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must know that the effect was to withdraw 
cultivation from a great portion of the 
colonies; he must know that what the co- 
lonies asked in relief was some measure 
that would restore confidence; he must 
know that without confidence neither cre- 
dit nor capital could be extended to those 
colonies; and that, before they could be 
placed on a footing to compete with coun- 
tries that had slave labour at their com- 
mand, free labour ought to be put within 
the reach of the masters to such an extent 
as to place the labourers sufficiently under 
their control; that till this was done, con- 
fidence could not be restored, and the pro- 
duction of sugar in the colonies must be 
very seriously diminished. He could not 
but say that he could look back to no case 
of legislation more humiliating than the 
legislation regarding our colonies. He 
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could see no great interest anywhere so 
much trifled with—so much sacrificed to 
the cry of the day—so sacrificed, whether 
by the abolition of slavery at one moment, 
or free trade in sugar at another. But on 
Government must rest the responsibility. 
With regard to the Motion of the noble 
Lord, though he believed those who were 
connected with the colonies and our East- 
ern possessions would rather like to have 
heard from the Government a statement 
calculated to restore confidence, yet they 
could have no objection to a Committee, 
even knowing, as they did, that the case 
was so urgent that, whatever the report of 
the Committee might be, it would come 
too late. All that had been asked was to 
give free labour a fair trial, for it had had 
no trial. It was a question for this coun- 
try to decide, whether it would pay—he 
would not shrink from saying it—whether 
it would pay an additional price for its 
sugar to maintain its colonies in content- 
ment and prosperity. On the Government, 
however, the responsibility rested; and it 
was a question that the Government would 
feel to be an awful responsibility. Because 
these parties were at a distance, their suf- 
ferings did not strike our senses. They 
were weak and powerless. They could 
not bring the masses to bear upon their 
cause. They had neither the power nor 
the ability to agitate and subscribe. But, 
powerless as they were, their weakness 
ought to be an influence with the Ministers 
of the Crown. It was to the Government 
they ought to look, with the assurance 
that it was not because they were few and 
without influence that they should be re- 
fused aid. On the Government, therefore, 
he repeated, would rest the responsibility— 
on a Government which acknowledged their 
distress, which gave 8,000,000/. to Ireland 
last year, but which would not give protec- 
tion to the extent of a penny a pound to 
the colonies. He spoke strongly because 
he felt strongly on the question; but if the 
House should descend to regard motives, 
he might say that he had no interest in 
this matter—he had not the interest at 
stake of one penny in the sugar of the 
British colonies; and had, therefore, no 
personal interest except that which every 
Englishman felt in seeing justice main- 
tained, and public faith supported—in see- 
ing the welfare of the colonies and the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom pro- 
moted, and our national policy preserved 
from the imputation of injustice. The 
responsibility, however, rested not on the 
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Government only, but on all those publi 
men who had taken part in the policy 
which the interests of our colonies had 
turned up or turned down, just accord. 
ing to the breeze of party. On then 
rested the responsibility, whether the 
next departures, cast and west, were t 
convey intelligence that would revive hope 
and restore confidence—revive hope t 
stimulate in the struggle against slave |. 
bour, and restore that confidence on which 
credit rested, and which could alone pm. 
duce capital—or whether they were t 
take news that would confirm despair, and 
exhibit the course taken by that House 
and the country as calculated to degrade 
and subdue, and ultimately totally to ruin, 
our sugar-producing possessions. 

Mr. BERNAL observed, that it was 
his unfortunate position, being connected 
with the West Indies, to coincide in 4 
great proportion of what had been said by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just resumed 
his seat. He did not belong to the stand. 
ing committee of West Indian merchants, 
He did not attend their meetings; and any 
sentiments he might express in connexion 
with this subject must lie at his own door. 
He did not pretend to do more than to ex 
press the honest convictions of his own 
heart, and nobody, except himself, was to 
be made responsible for what he might say. 
In a great portion of the speech delivered 
by the hon. Member for Westbury, he co 
incided unreservedly. Clear, lucid, and 
temperate as it was, it always compelled 
his admiration, and frequently his coneur- 
rence; but his hon. Friend must forgive 
him for saying, that in his (Mr. Bernal’s) 
opinion, one portion of that speech, and one 
portion of the argument upon which it was 
founded, were to some extent suicidal. The 
hon. Member had dilated on the magnifi- 
cence of the island of Cuba—he had spoken 
of the glories of the splendid city of Ha 
vannah, and of the fortunes of the noble 
Spanish families there resident, who, by 
their presence and their princely expendi 
ture contributed in so material a degree to 
the refinement, comfort, and luxury of the 
colony; but he would take leave to ask the 
hon. Member whether, while he was expa 
tiating on those topics in such glowing 
terms, there did not lie perdu in his own 
mind the recollection of this fact, that all 
the railways which intersected that fine 
island of Cuba, and all the bridges which 
spanned its streams, and the edifices which 
adorned its streets, had been accomplished 
by slave Jabour. Slavery, in its most re 
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yolting form and condition, existed still in 
Cuba. The hon. Gentleman was at perfect 
liberty to dilate on the advantages of the 
free-labour system; but when it occurred 
to him to make allusion to the remarkable 
prosperity of Cuba, it ought not to have 
escaped his observation, that that prosper- 
ity furnished no illustration for his doc- 
trine, inasmuch as it was wholly founded 
on slave labour. While he (Mr. Bernal) 
gave the noble Lord who had moved the 
appointment of a Committee full credit for 
sincerity of purpose and acquaintance with 
the state of the West Indian colonies— 
while he was conscious that the noble Lord 
had their interests and prosperity at heart, 
the noble Lord would pardon him if he 
said that he did not think the appointment 
of the Committee proposed could lead to 
any practical relief. Had the House for- 
gotten the blue books laid on the table 
some years ago from two Committees to 
which questions affecting West Indian in- 
terests had been referred? He was him- 
self examined before one of those Com- 
mittees. In the adjoining room another 
was assembled, to which had been referred 
the question as to the facilities which 
might be afforded for procuring a sufficient 
supply of colonists from the west coast of 
Aiea for the West Indian colonies. Those 
two Committees produced two blue books, 
from which he never heard that a single 
germ of wholesome legislation or practical 
utility had ever sprung. The noble Lord 
proposed to summon witnesses from the 
British West Indies, from Hispaniola, from 
St. Domingo, from Manilla, from every 
part of the world, known and unknown. 
And what would be the result? Was the 
production of the blue books from the 
Committee to be simultaneous with the 
completion of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which appeared to be one of the re- 
motest eras that could be well speculated 
upon? And meantime the sufferings of the 
West Indian colonies were to continue. 
The West Indian interests certainly de- 
manded a more instant measure of relief 
than the noble Lord’s project was likely to 
afford them. He was not a West India 
protectionist. When he had voted for the 
abolition of protection to the British agri- 
culturist, he could not stand up in his 
place and support the principle as applied 
to that body with which his whole life and 
interests were bound up. It was not pro- 
tection, therefore, that he wanted for the 
colonies, but a straightforward, intelligible, 
and statesmanlike policy. In regard to 
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what fell from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he confessed that he felt very 
much disappointed, not at the remedies 
proposed, but at the tone which pervaded 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had begun with a kind of indistinct 
statement that he did not wish to say any- 
thing disagreeable to the feelings or offen- 
sive to the prejudices of any one, whose in- 
terests were involved in this question. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, towards the 
conclusion of his speech, proceeded to 
make quotations from pamphlets, anony- 
mous and avowed, with titles and without, 
seemingly to no other end than to accumu- 
late matter for taunting the West Indian 
interest with such questions as—‘‘ Why 
don’t you employ sufficient machinery ? 
Why don’t you expend sufficient capital 
on your exhausted soil? Why don’t you 
change the aspect of affairs by every pos- 
sible and impossible improvement ? Why 
don’t you borrow from England and Scot- 
land their improved modes of agriculture?” 
But could the right hon. Gentleman con- 
ceal from himself the fact that the colo- 
nists were powerless? Where was their 
capital? Where was the security to be 
found on which capital might be obtained ? 
There were estates which were not en- 
cumbered; but if they could not survive 
the general delirium—if he might use such 
an expression to describe the state of 
things which had arisen—there were no 
properties which could be made to survive, 
whether by natural or artificial means. It 
might be all very well to talk of improved 
agricultural implements and improved agri- 
cultural systems; but where was the money 
to come from? Could a proprietor selling 
a cargo of sugar at a price less than the 
growth, freight, and manufacture had cost, 
go into the market and borrow money to 
effect those improvements for want of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
was that the colonies were suffering their 
present misfortunes? When the right 
hon. Gentleman altered the sugar duties 
in accordance with the principles of free 
trade, was he not bound to carry out those 
principles in all their bearings? Of the 
small concession in regard to rum, it might 
be said, ‘‘ better half a loaf than no bread;”’ 
but the results would have been far more 
satisfactory had the right hon. Gentleman 
stood by the principle he had adopted. 
The right hon. Gentleman had acted nei- 
ther consistently on his own principles nor 
justly to the West Indies. Then there 
were petty taunts thrown out. It was 
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said, “Oh, the West Indian had been 
paid : 20,000,0007. of compensation should 
close his mouth.”’ No argument could be 
more fallacious, as any one who pretended 
to know anything of the West Indies and 
the value of estates must be aware. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of 
periodical distress in the West Indies, the 
right hon. Gentleman might be asked what 
was the cause of that periodical distress ? 
It had been the practice of this country to 
follow a most vacillating policy in regard 
to the colonies. It was a policy which be- 
trayed equal vacillation of purpose and un- 
certainty of action. Nobody at Christmas 
knew what was to be the fate of the colo- 
nies at Midsummer. There were pigeon- 
holes at the Colonial Office and the 
Treasury full of plans which presented 
a system equally stale and _ useless. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman show 
how they could make a resident tenantry 
spring up in the West Indies? The negro 
would laugh at them if they proposed to 
make him a resident tenant. He was 
content to hold provision land, which en- 
abled him not only to support himself, his 
wife, and family, but to supply vegetables 
for the market. There was one very im- 


portant point to which no allusion had been 


made. In Jamaica the negro toa certain 
extent was independent of his employer. 
In a good season the produce of his garden, 
which he sold in the market, enabled him to 
realise a considerable sum. If a colonial 
law were enforced which should compel 
every proprietor of cane land to put a por- 
tion of it into cultivation as provision land, 
the supply of the vegetable market would 
not be in the hands of the labourer. It 
would be idle for any hon. Gentleman to 
address an argument to an audience out of 
doors in favour of protection. But there 
was a question which would be forced upon 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
—why should the planter of Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, or any sister colony, pay a duty on 
the importation of his produce into the port 
of London any more than the Yorkshire- 
man should pay a duty on sending his 
cargo of potatoes from the Humber? He 
now took the liberty boldly to bring for- 
ward a question which would force itself 
on public attention. It was a question 
which must not be shirked. It might be 
said, that in this country they were at 
certain expenses on account of the colonies; 
but so they were for every part of the em- 
pire. Ifthey had to incur charges for the 
protection of Jamaica and the West In- 
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dian islands, they had to do so equally for 
Ireland, for the Hebrides, for every county 
and district of the United Kingdom. Upon 
what grounds, then, did they, when they 
came to carry out the principle of free 
trade, suddenly stop short? It was his 
conviction that the man who grew sugar in 
Jamaica or Barbadoes, had as much a right 
to have his sugar admitted duty free to the 
market in Mincing-lane, as the man who 
raised grain crops in the Lothians, or in 
Kilkenny or Waterford, had a right to 
bring his produce for sale to Mark-lane, 
But the objection was raised, how was the 
revenue to be maintained? As a colonist 
he had nothing to do with that. Asa 
British subject he demanded the same 
measure of justice which was given to Ire. 
land or Yorkshire. As to the navigation 
laws, he was one of those who thought 
that from their abolition not so much bene. 
fit would accrue as was supposed. But 
there was room for exaggeration on every 
subject. The colonists were looking for- 
ward with considerable hopes to the aboli- 
tion of those laws. But it must be recol- 
lected, that one of their best markets was 
the home market, with which old ties ex- 
isted. Then it was known that at Lloyd’s, 
vessels built at English ports stood longer 
A 1 (as the phrase was) than vessels built 
in New Brunswick or Canada. Looking, 
therefore, to insurance and other items, 
he felt that so many advantages were not 
likely to result from the abolition of the 
navigation laws as were sometimes antici- 
pated. Freight to the West Indies was 
4s. or 4s. 6d. per ewt., or 41. a ton; to 
Brazil, a considerably greater distance, 
the freight was less. [Mr. Rosinsoy: 
50s. a ton.] Vessels coming from India 
would prefer taking Benares sugar for al- 
most nothing to returning light. Whenit 
was said, that the produce of free labour 
must be better than the produce of slave 
labour, it seemed to be thought that there 
was fair room for competition. But about 
a year and a half ago he had learned that 
the owner of an estate which had produced 
1,200 hogsheads of sugar, and 650 pun- 
cheons of rum for the British market, 
though the crop was magnificent and the 
property unencumbered, found _ himself 
1,200/. minus in the end. Another friend 
from the island with which he (Mr. Ber- 
nal) himself was connected, had a family 
estate worth 5,000/. a year. He offered 
to let it for 3501., or sell it for 4,0000. 
He could find neither lessee nor purchaser. 
If estates were let, the lessee, commencing 
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with the best intentions, but landing him- 
self in difficulties in the course of a year, 
might be led to misappropriate the stock; 
and so the landlord, in the course of an- 
other year, might find his own condition a 

reat deal worse. Those hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken so much of a resident pro- 

rietary and resident tenantry might be 
asked where were they to come from? 
Were they to spring from the soil by some 
Cadmean process? Did our own agricul- 
tural peasantry in Great Britain spring all 
of a sudden from serfs into free men ? 
Was their improvement the work of a day, 
or of a year, or of a quarter of a century ? 
No. It took place gradually, by the infu- 
sion of popular sentiment, by the effects of 
good government, and by the changes 
which had occurred in the state of things 
in Western Europe. But in the case of 
our colonies we expected what was impos- 
sible. The unfortunate proprietors were 
assailed with so many suggestions, that 
they hardly knew what todo. They were 
told that their ruinous condition was owing 
to their own faults, that it arose from their 
not residing on their properties, and from 
their not adopting those agricultural and 
manufacturing improvements without which 


they could not expect their estates to flou- 


rish or produce any income. It had been 
his painful task to hear these things re- 
iterated over and over again. If he said 
anything in reply to these observations, it 
was said, ‘“‘Oh, you are an interested 
party.” He did not like to talk of him- 
self; but he appealed to every hon. Gentle- 
man who knew him, whether they had ever 
found him deserting his duty in that House 
for the purpose of promoting his private in- 
terest ? He begged to tell those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who held the views he had just 
stated respecting the colonists, that how- 
ever laudable might be their enthusiasm 
for the suppression of slavery and the adop- 
tion of those habits and modes and thoughts 
of freedom which did honour to the British 
soil, they were not only too much disposed 
to jump to hasty conclusions themselves, 
but to force others to do the same, at 
the risk of much personal suffering and 
loss. He begged to tell the House, that 
he feared that every packet to the West 
Indies, for some time to come, would take 
out orders to abandon the cultivation of 
estates, particularly in Jamaica. This 
might seem a very simple and easy 
Process of getting out of a difficulty to 
those who had other property to re- 
fort to for the support of themselves 
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and their families. But did hon. Gentle- 
men never reflect upon this, that there 
were many family settlements overriding 
estates in the West Indies, which rendered 
it a very difficult thing to adopt this pro- 
cess—that there were cases in which it 
would be for a court of equity to say whe- 
ther a man was not bound to cultivate his 
property at all hazards—that there were 
covenants imposing upon the proprietors 
the payment of jointures and portions— 
and that the whole system was so embar- 
rassing and perplexing, that itwas enough to 
wear down the faculties, corporeal and men- 
tal, of any ordinary human being? When 
it was first reported that labourers were par- 
ticularly required in the West Indies, and 
when an application was made to the Co- 
lonial Office on the subject, twelve months 
passed before any answer was received. 
For himself, he never went to the Colonial 
Office—God forbid that he should go there 
as the suppliant West Indian proprietor! 
He made a point of never joining any de- 
putation that went there; for he found 
that those who did go got nothing for their 
pains but a polite reply, and a polite congé, 
with the exception perhaps of an intima- 
tion that the misfortunes of the colonies 
were all owing to the want of resident pro- 
prietors. Now, he had been told that 
night of some salient cases, where the dis- 
tress was more particularly pressing upon 
proprietors who had lived for years on 
their estates, not only in Jamaica, but in 
British Guiana. There was the case of a 
gentleman in Demerara, who had lived for 
fourteen or eighteen years on his estate, 
and was unable to goon. There was the 
case of another gentleman in Jamaica, 
who had spent the greater part of his life 
on his estate, and who was in the same 
predicament with himself (Mr. Bernal). 
He assured the House that he was disposed 
to adopt the most liberal notions with re- 
spect to the management of his estate. 
He had sent out a Yorkshireman as a far- 
mer, with instructions to do everything he 
could for the land; but the fact was, that 
he found himself in the singular position 
of not knowing whether the plans he had 
adopted were plans that could be defended 
on the ground of prudence and utility, or 
whether he should not find himself under 
the positive obligation to change them 
to-morrow. He could state truly, that, 
though doing all he could for his property 
in Jamaica, he had for seven years derived 
no income from it whatever, but that, 
on the contrary, he had been obliged to 
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maintain an expenditure upon it from other 
sources for the purpose of keeping it in 
cultivation; and yet his estate was not 
subject to a pound of mortgage or any 
other incumbrance. If that was not a 
sufficient trial as to whether there was not 
something rotten in the state of things 
there, he knew not what argument he 
could use for the purpose of enforcing con- 
viction on unwilling minds. He granted 
that the domestic system was bad—that 
the scale of society was low—that, by the 
absence of a proper, intelligent, and re- 
spectable tenantry, they were unable to 
derive all the advantages which were in- 
cident to their magnificent soil and their 
equally magnificent climate; but he be- 
lieved that, with proper management, with 
proper support, and, above all, with cer- 
tainty of government on the part of the 
Colonial Office, the West Indies need not 
be alarmed at the red fields of Germany, 
or the beet-root fields of Belgium, or the 
attempt to imitate their crystallised or 
granulated produge on the part of France 
or any other country. But while they 


were beset with so many and such con- 
flicting regulations as they had been of 
late years, it was out of the question for 
them to attempt to adopt means to extri- 


cate themselves from the difficulties with 
which they were surrounded. It was well 
known that there was some degree of 
popular excitement in Jamaica at the pres- 
ent moment, and it was said that the plant- 
ers were objecting to tax themselves for 
the purpose of raising a fund to pay for 
the immigration of labourers. He assured 
the House that money was not so easily 
raised for that purpose as some hon. Gen- 
tlemen might think. Impoverished as the 
colonists were in every way, how could it 
be expected they were to come forward 
with 2,000/., or 3,0007., or 4,0002., or 
5,000/., to send a ship to China or the 
Kroo coast to collect a body of labourers ? 
It was impossible. Where was the money 
to come from? He knew the proprietor 
of one of the finest estates in Jamaica—a 
neighbouring estate to his (Mr. Bernal’s) 
own — and he said to him lately, ‘* What 
do you intend to do with your estate, 
neighbour? I want to do something to 
mine. I wish you would join with me.” 
The gentleman said, ‘‘It’s no use ad- 
dressing these remarks to me. Where’s 
the money to come from ?”’ The fact was, 
that capital was exhausted in our West 
India colonies. He repeated, that what 
was wanted to restore confidence and pros- 
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perity in these colonies was, in the firg 
place, a certainty of purpose on the 

of Government, and also a conciliatory 
spirit in place of the utterance of worn-out 
dicta and taunts directed against the colo, 
nists which they did not justly deserve, 
The unfortunate words which sometimes 
escaped from Gentlemen connected with 
the Government did more to irritate the 
colonists, and to sever the natural ties of 
affection which ought to exist between the 
mother country and the colonists, than any. 
thing else which he knew of ; and he im. 
plored the right hon. Gentlemman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to consider 
these things well. He had no disposition 
to bear hard on the Government; but he 
complained that he was a ruined man, 
without any fault of his own. His words 
might fail to influence hon. Members ; but 
he assured them it was a serious subject, 
and one which merited the serious atten. 
tion of that House and the country. 

Mr. HEYWOOD regretted that he was 
not in the House when the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn referred to 
him last night, with respect to the trade 
between Lancashire and the Brazils. He 
we quite aware that there was considerable 
competition between the Americans and 
this country, in the coarser description of 
cotton goods sent to the Brazils, but in 
the department of the printed and dyed 
calicoes, there had been a great increase 
of trade. He found from the trade report 
of Messrs. Du Fay and Co., published on 
the Ist January, 1848, that the exports 
from this country to the Brazils, printed 
and dyed calicoes, in 1846 was 44,625,737 
yards, and that in 1847 they had increased 
to 57,360,867 yards, being an increase of 
13,745,130 yards. He found, on the other 
hand, that the exports of the same class 
of goods to the West Indies, in 1846, 
amounted to 20,362,120 yards, and in 
1847 to 14,844,675 yards, showing a de 
crease of 5,517,445 yards. With respect 
to woollen goods, he found that our ex 
ports to Brazil, in 1846, amounted in 
value to 76,322l.; and in 1847, to 
103,4331., being an increase of 27,11I1. 
During the same period the exports of 
woollens to the West Indies had slightly 
increased. They amounted, in 1846, to 
23,4771.; and in 1847, to 27,2171, being 
an increase of 3,740/. This trade was of 
great importance to Lancashire. He re 
membered on one occasion during a con- 
tested election for South Lancashire, hear- 
ing that one of the voters had said that 
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he would vote for any candidate that would 
support the introduction of Brazilian sugar. 
The suggestion which had been made by 
Lord Ellesmere respecting the propriety 
of removing the squadron from the coast 
of Africa was one worthy of the considera- 
tion of hon. Members. It was kept up at 
an enormous expense, and was productive 
of doubtful benefit. The true interests of 
the Brazils and the West Indies should be 
put on the same.footing. He was desirous 
that the system of emancipation in our 
colonies should succeed; for if the experi- 
ment failed in a pecuniary point, no other 
country would imitate our example. He 
also thought the suggestion of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck) respect- 
ing the propriety of lengthening the ap- 
prenticeship of the immigrant from five to 
ten years, well worthy of consideration. 
Mr. BAGSHAW said, that having 
been concerned in the East India trade for 
more than thirty years, he begged to give 
as concisely as he could his views respect- 
ing this question as regarded that part of 
the world. It was in 1817 that he first 
landed in that important country. He 
found it to be then in a flourishing condi- 
tion, because it had not up to that time 
been interfered with by the British manu- 
facturing interest. 


At that period the 
whole of the vast population of that coun- 
try were entirely clothed with the manu- 


factures of their own provinces. In less 
then ten years afterwards, however, they 
ceased to be manufacturers, and were en- 
tirely clothed with the manufactures of 
England. As a matter of course, the 
whole of their export trade was entirely 
abolished. An exorbitant duty was placed 
upon every article exported from that em- 
pire, while every article from England 
was admitted duty free, or if not, upon 
payment of an ad valorem duty of 23 
per cent. At that time the duty im- 
posed on East India sugar was so great, 
as contradistinguished from the duty le- 
vied on sugar the production of his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Bernal), as to 
prevent any home consumption whatever. 
Then was the time that the consideration 
of an equalisation of duties was forced upon 
the attention of the Government; and how 
was that brought about ? He remembered, 
when Lord Melbourne was at the head of 
the State, that deputation after deputation 
waited upon him, and had enough to do to 
prevail upon him to assent to this act of 
common justice. The noble Lord did, 
however, at last assent, and the duties 
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were equalised; but how? The con- 
cession was surrounded with difficulties, 
insomuch that up to this moment no man, 
on going into the Calcutta sugar market to 
buy a cargo for exportation to this coun- 
try, could be sure whether the duty upon 
his purchase would be charged at 14s. 
or 16s. 8d. when it arrived here. He en- 
treated the Government to consider the 
difficulties that the East Indies laboured 
under. In the year 1836 a Bill received 
the Royal Assent, equalising the duties 
upon East and West Indian sugar, and last 
year the East Indies sent us 72,000 tons of 
sugar; a development of trade unequalled 
in the annals of commerce; and but for that 
circumstance the West Indianinterest might 
not have had to complain that they had re- 
ceived so little profit upon their sugars. But 
the hardship the East Indians mostly com- 
plained of was, that the Government laid a 
tax of 100 per cent upon sugar, the pro- 
duce of the colonies, while the colonies 
received the produce of the looms and 
manufactures of this country upon pay- 
ment of a tax of 3 per cent only. The 
manufactures of the East Indies had been 
destroyed in consequence of the intro- 
duction of British; and the Government 
were now about to destroy the branch of 
industry which had succeeded to manufac- 
tures. It was said, that there had been 
great over-trading in Calcutta; but how 
was that to be proved? That the East 
Indian interest had suffered great losses, 
and were in a most deplorable state, no 
one could deny. It was distressing to 
hear of the numbers of widows and families 
who had been ruined in the destruction 
which had lately fallen on that portion of 
our colonial empire. They had been ruined 
principally by the model colony (the Mau- 
ritius) that Mr. Hawes had last Session de- 
scribed in such glowing terms. The last 
thing they heard was, that Government 
were going to establish a bank in the Mau- 
ritius, which was to issue rupee notes. He 
believed that the inhabitants of that colony 
would say, ‘‘We want your money, and 
not your paper;’’ for as fast as rupees were 
sent from the East Indies to the Mauritius 
as circulating medium, they were paid to the 
Coolies, who hoarded it; and when the 
Coolies returned to their native soil, they 
brought back the hard money to the place 
where it was coined. It was not over- 
trading that had caused the distress in 
India, but a want of a proper combination 
of capital and credit, and the effects of 
the Bill of 1846. The agriculturists of the 
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tropics belonged to the empire, and the 
Legislature had no right to make a dis- 
tinction between one portion of the empire 
and another. The question then arose 
how the revenue was to be raised unless the 
present tax on sugar was continued; and 
the Legislature were in this dilemma, that 
if they taxed the produce of their agricul- 
tural fellow-subjects in the colonies, they 
must also tax their own barley and wheat 
at home. If a merchant did not believe he 
could secure a profit of from 10s. to 12s. 
per quarter, he would not order a cargo of 
wheat from the Mediterranean. The home 
agriculturist was therefore protected to 
this extent against his foreign competitor; 
and he demanded that the British agricul- 
turist in the tropics should be protected to 
a similar amount, say to the extent of 7s. 
per ewt. on all foreign sugar, which would 
be about equivalent to the protection of 
11s. or 12s. per quarter which the home 
agriculturist now enjoyed on his corn. It 
might be said, that the loss to the revenue 
would be too great to allow of this differ- 
ential duty being put on; but one present 
item of expense would at all events be 
saved. Government might bring home all 
their squadron now engaged on the west 
coast of Africa, and no single additional 
life need then be lost for the sake of pro- 
tecting the slave. He had had too much 
experience in former years of Committees 
of that House to expect much from the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committee now 
proposed; and he had at one time intended 
to have moved as an Amendment to the 
Motion of the noble Lord, that the House 
do resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House on the sugar duties. They 
were many Members of that House who 
understood the question; some of our mer- 
chant princes were yet left in it; and he 
believed the course he had suggested would 
lead to more valuable advice and results 
than the reference to a Select Committee. 
Mr. DISRAELI: I am sure, Sir, that 
the hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
you is mistaken if he supposes that it is 
merely to accident we owe the brilliant 
attendance which now distinguishes this 
assembly ; it is not to be ascribed mere- 
ly to the fortuitous circumstances to which 
he has referred. It must have been in- 
ferred that it was his intention to address 
the House, and give us the advantage of 
his oriental experience, as he has just done 
in that speech in which he has said that 
he should place the House in a dilemma. 
But I cannot help feeling that the greatest 
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dilemma of the hon. Member is, that he is 
opposed to free trade, and that he is ayoy. 
edly a free-trader. That is the positioniy 
which the hon. Gentleman now finds him. 
self. Therefore I can sympathise with 
those arguments and with those statistics 
which seem to me, so far as I can folloy 
them, mutually to confute each other. Sir, 
I will endeavour to place the question 
which now interest sus in what | consider 
to be a true and fair light. I will attemp 
to divest it of all those, I will not call 
them unimportant but secondary consider. 
ations, which in a lengthened discussion on 
a topic of such importance as this, necess 
rily introduce themselves and distract ou 
consideration from the real point before 
us. I will endeavour to place before the 
House that which appears to me to he 
the real question to which we ought to 
address ourselves, and the political pro. 
blem which we are called upon to solve, 
If I be correct in my view of the na. 
ture of that proposition—if I can suc 
ceed in establishing the rule which | 
think ought to lead us to this solution—I 
shall be glad; but, if not, I shall at least 
be compensated if I can induce the House, 
although they may not agree with me, to 
accede to this—that I have placed before 
them the real subject upon which we are 
called practically, if not virtually, to give 
our decision to-night. Sir, the real sub- 
ject, as it appears to me, is this: The new 
commercial system has been tried with re- 
spect to one great branch of our imperial 
industry—the only branch of our imperial 
industry on which it has been tried—and it 
has been found wanting. That is the real 
question. You may explain the cireum- 
stances or the catastrophe. You may say 
that such a result would not have been ar- 
rived at if a certain line of conduct had 
been pursued—you may say that such a 
result would not have occurred if certain 
things, which might have happened, but 
were never anticipated, had taken place— 
but this you cannot deny, that you are 
called upon to assist a great branch of im- 
perial property, prosperous when you first 
began to apply your new commercial prin- 
ciples, but which is now no longer prosper- 
ous; and we who are urging upon you the 
claims of that property receive nothing 
from you but the dry development of 
some cold abstractions. Here is an interest 
which in all its relations does not, perhaps, 
command less than 200,000,000/. of cap- 
ital. Even you admit—even the Govern- 
ment, the authors of the law of 1846, ad- 
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mit—that that capital isin danger. Even 
the amateur advocates of that Government 
do not question the peril, although they 
account for it. I know very well that if 
our theory, as first propounded—as you 
who represent those principles propounded 
them to this House two years ago—is to 
be accepted as correct, a loss of 
200,000,0007. of the national capital is a 
very light affair indeed. I see before me 
a Gentleman who gave evidence before a 
Committee of this House. That Gentleman 
told the Imports Committee that the profit 
which the English people would derive 
from the mere repeal of the corn laws 
would be about 100,000,000/. per annum. 
We have now experienced the blessing of 
the new system nearly two years; and when 
they are completed, I suppose we shall 
find some compensation for the destruction 
of the West India interest. I refer to that 
hon. Gentleman, not merely because he is 
a Member of this House, and because of 
his connexion with a great commercial 
community, but I refer to him because at 
the time of giving that evidence he occu- 
pied a high official situation, and he has 
since informed us, in a manner the most 
public, that he availed himself of that 
official situation not merely to give the re- 
sults of his commercial and political expe- 
rience, but even to guide the policy of 
Prime Ministers. It is to be admitted, no 
doubt, that if the system then introduced 
to our notice had been as successful as 
was then anticipated —if all the measures 
had been successful which have since been 
introduced to our notice upon the faith of 
the evidence then given before the Import 
Duties Committee—and I refer to that 
Committee because the highest official au- 
thority of the time avowed that the evi- 
dence taken by that Committee was the 
foundation of the laws he proposed to 
enact—it is to be admitted, that if all 
those views had been realised, I should 
have appeared before you at this moment 
the advocate of this weak interest with 
great disadvantage. You might then have 
answered me—‘* What if all these islands 
in the Gulf of Mexico were lost in the 
waves which surround them, where would 
be the national injury? Have we not in- 
troduced to you a new system, which more 
than compensates you for the loss of all 
these petty colonial possessions? Is not 
the profit which which you have made by 
the repeal of a single law sufiicient 
Compensation not only for the loss of 
this: colonial trade, but for this long 
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and anciently invested colonial capital ?” 
But unfortunately you are not in a po- 
sition to tell us this. You cannot pre- 
tend, nor, unfortunately, could we be- 
lieve if you were so to pretend, that other 
of your measures, other parts of your new 
commercial system, have yet led us to 
those results which should be some com- 
pensation for a state of society which I 
believe in its suffering is almost unparal- 
leled, but which I am sure in the causes of 
that suffering is quite unprecedented in 
ancient or modern history. You admit 
that your system has failed—your new 
commercial system, which was founded on 
a principle—a principle which you have 
baptized with a nobler name than, to my 
mind, it ever deserved. You told us that 
you were reconstructing the commercial 
system of this country upon the basis of 
emancipated trade, and you told us in the 
name of free trade that the course you 
were about to follow would produce unex- 
pected blessings, and achieve unprece- 
dented results. But, in the first place, I 
deny the principle upon which you com- 
menced. I deny that you reconstructed 
our commercial system upon the principle 
of free trade. The principle upon which 
you reconstructed our commercial system 
was the principle of buying in the cheap- 
est market, and selling in the dearest. 
But that is not the principle of com- 
merce. You yourselves, and your great 
writers, have told us over and over again 
that commerce is barter. How often, 
when first I became a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and when those fatal principles, like 
a snail beginning to emerge from its shell, 
first came under our notice, how often were 
we told with scofting that commerce was 
only barter, and with what enthusiastic 
rapture was that sentiment hailed by the 
political economists! But, how can you 
reconcile that doctrine with that fatally 
practical principle which you are now 
inculeating and pursuing—that it is your 
duty and your interest to purchase in 
the cheapest market? The two contra- 
dict each other. But the principle of 
buying in the cheapest market and sell- 
ing in the dearest, is not the principle 
of commerce ; it is the principle of re- 
tail trade, and of retail trade only. 
[**No, no!”’] I do not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman who disputes this pro- 
position is the great apostle of the Bra- 
zilian trade, to whom [ shall presently 
have occasion to refer; but I contend that 
your principle is that of retail trade, and, 
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being that of retail trade alone, is, unfor- 
tunately, not retail in its effects. The 
effects are wholesale. The principle is 
not retail in ruin, and that is the reason 
that the colonists, and especially the West 
Indian colonists, have been brought to the 
position they now occupy. There is not a 
Gentleman on either side of the House—I 
eare not for his party or his political con- 
victions, or what may be the economical 
theories he professes—who will not admit 
one fact at least, that the colonists are in 
a most perilous position. Were they in a 
perilous position in 1846? Why, after all 
your changes, after all your tampering—I 
will not say only with legislation, but with 
the faith of the country and with the 
honour of Parliament—after all your piec- 
ing and patching, after making the colo- 
nial interest of England the harridan of 
party, regarding it as only a means of 
creating a Government or of upsetting a 
Ministry—after all this, and more, such 
was the energy and force of the English 
character, such the power of their industry 
and their capital, that—until that year of 
1846—they had survived the storm, and 
there was still a chance, had there been 
but a fair maintenance of justice towards 
them, that great national interest might 
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have been preserved, notwithstanding all 
your injustice and all your impolicy, What, 
I ask, was the position of affairs in 1846? 
With great humility, and influenced by 
circumstances which operated at that time, 
I took some part in the debate of that 
year; and I well remember that an hon. 


Gentleman, an hon. Friend of mine, 
then Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the East India Company, not acting 
with me at that moment in political life, 
did, to my great surprise and disappoint- 
ment, support the measure of the Govern- 
ment; and I| recollect that my hon. Friend, 
speaking of that interest which has been 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Bagshaw)—speaking of British capi- 


talists who had invested their funds in the | 


cultivation of sugar in India—said that they 
were not in the least afraid of the mea- 
sure proposed by the Government. That 
was a statement which produced a great 
effect in this House. Recollecting the 
connexion of my hon. Friend with the sub- 


ject—recollecting his position, his high | 


personal character, his great intelligence— 
remembering also that but a few years be- 
fore he was the authorised advocate of the 
East Indian interest, and had opposed the 
Government of the day on a similar question 
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of vital interest—I say that his speech op 
the occasion to which I am now adverting, 
produced as much effect in this House g 
if it had emanated from a man who was, 
Minister, or had been one. I remember 
that I told the hon. Gentleman it was not 
for me to question the opinion of British 
capitalists in India with respect to the cul. 
tivation of sugar; and the hon. Gentleman 
told us he had attended meetings of those 
capitalists at which resolutions had been 
passed expressive of satisfaction at the 
proposition of the Government. I did not 
presume to question such a statement, pro. 
ceeding from sucha man. But I did this 
—I reminded the House of this important 
consideration, which I felt it was my duty 
to suggest to them, although I was not 
chairman of the Board of Directors—I re. 
minded them that the cultivation of sugar 
in India was carried on by two classes; by 
great English capitalists, who, induced by 
our representations, had in that undertak. 
ing invested their funds; and for them the 
hon. Gentleman was the responsible spon 
sor. But I also reminded the House that, 
in India, the only cultivation of the soil in 
which the native population could be really 
interested was sugar; that indigo was 4 
monopoly, that cotton was a monopoly, 
that lac was a monopoly; that in every 
other article the labourer could not become 
a proprietor; but that, as regarded the 
cultivation of the soil, the production of 
sugar was the sole and proud privilege left 
to the Indian ryot. 1 read letters ad- 
dressed to me by men of the highest con- 
sideration. I read a statement to which 
I generally referred, without mentioning 
the name of the writer, but still in a 
manner not to be misunderstood. It was 
well known that that statement came from 
Dwarkanauth Tagore, one of the most 
wealthy and intelligent of the Hindoo race, 
and well known to many Gentlemen here. 
I read that statement to show that the 
only means for the regeneration of Indis 
was the encouragement of the cultivation 
of sugar by the native population. I show- 
ed by the correspondence of eminent mer- 
cantile houses—two of which have since 
fallen—Jmus, imus precipites—that na- 
tive producers of sugar sprang suddenly 
up in the most remote districts, ul 
heard-of corners, and brought their pro- 
duce to English merchants, by whom it 
was consigned to this country; and I pro- 
duced what was of still more importance, 
the evidence, the official and Parliamentary 
evidence, upon the results on our Cols 
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merce of the equalisation of the sugar 
duties between the East and West Indies. 
Of that evidence I will give the results 
briefly, not with the pomp of figures, but 
eontenting myself with referring Gentle- 
men to documents accessible to them. 
Avoiding the details, this I know to be the 
result, that the great, I might say the im- 
mense increase in our trade produced by 
that change was in the coarsest materials 
used by the lowest of the population—that 
our exports were not increased mainly by 
the wealthy and the powerful; but that 
numerous classes of consumers who had 
never before expended their gains in the 
purchase of Manchester goods now came 
into the market to seek them, and return- 
ed to us the articles we required in ex- 
change for the materials they wanted for 
their turbans and their robes; and thus 
added to our imports more than two mil- 
lions sterling. That was a remarkable in- 
stance of the effect of our legislation, and 
I want to know whether you have consi- 
dered—whether you have well considered, 
what is the present state of India, I need 


not dwell upon the capitalists who have in- 
vested their funds in sugar cultivation, and 
for whom the hon. Gentleman, then Mem- 
ber for Beverley, was the bail. 


We know 
the termination of their career. All those 
great capitalists have disappeared from the 
commercial world. But you will have to 
consider what has been the effect of your 
legislation upon those poor ryots whom you 
called into existence as producers by the 
demand you stimulated for their produce, 
and for which you paid them by your ma- 
nufacturing industry. This has been the 
effect upon India of your great change in 
the law. The great capitalists have dis- 
appeared, and the native producers have 
shown their sense of your legislation by 
ceasing to be purchasers of your goods. 
But what has been the effect of your great 
change upon the Mauritius? We have 
heard a great deal about compensation. I 
will not now enter into the circumstances; 
but the portion of compensation allotted to 
the Mauritius was, I believe, 2,600,0001. 
sterling, calculated upon an estimate of 
60,000 slaves. What further sums were 
expended on that colony? I will not read 
the details; but I have here a document, of 
which I will give you the result in two 
lines—a result drawn up, I am sorry to 
say, by a gentleman—second to none 
i honour and intelligence, who was 
once a Member of this House, and who 
knew, by fatal experience, the ruinous 
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effect of legislation on the Mauritius, 
This document explains all. Besides the 
2,600,000/. of capital which, by your vote 
of so-called compensation, was invested in 
that colony, besides the expenditure by 
which, in spite of restrictions the most 
vexatious, of a system of colonial legisla- 
tion which can only be accounted for by 
the fear, the disgraceful fear of the igno- 
rant prejudices of the metropolis, by which 
90,000 Coolies were, in a certain number 
of years, imported into the Mauritius, more 
than 2,000,000/. sterling of English ca- 
pital was invested in the Mauritius by 
houses connected with that colony—an un- 
precedented example of energy and enter- 
prise. And what has been the result ? 
Ruin—utter and complete ruin. I should 
be wrong, however, in saying, that this is 
the greatest, the last, or the bitterest con- 
sequence of our conduct. No, the bit- 
terest consequence is, that, after having 
for years filled, in this House, the posi- 
tion of honourable men— men whose ac- 
quaintance we were proud to cultivate— 
men whose intelligence we were only too 
ready to secure for our Committees—they 
are held up to public scorn and contumely 
as unprincipled people—as people who in- 
dulged in over-trading, in rash speculation 
—who have suffered, not from the conse- 
quences of our own ignorant and deceptive 
legislation, but from their own rapacity, and 
whose fate has been brought on by cireum- 
stances which all merchants, at all times, 
should be prepared to encounter. Well, 
Sir, this much, in allusion to India and 
the Mauritius, those countries to which the 
debate on this question has given, as it 
were, the go-by. We talk of the West 
Indies, we argue the case of the West In- 
dies, with all its peculiar and perhaps 
anomalous circumstances; and we are told 
that India had no slaves, that the Mauritius 
had no slaves, and that, therefore, they 
have no right to complain of our legisla- 
tion. But, without giving any opinion at 
this moment as to the West Indies, to 
which consideration I approach, I say that, 
of all our mistakes, of all our political errors, 
there is none more profound or more griev- 
ous, in connexion with this subject, than 
our commercial conduct towards India, and 
there is none more bitter and heartrending 
than our behaviour towards the Mauritius. 
I now come to the question of the West 
Indies. No one doubts the position of those 
islands, The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westbury (Mr. Wilson), who addressed 
us to-night with that ingenuity and that 
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information which entitle him, at all times, 
to our consideration and respect — al- 
though he qualified his speech with kind- 
ly expressions, which might send forth a 
hope, even to those out of doors whom he 
may meet on Change to-morrow, and to 
whom he may be able to say, that no word 
of bitterness had escaped him with refer- 
ence to the West Indian colonies—the hon. 
Gentleman, although he indulged in de- 
tails which, in some instances, I will ad- 
vert to, but which scarcely at all touch the 
great question, seemed to convey in dulcet 
tones to the House his decided conviction 
that, with regard to the West Indies, the 
game was up—that the sooner we made up 
our minds to meet an inevitable catastrophe 
the better it would be for all parties—and 
that, for the future, we must sweeten our 
tea, as best we can, with beet-root sugar— 
and that there would in future be no occa- 
sion to send for this luxury to the tropics. 
That, I am sure, is not a misrepresenta- 
tion of the able speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man. Now I am not disposed to deny, that, 
if the hon. Gentleman is satisfied to sweeten 
his tea with beet-root sugar, that he may 
produce that sugar even in this kingdom. 
But I remember the time when war was 
made on beet-root sugar. I remember 
the time when we were told that the ex- 
istence of beet-root sugar was one of the 
abuses of protection—that protection cre- 
ated it—that protection fostered it; and 
I should have supposed that any country 
adopting the idea of growing beet-root 
sugar would be voted to have committed 
an outrage on the principles of the Po- 
litical Economy Club. Napoleon was in 
general deemed to be a great general— 
by some he was supposed to be a greater 
statesman than warrior; but almost uni- 
versally it was admitted that he was a very 
bad political economist, and that he never 
made a greater mistake, not even when 
he established the continental blockade, 
than his forcing the cultivation of beet-root 
sugar. But this is what the economical 
oracle now calls the perfection of wisdom. In 
his idea, beet-root sugar is everything. The 
beauties of slave-grown sugar must pale be- 
fore the charms of beet-root. This being 
the state of the West Indians—this being 
the acknowledged desperately perilous 
state of the colonists—what is the course 
proposed by her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer announ- 
ced some measures—some proposition as a 
remedy for the condition he deplores. 
The measures are announced at the end 
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of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, the 
whole effect of which speech was to prove 
that no remedial arrangement could haye 
any beneficial effect. He said he could 
not flatter himself that his measures would 
prove entirely satisfactory to the West 
Indians. I quite agree with him upon 
that head. I need not dwell upon the 
suggestions made by the right hon. Gentle. 
man, except as the representative of no in. 
considerable constituency — living in an 
age of economy—trembling for the annual 
budget during the next nervous fortnight, 
I beg to declare my disapproval of the 
vote of 200,000/. proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. If I thought the expen. 
diture of 200,000U. for the purpose of im- 
migration, would benefit the colonies, I 
should be the last man to oppose it. But 
I am quite of a different opinion—I think 
that the grant would be so much money 
wasted. I have no idea of encouraging 
the loose habits of men in the condition of 
Her Majesty's Ministers, whose want of 
prescience has forced them into a difficulty, 
and who think they are to extricate them- 
selves by a vote of public money. If the 


revenue is so overflowing that the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer can conveniently 
spare 200,000/., then it would be the busi- 


of Her Majesty’s Ministers to vote it for 
some useful purpose—they ought to see 
what best could be done with it. For 
200,000/. they might pull down the Na 
tional Gallery and build up another. But 
it is not at all clear to me that the expen- 
diture of 200,000/. for the importation of 
African labourers into some remote corner 
of the West Indies could be productive of 
any good to the colonial interest. I say 
that the House ought to view with suspi- 
cion the suggestions of a Ministry not 
distinguished at least in this case for its 
prescience. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Ba- 
ring), in his able speech, referred to the 
declarations of the Government in 1846, 
when the Bill was proposed. They then 
said that it would regenerate the com- 
merce of the country—that it would pour 
capital into the colonies—that it would 
accumulate labour in districts where it 
was deficient — that it would terminate 
once for all the question of colonial dis- 
tress—of which we have heard so much 
in that period during which most of us 
have been Members of this House—and 
that it would act as a climax and comple- 
tion of those great measures which they 
had not proposed, but to their honour—if 
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it be honour—they had suggested. Have 
the occurrences of the last twenty months 
justified their views ? Have they increased 
our confidence in the Ministry since 
1846? What evidence is there that the 
Ministry have so deeply studied the ques- 
tion as to become fitting guides and lead- 
ers? The noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn referred to a speech made by an 
Under Secretary of State, at the fag-end 
of the last Session. This speech is valu- 
able, because it gives authentic proof of 
the knowledge of the opinions and pros- 
pects on the subject of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers at that period. I have here the 
extract, and I think it important, as an 
opinion given by a Member of Government 
—engaged in that department peculiarly 
connected with the colonies, that the 
House should understand what, at the 
end of the Session of 1847, were the 
views really entertained by an Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. This 
was the opinion in 1847. In quoting the 
words of that Gentleman, I have no wish 
to speak in terms disparaging of one who 
is absent. No one more regrets the ab- 
sence of Mr. Hawes from this House than 
Ido. Few displayed a more lucid intelli- 
gence or more complete habits of business 
than that Gentleman. Irrespective of all 
party considerations, I look upon the ab- 
sence of Mr. Hawes from this House 
as a public loss. But, as I before 


speech, because I believe he conveyed 
correctly the opinions of the Govern- 
ment of which he is a Member, and would 
give them matured by his own study, 
and the naturally critical spirit of his 
intelligent mind. This, then, Sir, is the 
opinion of Mr. Hawes, literatim, to which 
my noble Friend referred last night. My 
noble Friend, whose attention was fixed on 
this question, who, from the principles 
which he most conscientiously maintains 
upon commercial subjects, foresaw the dif- 
ficulties which were impending, presented 
4 petition which called forth this remark 
from that Member of the Government who 
represents the colonies :— 


“The noble Lord had confined his attention to 
the West India Islands; but let him turn to the 
Mauritius, and he would find that there the great- 
est prosperity was manifest, and that the produe- 
tion of sugar had immensely increased. He would 
ask, if it was for a moment to be supposed that 
these petitioners could be favoured by the admis- 
tion of their produce free of duty? [Lord G. Bey- 
uNck had not made any proposition of that kind, 
but simply that an inquiry should be entered 
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into.] He was drawing the attention of the House 
to the petition, and he found that one of its prayers 
was, that the petitioners should be permitted to 
have their sugar imported duty free. But, at all 
events, the noble Lord was in favour of at least 
50 per cent being imposed as a protection to the 
West India planters. Now, if they were to refer 
to the entire history of the West India colonies, 
they would find that more complaints were made 
in that House on the part of the planters during 
the most palmy days of protection, than had been 
heard of late years; and the noble Lord might 
rest satisfied that a system of free trade and open 
competition would be most beneficial for all par- 
ties concerned ; that it would lead to greater 
economy of production, be the means of embark- 
ing more capital in the growth and manufacture 
of sugar, and tend to the general prosperity of the 
whole population.” 


I quote this to show what really was the 
knowledge possessed by the Ministry on the 
subject; and what is the answer to it? 
The answer to it is, the fall of every firm 
of importance connected with the East In- 
dies and the Mauritius—Cabinet councils 
held four times a week—and the Bank 
Charter Act virtually repealed; while the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was vomiting 
forth a protest against his own measure. 
But we come, after the unimportant but 
avowed remedies, to the secret and inuendo 
remedies of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
order to prevent the utter destruction of 
the colonial interest. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
treated us with an explanation of those 
There were ten min- 
utes devoted to molasses and emigration— 
to the idea of curing these deep-seated 
evils by a loan less than the sum which 
the same Government would expend upon 
a wing of the New House of Commons; 
and an hour and a half to the real reme- 
dies. And here they are. The first is 
competition. Sir, we have heard of that 
before. I remember that the noble Lord, 
whose absence I regret—the First Minister 
—that very night on which he did me the 
honour of following me in debate, on the 
occasion of our making the last effort, in 
1846, to support this interest—I remem- 
ber that the noble Lord, with that grand 
manner which becomes him, and which 
he seems to me never to assume with 
greater felicity than when he is going to 
announce something which cannot, in any 
practical way, influence the conduct of the 
country — the noble Lord said, he had 
not only hope but conviction that the 
means by which the colonies would be 
able—not to extricate themselves from dif- 
ficulties, for then they were not involved 
in them—but to meet all those dangers 
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which might possibly occur, was compe- 
tition, Tell a Government of the present 
day that a million of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, previously enjoying great prosperity, 
are suddenly involved in almost inextricable 
difficulty : tell them that the sugar colonies 
of the empire are ina perilous position, and 
all classes connected with them—proprie- 
tors, merchants, shipowners, labourers— 
agree in attributing their danger and suf- 
fering to our inconsistent and vacillating 
legislation; and the Government have al- 
ways one peculiar class of remedies at hand. 
These remedies appear to consist of a cer- 
tain number of abstract qualities and cardi- 
nal virtues. Competition is always at the 
head of the list : then follow, you may be 
sure, energy and enterprise. These reme- 
dies are not facts—they are only phrases. 
What is this competition, of whose divine 
influence we hear so much ? Define it, tell 
us its sex and character. Is it a demigod or 
anymph? It inspires all their solutions 
of economical difficulties. Is the shipping 
interest in decay? Competition will renovate 
it. Are the colonies in despair? Energy 
will save them. Is the agricultural inter- 
est in danger? Enterprise is the pana- 
cea. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech follows that of the First Minister of 
the Crown: it is concocted of the same 
phrases, and modelled in the same form. 
But I want Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
inform me what they mean by competition. 
I had always understood that competition 
meant this at least, that the rivals should 
be in equal circumstances. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Huntingdon to-night made 
a race between uw horse and a steam-en- 
gine. But I will take an evener and more 
equal sort of race—a race between two 
horses. Even betweentwo horses the weights 
are adjusted, that the struggle should be 
fair. The essence of just competition is, that 
the circumstances should be equal between 
those who compete. Now, I ask you, are 
the circumstances equal between an Eng- 
lish colony under your present system of 
legislation, and a Spanish colony under 
the system to which they are subjected? 
You may explain the circumstances one 
way; others may contradict your version. 
But the impartial historian may possibly 
hereafter describe it thus: ‘In the Span- 
ish colonies, there is an abundance of la- 
bour for which they pay nothing; and in 
the English colonies, there is a scarcity 
of labour for which they pay a great 
deal.’’ Where are the circumstances which 
constitute an equal competition? You 
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have regulated your conduct by abstract Et 
principles without any reference to them, 901 
and you find yourselves involved in inextr. on 
cable confusion. A sage, with whom we ani 
are all familiar, has said that ‘experience of 
is the test of truths, and that practice is int 
always confounding the theories of man,” of 
So it is with the artificial rivalry you haye lish 
created between the Spanish and the Eng. rea 
lish colonies. What is the consequence, ent 
in this instance, of your acting upon ab. the 
stract principles without the least refer. was 
ence to circumstances? Why, that in stro 
exact proportion to the labour for which mat 
the Spaniard pays nothing, and for which part 
the Englishman pays a great deal, you pow 
are creating a differential duty in favour sett] 
of the Spaniard. You are in fact creating est | 
a protection, and not, in a certain sense, the | 
inconsistently. You are, at least, consis in po 
tent in not extending your protection to n- they 
tive industry; for it is not protection to the eunis 
Englishman you are creating, but to the noble 
Spaniard. The free-trade party and the stime 
free-trade Government, after all their won- perpe 
derful promises and astounding prognosti- world 
cations, terminate their career by the estab- there 
lishment of protecting duties in favour of and ¢ 
Cuba, of Porto Rico, and of Brazil. Itisa chara 
consequence of being governed by phrases ward 
instead of facts. Competition between behalf 
Yorkshire and Lancashire — competition try. 1 
between Jamaica and Barbadoes—I can compe 
understand ; but competition between Ja Prime 
maica and Cuba, under the circumstances prise } 
that exist, is only a word invented for o 
Downing-street and St. Stephen’s —s thougl 
phrase intended only for the use of men ment | 
who are giving you their thoughtless votes, source: 
but votes which they will some day re hon, G 
member with bitterness of reminiscence Govern 
which the hustings only can recall. The @ And | 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hull seems Thad 4 
to be dissatisfied by this remark. I wil side of 
not stop to inquire what would have beet man () 
his reception, had he appeared before his our att, 
constituents as an anti-slavery advocate, lar evils 
instead of an advocate for cheap sugat; @  particul 
yet some years ago at Hull matters were @ per we 
rather different. Hon. Gentlemen opp 9 with th 
site are always talking to us about public owing ; 
opinion. I respect public opinion; but BF to him ; 
I remember the words of a great poet, a8 well ; 
which should be rendered here in the ver. resource 
nacular—* Opinion is stronger than truth, Night af 
said Sophocles ; and, believe me, there’ and the. 
something in that saying. But although the habi 
opinion may be stronger than truth, 8 9 Tamwor 
only for a time. Gentlemen should recol- treaty of 
lect that on this subject the history too, whil 
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England will not exactly offer an embla- 
soned page. I do not think the history of 
any country records so much inconsistency 
and injustice, or can discover a narrative 
of so much injury inflicted upon national 
interests, aS is exhibited in the matter 
of the abolition of slavery by the Eng- 
lish people; and I attribute it simply to this 
reason, namely, that we entered upon the 
enterprise without sufficient knowledge of 
the subject. It was an exciting topic—it 
was addressed to an insular people of 
strong purpose, but very deficient infor- 
mation — it was cherished by a great 
party as promising to lead to political 
power. But the course of time, which 
settles everything, has entombed the great- 
est blunder that was ever committed by 
the English people. They now find, that 
in pandering to the ambition of great men, 
they have not only incurred immense pe- 
cuniary sacrifices, but ruined, perhaps, the 
noblest appendage of the empire, and 
stimulated by prohibiting—perhaps even 
perpetuated — slavery in every part of the 
world where slavery existed before. But 
there is another class of observations— 
and observations of a more business-like 
character—which are always brought for- 
ward whenever we make any attempt in 
behalf of the sugar colonies of this coun- 
try. When the Cabinet has spoken—when 
competition has been represented by the 
Prime Minister—when energy and enter- 
prise have each been exhibited by a Secre- 
tary of State—then the still important, 
though secondary, Members of the Govern- 
ment advance, to vindicate the authentic 
sources of national wealth. I see a right 
hon, Gentleman opposite, a Member of the 
Government, who represents Manchester. 
And I remember, year after year, when 
Thad the honour of sitting at the other 
side of the House, that right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. M. Gibson) was always calling 
our attention to the practical and particu- 
lar evils of our colonial system. But what 
particularly interested him was, the dan- 
ger we thereby incurred to our commerce 
with the great Brazilian empire. In fol- 
lowing my right hon. Friend, I suggested 
to him that it was desirable we should be 
as well acquainted as practicable with the 
resources of this great Brazilian empire. 
Night after night the right hon. Gentleman 
and the party with whom he acted were in 
the habit of demanding of the Member for 
Tamworth whether he had concluded a 
treaty of commerce with Brazil; and that, 
400, whilst they were alleging that they 
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had not the slightest faith in treaties 
of commerce. In the year 1846 I begged 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson) of the circumstances of Brazil. I 
begged to remind him that the European 
population of Brazil was not equal pro- 
bably to one-half the population of the me- 
tropolis in which we reside, and that the 
rest consisted of three millions and a half 
of slaves—that it could not be placed in 
comparison with an English colony in 
point of civilisation—and that, of course, 
it must be deficient in those wants which 
are the consequences of civilisation, and 
which are the stimulants to commerce in 
supplying them. I told him that, after all, 
putting all the West Indian colonies toge- 
ther, it was a question between the English 
colonies and the Portuguese colonies; and as 
I thought the English colonies would afford 
a far better trade than the Portuguese, I 
preferred leaning to them. But he was 
an apostle then of the creed of buying in 
the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest, which he calls free trade. And 
what is the result of our sacrificing our 
West India colonies? I do not decide 
upon any mystical statistics. I now have 
what Dr. Johnson called ‘‘the test of 
truth ;” and I know that test has taught 
us fatal consequences. The increase of 
your exports to the Brazils is little more 
than three times the amount of your ex- 
ports to a single colony, the last victim of 
your legislation—the Mauritius. Would it 
not have been desirable to have shown that 
the industry of Manchester was greatly sup- 
ported by the Brazils? I want to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester, or from some other of 
those fervent disciples of free trade oppo- 
site, what is the amount of encouragement 
given to the industry of Manchester by the 
trade with Brazil? I see by the papers of 
this day that the home trade in Lancashire 
is improving —that it is reviving; but I 
did not see or hear anything of the revival 
of the Brazilian trade. There was no news 
that the 3,000,000 of slaves, on each of 
whom not a dollar a year is spent in 
clothing them, had thrown off their check 
cotton shirts, and put on the attire of 
Caciques. I have not yet heard that the 
returns of our Brazilian trade have been 
replenishing the coffers of the Exchequer. 
We have now the official evidence of the 
extent of this boasted Brazilian commerce; 
and a more sorry account—a more mis- 
erable bill of fare (though what we ex- 
pected) could not possibly exist. If the 
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Brazils had failed entirely—if a hurricane 
had swept its coasts and destroyed its cul- 
tivation altogether — the calamity would 
have been one of nature, and one of those 
hurricane loans which is to save our own 
colonies might have been applied as a re- 
medy; but our calamity is the calamity of 
miscalculation, of want of foresight, and of 
extravagant ideas. Are these the argu- 
ments that we have a right to expect from 
a trembling Government—I don’t mean a 
Government trembling for its existence— 
it need not fear for that, since every party 
supports Her Majesty’s Ministers. I mean 
a Government trembling for its taxes and 
tariffs. We are called upon to give this 
new commercial system a trial—this de- 
mand was made upon us with all the power- 
ful eloquence of the Corn-Law League — 
that mighty confederation which fills the 
opposite benches with orators. In former 
times we were accustomed to give our days 
and nights to the Greek orators; but now we 
lay aside Isocrates, and the great Athenian 
himself, and Lysias, and have become pu- 
pils of the Anti-Corn-Law League; and 
what is the result? Their boasted sys- 
tem of free trade turns out to be a huck- 
stering transaction of purchasing in the 
cheapest market. We foresaw the injury 
to our own agriculture from this mean 
principle. We have been taunted that 
our predictions have not been realised. Our 
predictions were not of the hour. We at- 
tempted to take a comprehensive view of 
the question. We looked at the result 
through the vista of years. Alas! our 
colonies have not had the advantage of a 
sugar famine. There was no unprecedent- 
ed, no unforeseen circumstance that came 
in and introduced itself to their advantage. 
They were submitted to the trial of the new 
system immediately and completely, and 
it has terminated in their immediate ane 
complete ruin. But then we are told, lay- 
ing aside the abstractions of the Cabinet— 
laying aside the statistical considerations 
of important though inferior Members of 
the Government, that there is yet a new 
defence set up by the party opposite. 
True it is that competition has not saved 
you—true it is that energy has not yet 
succeeded—true it is that although we 
have shown that nearly a million ster- 
ling worth of machinery has been trans- 
ported to the colonies, your enterprise 
has not been of any avail. True it is that 
the Brazilian trade has turned out, as I 
have been told by one of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, on the whole a poor trade 
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enough—true it is that these circumstances 
are so; but still the English people enjoy 
cheap sugar. That is a great fact, and 
notwithstanding all the mutual miscaleula: 
tions that have been on this economic sub. 
ject, that great fact will compensate and 
console a pauperised and long-suffering and 
laborious people. Well, Sir, I am not dis: 
posed to deny that that would be in my 
mind a compensation—that it would at least 
bear the character of a practically beneficial 
result; but I want to know, is there any 
Gentleman in this House—and we have 
the advantage of discussing this matter 
without any reference to party feeling—I 
want to know is there any Gentleman who 
ean pretend, that if our colonies incur this, if 
not ruin, this great injury, as we all agree, 
with very rare exceptions, in considering it 
—that we have any security of enjoying 
the advantage of cheap sugar? The sugar- 
producing countries of this realm give us 
at this moment 250,000 tons of sugar. 
According to the belief of all who are in. 
terested in these countries—of those mer- 
chants who at least testify their sincerity 
by their ruin, and of those proprietors who 
at least prove their good faith by giving up 
the cultivation of their estates—according 
to their belief, your system—this competi- 
tion—will end in the British settlements 
ceasing to give that 250,000 tons—an 
amount which constitutes one third of the 
whole produce of the world. But you who 
are economists—you who take no respect for 
national prejudices, or for national habits, 
or for ancient systems of industry that have 
been long connected with the public feelings 
of the country—you who are always trying 
to make two and two produce four, and 
who sometimes make them produce five— 
you who do take generally a most severely 
statistical view of everything—have you, | 
ask, at all considered what the conse- 
quences will be on the European market of 
the decline of that production, and not only 
the decline, but the total disappearance of 
that production? You cannot deny that the 
necessary consequence of that result, if it 
occurs, must be a great increase of price. 
You cannot deny, if the disappearance of 
these 250,000 tons, or of the greater part 
of them, takes place, the consequence 
must be that in the gencral market of the 
world there must be a great increase of 
price. What, 1 ask, will be the natural 
consequence of such a state of affairs? Isit 
not a necessary consequence that you offer 
a premium for the investment of capital in 
those countries that can produce sugar a 
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the cheapest cost? And the countries that 
can produce sugar at the cheapest cost are 
the countries that are so flourishing, that 
jn one of them they can have 800 miles of 
railway, as we find them to have in Cuba. 
That is my idea of a country perfectly 
flourishing. A country where they buy 
in the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest—-a country governed by an Anti- 
Corn-Law League itself, could scarcely 
be expected to do more for its insular 
extent than supply 800 miles of railway. 
Now, mind me, I am not pressing this 
argument to dilate on the horrors pro- 
duced by the stimulus which you will give 
to slave labour. I do not touch upon that 
subject. After all that has been said upon 
it in this country, from the days of Mr. 
Wilberforce to the moment when the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn pro- 
duced the drawing that was given to him 
by Captain Pilkington, I think that there 
is no more to be said upon it. This is 
not the period to talk of the glory of your 
ancestors—to moralise on the great move- 
ment that for half a century agitated this 
country—to tell of the moment when Mr. 
Brougham was returned for the undivid- 
ed county of York, because he advocated 
the abolition of negro slavery. You may 


tell your children of these matters, as you 
tell them the stories of Quintius Curtius 


and the Horatii. You may tell them, as 
no doubt you will, that such men as Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson were fictitious char- 
acters, and—supposing that they are edu- 
eated, enjoying all the consequences which 
this new system of trade will introduee— 
that they are living in a state of society 
where the commercial principle is pre- 
dominant, and the imperial principle fallen 
—still what, I ask you, will be the conse- 
quences of the sudden investment of the 
capital which produces one-third of the 
sugar which feeds the world. That capital 
must be found—it would be found, I hope, 
even in spite of the course you are pursu- 
ing, to a great extent in England; and 
have you calculated the effect upon your 
capital—the effect on your monetary sys- 
tem, which must be felt from such an ex- 
tent of investment? We know well what 
the effect has been of the investment of a 
few millions in corn, consequent upon a 
bad harvest; what the effect of over-spec- 
wation on the part of a few merchants of 
the city of London has been on our own 
productions, but what must be the effect 
of a demand upon the capital of the 
World for a vast investment in slave-grow- 
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ing countries? It is not merely that a 
stimulus will be given to slave-grown pro- 
duce, but you will create a disturbance in 
your monetary system. You will create a 
disturbance in the employment of the ca- 
pital of the world, which must produce a 
convulsion that our descendants may not 
only experience but rue; and in moralising 
on the consequences they will trace them 
to the shortsighted, and (I say it meaning 
offence to no one) the unprincipled legisla- 
tion which is now followed in this country. 
I know well, to follow out a phrase that I 
unintentionally used, how hopeless it is to 
attempt to influence this House with any 
consideration which has not its growth in 
the prosperity of their ledgers. I know 
how much they have sacrificed to the most 
mean pecuniary considerations; and I think 
it is remarkable that all their calculations 
have resulted in the failure of our mer- 
chants, and in the bankruptcy of our co- 
lonists. I know very well that it is utterly 
vain for me to tell you that there are other 
considerations connected with this subject 
than those of the price of the pound of 
sugar. That is all past, and the commer- 
cial principle now rules this country. We 
had an imperial principle in the time of 
those who preceded us; but you may rest 
assured, that if you convert the senate into 
a counting-house, it will not be long before 
the nation degenerates into a factory. It 
is not therefore for me to tell you now 
that it is important to keep these colonies, 
even if, in a commercial point of view, 
they may not suit your system. I can- 
not suppose, if they ultimately cease to 
be flourishing settlements, that you will 
be content to maintain them as barren 
garrisons. Besides, what is the use of 
garrisons if the course you are following, 
and the views of great men on both sides, 
are to be pursued? If we are to have 
any faith in the revelations that have 
lately fallen on the public ear, we are on 
the eve of a period when garrisons are no 
longer to be required. But an hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested that you might part with 
your colonies for a consideration. He said 
immediately afterwards, that of course he 
spoke only in jest. But why only in jest ? 
There have been countries as proud and 
as powerful as England, that have at 
times, when they considered fitting, parted 
for pecuniary considerations with their de- 
pendencies. Spain sold the Floridas at 
a time when Spain was at the head of one 
of the great navies in the world. Even 
the great Napoleon, influenced by that om- 
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nipotent deity who rules supreme at least 
on the opposite benches—a deity whom 
the nineteenth century implicitly adores— 
sold a beautiful province across the Atlantic 
to the United States; and if the present 
economy which has secured to us the bless- 
ing of public wealth be persevered in, I do 
not see why we might not do something in 
this way also with effect. I see no reason 
why we should not get rid of these colo- 
nies with advantage. I am told that a 
desperate deputation from the West India 
interest waited on the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and that, 
finding that all their representations were 
without effect, they actually did ask them 
whether they had any objection to the colo- 
nies changing their allegiance; and that 
they got no answer, though I dare say a 
Cabinet Council was called afterwards on 
the point. I really cannot see why that 
unhappy Trinidad, the possession of which 
every one seems to regret, might not, 
at least, belong again to the Power that 
gave it its sacred name. This miserable 
Mauritius not long since was a most 
flourishing community when it belonged to 
France; and it would be, I think, only 
acting the fable of the dog in the manger 


with aggravation, to keep it in ruin, and 
not restore it to France. Even Jamaica, 
the capture of which made the great Pro- 
tector so proud that he would not transact 
any other business on the day that its con- 
quest was announced, would, I dare say, 
be accepted by the United States if we 


abandoned it. But, Sir, I may tell the 
Gentlemen opposite, and I know not whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the West Riding, to whom I have refer- 
red, is present— [A Voice: He is at the 
bar.] Well, I will tell him then, if he is at 
the bar, though that perpetuity of peace 
which he has announced may come even in 
our time, that there is something in the 
catastrophe of nations s@vior armis. These 
are the longe pacis mala, which were de- 
nounced by the great satirist in immortal 
lines. I need not recall them to the recol- 
lection of the House. Happily, the limit- 
ed experience of ancient Rome did not 
permit him to inelude in his indignant cata- 
logue of the causes of national decay the 
rapacity of rival industries and the quackery 
of economic science. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said: I wish to 
take the present opportunity of offering a 
few observations; but I can assure the 
House I have no desire unnecessarily to 
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prolong them. I feel that, by the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer, the views and in- 
tentions of the Government were 9 
clearly explained, that nothing is left for 
me to add to his statements and argu- 
ments. I will also say that in the course 
of this debate, almost every question inci- 
dentally connected with the subject now 
before us, has been so fully gone into, that 
I should have no excuse at this hour of 
the night in again going over ground 
with which the House is familiar. Never. 
theless, the importance of the question is 
such, that I feel, considering the connex- 
ion I hold with the Government, that it 
would not be becoming in me to allow this 
debate to close without making some re- 
marks on the topics that have been intro- 
duced in the course of this discussion, 
If the policy announced by the Government 
receive the support of the hon. Gentlemen 
around me, I believe that support will not 
be given from the motives attributed to 
them by the hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke; it will not be given because they 
are disposed to conciliate the pecuniary 
interests of their own immediate constitu- 
ents, and to betray on that account those 
great imperial concerns which it is our 
bounden duty, as the head of a mighty 
empire, to maintain; but because they be- 
lieve that all these interests are in truth 
the same and identical, and that the prin- 
ciple of free trade is the best for England, 
and for all the dependencies of its widely- 
extended and glorious empire. I will ad- 
mit to the hon. Gentleman, that if this 
House were of another opinion, and, having 
altered its conviction with regard to free 
trade, were disposed to retrace its steps, 
it could not take a fitter occasion for sig- 
nifying its changed views than by re-en- 
acting the principle of protection for the 
West Indian colonies; because I admit, 
with pain, that if deep and intense distress 
can constitute a claim for exceptional mea- 
sures, that claim is possessed by this por- 
tion of our colonial empire. It is true 
that the ery of distress has proceeded from 
the West Indian colonies on many former 
occasions—under the slave-trade system, 
under the slavery system, and just before 
the period of emancipation. Almost ever 
since, too, the ery of distress from those 
colonies has been raised at frequent inter- 
vals. I will not now enter into the ques- 
tion, whether the distress is now more 
severe than at those former periods. All 
that I think necessary for my purpose is to 
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admit, which I do most frankly, that the 
distress is now most severe, and that any 
measures of relief that can be afforded by the 
Government and the Legislature, consist- 
ently with justice to the general interests 
of the community, and with permanent 
benefit to those colonies themselves, it is 
our duty, without delay, and without was- 
ting time in further discussion, to apply. 
It so happens, on the present occasion, as 
js not uncommonly the case in this House, 
that the Motion in the Speaker’s hands is 
not in reality the question discussed. The 
Motion of the noble Lord opposite is for a 
Committee of Inquiry on the present con- 
dition of the West Indian islands, and 
other colonial possessions. With respect 
to that question, I know not what course 
the noble Lord may pursue, for he has 
received advice from many Gentlemen con- 
nected with the West Indian interest to 
the effect that he had better not press for 
the appointment of the Committee. On 
that subject I shall not presume to offer 
the noble Lord any advice; but if he, on 
behalf of the West Indian interest, should 
determine to press his Motion for the 
Committee, the Government will lend him 
every aid in the investigation, with the 
view of deriving from it whatever benefit 
it is calculated to afford. . To move for such 
a Committee is certainly not the course 
which the Government themselves would 
have originated; but it has been the gene- 
ral practice, whenever any distressed in- 
terest come to this House and asks for in- 
quiry, to grant it. As I said before, the 
Motion in the Speaker’s hands is not the 
question which has been discussed; the 
real question that has formed the subject 
of debate, has been whether the principle 
of protection should be continued in the 
West India islands as a remedy for their 
distress? To that question I think that 
the Government are bound to give an ex- 
plicit answer. They are bound not to 
hold language which would leave any un- 
certainty on the minds of the colonists; and 
it is because we believe that that protec- 
tion would not be really beneficial to the 
colonies, if it could be granted, and be- 
cause we think that it would also be im- 
possible to secure it to the colonies, we 
feel it our duty to declare against it. 
Even if I were to assume that protection 
would be beneficial to the colonies, I be- 
lieve that the House could not grant it in 
such a way as to secure toit them. If the 
price of sugar were to rise to a high de- 
gree, how could the present House bind 
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its successor not to reverse any former de- 
cision that might have been come to with 
the view of protecting the West Indian in- 
terest? Those who recollect that in the 
last seven years there have been five or 
six Sugar Bills, can be at no loss to ac- 
count for the confusion in which the mer- 
chants and planters, and all engaged in 
the trade, have been involved. On a for- 
mer occasion I urged those considerations 
on the House as forcibly as I could, and I 
now repeat them. I can conceive a trade 
flourishing under either a restricted or an 
unrestricted system; but I cannot conceive 
one flourishing under a system perpetually 
altered, in which ‘neither planter nor mer- 
chant knows what to expect—a system of 
constant change and uncertainty. Yet 
what are we asked to do? The Legisla- 
ture having come to a final settlement of 
the question as far as regards the princi- 
ple of protection to the sugar of the colo- 
nies, we are asked to reverse that deci- 
sion, prolong protection for some indefinite 
period, and open again that chapter of un- 
certainty which has before involved every- 
body in the confusion and doubt such a 
system entails. This is what Her Majes- 
ty’s Government cannot consent to do. 
Hon. Gentlemen have taken various grounds 
on this question; some have asked for pro- 
tection for the produce of British colonial 
against all foreign-grown sugar whatever 
—that, I believe, is the position of the no- 
ble Lord? [Lord G. Bentinck: No.] 
The West Indian interest ask, I believe, 
for protection against foreign slave-labour 
sugar, leaving themselves still exposed to 
competition from foreign free-labour sugar; 
and in their memorial it is curious to ob- 
serve that they do not ask this protection 
of 10s. a ewt. for a permanence, but only 
‘*for such a period as shall enable them to 
be fully supplied with labour.” The re- 
quest thus qualified assumes the position 
that, if fair play be given to the colonies, 
they can successfully compete with the 
slave-labour sugar of Cuba and Brazil. I 
am glad to receive such an admission from 
such a quarter; it is most valuable, and 
gives a complete contradiction to those 
who bid the colonists despair of ever being 
able, by any assistance, to compete suc- 
cessfully with the slave labour of other 
countries. On this subject I retain the 
opinion I have always held—that, if you 
are to protect colonial sugar at all, it is 
perfectly idle to draw a distinction be- 
tween the foreign sugar that is grown by 
free, and that which is the produce of 
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slave labour. The only practical way of 
protecting colonial sugar is to impose a 
differential duty against all foreign sugar 
whatever. Though you may nominally 
exclude foreign slave-labour sugar, and by 
that means appear to discourage the cul- 
tivation of those places where slaves are 
employed; yet it comes practically to the 
same thing whether we take slave-labour 
sugar ourselves, or, by withdrawing free- 
grown sugar from the other markets of 
the world, leave them open for slave-la- 
bour sugar to supply its place. There is 
no practical difference; and no difference 
that would be sufficient to compensate us for 
the embarrassment in which the commerce 
of the country would be involved by de- 
priving it of direct communication with 
such great marts as Cuba and Brazil. I 
have always differed from those who think 
we are bound to exclude slave-grown su- 
gar on the ground of humanity; I think 
the arguments rest on a most transparent 
fallacy; if you take foreign sugar at all, it 
is hardly of any consequence whether it is 
slave-grown or free—practically, slave la- 
bour is encouraged in either case; you 
must make your choice either to exclude 
all foreign sugar or not; you cannot draw 
a distinction between what is the produce 
of slave labour and what of free. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) has adver- 
ted to the case of the Mauritius: before I 
notice his remarks on that subject, I can- 
not help noticing his observations, when 
he said, that the names of merchants who 
have been ruined by their connexion with 
that colony have been treated with scorn 
and contumely. I have heard from no one 
any expression of a feeling of that descrip- 
tion. I, for one, cannot regard the cala- 
mities that have fallen on many honourable 
and excellent men without sympathy and 
compassion; and I do not think the obser- 
vations of my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer with respect to 
what he conceived to be the faulty system 
they pursued, can be justly described as 
implying scorn or contumely; nor do I 
think a charge of over-trading implies any 
imputation on the honour of those against 
whom it is made. It is common to hu- 
man nature for men, attracted by the 
prospect of lucrative commercial specu- 
lations, to engage in them in a manner 
that may turn out unprofitably. This 
has often happened to the most wise, pru- 
dent, and honourable merchants; and it is 
not held an imputation upon them. But I 
think the case of the Mauritius exemplifies 
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strongly the evils of a system of protection, 
The Mauritius has been an eminent victim 
to that system. What is the case? It 
cannot be said it wanted labour, for 
labour was provided in abundance; but, 
attracted by the prospect of high prices 
—prices that could only be expected 
under a system of protection—the mer. 
chants and others engaged in specula- 
tions of great extent; and a great deal 
of poor land was taken in and cultivated 
when wages were very high, and an artifi- 
cial state of things was produced that 
could never exist except under an artificial 
system. Had the trade in sugar been in 
a natural condition, I believe the island 
would never have got into such difficulties; 
as they are distinctly traceable to the sys- 
tem of protection, which is held up as a 
panacea for the embarrassments of other 
colonies. I do not think we could doa 
worse thing for the Mauritius than to ad- 
vise it to resort to a similar course for the 
future. Take, again, the case of India; 
an hon. Gentleman connected with the 
East Indies (Mr. Bagshaw) has spoken 
to-night; and I am glad he did, because 
the House must have remarked that the 
ery of distress does not come from the 
West Indies alone. In the East Indies 
the staple of their manufacture has suffered 
in the same manner, and the merchants’ 
prospects are injured in the same way. 
That is enough to show that the cause is 
not a particular or special one; we must 
look for general causes, for special reasons, 
that have affected the produce of sugar 
throughout the whole range of the British 
possessions—for causes that have, during 
the past year, brought injury upon every 
part of the commercial system. I hope 
the West Indians will not listen to those 
friends who tell them that, under no cir- 
cumstances, can they successfully compete 
with slave labour: if that is true, I think 
they would be justified in abandoning 
themselves to despair ; but I consider the 
position to be anything but true. There 
are some broad facts to which I wish to 
call the attention of the House. In the 
first place, without going into any nice 
calculations on the subject, for the House 
has already heard them put more effec- 
tively—especially by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Westbury—it is notorious 
that in the face of the competition of Bra- 
zil, Cuba, and other slave-c@pivated coun- 
tries, a great exportation of free-labour 
sugar has gone on to the Cape of Good 
Hope from Java and other sugar-producing 
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colonies. Some doubt has been thrown 
upon the fact of the labour in these colo- 
nies being free labour; but this House— 
or at least the predecessors of this House 
—certainly legislated upon the supposition 
that labour was free in Java, and in the 
other colonies which have been referred to. 
But it is a remarkable circumstance that, 
even in those countries where sugar is now 
cultivated by slaves, the planters are so 
little satisfied with slave cultivation, that 
they are taking measures to introduce 
free labourers into the colonies. Informa- 
tion has lately been communicated to me 
of what is going on in Cuba in this respect. 
Ifind that a committee—the Junta de Fo- 
mento—has been formed there, under the 
presidency of the Captain General of the 
island, the object of which is the general 
improvement of the cultivation of the coun- 
try; and this committee has promised con- 
siderable premiums to such planters as 
shall introduce white labourers, and has 
also made contracts for the importation of 
labourers—of whatever nation—from Eu- 
rope as well as from the Canary Islands. 
Great difficulties are found to exist with 
regard to the importation of Europeans; 
but so far from being discouraged, the 
committee have endeavoured to ascertain 
whether they cannot obtain a supply of 
free labourers from some other quarter, 
and they have taken measures for introdu- 
cing Asiatics into Cuba-—an experiment 
which, I understand, is now going on with 
every prospect of success. The committee 
contracted, in the first instance, for the 
importation of 600 labourers from Asia, 
and they propose eventually to increase the 
number to 3,000 if the results are satis- 
factory. This step met with great opposi- 
tion from those persons in Cuba who are 
interested in the slave trade; and though 
itis impossible, at present, to speak with 
certainty of the success of the experiment, 
it is clear that very active measures are 
being taken to introduce this class of la- 
bourers into the island. I find in a Span- 
ish newspaper the following letter from 
the Havannah, dated December 9, with 
reference to this subject :— 

“T promised to let you have my unbiassed 
opinion as to the new importation of Asiatics, and 
this I am now about to do, having previously 
gathered information on the subject from the 


planters most worthy of credit and most respected. 
This Asiatic race resembles the Andalusian 


horses in this respect—that their good or bad 
qualities depend entirely upon those who manage 
them. Those persons who imagine they can de- 
Tive the same advantage from the Asiatics as 
from the negroes by the system of rigour, are 
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mistaken, as the former are not so strong, 
and, moreover, they perfectly recollect they are 
not slaves. However the planters of judgment 
who have carefully observed them, have excited 
their avarice (their predominant passion), and by 
paying the active ones better than the idle, have 
succeeded in stimulating them, with very satis- 
factory results ; so much so, that a very intelli- 
gent planter, one of my friends, has told me that 
if he can find any to join him, he will enter intoa 
contract to import 1,000 Asiatics in case the 
Junta de Fomento no longer desired to have any- 
thing to do with the business.” 


The cost of the passage of these Asiatic 
labourers from China to Cuba is 341.; their 
yearly wages are 20/., and the annnal ex- 
pense of their board and clothing 201., 
making the yearly cost of each labourer 
about 407. The hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire has made one broad announce- 
ment, in which I think he will not be 
borne out by the feelings of this House or 
of the country. He said, I think, that 
the existing state of things showed that 
the abolition of slavery was the greatest 
blunder ever committed by this country. 
I must say I admire the intrepidity of that 
assertion; but I do not think it will find 
a response in the breast of any other man 
in this House. I do not believe that this 
House or the country has any reason to 
regret the step they took in the abolition 
of slavery; and this brings me to a subject 
connected with the question under consid- 
eration, which, I think, has not been ad- 
verted to in the course of this discussion, 
but which cannot altogether be left out 
of account when we are considering the 
general condition of our West Indian pos- 
sessions. I refer to the condition of the 
great body of the labouring classes in those 
colonies. I believe that all the accounts 
which have been received from our colonies, 
up to the latest period, bear testimony to 
the perfect good conduct and the general 
social improvement of the black population 
of those colonies; and however much we 
must regret the distress in which the mer- 
chants, planters, and possessors of estates 
in our West Indian colonies are at present, 
but I trust only for the present, involved, 
it must be satisfactory to find that, as far 
as regards the condition of the great body 
of the people, the intentions of this House 
and of the country have been carried out, 
and that their present position affords a 
most gratifying contrast to their position 
while the system of slavery existed. They 
are showing themselves worthy of the free- 
dom which was given to them; they are 
acquiring habits of civilisation and order; 
and we may trust that their part at least 
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of the great experiment we have tried will 
not turn out a failure, but that we shall 
see these people fitted to exercise the 
rights and duties of civilised life, and ful- 
filling their obligations as good citizens 
and as faithful subjects of this country. 
There is one other question upon which I 
wish to say a word or two, and that is a 
point on which I find a most material dif- 
ference of opinion existing between the 
West Indians speaking for themselves and 
the West Indians speaking through their 
advocates in this House. I allude to the 
question of the navigation laws. I know 
that some of us are taunted here with pre- 
tending to understand the affairs of the 
West Indians better than they understand 
them themselves. I hope, however, that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will allow the 
West Indians to speak for themselves on 
the subject of the navigation laws; and I 
think, if they are to be trusted as being 
able to understand and appreciate the con- 
sequences of a relaxation of those laws in 
their favour, they will not consider the in- 
tention announced by the Government to 
meet their wishes in this respect so utterly 
futile and immaterial as it has been de- 
scribed by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. I will read to the House the lan- 
guage held on this subject by no light au- 
thority—by the assembly of the largest of 
the West India islands, Jamaica. They 
ask, in an Address to the Queen, that they 
may be permitted to enjoy a free commer- 
cial intercourse with all nations, and they 
say— 

“ Your memorialists could point out the ad- 
vantages possessed by the island of Jamaica for 
becoming a commercial depét, especially as to 
position with respect to both continents of Ame- 
rica and the surrounding islands. If the naviga- 
tion laws were withdrawn, foreigners would bring 
assortments of goods from Europe, Asia, and 
North America, and other foreigners would come 
to purchase and re-export these ; and, as the Go- 
vernment of England already permits the aboli- 
tion of all differential duties hitherto enforced for 
the protection of her manufactures, no injury 
could arise from an extension of this permission 
and a relaxation of the navigation laws. The 
benefit to Jamaica from such relaxation of the 
navigation laws would be infinite ; it is the most 
desirable boon that her inhabitants could solicit 
or receive from Your Majesty’s Government ; it 
would aid Jamaica out of her difficulties : it would 
be hailed with exultation, and acknowledged with 
every sentiment of gratitude and respect ; and it 
would be an honourable and generous concession 
on the part of Great Britain, which would exalt 
her in the esteem and admiration of all other 
nations.” 

But as this question must come before the 
House on a future occasion, I will not en- 
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ter further into the subject. I must say, 
however, that if the West Indians are to 
be trusted as knowing their own interests, 
I think a relaxation of the navigation laws 
in their favour will be no light boon; and 
I will add that, as Parliament has deter. 
mined that, at no distant period, no pre. 
ference shall be given to the produce of 
our colonies over that of foreign nations, | 
think Parliament is bound by every prin 
ciple of justice to provide that the colonists 
shall have unlimited power to take their 
freights to the vessels of any other country 
which it may be their interest to employ, 
I have omitted to advert to one point which 
I should be very sorry to overlook—I mean 
the somewhat extraordinary proposal of 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord 
G. Bentinck) as to the manner in which 
we might most effectually put down slavery, 
The noble Lord proposed that, inasmuch 
as a large amount of money is due from 
Spain to bondholders in this country, we 
should simply seize the island of Cuba for 
payment of that debt, and make it over to 
the Spanish bondholders, and then we 
should have very great facilities, of course, 
in putting down slavery there, and _stop- 
ping the slave trade. I do not know whe- 


ther the noble Lord made that proposal 


seriously; but if he did, I zaust say at once, 
considering the distinguished position he 
holds in this House, and that he speaks 
not only for himself but for a large poli- 
tical party—[‘‘ No, no!’”]—that I do think 
it would be a most unjustifiable act on the 
part of this country. I feel it right to 
speak thus, because I know that such a 
design has been imputed to the English 
Government—I have seen it in American 
newspapers; and as it has been proposed 
in his place in Parliament by so distin- 
guished a Member, I considered myself 
bound to say that I conceive it would be 
most unjustifiable act. I must not sit 
down without doing an act of justice to 
Gentleman who was alluded to by my hon. 
relative the Member for Huntingdon (Mr. 
T. Baring)—I mean Mr. Price. I have no 
acquaintance with that gentleman; but my 
hon. Friend having stated what he did re- 
specting him, and a letter from him having 
been put into my hand, I think it due to 
him that his statement should be read to 
the House. Mr, Price, writing to Mr. 
Hawes, says— 

“Tam told that Lord George Bentinck intends 
to cite the case of Worthy Park as favourable to 
his views. I therefore briefly mention to you that, 
haying increased the cultivation, and made the 
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jsbour efficient which was said to be defective, 
the merchants sent out a new mill in 1845, with 
ten serious defects in its construction, as pointed 
out by the engineer selected and sent out by them- 
selves. This unfortunate mill broke, and caused 
the loss of about 8,000/. worth of produce. In 
1846 the water power went down to three horses, 
and there being no other power on the estate, half 
that crop was lost, In 1846 and 1847 an engine 
was erected with great labour and at great ex- 

; the crop of 1847 was injured to the extent 
of at least 200 tons of sugar by the engine not 
having been sent for nine months after it was or- 
dered :— 

The loss from these causes 

The price estimated at ...... 


£9,300 
eeeeee 4,700 


14,000” 
He then goes on— 

“ Under such circumstances it is not surprising 
that there should be a balance due to the trustees. 
This was charged to my mismanagement by those 
who were interested in causing the removal of any 
one entertaining the unpopular views I did in Ja- 
maica. An impartial examination, however, of 
the past before several legal and perfectly compe- 
tent parties has led the trustees to a very differ- 
ent conclusion as regards my management, and I 
return at once to manage the estate, and I hope 
that by August next I may be able to disprove 
lord George Bentinck’s views, and be in a better 
position to make out a fair case with those who 
interest themselves in the sugar question.” 

Now, I will not trouble the House at an 

greater length. I will only say that with 
the most sincere sympathy for the distress 
which we acknowledge exists in the West 
Indies, with the most perfect disposition to 
relieve that distress by every fair and le- 
gitimate means, we do not believe that we 
should consult the real interests of those 
colonies—we do not believe that we should 
do our duty to the great community to 
whose interests we are bound to look and 
protect, if we held out any hopes, as far as 
we are concerned, that we could advise or 
support the principle of further protection 
to the sugar-producing colonies. It is our 
duty to declare that plainly. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have said that if this opin- 
in of the Government is ratified by the 
House, the doom of the West Indian colo- 
mes is pronounced. I hope they are mis- 
taken in that opinion. I cannot but hope 
that in the situation which those colonies 
¢ommand—with the fertility of their soil, 
the advantage of their climate, the oppor- 
tunity of their ports—better times may be 
In store for them. This at least is certain, 
that under a system of protection they have 
not flourished. There is no British interest 
which has so frequently or so severely been 
oppressed by the most calamitous circum- 
stances. This has been their fate under a 
system of protection. I most sincerely 
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hope, and I sanguinely expect, that under 
a different system they may see better 
times. We are taunted, indeed, with al- 
ways recommending independence and ex- 
ertion and self-reliance, rather than appeals 
to Parliament for help. It is true that we 
have held that language more than once, 
and addressed it to more than one interest; 
but it is because we are convinced of the 
truth of that doctrine. It is because we 
believe that no interest really or perma- 
nently flourishes which is not enabled by 
its own energy and self-reliance to main- 
tain its ground in a fair field. It is be- 
cause we believe that the mightiest fabric 
supported by props that are unsound and 
rotten, can be sustained by them only for a 
while, to make its fall more complete and 
the crash moreloud. The principle of free 
trade has been recognised as the principle 
on which Parliament and the country should 
act; if Parliament be disposed to retrace 
their steps, and restore protection, let them 
frankly declare it, and place the govern- 
ment of the country in the hands of men 
who have supported consistently the system 
of protection. But, for us, we must dis- 
charge our duty according to the lights of 
our reason and our understanding; and we 
are convinced that we shall best discharge 
it by adhering to the principles which, 
after long experience and consideration, 
were so recently adopted by this country. 
Mr. GOULBURN: I feel, in common 
I believe with the rest of the House, that 
it is desirable for this debate to come to an 
end to-night. But I trust the House will 
allow me to make a few observations on 
this subject, in respect to which I stand in 
many respects in a peculiar situation. I 
thought it my duty in 1846 not to offer any 
opposition to the proposal then made by 
the Government with respect to the sugar 
duties. In taking such a course upon that 
occasion, I gave evidence that I had divest- 
ed myself of those feelings which properly 
belonged to me as a colonial proprietor; 
and I adopted a course which, as far as 
the interests of the colonies were coneerned, 
appeared to me then to be of a most doubt- 
ful character. But balancing against that 
the inconvenience which the general inter- 
ests of the country would have sustained 
from another change of the Government at 
that particular period, I felt it my duty to 
give a preference to the general concerns 
of the empire over the particular interests 
of the colonies in which I had a deep and 
permanent stake. And I think that this 
very circumstance of the colonial interests 
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having been postponed to the general in- 
terests of the empire, gives them a stronger 
claim upon the favourable consideration of 
Parliament. That they are in a state of 
great distress and difficulty, nay, I will say, 
of the utmost danger, is admitted, I believe, 
by every one who has addressed the House; 
but I do not think that the importance of 
this question has been sufficiently weighed 
by the Government, and the hon. Gentle- 
men who support them, if I am to judge of 
the views they take of it from the speeches 
which they have delivered upon the sub- 
ject. It would appear, indeed, from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that this was 
a case merely concerning the interests of 
the proprietors of the West Indian colo- 
nies. But that is not the case that is 
before the House: the question embraces 
far more than that. It involves not merely 
the interests of those proprietors and of 
the families dependent upon them, many 
of whom are reduced from a state of afflu- 
ence to one of absolute beggary and ruin— 
not a few of them helpless widows and or- 
phans, who had no means of support but 
the produce of estates in those colonies—it 
involves consequences affecting the general 


Sugar and 


population of those colonies, affecting the 
national honour, affecting the good faith 
of this country, and its character for hu- 
manity and benevolence which it has on 


former occasions professed. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
following the example of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, has told us that the question before 
the House is whether we shall have a ge- 
neral system of protection or not? I deny 
that that is the question. I am not stand- 
ing here to defend the erection of the in- 
terests of one class upon the downfall of the 
interests of another; nor will I admit that 
this is a case in which the question of pro- 
tection comes to issue. The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down told you 
that he can well conceive a case in which, 
under a system of protection, particular in- 
terests may flourish, and the country be 
materially benefited ; and he has told you 
that he can also conceive a case where, if 
the principles of free trade are followed to 
the utmost extent, prosperity may be the 
result; but he has stated that it is impos- 
sible to combine the two systems, and by 
an alternation of protection and free trade to 
regulate commerce so that it shall be pro- 
fitable to those who conduct it. I agree 
very much with him; but does his course 
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upon this occasion correspond at. all with 
the doctrine he has laid down? What has 
been the course pursued by Parliament? 
Parliament has professed that slavery 
should be abolished—Parliament has pro. 
fessed a desire that free labour should haye 
a fair trial, and that the produce of the 
West Indies should be raised by free-la. 
bourers—and after repeated discussions 
what has been the result? Why, that those 
colonies have been forced into competition 
with slave labour, whilst they have been 
labouring under the disadvantage of re. 
strictions imposed upon the introduction 
of free labourers. When the right hon, 
Gentleman asserts that we require protec. 
tion for the colonies, I say that he com- 
pletely misrepresents the case. The case 
which the colonists advance is this: they 
say— 

“« By the course which the Legislature has pur- 
sued we find ourselves in a situation of great 
danger, we occupy valuable possessions of the 
Crown which merit the consideration of Govern- 
ment, and it is the duty of the Executive to devise 
means by which we may be extricated from the 
unhappy position to which the vacillation of the 
Legislature and the changes of policy on the part 
of the Government have reduced us.” 

For one thing at least the colonists have 
to thank the Government—there is no am- 
biguity as to their intentions. They de- 
clare that they are fully aware of the un- 
fortunate predicament in which the colo- 
nists are placed; but they leave them on 
the road to ruin with some little pity, ae- 
companied with a slight reproach for their 
misconduct; but they suggest nothing in 
the way of remedy, excepting some of the 
most inefficient palliatives that ever, per- 
haps, were submitted to a deliberative as- 
sembly upon such an important occasion. 
What is the conduct of the Government on 
the question of protection? The colonists 
say, ‘‘ We are British subjects; and if you 
will insist upon the principles of free trade, 
wo are entitled to all the advantages which 
can be derived from the adoption of them 
—we claim to have our produce placed on 
an equality with that of the mother 
country.”” They seek to have their mo- 
lasses used in breweries and distilleries. 
“Oh! no,” says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘‘ we must protect the re- 
venue; and protection to the colonies does 
not allow of protection to the revenue. 

The colonists complain, and justly, of the 
high duty imposed upon rum. What says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to that! 
Why, that he must protect the British 
distillers ; and that he cannot afford to 
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rotect the colonies at the expense of the 
British distiller. The colonists next de- 
mand permission to obtain all the benefit 
they are capable of deriving from the im- 
migration of free-trade labourers. ‘‘ No,” 
again says the Government, ‘‘ we must 
protect the unhappy Africans.” By the 
way, the manner in which the Government 
protects the Africans is by stimulating to 
an extraordinary degree the slave trade 
carried on for the supply of the Cuba and 
Brazilian markets. That, doubtless, is 
done with the view of maintaining that 
important trade with Brazil of which the 
hon. Member for Lancashire has favoured 
us with the result. The hon. Member 
told us that before the alteration of the 
sugar duties in 1846, 44,000,000 of yards 
of the common dyed and printed calicoes 
were annually exported to Brazil; and that 
subsequently to the alteration of duties 
54,000,000 of yards of those articles had 
been exported to that State; and he added 
that when they came to look at woollens, 
they would find the ratio was in the oppo- 
site direction. What does that fact indi- 
cate? Does not the hon. Member know 
that those articles are the means by 
which the traffic in slaves is carried on ? 


The calico is carried to Africa, and ex- 


changed for slaves. Thus, our manufac- 
turers are in fact furnishing the Brazilian 
planters with the means of purchasing 
slaves, by whose extorted labour they are 


able to undersell the West Indians in the | 
When the | 


market of the mother country. 
hon. Member tells us that the inhabitants 


of Lancashire are desirous to extend this | 


branch of trade with Brazil, I can only say 
that they are acting in direct opposition to 
their former declarations against slavery 


and the slave trade. [Mr. Heywoop: I ex- | 


pressed the opinion of only one individual | 
| spirit of that resolution, an insurrection must 


upon the point referred to.] I am glad 
that the feeling in favour of Brazilian 
sugar and Brazilian slavery is confined to 
one individual in Lancashire. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has told us that 
the planters are themselves to blame for 
their misfortunes, because they have not 
improved their estates—because they have 
not resided in the colonies—and because 


they have not laid out sufficient capital in | 


machinery for conducting their operations. 
Now, it happens that the most decisive 
evidence in contradiction of all those asser- 
tions has been furnished by the Govern- 
ment, and is at present lying on the table 
of the House. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had taken the trouble to look 
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into the last annual report on the state 
of the West Indian Islands, he would have 
found that the Government officer had 
represented that the efforts for the im- 
provements of agriculture, for the erection 
of machinery, and for its skilful applica- 
tion to the cultivation of the land, exceed- 
ed anything that had been done of the 
same kind in any country, however ad- 
vanced in civilisation. These documents 
all show that the planters are actuated by 
the greatest desire for the improvement of 
the land; and I do think it rather hard 
that, now finding themselves left without 
any further capital to expend, the only 
chance left to them of extricating them- 
selves from some of the more pressing of 
their difficulties is by disposing of the ma- 
chinery erected on their estates, which is 
carried to Cuba and Porto Rico, there to 
be employed in the manufacture of slave- 
grown sugar. The West Indian proprie- 
tors had always placed confidence in the 
faith of Parliament, and that faith had in- 
variably been violated. They were told 
in the first instance that they should 
receive compensation for the abandonment 
of slavery proportionate to the number of 
slaves they possessed. They were told 
also that to enable them to bear that ex- 
traordinary change—from a state of 
general slavery to a state of general 
freedom—that the slaves should be sub- 
jected to seven years’ apprenticeship. 
They relied on these pledges, and then 
the House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the abolition of slavery 
should be total and immediate. True, 
that resolution was subsequently rescind- 
ed; but after the House had agreed to a 
resolution in favour of immediate emanci- 
pation, the colonists felt that if they were to 
have attempted to act in opposition to the 


have ensued. Under the advice of the Go- 
vernment, the colonists were forced to aban- 
don the remainder of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem. I know an instance myself in which 
this transaction took place. Freedom was 
to occur at a particular and specified date, 
and many means were used to prepare the 
minds of the slaves for that great change. 
Prudent proprietors built houses on their 
property; they made arrangements for gra- 
dually liberating the slaves. Those who 
had been long connected with their es- 
tates, and had well conducted themselves, 
and who were thought likely to be there- 
after profitably employed by them in the 
cultivation of their estates, were from time 
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to time granted their freedom; but your 
abrupt termination of the apprenticeship 
arrangement defeated all these efforts of 
the proprietors. The capital which they 
expended, and which, if the apprenticeship 
system had continued, would have proved 
a source of wealth to themselves, and have 
conferred upon the slaves a great and per- 
manent benefit, was by the termination of 
that system entirely thrown away. Again, 
when in 1846 this House exposed the col- 
onies to an unlimited competition with for- 
eign-grown sugar, the produce of free la- 
bour, arrangements were made by the col- 
onists which would have prepared them to 
encounter that competition. They ex- 
pended a large portion of their property 
with a view to enable them to do so, in the 
improvement of their machinery, and in 
increasing their means of cultivation; but 
if they could have had any idea that the 
time was to come when they would have to 
compete with the slave-grown sugar of 
Cuba and Brazil, they never would have 
expended a shilling of their money for 
such an object, If, therefore, the West 
Indian proprietors are now in such a state 
of destitution as will not admit of their 
making any further improvements in the 
cultivation of their estates—if they are 
unable to furnish the funds necessary for 
that purpose, or even for the purpose of 
keeping their estates in cultivation at all— 
and I appeal to any man who is aware of 
the condition of the estates in Jamaica 
whether I am not speaking the truth when 
I describe such to be the actual condition 
of the planters—if, I say, they cannot fur- 
nish these funds, it is from no act or fault 
of the planters themselves; it is from no 
want of prudence or energy on their 
part; but it is from the acts of those 
who, having compelled them to expend 
their money previously without profit, 
have deprived them of the means of con- 
tinuing the cultivation of their estates. 
Iam not one of those, I confess, who think 
that free labour may not be successfully 
employed in the cultivation of sugar in the 
West Indies. The attempt, however, when 
actually made, is a very difficult one, and 
one which requires great care on the part 
of those who have to carry it into effect. 
Every error such as those I have repre- 
sented to the House, being committed in 
an early period of the transaction, must 
have had, and has had, a fatal effect on 
the successful result of the measure. We 
are told that after the Emancipation Act 
was passed, there was a large body of per- 
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sons in Sierra Leone who might at once 
have been removed into the colonies, being 
in every respect capable of rendering ye 

useful assistance in the cultivation of the 
estates as free labourers. But were those 
persons ever sent to the colonies? No; 
on the contrary, every obstacle was thrown 
in the way of their going to the West 
Indies when ample funds were ready to 
transport them thither; and when every 
person connected with the colonies was 
disposed to make efforts sincerely to carry 
out the great experiment of cultivating 
their estates by free labour, whether black 
or white. The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just down has said, in confirmation of 
the success of the free-labour system, that 
in the slave colony of Cuba they are at. 
tempting to raise a system of free labour; 
and, therefore, says the right hon. Gentle. 
man, it does not necessarily follow that the 
use of sugar grown in Cuba is the use of 
slave-grown sugar; because the idea of 
sugar being raised in that island by means 
of free labour is not necessarily excluded. 
Now, if I am not much mistaken, I can 
explain the transaction to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred. In 1845, 
when the law was passed which restricted 
the importation of foreign sugar into this 
country to free-grown foreign sugar, there 
was an eager discussion raised in Cubs 
whether it would not be advisable to place 
themselves in such a position as to be 
able by means of the liberation of their 
slaves to obtain the admission of their 
sugar into this country. Then it was that 
the immigration of free labourers into 
Cuba took place, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us that this immigration 
happened in the succeeding year; therefore 
the Coolies must have been sent for at 4 
long antecedent period. These were sent 
for by the proprietors at Cuba to enable 
them to grow free-labour sugar to be in- 
troduced into this country. This was under 
the Act passed previous to 1846; then 
came the Act of 1846; and what hap- 
pened? Was any zeal shown, after that 
Act passed, for introducing free labourers 
into Cuba? No. From the moment that 
statute was promulgated, the whole of those 
efforts made in Cuba for the cultivation of 
sugar by means of freemen were aban- 
doned; and the proprietors resorted with 
tenfold vigour to slavery and the slave 
trade, renewing the dreadful horrors of the 
middle passage, till the crossing of slave 
ships from the coast of Africa to Cuba 
was attended with all the enormities which 
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| remember in my early days to have heard 
soforcibly described inthis House, and which 
made so strong an impression on the good 
and benevolent feelings both of Parliament 
and of the country. What has occurred 
with respect to this freedom from slavery 
in the West Indies, is very much indeed 
what Mr. Burke, with his prophetic wisdom, 
foretold, when the question for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade was first under dis- 
cussion. He felt, as every man of honour 
and of humanity must have felt, the hor- 
rors of that trade as then being carried on; 
but he took the liberty, while approving of 
the Motion of Mr. Wilberforce for the 
abolition of that trade, to give this warn- 
ing to the Parliament of that day. He 

—yeminded the Committee that it was neces- 
sary to look further than the present moment, 
and to ask themselves if they had fortified their 
minds sufficiently to bear the consequences of the 
step they were about to take. When they aban- 
doned the slave trade, the Spaniards and other 
foreign Powers might possibly take it up. Had 
they virtue enough to bear the idea of another 
country reaping profits they had laid down, and 
to abstain from that envy natural to competitors 
in trade, so as steadily to pursue and firmly to 
adhere to their determination? If so, let them 
thankfully proceed to vote the immediate abolition 
ofthe slave trade, But if they should repent of 


their virtue (and he had experienced miserable 


instances of such repentance), all hopes of future 
reformation would be lost, and they would go 
back to a trade which they had abandoned with re- 
doubled attachment, and would adhere to it with 
a degree of avidity and shameless ardour to their 
own humiliation, and to the degradation and dis- 
grace of the nation in the eyes of all Europe. 
These were considerations well worth attending 
to before they took a decisive step in the business. 
Ifthey had virtue enough so to act, they would do 
themselves immortal honour, and would succeed in 
the abolition of the most hateful traffic that ever 
the hardened heart of man could bear.” 


These were the words of Burke with re- 
spect to the slave trade, and they might 
be applied with equal force with respect to 
emancipation from slavery. Have you vir- 
tue enough to adhere to your determina- 
tion, and to the rule you have laid down ? 
or is a penny in the pound in the price of 
sugar a sufficient inducement to lead you 
to abandon all those high principles which 
you have professed in favour of the cause 
of humanity, and all those measures which 
you have adopted for raising those de- 
graded classes of your fellow-creatures, 
who have hitherto been doomed to slavery, 
to a more civilised state of being? It is, I 
confess, mainly with consideration as to the 
effect which this measure must have upon 
the national character, and upon the ulti- 


mate fulfilment of those objects which this 
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House must ever have in view, that I have 
heard with deep regret the determination 
of Her Majesty’s Government not to adopt 
any means to afford relief to the suffering 
inhabitants of the British colonies. Why, 
Sir, no man who lent his willing aid—and 
none did so more willingly than myself— 
to the measure of emancipation; no man, I 
say, could have had any other views but 
these—one being the immediate rescue of 
his fellow-beings from the degraded state 
in which they were placed; and the other, 
the proud ambition of being enabled to 
give to Europe and the world an example 
and a proof that a state of freedom was 
compatible with the real interests of a peo- 
ple, and more conducive to their welfare 
thafi by carrying on the slave trade. But 
what does our conduct show the world ? 
It shows that in those colonies where free- 
dom has been adopted, the people are en- 
tirely ruined; while those islands which 
adhere to the slave trade and to slavery 
are in a state of continued and advancing 
prosperity. We are told that we ought 
to reside on our estates; and the right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to Guada- 
loupe, where he says the people are suffer- 
ing very severely; but, at all events, they 
are not suffering under the operation of 
free labour; and yet we know that the 
proprietors of that island are generally re- 
sidents. In Jamaica, also, there are many 
resident proprietors; but those are the men 
who suffer the most, because the non-resi- 
dents are able to raise funds from their 
connexions in this country, by which to 
carry on the cultivation of their estates. 
The right hon. Gentleman has also told 
us that the West Indians have always 
been complaining, and that though the 
House of Assembly has detailed instances 
where estates have been abandoned, yet in 
the time of Bryan Edwards they were 
abandoned also. Facts, however, show that 
this state of things, though apparently the 
same, is essentially different. The right 
hon. Gentleman told us that in Cuba all 
the old properties were in a state of decay, 
but that the new properties were thriving 
and prosperous. The case was the same 
in the time of Bryan Edwards, and will be 
the same in all the new West India colo- 
nies; for where you have a fresh supply of 
labour, it will be found more profitable to 
abandon the old estate and cultivate a new 
one. I have myself abandoned an estate, 
not a great distance from that which I now 
occupy; and the reason why labour has 
been transferred in the West Indies from 
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the land fromerly cultivated, is, that new 
land is more profitable to work. In the 
same way, in Cuba also, cultivation has 
been transferred from old and exhausted 
lands to a virgin soil. With respect to 
the remedies which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has proposed, I really think that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it 
will searcely be necessary to advert to 
them. The greater part of them must, I 
am sure, appear to be utterly insufficient 
and of no avail. Tobago, indeed — the 
happy island which has been visited with a 
hurricane—is to be assisted by the re- 
sources of the State; but other colonies, 
which are also left in a state of utter ruin, 
though not produced by the act of God, 
are not to have any assistance extended to 
them. With respect to the alterations in 
the navigation laws, it is impossible, with- 
out a knowledge of what those alterations 
may be, to express any opinion upon them. 
The navigation laws in the mouths of dif- 
ferent persons have different meanings; 
and until it be seen what alterations are to 
be introduced, no man should hazard an 
opinion as to the evils which may or may 
not be remedied by their repeal. I have 
said that in the present question, not 


only the case of the planters is in-| 


volved, but that of the free population of 


the West Indian colonies. It will be found | 


that in Jamaica that portion of the popula- 
tion is now divided into two distinct classes, 
the one receiving wages, and making ad- 
vances not only in industry but in educa- 
tion, and forming a part of useful and 
civilised society; the other abandoning the 
cultivation of estates, and retiring into the 
fertile valleys of the island, where produce 
can be easily raised for their subsistence, 
and where they are glad to vegetate in a 
state of ignorance and comparative wretch- 
edness, while their children are becoming 
worse as citizens of the community, and 
are persons from whom no resources here- 
after can be expected. The natural eon- 
sequence of the abandonment of estates— 
and I am afraid that most of the estates in 
the island will be abandoned—is that you 
will thereby drive the better part of the 
free population into the class which I have 
just described, and that you will not only 
destroy the prosperity of the country, but 
the happiness and perhaps the future wel- 
fare of its inhabitants. It is to remedy 
evils of this description that I think the 
Government of a great country is called 
upon to act. I think that no Government 
can satisfy its own conscience, which can 
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permit these colonies to become monuments 
of desolation and broken faith; and which 
will present them to the world as an ex. 
ample that free labour cannot be intro. 
duced into sugar-growing colonies without 
the destruction of the whole of the property 
under cultivation. I, with others, haye 
endeavoured to promote the cultivation of 
sugar estates in Jamaica; but it is nowa 
source of deep regret to us that we did not 
at once abandon them when the Act of 
1846 was passed. We laboured for years 
in the expectation that the improvement of 
the persons employed in cultivating these 
estates would be progressive; and if I feel 
deeply—as I do feel deeply—upon this 
question, it is not on account of the loss 
which we sustain only, but on account of 
the loss which these individuals will suffer 
when the whole of the land shall be en- 
tirely thrown out of cultivation. 

Sir E. BUXTON believed that the Act 
of Emancipation had in many respects an- 
swered the expectations of its promoters; 
and he felt persuaded that if it had not 
been for the fatal measure of 1846, that 
Act might have afforded a triumphant ex- 
/ample of wise benevolence to all the na- 
tions of the earth. He confessed he feared 
there was yery little chance that our West 
| Indian colonies could successfully compete 
with the slave-grown produce of Cuba and 
Brazil. The produce of these latter coun- 
tries was constantly increasing, while there 
| was but too much reason for believing that 
the produce of our own colonies was de- 
creasing. With respect to the proposed 
boon for encouraging the immigration of 
| labourers, it would be disgraceful in him to 

forget that the greatest effort ever made 
|for the abolition of slavery was made by 
this country; and he was sure that the 
people of England would not allow immi- 
| gration to be anything else than an imni- 
gration which was really free. He cer- 
tainly regretted to find that this country 
should now be consuming a greater quan- 
| tity of slave-grown sugar, and should be 
affording a greater encouragement to sla- 
very, than it did before the labours of Wil- 
berforee had begun. He could not allow 
that debate to close without entering his 
protest against the measure for the admis- 
sion of slave-grown sugar into this country. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, in reply, 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
expressed his expectation that he (Lord 6. 
Bentinck) would have drawn attention to 
the case of the Worthy Park estate; but 
he thought the answer of the hon, Member 
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for Huntingdon (Mr. Thomas Baring) 
would have set it at rest for ever. It 
was perfectly true that “‘ Friend Sturge,” 
with ‘‘ his respectful compliments,” had 
sent him a note containing the evidence 
given in 1845 by Mr. Pryce, a gen- 
tlman who, unfortunately for the es- 
tates of which he was a trustee, was a 
political economist ; the author of Capi- 
tal versus Emigration. The right hon. 
Gentleman had now, in 1848, occupied the 
time of the House with reciting the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Pryce in 1845; but it 
would have been more to the purpose if 
that right hon. Gentleman had first taken 
the trouble to inquire if the prophecies 
of Mr. Pryce had been fulfilled; but he 
(Lord G. Bentinck) was enabled to state, 
onthe authority of his unfortunate co-trus- 
tee, the real state of the case. Mr. Pryce 
stated that in 1845 30,0001. was offered 
for half of this estate, with all the charges 
upon it amounting to 26,0007. The fact 
was, however, that this estate, so flourish- 
ing in 1845, had now become 27,0001. in 
debt, and had paid neither rent nor in- 
terest on charges for years past; in fact, 
not since 1842-43, when Mr. Price under- 
took its management. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
denied that the planters had been robbed 
of any advantage when two years of the 
apprenticeship were taken from them ; 
whereas the contrary was clearly proved 
by the fact, that although during those 
two years the prices of sugar were much 
higher than they had been for many pre- 
ceding years, yet such was the reduced 
production of sugar that the value in ster- 
ling money of sugar exported from the 
British tropical colonies which in 1833, the 
year previous to emancipation,* had been 
4,014,3341., actually rose to an average of 
4,978,3901., in the five years of appren- 
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ticeship ; but in the five years of perfect 
freedom, viz., from 1839 to 1843 inclusive, 
the value of sugar produced fell to an aver- 
age of 3,694,7251.; the aggregate produce 
of the five years of apprenticeship being 
24,891,9601.; that of the first five years of 
entire freedom only 18,473,644. 

Ilis right hon. Friend last night greatly 
vaunted himself on the superior accuracy 
of his own predictions as compared with 
his, in 1846, of the produce of sugar 
to be expected from the British West In- 
dies, which he would have the House be- 
lieve he had unconditionally estimated at 
100,000 tons. He made no such un- 
conditional prophecy, and he would convict 
his right hon. Friend out of his own 
mouth. On a reference to Hansard, these 
observations would be found ascribed to his 
right hon. Friend on the 27th of July, 
1846 :— 

“ But for the comfort of the West Indians and 
others concerned in the growth of sugar, there 
was a qualification in the noble Lord’s (Lord G. 
Bentinck’s) statement which entirely destroyed 
the whole anticipation, because he said that the 
possibility of the importation he spoke of from 
the East Indies would entirely depend on its 
being sold here at a high price.” * 

And his right hon. Friend’s observations 
were quite correct; for, on the same au- 
thority, he found it stated that he said— 

** He had it on the authority of Messrs. Allen 
and Neville, the great sugar-brokers of Caleutta, 
that whenever sugar in the East Indies fell to the 
price of 8 rupees, then the natives consumed a 
large quantity; but whenever the price rose to 11 
rupees, or 11} rupees (that is 23s.) then they 
were always ready to go without it.” 

Again, he was reported to have said on that 
occasion— 

“ His noble Friend (Lord John Russell) had 

calculated in his estimate, that the effect of the 
free import of Brazil and Cuba sugar would be to 
lower the price 6s. per ewt. If that should be 
the case, it would be no longer possible for the 
East Indies to export. He was informed that the 
price was something like 23s., at which the na- 
tive merchant could afford to sell his produce; 
but if they reduced that price, the native merchant 
would no longer bring his produce to market.” 
The price, however, was not 6s. but 12s. 
per ewt. lower than it was in 1846; and 
East India sugar was actually selling that 
day in London below that which he said 
in 1846 was the lowest price at which the 
natives of India would bring it for export 
to the Calcutta market. 

The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), and the right hon. Member for 
Coventry (Mr. Ellice), had recommended 
him not to press this Committee; had they 


* Hansard (Third Series), Vol, Ixxxviii. p. 58, 
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éxpressed their readiness to support him 
or any other Member who might bring 
forward a substantial and immediate mea- 
sure of relief, he might have yielded to 
their recommendations ; but when all that 
he heard from them in the shape of reason 
was, that the appointment of the Commit- 
tee would excite anticipations in the West 
India planters which could not be realised, 
he was not prepared to accede to their 
wishes. These hon. Gentlemen spoke as 
if it were impossible anything could be doné 
for the West India colonist: ‘it is all 
over with him, he is past cure,” 
“ His glass is run, his hour is come ; 
No doctor can relieve him ;” 


Nothing remains for him but to say his 
prayers, receive extreme unction, and ex- 
pire! He thought, however, that if there 
was the slightest hope of the House of 
Commons not being altogether dead to 
conviction, he could still in this Committee 
bring forward such evidence as might per- 
haps convince them that some remedy must 
be afforded. 

The 1,000,0007. a year spent on the 
west coast of Africa in vainly attempting 
to suppress the slave trade, might be re- 
trenched, and the duty on sugar reduced 


4s. per ewt., which on 260,000 tons would 


amount to 1,040,000/. Had those who 
deprecated the useless delay of a Commit- 
tee announced their intention to make such 
@ proposition as this, he might have gone 
along with them. Not a word, however, 
has been said of substantial relief, either 
by any fiscal measure, or by advances 
upon loan. 

The inquiries of such a Committee as he 
ge would show whether in August, 

846, Earl Grey was right in thinking 
that free labour could compete with slave 
labour. On the 10th of August, 1846, 
Earl Grey said— 

“ Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
writers in the Anti-slavery Reporter—they one 
and all contended that not only was the produce 
of free labour most consistent with justice and 
religion, but it was also the cheapest and most 
beneficial for the consumer. In this proposition 
he (Earl Grey) most unreservedly concurred.” 
His Lordship next tells us that the services 
of the Kroomen could be easily rendered 
available. Lord Grey in the same debate 
says— 

“Tf it could be accomplished he would like to 
see an increased intercourse between Africa and 
our own colonies; and if means could be pointed 
out which would be free from abuse, the Kroo- 
men might go to our colonies during the cane 


harvests, as the Irish labourers come to this coun- 
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try for the corn harvests, with great advantage to 
the prosperity of our colonies, and to the civilisa. 
tion of Africa.” 

And that the measures thus taken would 
lead to the extinction of slavery. Lord 
Grey, on this same celebrated occasion, 
thus concluded his oration :— 

“ He himself utterly abhorred the slave trade, 
and he would not adopt any course that would 
tend to increase it; but he was bound to say he 
believed that, in passing this measure, so far 
from increasing the slave trade, it would be the 
most likely means of putting an end to it. 

“He could not sit down without repudiating 

the idea that he should ever have been induced 
to recommend such a measure as the present, if 
he thought that the effect of it would be to in. 
crease the evils of slavery. On the contrary, his 
settled opinion was that it would lead to the ex- 
tinction of slavery in no very great number of 
years.” . 
It had been found that free labour could not 
compete with slave labour; and the noble 
Earl had spoken of the Kroomen visiting 
the West Indies during the cane harvest, 
as the Irish reapers visited England during 
the grain harvest, apparently imagining 
the Atlantic to be no wider than the Irish 
Channel, though, had he examined any 
geographical map, he weuld have found 
that the Kroo coast was separated by 
4,200 miles from Jamaica. The noble 
Earl’s prediction, that the measures of 
Government would lead to the extinction 
of slavery, had been too cruelly falsified 
by events. But it might also be a subject 
of inquiry in this Committee whether, con- 
sidering the reduced fortunes of those who 
held property in the colonies, means should 
not be taken to diminish the public charges 
to which they were subjected. At this 
hour of the night he would not go at length 
into the detail of this part of the subject. He 
had trusted to the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose to take up the economical branch of 
the question. He would only quote as a fair 
sample of the whole the case of Demerara, 
a Crown colony, the expenses of which 
having been only 25,0001. a year in 1826, 
had mounted up to the scandalous sum of 
225,000 in 1847. : 

One word on Earl Grey’s instructions im 
regard to the Coolies, and his letter to Sir 
Charles Grey. Writing to Sir Charles 
Grey, Lord Grey says— 

“For the early, though not, certainly the im- 
mediate mitigation of this evil, I looked to the 
education and industrial training of the negroes. 


Now let us look at these instructions— 
The first was, that they should not on 
the voyage be set to do any work at all; 
but: they were to be provided with “ ait, 
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exercise, and protection”’—the only in- 
stance, he believed, of Earl Grey being 
a “ Protectionist.”” And the surgeon-su- 
perintendent is to promote singing and 
dancing :— 

“The people should have every encouragement 
to take the air on deck, especially while their 
berths are being cleansed and ventilated, and the 
surgeon will be careful to promote dancing and 
singing. They ‘are on no account to be called 
on to do any work on board, except cleaning 
their own deck and sleeping places, or receiving 
at the hatchways fuel, provisions, and water; and 
he will be particularly careful that they be not 
laced to draw water from the sea, or otherwise 
employed in any situation in such a manner as 
to endanger personal safety. 

“He will use every exertion to promote clean- 
Jiness among the people. In suitable weather, 
bathing may be enjoined on the emigrants.” 


How inconsistent this with the protec- 
tion-from-falling-overboard clause! What 


would the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
the Coroner for Middlesex, think of this 
new requirement ? for not only must he 
be able ‘‘ to medicine to sweet sleep,’’ but 
he must be skilled 


—to teach Lavolta’s high and swift couvantos,” 


This instruction was founded upon the 
principle, he presumed, that— 
“The man tbat hath not music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason ;” 
and, by teaching the immigrants singing 
and dancing, his noble Friend at the head 
of the Colonial Department imagined, it 
might be presumed, that he would ensure 
their loyalty when these Coolie immi- 
grants arrived in the West Indies. He 
would like to know from his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
unless it were a breach of the Privy 
Council oath, to divulge whether Her 
Majesty, when in a fit of playful malice, 
knowing that the noble Secretary of the 
Colonies was not what is commonly called 
“a good sailor,” took him with her on 
her late trip to Scotland, insisted upon his 
performing during his qualms of sea-sick 
agony the part of ‘‘the Swedish Night- 
ingale;”’ or before he had got what seamen 
talled “his sea legs,’’ commanded him to 
Perform a pirouette—the polka, or more 
probably a reel ? 

The next was not so comical a regu- 
lation, but it was more expensive to the 
unfortunate planter. When the Coolies 
did get to the West Indies, it was one of 
the ordinances in the persecuted Crown 
colonies, that a medical officer was to 
Visit all the immigrants, whether they 
Wanted him or not—whether they were 
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sick or sound — every forty-eight hours 
or oftener; and this was to be done at 
the expense of the planters! Just ima- 
gine such a regulation applied to agricul- 
tural labourers in this country? What 
farm could be carried on? Was that the 
way they were to encourage competition 
of free against slave labour ? 

The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade had doubted whether 
‘*he were serious in proposing to distrain 
Cuba for the debt due to British subjects.” 
The right hon. Gentleman must have been 
living in Ireland—where it is reckoned 
quite unreasonable to think of asking any 
man to pay his just debts—and must have 
got his mind imbued with lessons learned 
in Tippefary. For his own part, he did not 
see the injustice of the mortgagees, who 
for nearly twenty years had asked in vain 
for the payment, either of capital or in- 
terest of their debt, of forty-five millions 
sterling, calling upon Spain to cede the 
land of Cuba which had been mortgaged 
for that debt. The right hon. Gentle- 
man should consult his noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whose 
speech at the end of last Session he 
must have overlooked. To show what was 
thought in America of the justice of our 
claim, the noble Lord read an extract from 
the Boston Atlas :— 

“ The fact cannot be disguised, that there is 
a party in the United States which looks to the 
annexation of the island of Cuba to this country 
asa thing highly desirable. The question has 
yet only been broached publicly by a few presses, 
but those presses are known to represent the 
views of a large and influential class of citizens. 
That the scheme meets with favour in certain 
quarters cannot be doubted. Indeed, whatever 
scheme may be proposed, however absurd and un- 
constitutional it may be, if it be a scheme by 
which the slave power of the country can be 
strengthened, it is sure to find favour and friends. 
We therefore consider the matter as settled, that 
one of the issues likely to be presented to the peo- 
ple, within a few years, will be the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States. And if we are not 
greatly in error, there are causes at work in Eu- 
rope which will precipitate the decision of the 
question. 

“The conclusion to which we have come is, 
that there isa determination on the part of Great 
Britain to get Spain to cede to her the island of 
Cuba, in payment of the seventy millions of 
pounds which she owes to British subjects. If 
Spain refuses to make the cession, then to seize 
the island by force and hold possescion. This 
could easily be done by England, with her im- 
mense army and navy, and boundless wealth. 

‘This, we know, is but supposition on our 
part, but we think it is plausible. It also explains 
the attack which Lord Palmerston made upon 
‘the States of North America,’ and the studied si- 
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lence with which the British Government has be- 
held our conquests in California, and of the Mex- 
ican States in the valley of the Rio Grande. Re- 
member, also, that Mr. Polk, in his message, last 
December, argued at much length, that the United 
States would have been justified in taking forcible 
possession of Mexican territory, or, in declaring 
war against that nation, because of their neglect 
to pay one of the instalments of the money due 
to this Government. The British Government 
can use the same argument in justification of the 
seizure of Cuba, whenever they decide upon doing 
it, and upon far more solid grounds ; their claims 
are larger an hundred-fold against Spain than ours 
ever were against Mexico, and they have long re- 
mained unpaid. Another and a more powerful rea- 
son which England could urge for taking such a step 
would be, emancipation. By abolishing slavery in 
Cuba, you at once strike a death-blow at the Afri- 
ean slave trade. Close the port of Havannah to 
the slaver, and Brazil alone remains to him as a 
market for his cargo. 

“England has never acknowledged herself a 
convert to the ‘continental policy’ of Mr. Polk, 
any more than she did to the ‘ continental policy’ 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. Every one can imagine 
the excitement which a step like the seizure or 
purchase of Cuba by Great Britain would create 
in our own country. We are naturally jealous of 
the encroachments of that Power ; and Cuba is the 
key to the Gulf of Mexico, and is larger and of 
more value than all the other West India islands 
combined. We should be restless, for we would 


ill brook this nigh approach of John Bull upon 
our southern border, with the key of the Gulf in 
his pocket. The southern States would ery aloud 


against it, because of the near neighbourhood of a 
colony of liberated slaves, a thing for which they 
have a lively dread.” 

The Times newspaper contained a few days 
ago an account of the capture of a bran new 
Portuguese brig by one of our cruisers. 
This brig had made four trips; in the first 
it had carried 500 slaves, in the second 
1,000, and in the third 500 slaves. The 
fourth voyage, the captain said, would 
have been his last if he had not been 
taken. He had made twenty-five trips 
altogether during eighteen years, and had 
only been taken three times. The House 
might judge how far our blockading squa- 
dron answered its purposes when, out of 
twenty-five voyages, this slave captain 
had been captured only three times. His 
share of the spoil—though he had none in 
the captured cargo—had he taken his brig 
to Brazil, would have been 6,000 dollars. 
He repeated the advice he gave to the Go- 
vernment last night, to put an end to the 
slave trade by seizing Cuba, in repayment 
of the 45,000,000/. sterling due to British 
subjects by the Spanish Government. If 
they did this, then by an easy blockade of 
the coast of Brazil, they would effec- 
tually abolish the hideous traffic now car- 
ried on in human beings on the African 
coast, and haying once accomplished this, 
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they would leave Africa clear and free, 
unpolluted by slavedealing and. slave. 
trading, to the enterprise of British mer. 
chants and British West India planters 
honestly seeking by the inducements of good 
wages and bettered fortune to entice the 
sons of Africa to cross the Atlantic, and as 
freemen and free labourers create wealth 
for themselves, at the same time that they 
would be saving at least, if not adding 
wealth to, the British sugar planting colo. 
nies in the West Indies. In conclusion, he 
would truly say, no man felt more strongly 
than he did the necessity for immediate 
relief to the British colonies. Those colo- 
nies might well exclaim in the language of 
the heroine of Sheridan Knowles’ play— 


“ Beware how you abandon me to myself. 
Thou canst save me, 
Thou ought’st, thou must. 
So choose betwixt my rescue 
And quickly, too, 
The hour of sacrifice is near.” 


and my grave, 


Motion agreed to. 


DISTILLING FROM MOLASSES, 


The House went into Committe. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER moved a Resolution permitting the 
use of Sugar and Molasses in Distilleries. 


Resolution agreed to. 
House resumed. Report to be received. 
House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 7, 1848. 


MinvteEs.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Sat first.—The Bishop of Manchester. 

PvBiic BiLts.—1* Clergy Offences ; Diplomatic Relations 
with the Court of Rome; Audit of Railway Accounts. 
PrTITIONS PRESENTED. From Grand Protestant Associ- 
ations of Loyal Orangemen, of several places, against 
the Admission of Jews into Parliament, —By Lord 
Campbell, from Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of 
various places, that the Provisions of the Benefit Societies 
Act may be extended to them in common with other 
Benefit Societies.—From Justices of the Peace, and 
others, of Forfar, for the Repeal of the Bank Charter 
Act, and Scottish Currency Act.—By the Earl of Eg- 
lintoun, from Provost and Town Council of Glasgow, 
against Alteration of the Navigation Laws.—By Earl 
Fitzwilliam, from English Presbyterians of Dukenfield 
(Cheshire), for the Removal of Jewish Disabilities— 
From Nofthampton, for Alteration of the Municipal 
Corporations Acts.—From Clerks, Masters, and Matrons 
of Workhouss, and others connected with the Adminiss- 
tration of the Laws relating to the Relief of the Poor in 
England and Wales, for a Superannuation Fund for 
Poor Law Officers.—From the Borough of Northampton, 
that the Privilege from Arrest now possessed by Mem- 
bers of Parliament may be abrogated.—By Lord Canning, 
from Committee of West India Planters and Merchants, 
and others (several petitions), for Consideration of the 
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DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
COURT OF ROME BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that in the exercise of the privilege which 
had always belonged to Members of that 
House, he proposed that evening to lay 
upon the table a Bill, and to move that it 
be read a first time. He hoped that they 
would permit him to dispense with any no- 
tice on the subject, and not require him 
on that occasion to enter into any length- 
ened statement. The object of the Bill 
which he intended to bring in was to en- 
able Her Majesty’s Government to open 
and carry on Diplomatic Relations with 
the Court of Rome. The Bill, which was 
very short, would be printed, and in the 
hands of every noble Lord to-morrow, and 
he hoped their Lordships would not object 
to give it a second reading on Friday. The 
noble Marquess concluded by presenting 
the Bill, and moving that it be read 1, 

Lorv STANLEY conceived that the 
measure proposed by the noble Marquess 
ought to contain such guards and restric- 
tions as would satisfy the reasonable scru- 
ples entertained by the great body of the 
people of this country: assuming the policy 
on which this Bill was founded to be in the 


highest degree expedient and desirable, he 
still should say that such a measure ought 
not to be allowed to proceed with precipi- 


tancy. It was directly contrary to what 
were understood to be established prin- 
ciples, that the Sovereign of a free Pro- 
testant country should hold any sort of in- 
tercourse with the temporal Head of the 
Church of Rome. The question was one 
of great difficulty, and one respecting 
which there was great danger of misrepre- 
sentation; and he confessed it appeared to 
him a very rapid course of proceeding that 
such a Bill, introduced on a Monday, should 
be read a second time on the following 
Friday. He wished to know whether there 
was any reason for this haste and precipi- 
tancy—any urgent necessity for such a 
departure from the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding? He trusted that the noble Mar- 
quess would reconsider his proposition, and 
permit the ordinary interval of a week to 
elapse between the one stage and the 
other of his intended measure. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied, that he felt no desire for an undue 
precipitancy in such a case as the present; 
at the same time he should be permitted to 
observe, that the question did not come 
before the House as a perfect novelty; on 
the contrary, he and other Members of 
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that House had gone into its discussion on 
several previous occasions, and had ex- 


| pressed decided opinions on the matter. 
| He considered that fixing the second read- 


ing for Friday next was not demanding any 


‘very great facility ; there were no great 
| difficulties in legislating on the subject; 
| the Bill was a very short Bill, and would 


not require any extraordinary time for its 
discussion. To-morrow, when the Bill — 
came before them, they would be better 
able to judge how soon they ought to pro- 
ceed to its discussion. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND hoped Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would not fix such an 
early day for the second reading. The 
question was one of immense importance, 
and the Bill ought, therefore, to be well con- 
sidered. He believed that not any part of 
the people of Scotland were aware that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring in such a Bill. For 
himself he could say, until that moment 
he had no idea that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to bring in such 
a Bill. It was a Bill which the greater 
part of the people of England would think 
offered violation to their religious feelings. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM did not think 
that the Bill could be characterised as of- 
fering any violation to the religious feel- 
ings of the people of England. If he un- 
derstood his noble Friend’s Motion cor- 
rectly, it was to obtain leave to introduce 
a Bill for the purpose of allowing Her Ma- 
jesty to establish a direct diplomatic corre- 
spondence with the Potentate who held 
sway over the Italian States. He could 
not think so ill of the mass of the people 
of England as a nation, notwithstanding 
what might be said to the contrary, to 
suppose that they would conceive their re- 
ligious prejudices were interfered with in 
this matter. Every one who knew the 
state of Europe, and especially of Italy, at 
this time, was of opinion that it was de- 
sirable that diplomatic relations with one 
of the most important rulers of the Italian 
States should no longer be interrupted. 
He hoped, therefore, his noble Friend 
would fix an early period for the second 
reading of the Bill. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN said, nine- 
tenths of the people would be taken by 
surprise, as he had been, by this Bill. He 
must beg leave to say, as far as that part 
of the United Kingdom was concerned 
with which he was intimately connected, it 
was morally impossible that the people of 
Scotland could have time to look over the 
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Bill before the second reading had taken 
place. He trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would pay some regard to the 
situation of that distant part of the United 
Kingdom, and consent to postpone the 
second reading to a later period. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
name as distant a day as possible. The 
Bill was to establish direct relations with 
the temporal Sovereign of the Court of 
Rome, the absence of which power had 
hitherto been felt to be a great inconve- 
nience. 


Bill read 12. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

Lorp STANLEY said: My Lords, four 
petitions have been placed in my hands; 
and I think it will be the course most con- 
venient to the House that I should, in pre- 
senting those petitions, not only lay be- 
fore your Lordships the statements which 
they contain, but endeavour, at the same 
time, to bring some other circumstances 
connected with the subject under your no- 
tice. I am desirous of stating as fully as 


I can the state of the West Indies, and 
the condition of the sugar trade—the 
alarming condition of both—and the re- 


medies which the parties interested sug- 
gest for the relief of the evils under which 
they suffer. I will state those remedies; 
and I think it further my duty to state the 
extent to which I concur with the peti- 
tioners, so far, at least, as I have been 
able to form any opinion. The first of 
these petitions is from the members of the 
West India Association at Liverpool; and 
that petition does, to a certain extent, 
exhibit the reasonings and the statements 
contained in the other petitions. All the 
petitioners concur in representing the state 
of the sugar trade as most depressed and 
alarming; and they all concur in repre- 
senting this state of things as induced by 
the acts and policy of the British Govern- 
ment, more especially by the operation of 
the Bill of 1846, admitting the importa- 
tion of foreign slave-grown sugar into this 
country in competition with the free-labour 
sugar of our colonies. The Liverpool 
Association conclude by a statement that 
the ruin of which the petitioners complain, 
is now in active progress; and, unless re- 
lief be speedily afforded, there is every 
reason to apprehend that that ruin will 
soon be finally consumated. The peti- 
tioners impute much of the sufferings and 
difficulties under which the colonies now 
labour, to the inconsistent course of legis- 
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lation by Parliament; and that, in conse. 
quence, the petitioners were utterly at a 
loss to know what course to pursue. They 
threw themselves on the consideration of 
Parliament, and implored their Lordships 
at the earliest period to let them know 
what measures were in contemplation with 
reference to the colonial possessions in the 
West Indies. They said, if it was deter. 
mined to persevere in the course Govern. 
ment had been advised to adopt, that they 
hoped, in mercy to them, Government 
would let them know their fate at once, 
and say whether it was their determina. 
tion to pass an irrevocable sentence by 
which the British colonies were to cease to 
produce free-labour sugar; and that hence. 
forward this great necessary of life was to 
be obtained from the produce of slave la- 
bour. Such a course would, in their opin- 
ion, inflict a less severe blow on their in- 
terests than the protracted agony of in- 
consistent legislation. I concur for the 
most part in the allegations of the peti- 
tioners; I doubt not that most men would 
do so who looked into the details and 
documents with which I have been fur- 
nished; and it is my settled conviction that 
any man who looks into the subject will 
agree with me that the state of the West 
India colonies is most embarrassing and 
alarming. I concur with the petitioners 
in the belief that the unfortunate state of 
these colonies has been brought on by the 
legislation of Parliament; and I concur 
with the petitioners when they say, that, 
having surmounted a great difficulty, cast 
on them by the Legislature—of which dif- 
ficulty I should be the last to complain— 
but after they had overcome this difficulty, 
and had the greatest reason to rely on the 
continuance of protection from the British 
Legislature—at that moment, when they 
believed the extent of their trials was 
known, and the extent of their difficulties 
ascertained—at that moment, when they 
received the greatest amount of encourage- 
ment, when they had been induced to em- 
bark yet larger amounts of capital upon the 
good faith of British legislation, there came 
a sudden change in the course of that le- 
gislation, which in the highest degree ag- 
gravated the evils by which they were sur- 
rounded. That is a case which the West 
Indian interest can substantiate—of that 
they demand remedy and redress. I pro- 
pose to state their case, and to substantiate 
it. On such a question I hope to be permit 
ted to enter a little more at length into the 
evidence, for I feel that this is a question 
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of vital importance. With regard to the 
allegations of the petitioners as to the pre- 
sent state of the West Indian colonies, I 
feel it is hardly necessary to trouble your 
Lordships with any statements in proof 
of their accuracy. The West Indian Com- 
mittee have sufficiently proved that the 
condition of the colonies is the effect of 
past legislation. All classes are embar- 
rassed—the merchant and planter find 
themselves in similar difficulties. Each 
feels reluctant to abandon his property, 
and yet all feel, under the present wasting 
conflict, unless some remedies are proposed, 
that ruin would be the result. That, my 
Lords, is a general statement made by 
persons perfectly competent to give it on 
this subject. But, my Lords, it may be 
possible that individual cases may have 
more weight with your Lordships, and give 
you a better idea of the distress that exists 
at this moment in the West Indies, than 
any form of general allegation which I 
could adduce. And, my Lords, I hope I 
may be permitted on the present occasion 
to read a statement which I hold in my 
hand to your Lordships, in reference to 
an individual case of this description. It is 
made by a gentleman of the highest respec- 


tability, now resident inthis country, and | 


ready to substantiate it, if necessary. The 
noble Lord then proceeded to read the 
statement in question, which was to this 
effect : — 


“My estates descended to me from my father, 
and haye been in our possession upwards of sey- 
enty years: thirty-two of these years they have 
belonged to me, and I have great experience of 
their capabilities. My nephew, the eldest son of 
the family, has for many years resided on the 
properties, with his wife, and manages them most 
ably. The estates are situated in the most fertile 
part of the east coast of Demerara, and the land 
yields more than 1}hhd. of sugar per acre. They 
are free from mortgage. They have the finest 
machinery both for the drainage of the lands and 
for manufacture of sugar, and have three steam- 
engines at work upon them. They have a fine 
people residing upon them, who, from being part- 
hers in the profits of the estates, and from long at- 
tachment to the family, work willingly and steadily. 
The weather this last year has been most propi- 
tious to the cultivation, and the land has yielded 
well, The one estate has produced 500 hogsheads 
of sugar, and 250 puncheons of rum. The other 
estate 400 hogsheads of sugar, and 200 puncheons 
ofrum. The hogsheads on both estates are what 
are called heavy hogsheads, averaging a ton weight 
gross, or 1,600 cwt. net. From the lst January 
to the Ist July, 1847, the prices of sugar ranged 
from 21. to 187. per hogshead; from Ist July, 
1847, to Ist January, 1848, they ranged from 
131, to 111. per hogshead, the last price I received 
being 11/. 14s, per hogshead. By the periods 
named you will perceive that the great drop 
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in the price of sugar took place simultane- 
ously with the admission of slave-grown sugar, 
and previous to the monetary crisis, In the 
extract I send you from my account book, I give 
you the current expenses alone, and omit all 
casualties, although they ought to be considered, 
as each year there are some :— 
Praytation, No. 1, 
500 hhds, sugar... £6272 9 11 
250 puns. rum 3250 0 0 


£9522 9 11 
Disbursements of estate in 
labour, stores, and colo- 
nial expenses . £11,006 0 0 


Showing a loss to the es- 
tate of a se £1478 0 0 
Puantation, No. 2. 


400 hhds, sugar £5550 7 5 
200 puns, rum 2600 0 0 


£8150 7 5 

Disbursements of estate for 
stores, labour, and colo- 
nial expenses . 


£8407 0 0 


Showing a loss to the estate 
OF i cs es tee ote RGB AR FP 

The difference (proceeded the noble Lord) 
he accounts for, by stating that the sugar 
raised upon the one was sold by previous 
engagement, made before the period at 
which the Legislature had lowered the 
duty, and along with it the price of sugar 
in this country : the other was sold at the 
current rates. My Lords, that is the 
statement of an individual case, and I have 
been assured this morning by a gentleman 
connected with the West Indies, that nei- 
ther in Demerara, Jamaica, nor Trinidad, 
the great sugar-producing colonies, is it 
possible to raise 1,000/. on the security of 
any property situate there. That is the 
state in which the West Indian proprietors 
represent themselves as being placed; and 
this they attribute to your legislation. My 
Lords, I must, with your permission, to do 
justice to my case, go back to a period 
somewhat earlier than the present ; and I 
hope I may be forgiven, if, with the recol- 
lection of the part I took in the settlement 
of the slavery question, 1 am anxious to 
place the state of the West Indies, before 
and subsequent to the Emancipation Act 
of 1833, before your Lordships on this 
occasion. The Act of 1833 declared the 
utter and entire abolition of slavery at the 
end of a certain period. That Act was 
accompanied, my Lords, by a grant, mag- 
nificent in amount, as far as the sacrifices 
made by this country were concerned —a 
grant which, inasmuch as it was entirely 
consistent with the claims of justice, policy, 
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and humanity, I shall never be ashamed 
of having submitted to Parliament ; and I 
am proud that Parliament was induced to 
consent to it, since thereby that great act 
of humanity was not stained by a corre- 
sponding act of injustice. But, my Lords, 
great as the sum of 20,000,0001., the 
amount of that grant, was—great and 
unanimous as was the sacrifice made by 
this nation to justice, to policy, and to hu- 
manity, on that occasion—and I look upon 
it as the greatest pecuniary sacrifice ever 
made by any commercial nation to human- 
ity and justice —formed, after all, but 
an inadequate compensation for the vast 
amount of injury inflicted by its operation 
upon the West Indian planters. And, my 
Lords, nothing can be more unjust and 
unfounded than the allegations which have 
been made by certain parties not conver- 
sant with the circumstances of the ease, 
that by this grant of 20,000,0002. the 
claims of the West Indian proprietors 
upon this country were totally extinguish- 
ed, and their case, as regards all further 
consideration, closed. Let me remind you 


that when that Bill was first introduced to 
Parliament, it was the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government on the occasion to 


give 15,000,000/., which was subsequently 


increased to 20,000,000/., for the purpose 
of pecuniary compensation to the planters, 
together with a period termed apprentice- 
ship, but in reality modified slavery, for 
twelve years—I may speak of apprentice- 
ship now in these terms, because the pre- 
judice that then existed exists no longer; 
and I may describe it as what it actually 
was — modified slavery —I mean so far 
modified slavery as this, that a portion of 
compulsory labour was given to the mas- 
ters during that period, and that they had 
a right to a certain amount of the services 
of the negro. It had been intended to ac- 
company the grant, as I have stated, with 
a premium of twelve years’ modified sla- 
very; and this was the modification pro- 
posed. It was proposed that the negro 
should work three-fourths of the day, or 
seven hours, for his master; the other 
fourth being reserved for himself, in which 
to earn, by his independent labour, the 
means of purchasing at an earlier period 
his own manumission, if he chose to effect 
it. And, my Lords, I believe it would 
have been to the advantage of the negro 
himself, as well as to that of the West In- 
dies, if that proposition had been adopted ; 
because while it would have lessened the 
loss to the planter, by its gradual charac- 
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ter, it would have promoted in the negro 
those habits of industry and self-reliance, 
without which no population is important 
to acountry. But a different conclusion 
was come to by the House of Commons on 
the subject. The House of Commons de. 
termined that the negro should contribute 
nothing towards his own liberation; and 
it then proceeded to reduce the twelve 
years of apprenticeship to seven years’ 
duration. It has been said that the 
20,000,000/. given on that occasion were 
as a compensation for that period of time, 
as well as for the redemption of slavery; 
but those who remember the debates will 
remember that the apprenticeship period 
was held to be practically as much a por- 
tion of compensation as the sum in ques. 
tion. In that form the Act was passed, 
Subsequently, however, it was determined 
by Parliament that even the limited period 
of apprenticeship, fixed under its provi- 
sions, should not be permitted to expire 
naturally ; and by a certain degree of 
compulsion on the West Indian proprie- 
tors, it was put an end to in August, 
1838, though it should have continued 
in the ordinary course of things until 
August, 1840. During this period of 
anxious discussion on the subject, if there 
was one point more clearly laid down 
and assented to than another, it was this— 
that one great object of the abolition of 
slavery would be frustrated if there should 
be a cessation of the manufacture of sugar 
in the British West India colonies. It 
was never conceived possible by the West 
Indian interest, that after taking away 
from the proprietors of the West Indies the 
benefit and advantages of slave labour, you 
would now proceed to place them on the 
same footing, as free-labour colonies, with 
colonies where slave labour is permitted, 
and then say that they have had compen- 
sation. Nay, more, it was over and over 
again urged in the course of these discus- 
sions, that though the production of sugar 
under the free-labour system might be 
comparatively limited, still that the mono- 
poly of the English market, which the pro- 
prietors of West India estates would have, 
would make good that deficiency to them 
by the increased price of the production in 
the market. I do not wish to trouble the 
House with many figures, but I shall now, 
with the permission of your Lordships, 
read from a statement which I hold in 
my hand—a statement of the production 
of the West Indies previous to eman- 
cipation; also during the period of ap- 
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renticeship; and, finally, since the es- 
tablishment of the system of free labour in 
those colonies. My noble Friend on the 
other side of the House, in reference to 
these facts, is stated to have said that the 
worst result of the present condition of 
things in the West Indies would be, that 
they might cease to be sugar-producing co- 
lonies. I cannot, however, I confess, look 
upon the possibility of such a contingency 
as that occurrence contemplates with the 
same calm philosophy as my noble Friend. 
This, my Lords, is a statement of the 
amount of sugar produced in the West In- 
dies antecedent to the Emancipation Act— 
that is to say, from 1815 to 1832 inclusive. 
And this is the point which I wish to im- 
press upon your Lordships’ minds in con- 
nexion with it—namely, that until the 
Emancipation Act passed, the West Indies 
produced a larger quantity of sugar than 
was consumed in this country; and that, 
therefore, there was no monopoly, because 
the surplus sold in the continental market 
regulated the price of the supply in this 
country. That which is true of the whole 
period in this return is true of each single 
year of that period; and, my Lords, there 
isno year of that period in which the pro- 
duction of the colonies did not exceed the en- 
tire amount of sugar consumed in this coun- 
try. In these eighteen years 67,707,430 
ewts. of sugar were produced in the West 
Indies, while the consumption amounted to 
57,426,679 ewts. The yearly average pro- 
duce 3,761,511 ewts.; the yearly aver- 
age consumption 3,281,011 ewts. The 
highest produce in any year was 4,313,430 
ewts.; the lowest was 3,435,061 ecwts. 
The average, as I have already stated 
was 3,761,511 ewts. The highest con- 
sumption was 3,781,011 ewts.; the lowest 
was 1,726,896 cwts.; and the average 
was 3,212,593 ewts., showing a gross ex- 
cess of 10,280,522 ewts.; and an aver- 
age excess of 573,462 ewts. of supply over 
demand. From 1833 to 1838 was the 
period of apprenticeship, and in those 
years the produce and consumption bore 
the following relation :— 
Gross produce ............ 18,951,187 ewts. 
Gross consumption 19,209,436 ” 
Average produce 3,487,784 ” 
Average consumption ... 38,802,709 ” 


Therefore, instead of a surplus of produc- 
tion over consumption, there was a gross 
deficiency of 1,258,298 ewts., and an 
average deficiency of 314,575 ewts. I 
shall now come to the operation of the 
free-labour system—that is to say, to the 
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effect of the five years from 1839 to 1843 
inclusive. In the first year the fall in the 
quantity of produce was from 3,521,434 
ewts. to 2,823,931 ewts. In the next 
year it fell to 2,202,833 ewts.; and the 
year after it fell to 2,148,218 ewts. In 
the time of slavery, your Lordships will bear 
in mind that the average produce was 
3,761,511 ewts., and in the period of ap- 
prenticeship 3,487,784; while in that of 
free-labour it was only 2,438,681 ewts. 
It did so happen that during the twelve 
years subsequent to emancipation in the 
West Indies, compared with the twelve 
years previous, there had been an increase 
in the price of sugar, which indemnified to 
some extent the West India planter for 
the reduction in the amount of produce. 
From 1823 to 1834 the average price was 
29s. 5d. per ewt., while from 1835 to 1847 
it was 38s. This difference made up in a 
great degree for the diminished produc- 
tion to the West Indies as a body, but not 
to the West India proprietor; for not only 
was the production of sugar on his estates 
diminished, but the price of labour to him 
has been extraordinarily increased. The 
difference went from the pockets of the 
planter to those of the labourer in this in- 
stance; and if there be a population on the 
face of the earth in a state of greater com- 
fort than another, it is the negro peasantry 
of the West Indies—and I may say, in 
passing, that as far as moral conduct and 
good behaviour are concerned, none better 
deserve it. I saw a letter addressed to a 
noble Friend of mine, this day, stating the 
cost of production at different periods, from 
1830 to 1846, inclusive, and it was as fol- 
lows :—From 1830 to 1834, it was 4s. 5d. 
per ewt.; from 1834 to 1838, which was 
the period of apprenticeship, it was 6s. 7d.; 
from 1838 to 1842, it was 16s. 1ld.; and 
from 1842 to 1846, it was 21s. 7d. The 
petition that I have presented to your Lord- 
ships, coupled with this information, leads 
me to conclude that from 20s. to 22s. per 
ewt. is not far from the average expense of 
the production of sugar in the West Indies 
at this moment. The petition from Tre- 
lawney states 20s., exclusive of freight and 
other charges—of which 13s. 4d. go to the 
labourers, while the remainder, viz., 6s. 8d., 
is all that is left to the planter to meet the 
disbursements of the estate. I have made 
these statements, my Lords, for the pur- 
pose of showing your Lordships that at a 
very early period of that legislation for 
these colonies—especially that period in 
which slavery was abolished, an act in 
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which I concur and rejoice—the Legisla- 
ture of this country imposed grave prac- 
tical difficulties and obstructions in the 
way of the sugar-planters of the West In- 
dies; and I insist that for this reason 
they have now a distinct claim upon the 
consideration of Parliament. Notwith- 
standing, however, these difticulties—not- 
withstanding the increased expense of cul- 
tivation, the proprietors of estates in our 
West Indian colonies did not absolutely 
despair of receiving compensation for their 
outlay in consequence of free labour, be- 
cause they relied upon the solemn assurance 
of the Parliament that protection should 
be afforded them. They had seen East 
Indian sugar introduced into this country 
on the same footing as the produce of the 
West Indies; they had also seen Mauritius 
sugar brought in on the same footing; but 
still they only desired that you, having 
crippled their right hand, as it were, by 
taking away from them the benefits of 
slave labour, should give them that amount 
of protection which was necessary to secure 
them against the competition of slave-grown 
sugar. They had no reason to believe that 
Parliament did notintend to afford them pro- 
tection against all competition up to 1840, 
although in that year the highest price 
that had been obtained for sugar—viz., 
48s, 2d., became the subject of discussion. 
On that occasion the Parliament, acting 
under the instigation of the then Prime 
Minister of the Crown, refused to entertain 
a Motion made by one of the ordinary sup- 
porters of the Government, and declared 
that, in honour and justice, it was bound to 
maintain the existing protection to the 
West Indies. Even at that time the noble 
Lord at the head of the Colonies decided 
to continue that protection. The House of 
Commons, however, declared that they 
would not admit slave-grown sugar for 
home consumption, in competition with 
the produce of free labour in own colonies; 
and a general election was the consequence, 
in which that declaration was sanctioned 
by the vote of a large majority of the peo- 
ple of this country. I ask whether, under 
these circumstances, the West Indian pro- 
prietors were not bound to have confidence, 
and consider themselves safe in extending 
their operations—to have reliance on the 
good faith of Parliament to protect them 
from foreign competition? Under such 
circumstances has not the British merchant 
a right to rely that he might safely invest 
capital upon consignments of the produce 
of that soil to which procection had been 
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thus solemnly guaranteed? Therefore, 
my Lords in the year 1845, it was thought 
expedient—and I concurred in the vote~ 
at once to reduce the amount of duty 
chargeable upon the produce of our own 
colonies, thereby to stimulate the consump. 
tion of it; and it was also deemed advig. 
able to permit competition with those coun. 
tries against which it could not be alleged 
that they had the advantage of possessing 
slave labour. There was some modifica. 
tion of the Bill of 1844 introduced in 1845, 
and that strengthens my case; because, as 
in 1844, soin 1845, when the measure 
was brought under the deliberation of 
Parliament, with a view to an alteration of 
the law, the principle was laid down that 
slave-grown sugar should be prohibited 
from being introduced into this country; 
or, at least, put upon such a footing with 
regard to duties as to operate in effect as 
a prohibition. My Lords, these were the 
circumstances under which your planters 
were encouraged to increase their opera- 
tions, the colonies to incur enormous ex- 
penses with a view to the immigration of 
free labour, and the inexhaustible resources 
of the East Indies thrown open—all with 
the same object alike—viz., to contribute 
the increased quantity which was necessary 
to meet the consumption of this country. 
Thus it was that the merchant thought he 
might place reliance on the faith of Par. 
liament for the security of his advances, 
without which the cultivation of sugar could 
not be carried on; and it was under these 
circumstances that by the sudden and rapid 
change of policy in 1846, not only was 
slave-labour sugar introduced into compe 
tition with British free-labour sugar, but 
also released from that discriminating dif- 
ferential duty which in 1840 the same 
Minister had deemed to be expedient and 
indispensable for the protection of the co- 
lonies. Instead of the discriminating duty 
of 12s., there was imposed one only of 75., 
which was to be diminished year by year, 
until after the lapse of six years, when it 
placed the slaveholding countries of Cuba 
and Brazil upon precisely the same footing 
as our own colonies, with this exception, 
that Cuba and Brazil have an unlimited 
supply of that efficient labour which you 
say your own colonies shall not have. The 
Act of 1846, then, is in effect a bounty 
given to slavery; and at the same time 
that you thus hold out an invitation and 
encouragement to slavery, you squander 
the lives and waste the energies of your 
seamen upon the pestilential coast of Africa, 
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jn vain attempts to suppress the slave 
trade—attempts which you yourselves ad- 
mit to be most unsuccessful—nay, s0 ut- 
terly and hopelessly unsuccessful, that the 
evil intended to be put down, has, through 
them, become every day more and more 
aggravated. You go to all this expense— 
this outlay of life and money—for the pur- 

se of putting down the African coast 
slave trade, while at the same time you are, 
by your unwise legislation, putting millions 
into the pockets of the slaveowners of 
Cuba and Brazil wherewith to foster that 
same trade. Now, mark what has been 
the consequence :—In 1835, you intro- 
dueed a supply from the East Indies and 
the Mauritius, which in the case of the 
latter has, under your encouragement, in- 
creased its production to an amount, last 
year, exceeding by 60,000 tons the pro- 
duce of the former period. But, in the 
case of India, the increase is still more re- 
markable, and these are pretty nearly the 
results, The total exports from India in 
the year 1834-5 were of the value of 
1,526,4751., while in 1846-7 they were 
4,459,4227.; showing an increase of 
2,932,947. Of these the exports in 1834-5, 
ofeugar,were of the value of 134,2261.,while 


in 1846-7 they amounted to 1,690,0321.; 
thus showing that under your system of 
encouragement the increase of export in 
that single article of sugar amounted to 
1,555,8057.—an amount exceeding the 
total 7 of all descriptions from In- 


dia in 1834-5. That was the progress 
which had been made in the cultivation of 
sugar in India at the period of your last 
change; and at present sugar is almost 
the only article of great produce in In- 
dia which is made by ryots themselves, 
and upon their own grounds. It is 
aproduce capable of indefinite extension, 
provided there be a certain price for it in 
the British market. But the moment that 
Price falls below that certain amount, im- 
mediately the supply from India was cut 
off, for the simple reason, that unless the 
price in England exce>xded, in a certain 
ratio, the price offered in the markets of 
India, the population there retained and 
consumed all the sugar themselves. Thus, 
for instance, if in Calcutta the price was 
22s, the sugar would come to this country; 
but if in this country the price fell below 
that, and only 20s. could be obtained in the 
aleutta market, the export would cease, 
and then not only was there the loss of 

se large remittances from India, but 
there was a loss of freight to the mercan- 





tile navy usually engaged in the trade, 
and, in addition, a great market was ut- 
terly closed to our manufacturers at home. 
This point is an important one. Now, let 
me call your Lordships’ attention to this 
last point on which I have touched. I have 
stated the increase of sugar exports from 
India to this country. Is it unaccom- 
panied by corresponding benefits to the 
British manufacturer? The total exports 
to India in the year 1834.5 amounted to 
1,574,1827.; in 1846-7 they amounted 
to 4,241,0721.; increase 2,666,6907. And 
in what way was that increase brought 
about? The advocates of free trade were 
urging on your Lordships in the course of 
that policy, and your Lordships will now see 
the result. My Lords, of the 1,574,1821. 
imported into India in 1834-5, the value of 
the cotton manufactures was 735,6871.; 
while of the 4,241,0727. imported in 
1846-7, the cotton manufactures amounted 
to 3,087,1351.; showing an increase in the 
import of British manufactures into India 
during those ten years of the value of 
2,351,4471. Thus while the increase of the 
total imports into India in that period 
amounted to 2,666,6901., the cotton manu- 
factures alone amounted to 2,351,4471. I 
am, therefore, my Lords, justified in saying 
that the continuance of the supply of sugar 
from our East Indian possessions is an ob- 
ject of deep importance to the general in- 
terests of the country, and to the manufac- 
turing, mercantile, and maritime interests 
of the empire. But while these results 
have been produced under your encourage- 
ment—and your own merchants and colo- 
nists, your fellow-countrymen, have exerted 
themselves to the utmost in applying their 
skill and capital toan amount beyond what 
was even prudent under the circumstances, 
in the hope that having secured the British 
market they would be enabled to supply 
an infinitely larger amount of sugar than 
before—what has been the consequence of 
your sudden change of policy, without any 
previous notice or indication of it? Why, 
the consequence has been that this large im- 
portation of sugar has only led, in their 
case, to ruinous losses on the part of both 
merchants and planters, and to the bank- 
ruptey of your colonies; 500,000 ewts. of 
sugar were imported from the British colo- 
nies last year, and the price was generally 
37s. This year the price has been as low 
as 21s., and now it is 23s. This fall of 
price, I do not hesitate to say, is the di- 
rect result of your legislation of 1846. 
But although there has been a fall with us 
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of from 10s. to 12s. per ewt., in the mar- 
ket of Cuba, there has been no fall at all, 
but rather an actual rise in price. The 
price of sugar as between the Cuban and 
British West Indian proprietor has risen 
35 per cent in favour of the former upon 
the cost of the article. There was a great 
deal said of the gain to the manufacturers 
by the large exports to Asia; and, accor- 
ding to their own theory, the result ought 
to have been the same to the Brazils and 
to Cuba. But no such thing has happened. 
Let the experience of the sixteen months 
previous to September, 1846, and of the 
sixteen months subsequent be tested, and 
how did the account stand? To Brazil, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico, in the first period, 
the exports had been 2,308,000/., and in 
the second 2,477,000/.; thus, while they 
measured the exports to Asia by the mil- 
lion, the increase to the slave-labour coun- 
tries amounted only to just 169,0007. upon 
the aggregate sum of 2,500,000/. In the 
meantime, what have been the exports to 
your own colonies during the same pe- 
riods? I find in the first period of sixteen 
months, our exports to India, Mauritius, and 
the British West Indies, were of the value 
of 5,479,8551.; while in the second period 


they were 4,140,629/., being a decrease of 
1,339,224I. to set against the increase to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, of 168,0821., 
which leaves an actual loss of trade on 


balance of 1,171,142/. I think, then, my 
Lords, I have established a case to show that 
our sugar-growing colonies have been and 
are still subjected to injurious legislation at 
our hands; but that the great and crying 
evil under which they have been labouring, 
and under which they must continue to 
labour, until they finally sink beneath it, 


is the flagrant injustice, by the Act of 


1846, of the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar. The petitioners in their prayer re- 
quest the mitigation of this evil; and al- 
though there is some difference in the na- 
ture of their demands, they all concur in 
requesting an abundant supply of free 
labour by immigration from Africa; the 
equalisation of the duties on rum and 
spirits; the admission of molasses into 
breweries and distilleries; and the remis- 
sion of the duty at present existing upon 
British colonial sugar admitted into this 
country. The petitioners from Demerara 
also ask a loan for the purpose of thorough 
draining; and the petitioners from Jamaica 
demand the repeal of the navigation laws. 
I cannot see what advantage the people of 
Jamaica can derive from the repeal of 
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those laws, while I perceive much injury 
to this country from the adoption of such 
a measure; and I cannot here but observe, 
if every important interest of the country 
is to succumb one after another—if the 
agricultural interest, the West Indian jp. 
terest, and, lastly, the maritime interest 
of this country are all to be abandoned 
before the spirit of reckless innovation, | 
do not see where we shall stop, or what 
is to arrest us in the career of destruc. 
tion. The West Indian colonist may 
say, ‘‘ You place us on a level with 
the slaveholding countries, except in the 
restrictions upon slave-labour; remove 
this, and don’t talk to us about your dis. 
tilleries and breweries in England, and 
your seamen, your merchants and landed 
proprietors, your maritime and your agn- 
cultural interest; you have passed the Ru. 
bicon of free trade, and you must play the 
game out to the end; and we claim from 
you that there shall be no restriction what- 
ever put upon us bringing our produce in 
the cheapest possible way to the dearest 
available market.” The colonists may 
thus address you. But I, my Lords, do 
not abandon the ancient policy of this 
country, and I hope to see the Legislature 
again return to it. And with respect to 
the repeal of the navigation laws, I do 
not think the measure would benefit the 
West Indies. Admitting that the conse. 
quence of the repeal of those laws would 
be, to throw the carrying trade between 
the colonies and ourselves into the hands 
of the United States, which I believe 
would be the case, I do not see how the 
West Indies would be benefited by the 
transfer to the vessels of slaveholding 
countries of the conveyances of the pro 
duce of Cuba and Brazil, which is at pre- 
|sent mainly carried, I believe, by Britsh 
ivessels. The abolition of the privilege of 
‘the carriage to this country of the produce 
of Cuba and Brazil, which the navigation 
| laws now give to the ships of this country, 
could only lead to a monopoly of that car- 
rying trade on the part of slaveholding 
countries; and this, I repeat, I cannot see 
would be of any advantage to the West 
Indies. I will not enter on the question 
of another demand that the petitioners 
make—namely, that their sugar and mo- 
lasses should be introduced to the brewer- 
ies and distilleries of this country, and 
that their rum should be introduced at an 
equal rate of duty with that which is im 
posed on British spirits. I will only say; 
with regard to this subject, that here 
‘ 
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another lamentable instance of the vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty which paralyse all our 
mercantile and commercial enterprises, by 
the course which has been taken by the 
Government and Parliament of this coun- 
try. I am told that the Government have 
intimated their readiness to consent to the 
introduction of molasses into distilleries, 
and to the equalisation of the duties upon 
colonial rum and British spirits. But, bear 
in mind, that these very questions were 
subjects of repeated and anxious investi- 
gation in the course of the last Session, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then stated that molasses could not by 
possibility be introduced into distillerics 
without absolute loss and ruin to the Ex- 
cise, and that it would be’ impossible to 
provide for the difficulty. Again, with re- 
gard to rum and spirits; that was a ques- 
tion very keenly discussed with the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, who contended. 
that it was only fair that the British distil- 
ler should have a differential duty in his 
favour. My Lords, one other subject to 


which I shall advert, is that of immigra- 
tio. The question of an unbounded sup- 
ply of labour has had much stress laid 
upon it, and it is hardly necessary for me 
to say that a large supply of labour for 


any colony must have a material influence, 
by the reduction of wages, upon the prices 
of the articles produced in that colony. 
But, in the first place, I very much doubt 
whether it will be practicable for the West 
Indian colonists to procure such a supply 
of free labour from the coast of Africa as 
to produce any sensible effect on the wages 
of labour in the colony. I am most anx- 
ious to furnish the colonies with the 
necessary supply of labour, provided it 
can be furnished in such a manner as! 
not to be inconsistent with higher and 
more important considerations. During 
the time that I had the honour to hold 
the seals of the Colonial Department, I 
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endeavoured to meet the demand of the 
West Indian proprietors with regard to the 
introduction of labour; and I feel some 
satisfaction when I recollect that, in the | 
latter end of the year 1841, we framed a) 
measure for effecting a large importation | 
of Coolie labourers into the Mauritius. As 

to Coolie immigration to the West Indies, | 
I confess that I was never very sanguine 

inthe hope that the introduction of Coolies | 
there would be attended with much advan- | 
tage. It is to Africa that the West Indian | 
proprietors should look; but for the West 

Indian planters and merchants themselves 
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to go to any portion of the coast of Africa, 
not subject to the control and authority of 
the British Government, and there to enlist 
emigrants from amongst the barbarous 
tribes on that coast, for the purpose of 
making them free labourers in the colonies 
—I will not say that this would be a re- 
vival of the slave trade—but it would 
afford to foreign countries a great and 
reasonable cause of jealousy if they are 
not prepared to draw the same fine distine- 
tions that we do. Though I admit to the 
fullest extent the benefit of the freedom 
which the immigrants would enjoy on their 
arrival in the West Indies, yet I very much 
doubt whether it would be practicable to 
obtain the remedy upon which so much 
stress is laid, without practically reviving a 
slave trade, which, although not a slave 
trade for the purpose of making slaves, 
yet would be an encouragement to all 
those intestine wars in Africa, which have 
hitherto been the effect of the slave trade. 
The petition from British Guiana states, 
“that from circumstances arising out of 
the social condition of the Africans in their 
own country, it is impossible to procure 
them in sufficient numbers without nego- 
tiating with and conciliating their chiefs, 
in order to induce them to permit their 
vassals and dependents to emigrate to the 
British settlements.’” Well, my Lords, 
if, when out of the control and authority 
of the British Government, British mer- 
chants are to go to the African coast and 
there obtain free labourers, they will only 
obtain them, not by communicating with 
the parties themselves, but by ‘‘ negotiat- 
ing with and conciliating,’’ that is, paying 
‘their chiefs for permitting,” that is, sel- 
ling, ‘‘ their vassals and dependants”’ to go 
out as free labourers. I ask for no diffe- 
rential duties as against the West Indian 
colonies on the part of this country—I do 
not ask for distillers here, or agriculturists 
here, that their fellow-countrymen in the 
colonies should be placed under disadvan- 
tages—I desire not to throw any impedi- 
ment, on the contrary I wish to give every 
facility, to the increase of immigration of 
free labour to the West Indies. _ I do not 
object to the introduction of the produce 
of our colonies into the breweries and dis- 
tilleries of this country; but I desire to ask 
the question, whether you intend also to 
introduce in like manner the produce of 
Cuba and Brazil? Upon the whole ques- 
tion my opinion is firm and decided, that 
—do what you will, apply what palliatives 
you please, it is impossible—the result of 
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the first year has shown it—that, in the 
present state of the West Indies and our 
other colonies in every part of the world, 
they can, upon equal terms, compete with 
the slave produce of Brazil and Cuba. You 
have now on hand a larger stock of sugar 
than was ever known. And the competi- 
tion of slave-labour produce has supplanted 
and thrown out of the market, where there 
was a demand for it, the produce of your 
own colonies, to the extent of 36,000 tons. 
At the present moment the planters in the 
colonies, and merchants here, are almost 
afraid to speak of their losses. I may 
mention one case of a single house, whose 
transactions were of the most extensive 
character, and whose misfortunes are now 
publicly known —I allude to the house 
of Reid, Irving, and Co. They had con- 
signed to them this year, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, no less than 10,000 tons 
of sugar, the produce of estates in the 
Mauritius, for the cultivation of which 
they had advanced the means, and are 
responsible; and the fall of prices im- 
posed upon that house alone a perma- 
nent loss of at least 100,000I. a year, 
or, measured at the rate of 10 per cent 
interest, an aggregate loss of no less 
than 1,000,000/. sterling. Now their 
loss is the immediate result and conse- 
quence of your legislation. In 1840 you 
said the West Indian proprietors could 
not compete with foreign slave produce 
under a 12s. differential duty. And what 
is the differential duty now? Seven shil- 
lings! Within the last six months you 
have paid to Cuba, and to other foreign 
countries producing sugar by slave labour, 
625,000/. for the produce of their slave 
labour, over and above what you have 
paid in any former year. You have raised 
the price of sugar in Brazil and Cuba by 
your legislation; but you have made it 
ruinously low in your own colonies, You 
boast of having lowered the price of sugar 
to the extent of 10s. the ewt.; but are 
you sure that your triumph will be dur- 
able? Are you sure that present prices 
will last? Are you sure that, when, by 
the encouragement you have given to 
Cuba, you shall have discouraged your mer- 
chants and disheartened the colonists, so 
that they will no longer continue planting 
—are you sure that succeeding years may 
not find you deprived of the sugar from 
your colonies, and yourselves at the mercy 
of the slave-producing countries ?—that 
you, with your professions of humanity 
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and justice, have transferred slavery from 
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your own colonies to the possessions of 
other countries; and that then all you 
notions of humanity—all your notions of 
religion—and all your love of freedom— 
evaporate at once before the temptation of 
a penny @ pound on sugar—that penny, 
pound being the result of your “penny 
wise and pound foolish ’’ legislation—the 
result, moreover, of all your inconsisteney, 
folly, and pride. Why, if you mean to 
encourage slave-grown sugar, in God’s 
name withdraw your squadron on the 
coast of Africa, and put a stop to the con. 
tinued waste of human life! But you will 
find in the end that you have not accom. 
plished your object; that you have not 
secured even the miserable boon of cheap 
sugar to the people of this country; that 
you have not stopped but encouraged 
slavery and the slave trade, whilst you 
have effected the entire ruin of your own 
colonies. If you are determined not to 
change the course which you were induced 
to take in 1846, at all events let there be 
& postponement of the ruinous reductions 
which you further contemplate. But if 
no other remedy can be devised for the 
relief of the West Indies, then recur to 
the national principle of keeping out slave- 
grown sugar by the imposition of differen- 
tial duties. I freely admit that the West 
Indian colonies stand in a different posi- 
tion from any other of our colonies, and 
that they have additional and _ strong 
claims to the imposition of differential 
duties. But I should be concealing my 
opinion if I did not also say that I have 
not altered my opinions, and have seen no 
reason to alter them, but quite the con- 
trary, with regard to that general policy 
of free trade to which, one after the other, 
all the great interests of this country are 
to be sacrificed. Now I, for one, have 
not bowed down to this idol of noble 
Lords opposite; for I regard their idol as 
a very sorry idol, after all. It has a front 
of brass, but the remainder of the image 
is composed of even a baser and more 
brittle material. And I believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government will at length find 
that they have been following a phantom 
to their own destruction, by bringing ruin 
upon themselves and upon the great colo- 
nial interests of the country. The noble 
Lord then presented the petitions. 

Eart GREY said, that he was deeply 
impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject which had been introduced to their 
Lordships’ notice by the noble Lord. He 
was bound to admit that distress did exist 
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in the West Indies—that it was most se- 
yere and most painful—and that he feared 
the accounts given of it by the noble Lord 
were in the main quite correct. In this 
he concurred with the noble Lord, and 
could assure the House that it was impos- 
sible for any one to regret more sincerely 
than he (Earl Grey) did that such distress 
existed. But the noble Lord had gone on 
to say that he agreed with the petitioners 
in opinion that this distress had been 
brought upon them by the legislation of 
the British Parliament. Upon this sub- 
rect he entirely differed from the noble 
Lord, and he thought he could show good 
grounds for differing from him. In the 
first place, he must take leave to remark 
that while he admitted the’ existence of 
West Indian distress, he must also say 
that it was greatly aggravated by the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the present times. 
The West Indian interests were suffering 
in common with every other branch of 
trade and industry from the general state 
of affairs in this country. The noble Lord 
himself would agree in the truth of the ob- 
servation, that the existing state of affairs 
and general causes had had much to do 
with the distress prevailing in the West 
Indies. The fall of price on many other 


articles—and these articles of a kind which 
made them a fair subject for comparison 
with sugar—had not been less serious than 
the fall in the price of sugar. For instance, 
there was the fall in the price of tea, sago, 


rice, and other articles. And when the 
noble Lord attributed the existing distress 
to the measure of 1846, let him (Earl Grey) 
remind the noble Lord that for several 
months after the enactment of that mea- 
sure by which foreign sugar was admitted 
for consumption on more favourable terms, 
the sugar market was not in a worse state 
than before, but that, on the contrary, not 
& year ago, the price was considered to be 
rather more favourable. There was no 
doubt that the general paralysis experi- 
enced by trade and commerce had checked 
the power of consumption in this country ; 
and this accounted for a portion, at all 
events, of the distress which now prevailed 
among the West India interest. At the 
same time, whilst he made this admission, 
he also felt, with the noble Lord, that there 
Were causes operating on the West Indies 
of a more special and permanent character. 
The noble Lord, in the speech he made 
that night, had contradicted his own 
clients; and he had said that which was in 
Contradiction to all the letters he (Earl 
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Grey) had received for the last nine 
months, and to all the pamphlets—and 
there had been many—which had been 
published during the same period of time. 
The distress was not dated by these wri- 
ters from the year 1846, but from a much 
earlier period. It was only the day before 
he himself had received a letter, which 
stated that up to 1838 the West Indian 
estates had been prosperous, but since 
then they had been in a different condition. 
Now, his opinion was, the distress of the 
West Indian interest dated from a much 
earlier period than 1838. He had a lively 
recollection of the noble Lord, in the House 
of Commons, describing the condition of 
the West Indian colonies in that year, and 
that he then said that for nearly half a 
century previous there had been alterna- 
tions of short periods of delusive prosperity 
and long periods of extreme distress. He 
thought that his noble Friend himself 
could not have forgotten that he had 
so expressed himself, and that he sup- 
ported that statement by a document 
of a remarkable description—namely, a 
report of a Committee of the House of As- 
sembly of Jamaica. Whilst dwelling upon 
these facts, he wished to be understood as 
being quite ready to admit that since the 
period of the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, the period of prosperity had 
ceased, and that distress, which had for- 
merly been frequent, was now continuous. 
Since 1838 it was, he admitted, impossible 
to show that there was anything like pros- 
perity amongst the general body of the 
West Indian colonies, because there were 
some exceptions to be found even to that 
observation. The speech that had been 
made by the noble Lord rendered it neces- 
sary for him to trouble their Lordships with 
stating what, in his opinion, were the true 
causes of the distress; and in doing so he 
had no hesitation in saying that the great 
and the real cause of the distress which 
weighed upon the West Indian colonies 
was the mistake which the Parliament 
here had made in its legislation of 1833. 
He believed that the mistake they had 
made in their manner of carrying emanci- 
pation was the true, the original, cause of 
that distress. He objected to the measure 
proposed in 1833, when it was brought 
forward, because he saw how it would 
work. The consequences that he then an- 
ticipated had since happened, with this 
single exception—that, on the whole, the 
measure had worked less ill than he anti- 
cipated it would have done; and more 
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sugar had been produced under its opera- 
tion than he had supposed there would 
have been produced. He did not wish to 
revive old and almost forgotten controver- 
sies with the noble Lord opposite ; and he 


should not now refer to them if they did 
qualified labour, to any quantity of modified 


not bear so strongly on the arguments 
which he meant to address to their Lord- 
ships. With this apology for now referring 
to them, he asked what was the great 
fault of the measure of 1833? He thought 
the measure was defective in this—that, 
instead of making any provision for the ob- 
vious consequences likely to follow from 
emancipation, it left the negroes without 
any adequate motive to labour. The ap- 
prenticeship had that night been admitted 
by the noble Lord to be a modified kind of 
slavery; but when he (Earl Grey) had said 
so in 1833, his assertion was treated by 
the noble Lord as if he had given utter- 
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more remote than the noble Lord proposed, 
He said, that a year was not too much 
to give to any legislature; that if freedom 
was established, if the law was applied to 
all classes, the colonies might safely legis. 
late for themselves. To any system of 


slavery, he said the local legislature ought 
not to be trusted; they would of necessity 
pass laws which would not be satisfactory 
to all. Then, he said, it would not be 
their fault, but it would be impossible for 
them to do otherwise. You could not 
make laws by which forced labour could be 
obtained otherwise than by harshness and 
severity. The noble Lord, when he first 
brought forward his scheme, was sensible 
of these objections, and stated that he 
meant Parliament to provide regulations to 
accompany apprenticeship ; but when he 
came to undertake the task of drawing up 


ance to an absurdity. But, however, the | the regulations—and if he referred to his 
noble Lord now admitted it was a modified | own speech, he would see that what he 
kind of slavery. Instead of dealing at once | (Earl Grey) said was strictly and literally 
with the difficulties of the case—instead of | borne out—the task of adopting precau- 


taking some means to bring to bear on the 
mind of the negro an adequate stimulus, 


when the stimulus by which he had hitherto | 


worked was withdrawn—instead of doing 
this, you contented yourself with merely 
adjourning the difficulty for a period of a 
few years, and by doing so you aggravated 
all the difficulties by which, under any cir- 
cumstances, the momentous change must 
be inevitably accompanied. He owned that 
he was surprised to hear the noble Lord 
opposite say, that in 1833 he (Earl Grey) 
was of opinion that emancipation should 
take place without precaution. The pre- 
cautions were indispensable, and the noble 
Lord did not provide them. What he did 
say was this, that Parliament ought not 
to provide them—that Parliament was to- 
tally incapable of legislating for the de- 
tailed management of the affairs of that 
part of the world—and he said that if Par- 
liament would content itself with laying 
down the great principle that every man 
should be free, and that the law should be 
applied, the local legislature could then 
safely be trusted with the task of legis- 
Jation and of regulation—then it could 
execute the task which you were totally 
incapable of performing. They knew the 
circumstances of each individual colony— 
they could adapt measures to the peculiar 
circumstances of each—they could pass the 
laws—he said let them do this, and that 
they might be able to do it, let the period 
when emancipation took place be somewhat 





tions was omitted. It appeared to him, 
that in legislating, the great and permanent 
object was to subject the negro to some 
adequate motives for labour. He, for one, 
never attached the slightest importance to 
the theory of those who believed that in 
the negro race there was some special and 
peculiar indisposition to labour. He firmly 
believed that the negro race, on this sub- 
ject, was very much like the white; and 
that they would be governed by the same 
motives by which white men, in similar cir- 
cumstances, would be actuated; but when 
he considered what was the actual condi- 
tion of slaves in Jamaica at the time of 
emancipation, it was clear to him that if 
emancipation took place without adequate 
precautions, there would be no stimulus 
whatever to the negro to work. What was 
that condition? The Jamaica slave re- 
ceived from his master supplies to the an- 
nual value of from 45s. to 50s., which was, 
in point of fact, very much the same as if 
he were obliged to work for 1s. a week, or 
something less, paid in kind. This, with 
a patch of ground for his subsistence, anda 
cabin, was all he cost his master. Now, it 
was perfectly obvious to him (Earl Grey) 
that the moment the negro became free, 
he could claim the value of his labour—he 
would be able to earn in less than one day 
in each week more than he before received 
for a week’s labour from his master. That 
being so, why was he to work more than 
an hour a day? Was it rational to expect 
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that, under those circumstances, he would 
consent, for any wages they could offer 
him, to give that amount of constant and 
continuous labour to his master which was 
absolutely necessary for the profitable cul- 
tivation of his estates. That was the ar- 
gument which he (Earl Grey) used in 1833; 
and he contended that the truth of what he 
then advanced had been fully borne out by 
the result. The whole difficulty arose, in 
his belief, from the gratuitous use of land 
by the negro in Jamaica. The extent of 
land which had been granted, so infinitely 
exceeded the wants of the population, that 
it bore, in point of fact, no value in the 
market, and the negro could always ob- 
tain it for a mere nominal consideration. 
He would, therefore, still obtain the use of 
land as he did previous to emancipation; 
and he would in the same way continue to 
derive the greater part of his subsistence 
from the cultivation of his land, and would 
work for wages only so far as to enable 
him to purchase those articles of necessity 
which he could not raise for himself. The 
consequence was, as he had at the time 
anticipated, and as he declared over and 
over again, that in the absence of some le- 
gislation to raise the price of land, and to 
render it incumbent upon the negro to work 
for his master, that the production of sugar 
must be greatly diminished. He never as- 
serted, as many had done, that the conse- 
quence of emancipation would be to cause 
bloodshed and anarchy in our colonies. 
The worst result which he had anticipated 
was the cessation of sugar cultivation. But 
did he think that that would be a light 
evil? Far from it. He always thought 
it of the greatest and most vital importance 
—far less to this country than to the slaves 
themselves — that the sugar cultivation 
should go on. He thought, unless the 
sugar cultivation were continued, that in 
the uncivilised and barbarous state in which 
the negro population then was, the very 
thing which would tend most to their im- 
provement would be marred and destroyed; 
and he believed that it was necessary for 
the real welfare of the negro that he should 
be brought into a situation in which he 
should be compelled to do a reasonable 
amount of work in return for his subsist- 
ence. Upon that point he differed at the 
time from many excellent friends of his, 
who then took a very active part in the 
anti-slavery cause. They appeared to think 
that everything that was bad for the planter 
was good for the negro. He took a very 
different view of the matter. He believed 
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that, rightly and truly understood, the in- 
terests of the planter and the labourer were 
identical, and that the interests of both re- 
quired that slavery should be abolished, 
but that it should be so abolished that the 
negro should not be tempted to withdraw 
himself from the regular cultivation of the 
ground. At that time, then, another plan 
passed into a law, the plan of apprentice- 
ship. A few years afterwards that system 
was abolished, but not by the authority of 
Parliament, for all that Parliament did was 
to pass laws restraining abuses which un- 
doubtedly had existed under the system of 
apprenticeship. At the same time he must 
say, that he thought the West India colo- 
nies were cruelly and hardly treated in that 
matter of apprenticeship. The system was 
none of their seeking—they never demand- 
ed or desired it—and he had no doubt if the 
Government at home had required imme- 
diate emancipation that the Assembly of 
Jamaica would have acquiesced in such a 
step. When that great change was about 
to take place, he, in his place in the House 
of Commons, again, but without avail, 
urged the necessity of some precaution- 
ary measure being adopted, founded on 
the disproportion between the amount 
of land and the population. In 1833, 
the planters were prepared to establish 
a new system, and to act upon the new 
state of things; whilst, on the other 
hand, the gratitude of the negroes for 
the change in their condition knew no 
bounds; and both parties entertained the 
best feeling towards each other. But in 
those five unhappy years, from 1833 to 
1838, that state of things had greatly al- 
tered. The negroes had discovered that 
though they were told they were freemen, 
they were still, as the noble Lord admitted, 
in a state of modified slavery, and that 
they did not enjoy the advantages which 
they had anticipated. The planters, on 
the other hand, found that they had not 
reaped the benefits which some of them 
expected from the apprenticeship; and 
more than that, they knew that the appren- 
ticeship system was to be but temporary 
in its duration, and the object of many of 
them was to make as much as they could 
during that period, in addition to the com- 
pensation, and then to retire from what 
they looked upon as a ruinous and falling 
speculation. The consequence was that 
the pastures were not properly kept up, that 
the live stock were not properly maintain- 
ed, and that the necessary preparations for 
succeeding crops had not been made, But, 
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more than that, the compensation had ori- 
ginally been given in a manner which pre- 
vented its coming in aid of the real neces- 
sities of the colony. It went almost en- 
tirely to pay off existing mortgages, and 
did not go to provide new machinery, or to 
the improvement of the system of cultiva- 
tion and labour. The consequence was, 
that in 1838 the change to complete free- 
dom took place under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances which it was possible 
to imagine; but it also took place without 
any attempt whatever on the part of the 
Legislature to subject the negro to any 
species of moral restraint. He must say 
that such being the case, it was to him not 
a matter of astonishment that the conse- 
quences had been so disastrous as they had 
been; on the contrary, his surprise was that 
on the whole the system had worked so 
well as it actually had worked, and the 
more so because there were other cireum- 
stances which exposed the planter to con- 
siderable difficulties. Amongst these, 
without going at all into the detail of the 
subject, he might mention one—the sys- 
tem of taxation adopted in almost all our 
colonies. He thought, if that were the 


proper time and place to go into that ques- 


tion, he could show their Lordships that 
the system of taxation was so contrived as 
to make it the interest of the negro to de- 
vote his labour to his own provision ground, 
rather than to work for money wages for 
the planter. But there was another cir- 
cumstance which perhaps their Lordships 
would be surprised to hear him enumerate 
amongst the causes of the planters’ diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless, however paradoxical 
it might appear, he maintained that one 
great source of the planters’ distress was 
the existence in that country of that system 
of protective duties upon their produce 
which they had cherished as of such vital 
importance to their welfare. He thought 
he could, he said, show their Lordships, by 
the plainest reasoning, that the existence 
of that system of protection had materially 
aggravated the difficulties of the planter. 
It had done so not only by teaching the 
planter to look more particularly to this 
country as the market for his produce, 
but in a far more direct manner that system 
had told to the disadvantage of the planter. 
He had already endeavoured to show that 
the great difficulty of the planter arose 
from the want of an adequate supply of 
labour, mainly to be attributed to the want 
of sufficient motive on the part of the negro 
to work for hire; and now he would show 
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that the effect of protective duties had been 
directly to limit that amount of labour, 
This was the way in which protection ope. 
rated. The negro, as he had shown, in 
the peculiar circumstances of those colo. 
nies, under-peopled as they were, and pos. 
sessing so large an extent of fertile land, 
could always command the highest wages 
which the planter could possibly afford to 
pay. That being the case, it was obvious 
that the higher the price the planter could 
afford to pay, the smaller the amount of 
work which the negro need perform. The 
higher the price on which the planter could 
reckon for his sugar, the higher the price 
he could bid against his competitors for the 
labour of the negro; and the more that 
price was forced up, the fewer number of 
hours in the week it was necessary for the 
negro to work, in order to live as well as 
the negro thought it desirable to live. 
That was, he thought, clear upon the or- 
dinary laws which governed supply and de- 
mand. But it so happened that upon this 
subject he was not left to mere inference 
of what was likely to result from protection, 
but he could show them by positive facts 
that the higher wages had been, the less 
had been the amount of labour done. A 
deputation upon this subject waited the 
other day upon his noble Friend at the 
head of the Treasury, at which he (Earl 
Grey) was present. One gentleman, Mr. 
Greene, made a statement upon that ocea- 
sion as to the cost at which his produce 
had been obtained during a series of years 
in the island of St. Kitt’s, with which he 
was very much struck. Indeed he thought 
the statement of so much importance that 
he requested the gentleman to furnish him 
with it in detail, and he had done so. In 
one part of the letter, referring to a previous 
statement, Mr. Greene said— 


“ The expenses for labour during the first four 
years amounted in the aggregate to 6,560/., in 
producing 15,965 ewts. of sugar; the labour in the 
last four years cost 8,663/. to produce 14,800 
ewts.” 


That was to say, whilst the labour cost 
upwards of 2,000/. more in the last four 
years than in the first, the amount of the 
produce fell off by upwards of 1,000 ewt. 
He would not trouble their Lordships with 
the details of this part of the subject; but 
he might remark that when apprenticeship 
was first abolished, the negro scarcely knew 
the value of his labour—he was content 
with very moderate wages, and for those 
moderate wages he did a fair amount 0 
work. But the existence of protective 
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duties made the planters compete with one 
another for labourers; wages consequently 
gradually rose, and as they did so the la- 
pourer became more and more indepen- 
dent of his master, and did a less and 
Jess amount of work; and year by year did 
that become more apparent, as was shown 
by the statement furnished by Mr. Greene. 
He thought they would admit that that 
was a somewhat remarkable corrobora- 
tion of the argument founded on the gene- 
yal reasoning which he had addressed to 
them. But he went further. He held in 
his hand an extract from a despatch, re- 
ecived only a few days ago, from Governor 
Higginson, the Governor General of An- 
tigua. In this most able and admirable 
despatch, which he should take an early op- 
portunity of laying before the House, and 
every line of which was well worthy the 
attention of Parliament, the Governor Ge- 
neral said— 

“Tt cannot, I conceive, be said that the re- 

sources of local or native labour have yet been 
fully developed, and therefore I entertain hopes 
that the present unprecedented pressure may, in 
this respect, be attended with beneficial effects. 
The wages of field work have, within the last 
three months, fallen from 10d. and 1s. to 6d. and 
8d. sterling per day, and the price of task or job 
work has been proportionally diminished ; in 
some cases the latter has been entirely discon- 
tinued, which seems injudicious, as tending to 
check instead of to foster habits of industry, and 
to hinder those who are willing to devote the whole 
of their time to working on estates, making the 
most of their labour.” 
He then went on to say—and he (Earl 
Grey) begged their Lordships’ most parti- 
cular attention to this part of the de- 
spatch— 

“ Nor is it apprehended, that by this unavoid- 
able measure the working classes will be subjected 
to any serious deprivations, for as there is reason 
to suppose that at the higher rates, by working 
three days in the week, they were enabled to sup- 
port themselves and families in ease and comfort, 
it is anticipated that at the lower rates, by giving 
their labour more freely and continuously, they 
have accomplished the same object.” 


He also held in his hand another despatch, 
relating to a totally different subject, dated 
the Ist of January, 1848, in which the 
writer, Governor Light, incidentally ob- 
served— 

“The labourer of ordinary work in the field 
completes his task in four or five hours, hitherto 
paid at the rate of four, five, or six bits (equal to 
Is, 4d., 1s. 8d., and 2s. 1d.). Supposing each 
ratio to be reduced a bit, the labourer, by adding 
another hour to his work, can still earn as much 
as before,” 

He had also seen it stated in the local 
hewspapers, that on the east coast of De- 
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merara, where a contemplated reduction of 
twenty-five per cent in wages had taken 
place, it had been met cheerfully and in 
perfect good humour by the negroes, who 
would submit to the reduction of wages 
when they saw it was necessgry, but who, 
when they saw the planters anxiously com- 
peting for their labour, would endeavour to 
get the last farthing they could obtain. 
The consequence of that reduction was, 
that at once, and without the expense of 
immigration, the colony obtained the ad- 
vantage of an increase of one-fourth to its 
working population. If that were the case, 
would any man tell him that the system of 
protection was to the advantage of the 
planter ? He (Earl Grey) held, on the con- 
trary, that if protection were admissible on 
the grounds of the general interests of the 
country, it would be for the interest of the 
planter himself that we should adhere to 
the wise determination which Parliament 
came to in 1846. But there was another 
ground why protection should not be given 
to the West India colonist, and that was 
the burden which it imposed on the people 
of this country. Was it just, he asked, 
that the hard-worked and over-taxed people 
of this country should pay 3,000,000/. a 
year—for that was the smallest calculation 
of the amount of the tax which would be 
levied in this country by the renewal of 
protection—in order to keep up wages in 
Demerara to such a point that the labourer 
could earn 2s. 1d. by five hours’ labour, in- 
stead of working six or seven, or possibly 
eight hours a day, in order to earn a like 
amount? He was sure the case only re- 
quired to be stated in order to be admitted. 
The planter would gain by the abolition of 
protection, because the cost of protection 
would be reduced, the amount of his pro- 
duce would be increased, and he would 
have the advantage of a more constant and 
a steadier market, free from those vicissi- 
tudes which prevailed under the protective 
system. For these reasons he could not 
concur with the noble Lord opposite in 
thinking that the measure of 1846 was to 
be charged with the extreme distress which 
at present existed in the West India colo- 
nies; nor could he think that Parliament 
ought now to retrace its steps. Indeed he 
found that in the opinion of many of the 
West Indian proprietors themselves it would 
be vain so todo. He had received a letter a 
few days ago, in which the writer stated 
that even if Parliament did retrace its steps 
it would be impossible to restore confidence 
in any system of protection. The state of 
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public opinion, enlightened as he believed 
it now to have become upon the subject of 
protection, was such that it was beyond the 
power of any Parliament to create the 
slightest confidence in any system of pro- 
tective duties. But it certainly was right 
and just that whatever Parliament could 
do should be done for the relief of the 
West Indies, and he would briefly advert 
to the measures of relief proposed by the 
Government which had been touched on by 
the noble Lord. In the first place, with 
regard to the immigration from Africa, he 
must say that the opinion of the noble Lord 
was almost precisely the same as his own. 
Following the views of the noble Lord, the 
Government had endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to send to the West Indies all the 
captured Africans taken on board the 
slavers; and he thought it was of great 
advantage that they should go there, for it 
had been found by experience that they 
rapidly amalgamated with the population 
there, that they greatly improved in civili- 
sation, and that they were of great benefit 
to the colony; but, on the contrary, when 
they were left at Sierra Leone, the case 
was far different. It was impossible to 


contemplate the picture of Sierra Leone 


without the most melancholy reflections. 
Every attempt which had been made in 
that colony for the improvement of the 
negro had most lamentably failed, and he 
feared that they would still continue to 
fail. Its local disadvantages were so 
great, the want of a sufficient quantity 
of good land was so much felt, and its 
fatal, dreadful climate, were almost insu- 
perable obstacles to any decided amend- 
ment. It was absolutely painful to hear 
of the constant vacancies which occurred 
in the civil establishment; and, numerous 
as the applicants were, he could not bear 
to send men to such a climate, where, just 
as men were beginning to know something 
of the colony, and were becoming able to 
do something for the improvement of the 
negro, they were probably swept off by 
that dreadful scourge which rendered the 
country so fatal to the white man. It was 
most lamentable to contemplate the mor- 
tality which existed especially among the 
missionaries, chaplains, and medical offi- 
cers, who were so useful there. He thought, 
therefore, it was of the utmost importance 
that those captured Africans should be sent 
to the West Indies, where they would be of 
the greatest possible use, instead of re- 
maining in a state of barbarism in Sierra 
Leone at great expense to this country. 
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Hitherto the colonies had been willing and 
able to pay the expense of conveying those 
Africans to the West Indies; but looking 
at the actual state of distress existing in 
the colonies, he thought it fair to say that 
for the future that expense should be de- 
frayed from the British Treasury instead 
of being borne by the colonial merchant, 
Beyond that, he had endeavoured to es. 
tablish immigration from the coast of Afri- 
ca; no immigrant, however, would be al- 
lowed to be sent to our colonies in the 
West Indies, except from our possessions 
on the coast of Africa, or from that part 
of the African coast where slavery was 
known not to prevail, viz., the Kroo coast, 
From the Kroo coast no emigrants were 
allowed to be shipped, unless a British 
officer was present to see that no abuse 
was practised; and, from the experience 
already derived, he was in great hopes that 
this emigration would be productive of 
much benefit to the West Indies. It was 
a great object to obtain a return passage 
to the coast of Africa to a certain number 
of these emigrants, after they had laboured 
in the colonies of the West Indies, because 
upon their return they invariably reported 
to their countrymen the high wages they 
received, Their emigration was thus en- 
couraged; and it was likely to prove very 
successful, because upon a late voyage of 
Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Growler she 
carried back from Demerara to the coast 
of Africa a number of these men, of whom 
the Governor reported that twenty-nine had 
accumulated no less than 5711. 15s. 10d. 
by their industry. This circumstance 
showed the high rate of wages in Deme- 
rara, and that the Kroomen, who had such 
an extraordinary affection for their native 
land that they never consented to leave it 
permanently, could accumulate sums of 
money to take back with them. He could 
not help believing that the return of Kroo- 
men to their own country with so much 
money would have considerable effect in 
stimulating emigration of this character; 
most of them during their residence in the 
West Indies must necessarily pick up more 
or less of the English language, with ha- 
bits of civilised life, so that their return to 
Africa was likely to be of no slight impor- 
tance in advancing civilisation and know- 
ledge in those vast regions. So much 
having been accomplished in this respect, 
he had to state that Her Majesty’s steam- 
ers would no longer be employed on this 
service, because it had been found possible 
to make arrangements by which merchant 
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ships bound to the West Indies would, for 
a very moderate charge, take the coast of 
Africa in their way for the purpose of car- 
rying emigrants to those colonies. In al- 
most all the colonies there existed colonial 
laws, under which bounties were granted 
to those who brought in emigrant labour, 
which were amply sufficient to remunerate 
shipowners who succeeded in obtaining an 
adequate number of passengers; but ves- 
sels were unwilling to take the coast of 
Africa upon their way on the mere chance 
of securing passengers. Her Majesty’s 
Government had therefore made an ar- 
rangement whereby the shipowners would 
be remunerated for this service, not by 
the colonies, but by this country. Hight 
ships had already sailed upon this service, 
two of which were for Jamaica, two for 
British Guiana, and two for Trinidad. It 
had been urged by some parties that entire 
and unrestricted emigration ought to be 
allowed from the coast of Africa. Te 
need not remind their Lordships, after the 
statements he had made, that emigration 
to the British colonies in the West Indies 
was entirely unrestricted. Any emigrant, 
from any part of Africa, who might find 
his way there, would be received. All that 
the Government said was, that neither the 
public money nor British ships should be 
employed in carrying negroes to the West 
Indies, who, there was reason to suppose, 
had been purchased for that purpose. 
There were some Gentlemen, for whom 
he entertained the greatest respect, who 
strongly urged the removal of every re- 
striction. Why not, they said, go to the 
coast of Africa, and at once buy the slaves 
there, take them to the West Indies, and 
make them free? It would improve their 
condition and benefit the colonies, accord- 
ing these Gentlemen. No doubt the colo- 
nies would be benefited by the accession 
of so much labour, whilst the individuals 
so removed would find their condition ame- 
liorated; but there was this fatal and in- 
surmountable objection to the plan, that it 
could not possibly be adopted without sti- 
mulating all the horrors of an internal 
slave trade in Africa itself. Create a new 
demand of this kind for slaves upon the 
coast of Africa, that demand would be sup- 
plied by internal wars, by fraud, cruelty, 
and treachery of every description, which 
would be extended into the furthest re- 
cesses of that great continent. He was 
convinced that no British Minister and no 
British Parliament would for a moment 
listen to such a proposal. This was his 
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answer to those who complained that Her 
Majesty’s Government refused unrestricted 
emigration to the West Indian colonies; 
the only restriction remaining in force was 
that to which it would be contrary to their 
most sacred duty to accede. There was 
one measure which, applying only to two 
colonies, required some explanation. It 
was proposed that an advance, not exceed- 
ing 200,000/., should be granted by way 
of loan, under the sanction of Parliament, 
to the two colonies of Guiana and Trinidad 
for the purpose of enabling them to en- 
courage emigration. In 1844 the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) sanctioned the adop- 
tion, by those colonies, of plans for raising 
money by loan for the purpose of emigra- 
tion. That principle, he believed, had been 
of some service; but, looking at the cost of 
Coolie emigration—the temporary nature of 
the advantages derived from it, inasmuch 
as it was part of the contract with the 
Coolies that they should have a free pas- 
sage back—it was clear that, however well 
Coolie emigration might have answered for 
the Mauritius, it was not so well adapted 
for these colonies. This being the case, 
he did not think it wise or prudent to 
charge the whole expense of it upon the 
permanent resources of the colonies, be- 
cause the benefit would be gone at the end 
of five years, whilst the charge would re- 
main. The Government might, perhaps, 
lament that the noble Lord had been in- 
duced to sanction such an arrangement; it 
had, however, been sanctioned, and during 
the last three years a very considerable 
number of emigrants had been introduced 
into those colonies at their expense. Her 
Majesty’s Government conceived that, un- 
der these circumstances, they were justi- 
fied in recommending Parliament that a 
loan to the extent he had named should be 
granted; and the more so, because if they 
did not, it would be absolutely necessary 
to arrest at once the experiment of emigra- 
tion from Africa, which was just com- 
mencing with favourable prospects of suc- 
cess. It was also proposed to recommend 
to Parliament that certain loans which had 
been advanced some years ago to several 
colonies which had suffered by hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and other disasters, which 
loans were now in course of repayment by 
instalments, should have the time for re- 
payment postponed. The loans to Barba- 
does, St. Lucie, and Tobago, originally 
amounted to 948,1507. In 1840 an Act 
was passed to grant some delay in the pe- 
riod of repayment; and it was now pro- 
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posed to extend that period for five years 
more. The amount now due was 657,0001. 
In 1843 a further loan to the extent of 
135,0007. was granted to Antigua, Mont- 
serrat, and Nevis; and it was intended to 
ailow a similar indulgence of five years’ 
postponement of the repayment. He trusted 
that, under the circumstances, Parliament 
would find no difficulty in passing the mea- 
sures proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the relief of the West India 
interest. Among those measures was an 
extensive alteration in the navigation laws; 
but as that question would come regularly 
before the House before the end of the 
Session, he would not enter into the dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject which 
appeared to exist between the noble Lord 
and himself. He was glad, however, to 
hear the admission of the noble Lord, that 
if the protective system was not restored 
to the colonies, it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary to grant this relief. The next 
measure of relief to the West India interest 
was the admission of molasses into distil- 
leries. On this subject the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley), had been very severe, ex- 
claiming ‘“ what a vacillating and uncertain 
course you are pursuing—how is it possible 
trade can flourish when you do one thing 
this year, and undo it next? Last year,” 
continued the noble Lord, ‘‘ you refused to 
admit molasses in your distilleries, but this 
op you are disturbing that arrangement.” 

f the facts were as the noble Lord had 
stated, he (Earl Grey) admitted the Go- 
vernment would deserve the censure passed 
upon them ; but they were very different, 
as the noble Lord would have found if he 
had been at the trouble of consulting 
Hansard. The real case was this. Last 
year his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer provided for allowing 
sugar to be introduced into breweries and 
distilleries. He stated at the same time 
there were difficulties with regard to mo- 
lasses; but the Excise were engaged in 
inquiries, the result of which he trusted 
and believed would be that molasses might 
be admitted; and if their admission was 
found practicable, he pledged himself to 
propose it in the present Session. The in- 
quiries referred to had been prosecuted; 
and the Excise, by whom they were made, 
had reported there were means, not liable 
to the dangers of abuse or fraud upon the 
revenue, by which molasses could be ad- 
mitted into distilleries. Molasses were ac- 
cordingly to be admitted into distilleries ; 
but the means had not yet been found of 
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admitting the same article into breweries, 
If it were possible, he wished them to be 
admitted. With regard to rum, the facts 
were the same. From the first, Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government had declared that the 
principle which they thought Parliament 
should adopt, was to place the West Indian 
and the English distiller upon the same 
footing; but it was a question of calcula. 
tion. The English distillers claimed a pro- 
tective duty of a considerable amount upon 
their rum, in consequence of certain disad- 
vantages to which they were exposed. The 
Government thought 6d. per gallon was 
sufficient. When the subject, however, 
was discussed in Parliament, there was 
manifestation of opinion so strong that the 
differential duty was raised to 9d, In doing 
so, however, his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated the 
calculation was not entirely satisfactory to 
his own mind, and it would again require 
the attention of Parliament. He believed 
that all parties were now agreed that the 
burden should be alike upon all. Such 
were the measures Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to propose to Parliament 
with the view of relieving the West India 
colonies. The noble Lord had told them 
they were utterly and entirely deceived, 
and that if they were not prepared to re- 
turn to the old protective system, it would 
be true mercy to let ruin fall immediately 
upon the colonies. He (Earl Grey) should 
be wanting in candour if he were to pre- 
tend that any measure which Parliament 
could by possibility adopt would have any 
very great or material effect in putting an 
end to the distress which unhappily pre- 
vailed in the colonies; but he would re- 
mind the House, that during the time the 
West Indies were in the enjoyment of pro- 
tection, it stood recorded that their com- 
plaints of distress were most grievous. 
And what did the noble Lord do, under 
these circumstances, when he held a respon- 
sible office ? Why, as far as he was aware, 
the only thing proposed by his Administra- 
tion was a breaking in upon the principle of 
protection. By their Act of 1844 they broke 
in, most completely and successfully, upon 
the principle of protection against slave- 
grown sugar. He was really almost sur- 
prised the noble Lord could keep his 
countenance when he told their Lordships 
that the measure of 1844 did not practi- 
cally expose the colonies to competition 
with slave-grown sugar; that it merely 
defined a distinction between slave-growl 
and free-grown. What, however, had 
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been stated by the principal author 
of the Bill of 1844 as to its practi- 
cal working? His (Earl Grey’s) argu- 
ment had always been, that it was an ab- 
surdity to maintain that a distinction of 
this kind could be kept up. A certain 
quantity of sugar came into the market, 
partly grown by free and partly by slave 
labour. From that general supply you 
took the portion which was free labour, 
and you supposed you did not thereby 
affect the demand for the other. It was 
real childishness to suppose the remainder 
would not be affected; and it reminded 
him of the Irish servant, who thought that 
by drawing the wine out of the bottom of 
the cask, his master would not perceive the 
loss from the top. This subject was made 
clear by the author of the Bill in his place 
in Parliament in January, 1846, long be- 
fore the present Sugar Bill was thought of. 
“The amount of free-labour sugar brought into 
competition with British colonial sugar, has not 
at all equalled my expectations. I calculated the 
amount of free-labour sugar, if I recollect rightly, 
at 250,000 tons ; but the amount actually brought 
in for home consumption has fallen far short of 
that. I believe the defalcation may be accounted 
for chiefly by the failure of the crop” 
Where? In Java? In any colony pro- 
ducing free-labour sugar? No, but 
—“by the failure of the crop in Cuba, and by 
the consequent increased price of sugar on the 
continent of Europe, and the diversion thither of 
supplies which would have been brought to this 
country from other parts of the world in which 
there is free labour.” * 
He must say he thought this statement 
from the lips of Sir Robert Peel most ef- 
fectually ended the delusion of supposing 
that this distinction could be maintained. 
If you were to let in any sugar besides 
that grown in your own colonies, it was 
idle to attempt to distinguish between 
sugar the produce of slave, and sugar the 
produce of free labour. He was well 
aware it did not lay in Governments or 
Parliaments to make any branch of in- 
dustry prosperous. If they flourished, 
and became prosperous, it must be by their 
own inherent vigour, and by the energy 
and enterprise of individuals, When Go- 
vernments and Parliaments interfered, 
they might easily do mischief—they could 
not do good. If that was a justification 
of the noble Lord, it was also a justifica- 
tion to him (Earl Grey); but he thought 
they were bad friends to the West Indies 
who told them their cause was hopeless : 
that there was nothing for them to do but 


* Hansard (Third Series) Vol. Ixxxiii. p. 253. 
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to fold their hands in despair and give up 
the contest; that slave labour was neces- 
sarily and essentially cheaper than free 
labour. He denied the truth of that alle- 
gation upon the highest authority that 
could be quoted. There was no distin- 
guished writer or philosopher, of ancient 
or modern times, who had not stated that 
slave labour, in spite of its apparent cheap- 
ness, was really less efficient and more 
costly than free labour. In the last cen- 
tury Hume the historian, and Dr. Frank- 
lin, held the same position; and he felt 
the utmost surprise at hearing the con- 
trary doctrine from those who had for- 
merly been active in the work of emanci- 
pation, What was the great argument 
of the Anti-Slavery Society? Why, that 
free labour was cheaper than slave labour. 
This was the substance of their speeches 
and pamphlets, and it was supported by 
elaborate proofs of its truth. Nothing had 
yet happened to shake his conviction in 
this great truth. He firmly believed that 
a wise and gracious Providence had so 
constituted human nature, that that which 
was not morally right was never really 
profitable. He appealed, however, to ex- 
perience, and he found that wherever free 
and slave labour had been exposed to com- 
petition on equal terms, free labour had 
invariably gained the victory. How was 
it in the United States? Could the slave 
States of the Union compete in any one 
article with the free States, which their 
climate and soil enabled them to cultivate ? 
He referred to the cultivation of Indian 
corn as an example. What had been the 
ease with indigo? At the beginning of 
the present century our supplies of indigo 
were derived from the West Indies, but we 
obtained them now from the East Indies. 
The fact was, the free labour of the East 
occupied in producing indigo had entirely 
destroyed its production in the West, 
where it was cultivated by slaves. He 
believed, indeed, that if 150 years ago free- 
labour sugar had been admitted upon the 
same terms as the slave-labour sugar of 
the West Indies—in other words, if we 
had not protected slavery against freedom 
—his conviction was, that the Bill of 1833 
would have been unnecessary, and that 
competition with the free labour of the 
East Indies would have abolished slavery 
in the West Indies. Let the noble Lord 
point to one single instance, where the 
battle had been fairly fought, of free 
labour having been defeated. If the noble 
Lord had it in his power to do this, he 
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would yield to him. But he would go 
further, and show that the difference was 
in favour of free labour in the colonies 
themselves, upon a comparison with slave 
labour of the negroes immediately prior to 
emancipation. Theonly means of comparing 
them was by taking piecework in both cases. 
Day-labour would prove nothing, because 
though the individual slave cost little, there 
were such large deductions to be made for 
sickness, want of skill, and unwillingness to 
work, and other matters, that no proper 
comparison could be made from a mere 
day’s work. It was worth a great deal, 
however, to compare the prices paid to 
contractors for work done. In Jamaica it 
was the practice, when the labour upon an 
estate was in arrear, to contract with the 
owners of jobbing gangs to perform that 
labour; and it was known that the jobbing 
gangs were the hardest worked of any 
slaves in the colony. Of course there 
was a good deal of competition, and the 
planters always got their work done at 
the lowest rate they could. Previous 
to emancipation the prices for these 
jobbing gangs were from 4I. 10s. to 
5l. 8s.; now, however, the same labour 
could be contracted for at from 20. 14s. 
to 3l. 2s. But he might be told to quote 
nothing but what was official. Well, then, 
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The charge in slavery for preparing and Opening 
an acre of land in this island, by the employment 
of a task gang, was 8/. sterling. The same 
amount of work was performed very recently for 
17. 19s. 10d., upon a Saturday, too, when the 
people, as stated above, demand the higher rate 
of wages. ‘The gang consisted of twenty-six men 
and women, with four water-carriers ; each person 
opened 100 four-feet cane holes, which very nearly 
cover the surface of an acre of ground.” 


Now, those who objected to the authority 
of pamphlets would, he hoped, admit that 
he was not without official authority to sup. 
port him in saying that free labour was 
cheaper than slave labour. But he did not 
despair of the success of these colonies, 
He was bound to say that he did not be. 
lieve it was within the power of Parlia. 
ment, or of any measures that their Lord. 
ships could possibly adopt, to enable the 
West India colonies to flourish under the 
system that had hitherto been adopted with 
regard to them. For a proprietor in this 
country to believe that he could by means 
of agents cultivate land and carry on a ma- 
nufacture at a profit was, he was satisfied, 
an entire mistake. He would ask, could 
the same thing be practicab!e in this coun- 
try ? He would ask the noble Lord, did he 
believe that if the very large estates of his 
family were taken entirely into his own 
hands, cultivated on his own account, by 





within the last two days papers had been | his own labourers, paid by himself, could 
delivered to their Lordships, which were in | he, even with the advantage of being on 
continuation of the annual reports first re- | the spot and of residing on the estate, 


quired by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
from the colonies for presentation to Par- 
liament. By the establishment of this 
practice, the noble Lord had conferred 
great service upon Parliament and the 
country. Now, in a despatch of April 2, 
1847, their Lordships would find the fol- 


hope to sueceed in making such a system 
|of management work profitably? Their 
| Lordships would, he was sure, agree with 
| him that the case became still more imprae- 
| ticable when the entire management was en- 
| trusted to an agent. An agent had not that 
| freedom of action, and he might add senti- 


lowing statement from the Governor of | ment, with regard to his own interest, which 


He said— 

“It is an error to suppose that in Tobago we 
give a high rate of wages. The price of field la- 
bour varies from 6d. to 1s. per diem, according to 
age, for attached negroes, that is, for such as have 
houses and grounds; but 1s. 4d. is demanded on 
Saturdays, which is still, I regret to observe, con- 
sidered as a day of exclusive freedom, and of ex- 
emption from the estate’s employ.” 


Tobago, Major Greme. 


This alluded to a very bad system which | 
existed in those colonies of mixing up rent 


and wages. 


tion between parties than the mixing up of 
two things which ought to be kept so en- 
tirely separated. He then went on :-— 


“Tt may not here be out of place to give a 
striking instance of the economy, laying other con- 
siderations aside, of free over compulsory labour. 


He believed there were few | 
things which had created more dissatisfac- | 


| 


|was absolutely necessary for the proper 
| cultivation of the soil. Profit depended in 
| Jamaica, as it did in England, on a careful 
attention to economy of details, combined 
with a judicious and spirited employment 
_of capital in improvement. This union was 
_ absolutely necessary, in order to enable the 
| Jamaica proprietor to compete successfully 
with the proprietor in Cuba or the Brazils. 
But so far from believing that the existence 
of slavery in Cuba and Brazil gave a fa- 
cility to those countries to compete with 
| Jamaica, he believed precisely the reverse. 
He believed that but for emancipation the 
| contest between Jamaica and Cuba would 
have been infinitely more severely felt in 

the former island than it had been. And 
_ they should remember that the business of 
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a planter was not merely that of an agri- 
culturist, but that he was a manufacturer 
also, and that, too, a manufacture of the 
nicest kind, requiring the application of the 
highest principles of chemistry, and opera- 
tions of the greatest care. Let them look 
at what was accomplished in France in re- 
gard to the manufacture of beet-root sugar. 
The imposition of equal duties on the beet- 
root sugar with those imposed on the colo- 
nial produce, it was supposed would entirely 
annihilate the former; and yet the very re- 
yerse had been the result. The manufac- 
ture was one of the nicest kind, requiring 
all the skill of the farmer and of the manu- 
facturer; and to suppose that it could be 
carried on across the Atlantic by a pro- 
prietor residing in this country and ignorant 
himself necessarily, in the majority of in- 
stances, of the details which his agent con- 
ducts, was in his mind the greatest delu- 
sion, But a very great change was going 
on in the West Indies at the present mo- 
ment. Among many documents which had 


passed through his hands connected with 
the state of these colonies, he was very 
much struck with one which he had receiv- 
ed the other day from a number of planters 
in the western part of Jamaica, and who 
stated that they had invested capital to the 


extent of not less than 142,000/. in planta- 
tions in the colony; and they added, what 
was a most remarkable fact, that with one 
exception they had all purchased or leased 
their plantations since emancipation. That 
showed what a change of system was in 
progress in that island; and he believed 
that in the course of a few years more they 
would see the soil of Jamaica cultivated by 
planters carrying on business for them- 
selves, and forming resident owners or les- 
sees of the land. So far from believing 
that the prospects of Jamaica were bad, he 
was not aware of any part of the British 
dominions in which there was so favourable 
a prospect for the investment of capital at 
this moment as Jamaica. He believed 
that a man of intelligence and of scientific 
knowledge, who was not ready to despise 
local experience, and who was willing to 
avail himself of all the aid which he could 
get from any parties in the colony, but, 
above all, combining the great principles of 
science, on which cultivation of every kind 
mainly depends for success, and adopting 
those plans which they knew had in some 
foreign colonies been adopted with so much 
success, of irrigation and draining—and he 
was told that the former, namely, irriga- 
tion, was the great secret of the success of 
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the sugar cultivation in other colonies, 
though it was a new application in Jamaica 
—he believed that such a man would have 
a greater prospect of realising a fortune in 
Jamaica, than in any other field of invest- 
ment. Ie believed that if five or six men 
were mutually to assist and support each 
other, and to establish that great improve- 
ment which he believed would, by degrees, 
be generally acted upon in the colony, of 
| having a central manufactory for sugar, he 
felt persuaded that such a party of men 
could not fail, with prudence and industry, 
to succeed. He was convinced that the 
measures which had been already adopted 
had stimulated the colonists, and would 
lead to the general adoption of the wise 
course which he had alluded to; and he 
was persuaded that in this manner they 
would see in a very few years a great change 
in the condition of the West India colonies. 
He took a deep interest in the welfare of 
these colonies; and his strong conviction 
was that days of great prosperity were in 
store for them. On the grounds on which 
he founded these anticipations, he would 
not detain their Lordships ; but he would 
now conclude merely by again saying that 
he confidently appealed to the judgment of 
their Lordships and of the country, whether 
he had fairly proved that the distress of 
the West India colonies had not arisen from 
any measures that had been adopted by 
the discretion of Parliament, or from any 
advice given by Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment, 

Lorp STANLEY begged leave to tres- 
pass for a moment on their Lordships, on 
a point on which the noble Lord had 
charged him with having misrepresented 
the views of the Government. He had al- 
luded to a statement made by the Chan- 
;cellor of the Exchequer in the course of 
| last Session; and he now begged to read 
| the words used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the occasion. The noble Lord here 
read several passages from the speech of 
|the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
| Committee on the resolution for the use of 
| sugar in breweries and distilleries in the 
last Session of Parliament, referring to the 
motives which had induced Her Majesty’s 
Government not to include molasses in the 
Bill about being then introduced. He then 
continued: He found there a positive de- 
claration that it was not the intention of 
the Government to allow molasses to be in- 
troduced in distilleries, and he made his 
statement on that declaration. 


Ear. GREY said, that what thenoble Lord 
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read was perfectly consistent with his state- 
ment, as it appeared from the speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that molasses were not to be ad- 
mitted, merely because they did not know 
how to guard against fraud to the re- 
venue. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD said: I hold 
in my hand a petition, the prayer of which 
is nearly the same as that of others which 
have been laid on your Lordships’ table. 
It is a petition from the Council and As- 
sembly of the island of Barbadoes, com- 
plaining of the same disasters, and pointing 
to the same cure as the others I have re- 
ferred to. Important as I have felt this 
petition to be, on account of the source 
whence it comes, I should have begged the 
parties who committed it to me, to commit 
it rather to some other person, if I felt that 
this question could properly be considered 
a mere fiscal question. I should be glad 
to leave a subject of that nature to be dis- 
cussed by the lay Lords I see around me. 
But I think this question is drawn up into 
a much higher region, and must be judged 
on higher principles than a mere fiscal 
question. This is at once my excuse for 


addressing your Lordships on the subject, 
and the reason why, not viewing with the 


same dread as others do the principle of 
abolishing protection generally, I think, 
in this instance, protection ought not to be 
abolished; for I believe that there are cir- 
cumstances in which the warmest advocates 
of free trade would at once allow that the 
principle ought not to be applied. The 
man would be thought insane who should 
claim a liberty to introduce infected bales 
of goods to spread death and desolation 
around, on the principle that free trade re- 
quired that no restrictions should be impos- 
ed on establishing an open market; and he 
would be thought almost equally mad who 
should deny the legality of a national block- 
ade for the same reason, or who should say 
that a nation ought to allow its subjects to 
give pirates firearms in exchange for food, 
because firearms were dear, and nowhere 
else could goods be got as cheaply. Any 
man would be held insane who would speak 
of this as a free-trade argument. In my 
judgment, this case comes under the same 
law. I think the denial of what is called 
protection to the West Indies, but which I 
believe in very deed is the assertion of the 
righteous determination of England to have 
nothing to do with the slave trade, is an 
invasion of justice both to the planter and 
to the negro. This petition points out 
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that the inhabitants of the West Indian 
islands entered on a vast social experiment 
at the peril of all their earthly goods, op 
the faith of a hearty co-operation of the 
mother country with them. Having ep. 
tered on that great and, to them, fearful 
experiment, they complain that you, at the 
first moment you seem to be pinched your. 
selves by anything like a sacrifice, tum 
round, leaving them to bear all the loss, 
and saying, ‘‘ Let us have all the eredit,” 
This is altogether unjust in a great nation, 
What has been the argument of the noble 
Earl? This—that the depreciation of the 
produce of the West Indies is the result 
not of the competition of slave produce of 
Cuba and Brazil, but the general depre. 
ciation of all mercantile affairs. But the 
noble Lord did not answer—l do not know 
why, unless because it was unanswerable~ 
the argument of the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley), when he asked the pithy question, 
why was it, if the general depreciation of 
mercantile affairs sank the price of West 
Indian sugar, that the price of Cuban and 
Brazilian sugar had risen during the same 
time? That argument is, I think, unan- 
swerable. The produce of Cuba is just as 
much exposed to the general depreciating 
causes which the noble Lord says have 
operated against West Indian produce; but 
the fact is, the sugar of the West Indies 
is now, for the first time, brought into 
ruinous competition with sugar that can be 
produced more cheaply. What was the 
only other argument used by the noble 
Earl? He told us, that just as the protee- 
tive duties sank, the price of labour sank 
also, and that therefore the West Indian 
proprietors, no longer obliged to give ex- 
tortionate wages, would be able to produce 
sugar with gain to themselves; while the 
negro would still have abundant remune- 
ration for his support, even after the re- 
duction. What did the argument go to? 
Nothing more than this—that it is neces- 
sary the West Indian proprietor should 
never know anything like prosperity; that 
he should always be kept on the verge of 
ruin in order to keep him from paying 
higher wages than were paid elsewhere, 
and to compel the black labourers to work 
as they ought. But one thing the noble 
Lord has overlooked. We do not deny 
the difficulty the planters have to contend 
with in dealing with men who are every 
year more aware of their value in the la- 
bour market, who can provide for all their 
wants by a few hours’ labour, and who are 
every year able to drive a harder bargai 
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with masters who must employ them, hav- 
jng no other supply of labour, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of slavery and the 
operation of a new social system, in which 
they relied on your assistance to carry 
them through. A prompt command of 
Jabour is an absolute necessity in the tro- 

ies. Every one knows the importance of 
afull command of agricultural labour at 
certain times of the year in England; 
among the vegetation of the tropics that 
necessity is increased tenfold; in that cli- 
mate, where the weeds increase with 
every shower, the planter must give the 
price necessary to keep them down, if he 
would secure any return at all, and thus 
he is obliged to give almost any rate of 
wages for labour at these particular sea- 
sons. Thus it is that, after all, the ad- 
mission of slave labour in competing coun- 
tries makes the difficulty of the West India 
proprietor. We are told that if men of 
capital, prudence, and skill, will only go to 
the West Indies, they could cultivate the 
land with advantage. We have heard this 
so often that one begins to hear it with 
something of suspicion. There are no 
better judges of where money can be laid 
out well than those who govern the money 
market of England; no one will deny that 
there are masses of money in this country 
only waiting for any investment that will 
give a moderate return: if this is the case, 
and if these good judges, these sagacious 
men, say it is impossible to lay out money 
advantageously in the West Indies, I think 
that it is a practical answer to the some- 
what theoretic suggestion on which the noble 
Earl’s speech was based. No answer has 
been given to the argument that it was an 
injustice to deprive the West Indian plan- 
ters of the support they had been led to 
expect. The Minister of the Crown, in his 
place in Parliament, said, so it was to be; 
and Parliament assented to every assurance 
that they should be protected. This last 
part of the argument I might carry further 
even than the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley). In my judgment a still greater 
security was given in the pledge furnished 
by the religion and morals of England, 
that it would have nothing more to do with 
the slave trade. That pledge was not a 
mere question of how far you were bound 
by acts and treaties; it was a pledge found- 
ed on the labours and sacrifices of all the 
great men of successive ages—the cautious 
preparation of Pitt, the zealous exertions 
of Fox, the labours of those who devoted 
their whole lives, not to building themselves 
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a great name or vast fortune, but to wiping 
away a stain from England—to giving a 
pledge that she as a nation would never 
more have anything to do with the ac- 
cursed slave trade. This is a bond stronger 
than a parchment deed, an engagement 
more binding than the promise of any Min- 
ister. I say you are now sinning against 
these great men—against these solemn 
pledges; let the argument be drawn out 
as finely as you will, you are, in plain Eng- 
lish, sharing a future profit with the slave- 
owning and slavetrading planters of Cuba, 
The noble Ear! tells us it is in vain to ex- 
clude slave-grown sugar from the markets 
of this country—that we shall but drive it 
to the Continent; and it comes to the same 
thing whether the 150,000 tons of slave- 
grown sugar are sold there or in England. 
All the same, my Lords? Is it the same 
thing whether I buy stolen goods, or know 
that another man does it? Is it the same 
thing whether I keep my hands clean of 
such an enormity, or commit it because if 
I do not another man will? Surely this is 
an argument we ought not, as a nation, to 
tolerate; it does not agree with that high 
tone which broke out in many parts of the 
noble Earl’s speech. It seems to me an 
argument the people of this country will 
not endure to have urged upon them: they 
will answer it by saying, even if the evil 
be done, we must not be the doers of it. 
Let us remember what the noble Lord 
stated at the close of his speech; and it 
may be a prophetic truth, that if we first 
ruin the sugar growth of our own West 
Indian islands, we shall give over to the 
planters of Cuba and Brazil, not only the 
supply of our own market, but of all the 
markets of the world. It is a peculiar at- 
tribute of slave-produced sugar that it is 
easily cheapened suddenly, and for a time, 
by an increase in the importation of slaves. 
The planter has only to give an order to 
the slavedealer on the African coast; a 
large number of full-grown negroes are 
imported; a great quantity of virgin soil is 
broken up; the market is filled with slave 
sugar to the ruin of the competitor, accor- 
ding to a well-known plan of trade. Men 
say they are prepared to undersell a rival 
for a few months, drive him out of the 
market, then raise their prices and pay 
themselves abundantly. This is what we 
shall do by putting it in the power of 
the importer of slaves to ruin our own 
slower and safer production. Remember 
another point bearing closely on this sub- 
ject. The noble Earl has told us it was 
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an old abolition argument, that free is 
cheaper than slave labour, and that it was 
altogether inconsistent in us to urge for 
an instant the supposition that the West 
Indies could not compete with Cuba be- 
cause it is supplied with slave labour. This 
is entirely a mis-statement, though an un- 
intentional mis-statement, on the part of the 
noble Earl. It was not an abolition argu- 
ment that free is cheaper than slave labour, 
but an emancipation argument. It was 
always admitted that it was cheaper to im- 
port slaves full grown, without the ex- 
pense of their youth or age, and work them 
to death in the sugar plantations, supply- 
ing their place with others. The argu- 
ment was first used by Mr. Cropper, of 
Liverpool; he said, as the slave trade was 
abolished, it would be cheaper to prepare 
the slaves for freedom by working them as 
a black peasantry. I believe free labour is 
cheaper than slave labour. I believe that 
Providence has so ordered things that what 
is wrong cannot be really profitable. But 
what is the measure of profit? Is it the 
greatest amount of money got in the 
shortest given time by the least given 
quantity of labour? If that is the true 


value of profit, we ought not to hold up as 


crimes the acts of the pirate and robber 
who by piracy and robbery makes himself 
suddenly rich. But in the long-run God 
sets his hand against wrong-doing; not by 
such a suspension of ordinary laws as 
would make six hours of a freeman pro- 
duce as much as eighteen of the tasked 
slave, but by filling the heart with such 
terrors as those felt by the rich Cuba 
planter, who trembles, knowing that his 
wealth of to-day may be lost in an out- 
break of his slaves to-morrow, by breaking 
down all the fabric of morality, peace, and 
happiness, which alone makes life dear, 
and wealth worth having. These are the 
ways in which God testifies at last against 
the infraction of such laws as this. The 
question returns simply to this—Shall we, 
as the English nation, after so many sacri- 
fices to abolish the slave trade, for the 
sake of one penny in the price of a pound 
of sugar content ourselves to share the 
profit of the Cuba planter ? Let the House 
and the country remember, that great as 
were the abominations of the slave trade, 
they are now still greater. If the blockade 
does nothing else, at least it does this, it 
aggravates a thousand-fold the sufferings 
of these wretched victims of man’s cupidity. 
You have attempted with your war-vessels 
to close the ports of Africa, and in thus 
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rendering exportation more dangerous and 
hazardous, you have made it the interes 
of the exporter to cram his victims stil] 
closer than before in those ships which are 
now constructed with the one regard t 
speed; and in this way you but increase the 
agonies and add to the deaths of those 
whom you strive to save and preserve. And 
when they reach Cuba, how, again, do the 
fare? I am ready to admit that there is no 
code of slave-laws in the known world which 
contains, on paper and parchment, so many 
securities for the life and protection of the 
slave as the code of Cuba; but in sucha 
state of society as is there presented, that 
code is a dead letter, and an unobserved 
document merely. There is no safety, no 
law, for the slave; and I believe there never 
was a country where the sufferings and en- 
durance of the slave were greater than they 
are at this moment in Cuba and in the 
Brazils. Every horrible feature which has 
been marked in the history of the enor. 
mities of the field-slave system in the olden 
time is found to be exaggerated fourfold 
in the unhappy lands of which I speak, 
Things which were never known, never 
heard of, in the worst days of slavery in 
our own West Indian colonies, are there 
taking place unconcealed in the face of 
day. The professed importation of the one 
sex alone, the evident intention to work 
them, and not to reproduce them, the in- 
variable use of the lash to compel to labour, 
and the presence of bloodhounds in the 
plantation by the side of the miserable 
driver—these things are evidences of the 
horrors of the system. As one of these 
drivers said, when the question was put to 
them, ‘‘ Do you think I could trust my life 
in the field if I had nothing more than this 
lash to defend myself ? I must have these 
brute animals for guardians, and I must 
have these weapons in my belt, and by 
these only could I compel the code under 
which my victims are to live.’’ And this, 
observe, my Lords, is the system which, 
as I contend, you are called upon to sup- 
port and perpetuate. Most truly do I, in 
my conscience, believe that if these truths, 
in all their revolting aspect, were made 
manifest—if the English people would but 
recognise these facts, and see that it is not 
a question of protection, one way or the 
other, but whether or not they shall have 
sugar cheaper by the sufferings of these 
slaves of Cuba, the settlement of this dis- 
cussion would be certain and immediate. 
Let the principle be comprehended, and 
the mind of the people will insist upon mo- 
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ality and honour; they will dash at once 
from their lips the chalice you offer to 
them, tinged as it is with the blood of 
fellow-creatures sacrificed to economy. I 
am convinced that the people have been 
misled, and that they are ignorant of the 
inevitable truth that if they violate their 
most sacred duties and the holiest feelings, 
and become abettors in the guilt of others, 
they will be condemned, in some way or 
other, to be partakers in the punishment ; 
for, as the noble Lord has eloquently re- 
marked, it is impossible that any nation 
can continue long to set at defiance the 
plainest laws of God, without some corre- 
sponding suffering accruing to the sinners. 
You cannot share the Cuba profit without 
incurring your share of the Cuba guilt; 
and you cannot incur the Cuba guilt with- 
out having recorded against you the Cuba 
chastisement. Let, then, this question, in 
all its forcible simplicity, be stated in Eng- 
land, and I doubt not of the result. It may 
bea little sooner or a little later; but I 
hope, as ruin to the West Indians is im- 
pending, and we may shortly be called 
upon to abandon ourselves to new treaties 
with other States, the present moment will 
be made available to our purpose. Our 
colonists confessedly tremble on the verge 
of destruction—let us not forget the proof 
which the history of the world furnishes, 
that, the moment lost, we cannot recall the 
prosperity we might have preserved. This 
remark will apply especially to the condi- 
tion of society in the West Indies; and it 
may be that if the ruin which threatens 
arrives, no efforts we may make, and no 
exercise of our power, will be able to re- 
store the position we ought to have main- 
tained. I have ventured to press this 
matter upon your Lordships once again, 
because I feel that it is a question of the 
deepest national morality, as well as of the 
deepest national prosperity. I have en- 
deavoured to state the argument fairly; 
and I cannot believe, if the subject be but 
viewed in a clear light, that after all our 
anti-slavery labours we will now consent 
thus palpably to frustrate our own designs, 
and contradict our own principles. I, for 
one at least, do declare, if we barefacedly 
admit this produce of slave labour, on the 
single ground that sugar will be 1d. per 
pound dearer if we do not admit it—that 
18, in point of fact, to make our abolition 
struggle a deep and indelible disgrace to 
this country; to convert our cordon of ships 
on the coast of Africa into a glaring piece 
of hypocrisy; and to render our treaties 
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with neighbouring States an insulting and 
degrading mockery. 

Lorp ASHBURTON then rose, but the 
noble Lord was nearly inaudible. He was 
understood to express an opinion favour- 
able to the experiment on a large scale of 
immigration of free labour. In the mean 
time, however, in the depressed condition 
of colonial enterprise, much further loss 
would accrue (pending such an experiment) 
if the Government did not resort to other 
modes of relief. If it was admitted to be 
a national necessity that slave-labour sugar 
should not be altogether excluded from our 
markets, then, as we exposed our colonists 
at such odds to such competition, we were, 
as it appeared to him, in justice bound to 
assist them through the transition stage in 
which they were now passing. He antici- 
pated some benefit from the loans which 
the Government proposed to tender to the 
West Indians; but as to the demand which 
was made for the abolition of the naviga- 
tion laws, he thought the discussion on that 
point might with propriety be postponed. 
The noble Lord laid several petitions on 
the table, one from the standing committee 
of the merchants and planters connected 
with the West Indies resident in the city of 
London ; and another from the planters 
and other inhabitants of Mauritius, the 
concurring prayer of which was for the ap- 
plication of some immediate remedy or 
remedies to the position in which the peti- 
tioners had been placed by recent legisla- 
tion. 

The petitions laid on the table. 

Tlouse adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 7, 1848. 


MinuTes.] New Memper Sworn.—For Sunderland, 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, for and against the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill—By Mr. Beresford, from Suffolk, and 
Viscount Emlyn, from Pembroke, complaining of the 
Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland); and 
from Essex, against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By 
Sir J. Y. Buller, from Axminster and Devon, for Repeal 
of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates. —By Viscount Pal- 
merston, from Southampton, for Repeal of Property 
Tax Act.—By Mr. C. Buller, from Norfolk and Cam- 
bridge, for Rating Owners in Lieu of Occupiers of Tene- 
ments.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for Extension of the 
Benefit Societies Act.—By Captain Berkeley, from City of 
Gloucester, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 
Halifax, for Sanitary Regulations.—By Mr. Milnes, from 
Pontefract, for Retrenchment of Naval and Military Ex- 
penditure.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from Torbay, against 
Repeal of Navigation Laws.—By several hon. Members, 
from Officers connected with the Administration of the 
Poor Laws, for a Superannuation Fund, 
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RELIEF OF THE POOR (IRELAND). 
Mr. SCULLY, in the absence of the 

hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. John 

O’Connell), asked the following question, 

which had been put upon the paper by the 

latter hon. Member :—‘‘ Whether, consid- 
ering the enormous and every-day growing 
increase of destitution in many parts of 

Treland; the nearly total want of means 

among her small farmers and agricultural 

labourers to purchase food and maintain 
their families; and the inability of the 
poor-law to support the overwhelming 
pauperism of the country—the Government 
have not some measure ready for the pro- 
viding of relief by means of food or em- 
ployment, and thus far preventing the 
wholesale wasting and destruction of human 
life among the poorer classes of Ireland.” 

Sir G. GREY complained of the incon- 
venient form in which the question was 
framed, involving as it did a series of as- 
sumptions, the disproving of which, if he 
were to undertake that task, which, how- 
ever, he did not intend, would necessarily 
lead to a long debate. It was unfair in 


any Member to avail himself of his pri- 
vilege to insert upon the paper, contrary 
to the rule of the House, late at night, a 
question like that which had been read by 


the hon. Member. On the present occa- 
sion he could only repeat what he had al- 
ready stated on a former occasion, namely, 
that the Government was not prepared to 
submit to Parliament a proposition for the 
resumption of public works, or the system 
which superseded the public works; that 
was to say, the system of feeding all the 
destitute poor of Ireland by means of ad- 
vances of public money. He would take 
that opportunity of reading to the House 
some papers, which would show the man- 
ner in which relief had been afforded in 
Ireland under the Poor Law Act :— 


“ By a statement furnished to the Committee 
of the British Relief Association by their agent in 
Ireland, dated the 31st of January, it appears that 
assistance has been afforded out of the funds at 
his disposal to those unions in which either a tem- 
porary pressure arose from the inefficient action 
of the board of guardians, or the extent of the 
distress really exceeded all the power of legal re- 
lief duly and fully exerted by them. ‘ The selec- 
tion of the proper cases for the interference of 
the association was made by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ; and the expenditure of the relief af- 
forded at their recommendation was superintended 
by the temporary poor-law inspectors, and ac- 
counted for according to the provisions of the 
Irish Poor Relief Acts.’ But the chief mode of 
relief adopted by the association has been the as- 
sistance given in food and clothing to the children 
of the poor through the medium of schools, It 
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appears that ‘ the Commissioners decided, on the 
29th of October, that such assistance should be 
given.’ On the 6th of November the agency 
issued a circular letter to the inspectors of twenty. 
five unions, acquainting them with the intentions 
of the association, and soliciting their eo-opers. 
tion. All the inspectors responded to the appeal, 
and set out, without delay, to bring the intended 
relief into operation. The returns of the first 
week, ending the 28th of November, showed 
eighteen schools, with 2,136 children daily attend. 
ing them. The returns of the iast week, endin 
the 23rd of January, showed above 44,000 chil. 
dren, to whom relief was afforded by 655,229 
weekly rations. The increase during the inter. 
vening eight weeks was gradual. The total num. 
ber of rations issued since the beginning was 
2,111,513. The assistance which is given in 
food to children becomes a great auxiliary to that 
given for the out-door relief and otherwise, and 
meets a case of the utmost exigency which had 
sadly needed the charitable interference of the 
committee. The reports of the inspectors upon 
this subject, and which I have laid at different 
times before the committee, concur in this. They 
also bear testimony to the visible and daily im- 
proving condition of the poor unhappy children, 
to the cheering and beneficial reaction which this 
provision has had upon the parents, and to the 
faithful appropriation and distribution of the 
bounty by those intrusted with it.” 

“ Extract from Poor Law Inspector's report 
at Skibbereen, Jan. 30, 1848 :—‘ Many lives (I 
may say, hundreds) have been saved by the plan 
adopted of giving food to the children at the 
schools.’ ” 


The House would also, he was sure, ex- 
euse him for reading an account of the 
amount of the poor-rates collected in Ire- 
land in 1847 as compared with 1846, 
which, he was happy to say, furnished most 
satisfactory indications of the ultimate 
success of the'Poor Law Act :— 
“ Amount of poor-rates collected in Ireland in 
the last quarters of the years 1846 and 1847 :— 
1846. 1847, 
£26,805 £121,255 
36,639 151,684 
46,440 168,860 


October 
November 
December 





Total £109,884 £441,799 
Total amount collected in the twelve months :— 
1846. 1847. 
£390,071. £970,318.” 
The returns for January, 1848, were not 
yet complete, but the sum collected would 
probably amount to 170,0000. 


DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL having moved that 
the Jewish Disabilities Bill be read a Se- 
cond Time, 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he had intended 
to have presented certain petitions that 
evening, but he should now have to present 
them at a future stage of the Bill. He 
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would now, with the permission of the 
House, proceed at once to the more diffi- 
cult and onerous task which he had under- 
taken, that of moving that the Bill be 
yead a second time that day six months ; 
and it must be conceded by all hon. Mem- 
bers who were conversant with the de- 
bates of the House, whatever might be the 
opinions which they might entertain on the 
measure now submitted for their consider- 
ation, that any one who rose to address 
the House on the subject laboured under 
two of the greatest disadvantages that 
ever constituted a claim upon its indul- 
gence. In the first place, the subject was 
one on Which the arguments were so very 
few, and the ground so very limited and so 
frequently traversed, that no novelty of 
treatment could be reasonably expected; 
and in the next place, the arguments them- 
selves were of so sacred a nature, that if 
they were not interwoven with the charac- 
ter of the Bill itself, he should most reluc- 
tantly approach them in the course of the 
discussion. 
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their political disfranchisement ‘ the last 
remnant of religious persecution;” and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford protested against any particular 
period of our history being chosen as the 
date of our constitution, both agreeing in 
thus much, namely, that the whole of our 
history had been consistent with itself as 
to the maintenance of a policy whose last 
remnant we were now called on to remove. 
He agreed in the main with both these 
opinions; but he thought that to narrow 
this question within the limits of this is- 
land, or to date back no earlier than from 
Magna Charta downwards, was to under- 
rate its importance, and to deny it a just 
amplitude of discussion. If he ventured, 
therefore, to assign to that system, whose 
last remnant they were called on to re- 
move, a far wider field than England, and 
a far earlier date than Magna Charta, and 
if in support of such a view he was obliged 
to touch upon sacred and awful subjects, 
they would believe that he was not actu- 
ated by any feelings of irreverence, far 


a number of petitions presented on this|less by any Pharisaic arrogance, which 
subject, yet those who recollected the} not only would there be miserably mis- 
number of petitions presented when other | placed, but which was, he trusted, abhor- 
similar religious questions were involved, | rent to his nature. As soon as Christianity 
would not fail to remark that the petitions | emerged from her dens and hiding places, 


presented that night were comparatively | and was called to embrace nations within 
few when considered with reference to the | her pale, it was believed that the new 
number of petitions presented about May- | principles upon which she based her moral- 


nooth and other similar subjects. In pro-| ity must be thoroughly incorporated with 
portion, then, as the pressure from with- | legislation, must be completely interwoven 
out was small, the House must consider | with all the customs and usages of life, 
the question as one of abstract principle. | with all the edicts which restrained the 
It would be necessary for him to travel! bad, with all the covenants that bound 
over again the ground which had already | society together, with all the punishments 
been traversed, lest it might be said that that awaited the guilty, and with all the 


he and those with whom he acted had seen 
the unsoundness of their arguments, and 
had yielded to conviction. The question 
before the House was not one of religious 
Persecution, and was not even one of reli- 
gious toleration. These two questions were 
decided when the Legislature determined 
that everybody, of whatever religious per- 
suasion he might be, should be at liberty 
to attend religious worship and hold reli- 
gious opinions without let or hindrance by 
the State. The question for present de- 
cision was, whether the House should 
continue to hold that the possession 
of certain religious opinions, or of no 
religious opinions, ought to operate as a 
Political disqualification. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had placed the case of 
the Jews on what he ealled the broad 
basis of religious liberty, and he called 





rewards that consecrated ambition; so that 
whether in its ministers or its mysteries, its 
ceremonies, its martyrs, its saints, or its 
truths, the question was never within how 
narrow limits they could draw up their reli- 
gion, but how far, how wide, they could dif- 
fuse its salutary waters. As all law, there- 
fore, and all usage, did theoretically rest, not 
merely on religious but on Christian sane- 
tions, any difference of opinion as to those 
sanctions was considered not merely as a 
sin against their great Teacher, but also 
as a treason against society. True it was 
that great crimes were committed in this 
zeal for religious truth; true it was that 


| in its exaggeration it depressed the ener- 
| gies of the human mind; that the wicked 
| traded on it, and that the frivolous trifled 


with it; but still he was not ashamed to de- 
clare that, in the early struggles of Chris- 
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tianity with the last forms of heathenism 
and through rough and unlettered ages, 
they owed to it far more tkan they were 
either willing to acknowledge, or even to 
appreciate ; and, even as it was said that 
the rival vices were each other’s pre- 
sent foes, so he believed that zeal was a 
far better extreme, if extreme there must 
be, than than to which this age was tend- 
ing; and he agrced with that French wri- 
ter who, in the beginning of his Essay on 
Indifference, said— 

“ The age which is most to be pitied is not the 
age which is fanatic for error, but the age which 
neglects or despises the truth.” 

We were now come to such a state that 
the last of three questions with reference 
to those who disagreed with us in religion 
must be answered by the House. The 
first question which they had to ask was, 
‘‘ Shall we persecute them?” that is, 
‘* Shall we imprison them? shall we tor- 
ture them? shall we execute them ?” 


That question would, at least in every 
Protestant, and he trusted in every Chris- 
tian, country, be answered in the negative. 
The next question which would arise 
was, ‘‘ Shall we, having ceased to per- 
secute them, and having granted them 
tolerance, connivance, and sufferance, per- 


mit them to exercise the administration 
of the laws enacted by ourselves ?’’ He 
could see no reason why there should 
be any distinction between these two 
descriptions of civil privileges; and there- 
fore the question came to this—‘‘ Shall 
we admit them, not only to administer, 
but to assist us in the enactment of 
laws?”’ Till now that question had been 
answered in the negative. It was no 
answer to the opponents of this measure 
to say that Parliament had been a Church 
of England Parliament, next a Protestant 
Parliament, and was now a Christian Par- 
liament. The question, when the circum- 
stances incidental to those changes were 
discussed, had always been, whether the 
differences between ourselves and either 
Protestant or Romanist Dissenters were 
deep enough to go to the very root of 
legislature, to affect its whole character, 
to change its elementary ideas; not whe- 
ther we should become, or, at all events, 
proclaim, ourselves indifferent to Christian 
ethics, but whether or no Christian ethics 
did not include those brother Christians 
whom we excluded; and however, with re- 
gard to Romanists, the question of foreign 
allegiance, or, with regard to Dissenters, 


the security of the Established Church, 
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may have entered into this discussion, jt 
never did enter in such a manner as to 
affect his present arguments. Till now, 
they had, ever since the conversion of this 
island to Christianity, recognised the phi- 
losophy, the morality, the ethics, of the 
New Testament as the basis of all our 
legislation; and whether they had deposed 
their monarchs, changed their forms of 
government, or separated themselves from 
Popes, still they had declared that the 
teaching of Him who taught on the Mount 
—of Him who corrected and contradicted 
so much of what was “said by them of 
old time ”’—of Him who “ spoke with au- 
thority, and not as the Scribes,”’ was the 
teaching they were prepared to follow, 
This was the great acknowledgment and 
profession they made, as a nation, when 
they, as a nation, abandoned idolatry, and 
before sects and differences arose among 
them. This had been the great acknow- 
ledgment and profession which had sur. 
vived all their differences, and which, in 
the whole history of this country, was never 
contravened till the question was brought 
forward. It was remarkable that it was 
now proposed to divest our Legislature of 
its Christianity, for a nation whose polity 
was eminently theocratic. It was con- 
tended that there was no harm in this, 
because the numbers in whose favour the 
change was proposed to be made were but 
few. This appeared to him to be but little 
better than an insult to those respecting 
whom such an argument was held. But it 
was said that this was the last remnant of 
religious persecution. Now, on looking 
over the notices for the day after to-mor- 
row, he found the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick intended to move that the Lord Chan- 
cellorship of Ireland should be open to 
Roman Catholics. He did not wish to an- 
ticipate the discussion which would follow 
that Motion; but he would venture to pre- 
dict that that also would be called the last 
remnant of religious persecution. It must 
be remembered that, in the eye of the law, 
the Lord Chancellor was the keeper of the 
conscience of the Sovereign; and if it were 
admitted that the Lord Chancellor might 
be a Roman Catholic, on what ground 
could any one maintain the exclusion from 
the throne of these realms of any person 
professing the Roman Catholic religion 
also? The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) had said 
that he should deeply regret that the pious 
and good custom of opening the proceed- 


ings of that House with prayer should be 
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discontinued. Now, he (Mr. Stafford) 
would assume that a member of the Jewish 

rsuasion had taken his seat, and he 
would call attention to a form of that 
House, which might be ridiculous, but 
which was at present in foree. He would 
call attention to the forms of the House as 
they existed; but if those forms were con- 
sidered ridiculous, and the House were 
prepared to enter into a discussion of those 
forms, let it be boldly and vigorously done 
at once. Well, then, if the Jewish Mem- 
ber should be anxious to secure a place to 
address the House, he (Mr. Stafford) would 
ask, what ought he to do? Why, he must 
go down to attend prayer. [A laugh.] He 
could quite well understand that laugh; it 
was not only a blameless laugh, but it was a 
consistent laugh in those hon. Gentlemen 
who wished to vote for this Bill. Those 
who wished to secure a place must write 
their names on a card; and what were the 
two words printed in capitals upon that 
ecard? THe merely alluded to this in order 


that it might be known out of doors. | 


Why, the words were, ‘‘ At Prayer;”’ and 
he would ask how the name of Lionel de 
Rothschild could ever fill up the blank un- 


derneath these words? If the blank could | 


be so filled up, then he could only say that 
the rule was an absurdity, and the sooner 
it was done away with the better. 
probably Baron Rothschild would come 
down and say—‘‘ I came in at that time 
because the Prime Minister of England, in 
his place, declared that religion had nothing 
to do with politics, and because the Legis- 
lature of England has sanctioned that 
principle; therefore I came in, and religion 
having nothing to do with polities, I ask if 
polities have anything to do with religion ? 
Why do you require me, in order to secure 
aseat, toattend the worship of Him whom 
Ideem an impostor ? I do not ask you to 
substitute the prayers of the Synagogue 
for the prayers of the Church; but I ask 
you to carry out your own principles.”’ If 
they were going to remove the last rem- 
nant of religious persecution, he (Mr. Staf- 
ford) would call attention to another griev- 
ance seriously affecting that body of reli- 
Zionists in whose behalf it was proposed 
to legislate. The Jews were compelled to 
observe the Christian Sabbath as well as 
their own. Was Parliament, he would 
ask, prepared to give up Sunday—one of 
the few remnants of our national religion ? 
Let them ask their hardiest criminals how 
those criminals commenced their career, 
aud the answer would be, ‘“ by neglecting 
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Sunday.’”’ He would ask if they were 
prepared to see England the same as 
much-lauded France, where Sunday was 
given up? He had himself seen the shops 
in Paris open on the Sunday the same as 
other days; and were they prepared to in- 
troduce the system here? There was one 
other point having reference to this matter 
on which he must touch. It was with 
great pain that he ventured to allude to it, 
but the words must be uttered. It had 
been asked what, after all, was the great 
difference between the Christian and the 
Jew? And that question had been asked 
and amplified on in a manner which could 
not have escaped the recollection of the 
House. His answer was this—A Jewish 
peasant changed the religion of the world. 
When that Jewish peasant was brought 
before the Jewish people, the ery of that 
people was, ‘* We will not have this man 
to reign over us.”’ Since that time, from 
nation after nation, from century after 
century, through all the vicissitudes inci- 
dental to the struggles and conflicts of the 
human race, the ery had gone up from 
earth to heaven, ‘‘ We will have this man 
to reign over us—we accept the splendid 
apparatus of prophecy and miracles with 
which his mission has been announced, 
and attested as a proof of his glorious God- 
head; obedient to his rule we desire to 
live; strong in his faith we trust to die.” 
And, Sir, concede what we may, maintain 
what we will, the distinction must exist 
immeasurable and eternal between those 
who look upon the cross of Christ as the 
fit punishment of a convicted malefactor, 
and us who, amid all our differences and 
all our faults, still cling to that cross as 
our best hope of happiness here, and our 
only hope of happiness hereafter. He 
then moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Lord BURGHLEY seconded the Amend- 
ment. The question (said the noble Lord), 
though it appears to me to admit but of very 
few arguments on either side, is yet one of 
no trivial nature; it is one on the result of 
which is to depend whether this Legisla- 
ture is henceforth to be a Christian one or 
not; it is a question as to whether it be 
right or wrong that we admit Jews into 
Parliament. I wonder that the fact of his 
being obliged to alter the oath, and erase 
from it the words ‘ on the true faith of a 
Christian,’’ which every Member swears to 
before he can take his seat, does not show 
clearly to the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that he is bring- 
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ing forward a measure which will offend in 
the highest degree the religious opinions of 
a very large majority of the people of this 
country. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
has argued that the words ‘on the true 
faith of a Christian,” which appear to have 
been first used in the reign of James the 
First, were not then inserted specially for 
the purpose of excluding Jews, but were 
adopted to give more sanction to the oath 
of allegiance taken by those Roman Ca- 
tholics who were faithful to the Crown, to 
distinguish them from those who at that 
time were disaffected. Let this be so. All 
I maintain is, that this oath has excluded 
Jews from the time it was first used up to 
the present time from sitting in this House; 
and why should you alter it now? Simply 
because a Jew is prevented by it from tak- 
ing his seat; one who, however great his 
wealth, or respectable his character, does 
still not belong to our nation, but is a 
member of one which is scattered all over 
the world, and of whom there are not more 
than 40,000 in this country. If you alter 
this oath to suit a Jew, you will next be 
proposing to do away with the prayers 
which are offered up daily in this House, 
because he says that he cannot join in 
them. If you do away with this oath, you 
will open the door to any infidel, whether 
heathen or Mussulman, provided, as in this 
case, he may have money or influence 
enough to secure his return for any con- 
stituency. You say, in fact, that if a man 
has money enough to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament, it signifies but little of what reli- 
gion he is. You are setting up wealth and 
influence against Christianity; and if you 
pass this measure, you deny for ever that 
that religion has anything to do with our 
constitution. I entirely agree with what 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth said, when he last addressed 
the House on the subject of admitting 
Jews to Parliament. On tliat occasion the 
right hon. Baronet said— 


“* T will say that one of the unavoidable conse- 
quences of this measure will be that every one of 
the forms and ceremonies which give us assurance 
of Christianity must be abolished. It is perfectly 
obvious that if we pass this Bill it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that every form of cath 
which requires a profession of the Christian faith 
must be abandoned. Now this is a most impor- 
tant alteration in the usages of the country. Ee- 
fore Catholics and Protestant Dissenters were ex- 
cluded, there was still a necessity for all public 
functionaries to profess Christianity ; from the 
earliest period a belief in Christianity was re- 
quired as necessary to official appointments, or to 
seats in Parliament. No person who rejected 
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Christianity could obtain office. Therefore, from 
the first, our constitution was, to say the least of 
it, Christian. Here then, we have an evident and 
palpable departure from the principles of the con. 
stitution, as admitted and recognised in the ea. 
liest periods ; and where is the urgency of this 
vast change ?” 

These were the words of the right hon, 
Baronet, nor could he (Lord Burghley) find 
language better expressive of his own feel. 
ings than that which was used at a later 
period by the hon. Member for the Univer. 
sity of Oxford. His words were these :~ 

“When his hon. Friend used this expression 

(that they were about to unchristianise England 
by this Bill), he knew that an attempt would be 
made to put a misconstruction on his meaning; 
but his hon. Friend did not conceive that he could 
use a more appropriate term, or one more ap 
proaching to the nature of truism, with regard to 
this subject.” 
He trusted they would not believe him to 
be actuated by any hostile feeling towards 
the Jews. He had not read the history of 
that people in such a spirit, nor in sucha 
spirit did he now resist their claims. He 
trusted that the better part of the Jewish 
nation would give him credit for being able 
to differ from them in that spirit of charity 
which it was the duty of all religions to 
inculcate. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD thought the dis- 
qualifications affecting the Jews reflected 
so much disgrace on our legislation that 
the sooner they were removed the better. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment had called upon them as Christians 
to reject the Bill; but he on religious far 
more than political grounds, and as a mem- 
ber of that Church which he believed to 
embody the purest form of Christianity, 
called upon them to support it. Twenty 
years had elapsed since he first signed 
a petition in favour of the Jews, He 
had often since then revolved the mat- 
ter in his mind, and the lapse of time and 
the accession of experience had only ten- 
ded to strengthen his conviction that the 
removal of Jewish disabilities was a mea- 
sure which was sanctioned by considera- 
tions of justice, truth, and policy; and that 
therefore the sooner it was carried out, the 
better it would be for the honour of the 
country. That religion should have no 
connexion with politics, was a maxim 
which had passed into an adage; but, like 
most adages, it was susceptible of a double 
interpretation. All men knew that after 
death came judgment; and, knowing this, 
it was impossible but that they must fee 
that in the performance of their political 
duties they were bound to keep in mind 
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their religious obligations. The sense of 
religious obligation produced the conscious- 
ness of moral responsibility; but with the 
Christian his faith was his moral life; and 
in that sense it was manifestly meet and 
natural that there should be a connexion 
between religion and politics. But there 
were other senses in which the adage had 
ameaning. It was not desirable to see the 
ministers of religion on the hustings; and 
a resolution of the House forbade their en- 
trance there. As applied to the present 
occasion, however, the proper interpreta- 
tion of the adage was, that religious 
opinions should be no qualification or 
disqualification for political station or the 
enjoyment of political rights. Interpreted 
in that sense, which was evidently the ra- 
tional reading, the adage conveyed a prin- 
ciple which he adopted and would ever 
maintain. If they looked back to the ear- 
liest periods of Christianity—to the time of 
its holy Founder, and of the apostolic fol- 
lowers of that Founder, and to the period of 
the purest state of Christianity—they would 
find that it was then distinct from politics 
and from all matters of State policy; and 
that it was only when corruption began to 
affect it, that such a close union existed be- 
tween it and the State. He had a deep 
repugnance to quote from Scripture in the 
debates in that House; but the memory of 
hon. Members would doubtless supply them 
with numerous Scriptural passages which 
attested the anxiety of the Divine Founder 
of Christianity to disclaim all polities and 
judicial functions, and to keep the king- 
dom of Cesar as distinct as possible from 
that of God. The hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment had referred to the Jewish 
theocracy: why, that was the strongest ar- 
gument against the mixture of civil and re- 
ligious policy. When the knowledge of 
revealed truth was confined to one people 
who were under the immediate government 
of God, in order to separate them from the 
rest of mankind, a civil code was assigned 
them by express revelation, with the mi- 
nutest directions for their guidance. But 
when the barrier between Jew and Gentile 
was broken down, and a new revelation 
granted to us, coextensive with the world, 
all such directions were withheld; and, on 
the contrary, Christians were taught to re- 
ceive every government as it existed, and 
were told that they were all ordained of 
God, though the then rulers were Pagans 
of dissolute lives and _persecuting prin- 
ciples. He therefore rejoiced that the 
Present measure had been brought for- 
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ward to remove this still existing trace of 
political error, and to strengthen the line 
of demarcation between the things which 
were Cesar’s, and those which were God’s. 
If hon. Members would turn to any acces- 
sible book—to Lardner’s Testimonies, for 
instance—they would there find that the 
mistaken course of calling in civil rewards 
and punishments in aid of religion began 
after the time of Constantine, and not 
until the reign of Theodosius, precisely at 
the period when all of the reformed faith 
considered that the earliest corruptions of 
Christianity were introduced. Libanius, in 
his letter to that emperor, adverted to the 
then commencing innovations, and com- 
plained of them, saying, that he thought a 
worshipper of Jupiter had been appointed 
to high office by the emperor. From that 
time there became gradually introduced a 
principle more or less of persecution, which, 
he was confident, no one could find any- 
thing to support or maintain in the book to 
which all Christians referred. He would 
advert to the argument which had been 
brought forward, that Christianity was part 
and parcel of the law of this country. He 
denied that this was the casein any such 
sense as could be of the slightest avail for 
argument on the present occasion. What 
Christianity was part and parcel of the 
law? Was it that Christianity which al- 
lowed all the Members of that House to 
exercise their religious worship in the mode 
in which they now exercised it? Why, if 
the hon. Member for Oxford University 
(Sir R. Inglis) had lived 300 years ago, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., he would have 
been a traitor and a felon. In that mon- 
arch’s famous Act of Six Articles, it was 
declared by the first article that whoever 
denied transubstantiation was guilty of 
treason; while the crime of felony was de- 
clared to attach to those who impugned 
communion under one kind, auricular con- 
fession, and the celibacy of the clergy; 
and under such enactments the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford University would undoubt- 
edly have been adjudged guilty of high 
treason. In that sense only, namely, in 
the sense of recognising one definite form 
of Christian worship, Christianity had 
been part and parcel of the law of Eng- 
land. But that was statute law, and it was 
contended that Christianity was part of the 
common law. He might be pardoned 
for showing how that notion had arisen, 
and how little bearing also it had on the 
present question. No doubt, at the earliest 
periods it was assumed that the whole 
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nation was Christian, according to their|reviling religion generally. Then they 
established form; and consistently to keep | came down to the time of Lord Hardwicke, 
up the total Christianity of the nation in| when a most extraordinary case occurred, 
this sense, they must exclude every person | A Jew left a sum of money for the purpose 
who differed from the established religion | of establishing an institution for teaching 
of the country, not only from public oftices, | Jews; and Lord Hardwicke said, this be. 
but even from the right of living in the} quest could not be carried into effect, in. 
country. This sort of consistency had been | asmuch as the object was opposed to Chris. 
followed up by Spain, by the Roman States, | tianity. The noble Lord, however, added, 
by Naples, and by some other countries; | that as it was clearly the testator’s inten. 
and with what result the present condition | tion that the property should be devoted to 
of those nations would show. That, how- | charity, his relations could not touch it; 
ever, was consistency; and our common | devoted. to charity it must be, and the 
law in that respect was consistent, for, con- | Crown must be applied to for the purpose 
comitant with their notion of Christianity, | of designating to what charity the property 
we had the writ de heretico comburendo. | should go. Anc¢ how did the House sup. 
That, however, was not directed against | pose was the money left for teaching young 
persons out of the pale of the Church, | Jewish children disposed of ? Why, the 
or against Jews, but against those who, | Crown determined that it should be given 
existing in the Church, maintained opin-| to the Foundling Hospital, and employed 
ions contrary to the common feeling of|in bringing up illegitimate Christian chil- 
the persons in the Church, and thereby; dren. Certainly the testator would have 
raised disturbance. The first instance | been very much surprised if he could haye 
of that writ being put in force was | arisen from the grave to find how the Court 
in the reign of Henry V., when the Lol- | of Chancery had carried out his intentions, 
lards made their appearance, and from | Now it was very remarkable that this de- 
their numbers excited alarm. The State | cision occurred in the year 1753, in the fu 
came forward with statute law to enable | mous year of the Jewish Bill. Such was the 
the common law to be put in force; and | history of the notion of Christianity being 





then they came down to the time of Henry | so much part and parcel of the law of the 
VIII., who found an obsequious Parliament , land that every one but Christians must be 
ready to vote for any religion he might|exeluded from political privileges. The 
think proper, and who obtained the passing | cases before Lords Hale and Raymond only 
of the Six Articles to which he (Mr. Wood) | went to the point that no one should be al- 
had before referred. This was the sense | lowed indecently to revile the established 


in which Christianity was part and parcel | religion of the country; and with respect 
of the law of the land; and throughout the | to the case before Lord Hardwicke, the 
whole of these proceedings the Jews were | effect of what he said merely amounted to 
never dreamed of, for they were banished | this, that finding Christianity recognised 
from this country in the 8th of Edward I., | by the country as the established religion, 
and did not appear again until the time | he did not feel justified in establishing for 
of the Commonwealth. Therefore it was | a perpetuity by the authority of the Crown 
evidently vain to contend that any laws /| an institution for teaching young persons 
of bygone times having reference to religi-|the Jewish religion. Would those deci- 
ous qualifications can apply to the Jews. | sions justify that House in saying that 
Then, however, they came to some law! Christianity was so much part and pareel 
eases, which were alleged to lay down the | of the law that it could not admit Jews to 
principle that Christianity was part andj the privileges which all British-born sub- 
parcel of the law. These were cases in| jects were entitled to? The celebrated case 
the times of Lord Hale and Lord Ray-| called “Calvin’s case,”’ in the time of 
mond; but they, too, had not the slightest | Lord Coke, had been often referred too, 
bearing on the question of the right of| as showing that Jews are not natural-born 
Jews to fill offices in the State, and to} subjects. Now, that case had nothing 
exercise political functions. The first case | whatever to do with Jew or Christian; the 
was a proceeding against a person who had | matter arose on a question whether Seot- 
published gross blasphemies against the|tish subjects born after the accession of 
Author of our faith, and had ridiculed all | James I. to the Throne of England, were 
religion; and the case before Lord Ray-| natural-born subjects throughout Great Br- 
mond was something similar. Such pub-| tain? Many incidental points were discuss- 
lications would now be against the law, as| ed, and it was laid down that no infidel 
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could be a natural-born subject, because 
the devil, whose subject he was, was in 
perpetual enmity with Christians; and for 
the same reason it was afterwards at- 
tempted to be said that no infidel could sue 
or move the courts; but that attempt was 
repressed by the courts. And Lord Chief 
Justice Willes said in the case of ‘‘ Omi- 
chavel v. Barker,” that the dictum in Cal- 
yin’s case showed its authors to be subjects 
of the devil, rather than those to whom 
it was applied. This, then, was all the 
ground there was for saying that Chris- 
tianity was part and parcel of the law 
of the Jand; and could anything be more 
preposterous than applying it to the pre- 
sent case? Whenever the statutes which 
had been alluded to required an oath 
on the admission of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, they referred to the Roman Catho- 
lies, and not to the Jews, who were banish- 
ed from the time of Edward I. to the time 
of the Commonwealth. The Jews first | 
came over in the time of William the Con- | 
queror. They established themselves in | 
Oxford University, where they founded | 
Moses’ Hall, Jacob’s Hall, and Barnard’s | 
Hall; and the Jews were never thought of 
in all this exclusive legislation, and it was 





by an accident, as the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) had observed, that they were ex- 
cluded by certain words in an oath meant 


to apply to other parties. It was then 
conceived that making a man say, “ on! 
the true faith of a Christian,’’ would estop | 
the Jesuit, and make the man who used it 
aChristian. If it would have that effect, 
for his own part he should be most happy 
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in this country. Since that period there had 
been numerous recognitions of the Jews in 
various Acts of Parliament —in Acts for 
facilitating the naturalisation of Jews who 
had resided a certain time in the colonies, 
and for relieving them from the necessity 
of taking certain oaths. In 1833 His late 
Majesty was advised to give his sanction to 
an Act of the Legislature of Jamaica, ad- 
mitting Jews to seats in the Legislative 
Assembly of that colony; and subsequently 
the Royal Assent had been given to an 
Act admitting the Jews into the Legisla- 
ture of Canada; yet those measures ex- 
cited no alarm in this country lest our de- 
pendencies in Jamaica and Canada should 
be unchristianised. He considered that 
there was a great fallacy in the argument 
that the people of this country were a 
Christian people, and that they must have 
a Christian Legislature. Persons meant 
an exclusively Christian Legislature; but 
they could not say we were an exclusively 
Christian people. From the reign of 
Edward I. to that of Charles II. it might 
have been said that they were an ex- 
clusively Christian people; but from the 
time that they admitted the Jews into this 
country they ceased to have any right to 
treat them in any other manner than as all 
other citizens and natural-born subjects 
were treated. The first Christian principle 
was to do to every man as they would be 
done by; and he would ask whether it was 
a Christian principle to say to any men, 
**You may come to this country in any 
numbers you please ; you may bring your 
wives and children; you may marry with 


to achieve such a result; but the object our Christian daughters; you may accumu- 
of the first oath of the kind was to exclude | late as much wealth as you please, and 
Jesuits and others, who were accused of | pay as great a portion of taxation as we 
being implicated in the Gunpowder-plot, | think proper to impose upon you; and yet 
from taking any part in the government of | we tell you that you are not worthy to 
the country. As late as the reign of Wil-| have any voice in the imposition of those 
liam III., when the principles of toleration | taxes.’” He (Mr. Wood) contended that 
had been to a certain degree recognised, | it was most monstrous and unchristian that 
an Act was passed excluding Unitarians | they should make use of the Jews—that 
from certain civil privileges; and that Act| they should avail themselves of their ser- 
provided that if any person ‘* who had been | vices and of their wealth as far as they 
educated in or made profession of Chris- | could—and yet deny them the privileges of 
tianity, should deny the doctrine of the | citizenship. Other countries which had 
blessed Trinity,’’ he should be liable to! adopted the principle of exclusion had ex- 


certain disabilities. Now, he called upon the 
House to observe how carefully that Act 
was worded to exclude the case of the 
Jews. Indeed it appeared to have been 
framed with special reference to their ex- 
ception, inasmuch as they had never been 
educated in, nor made profession of, Chris- 
tianity, and they were then recently settled 





cluded the Jews wholly and entirely; but 
the English people held out many induce- 
ments to the Jews to settle in this country, 
and then told them that they were unfit to 
be regarded as fellow-citizens. He (Mr. 
Wood) considered that it was a great mis- 
take to imagine that they facilitated the’ 
diffusion of Christianity by this exclusion. 
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On the contrary, he held that the direct 
reverse was the fact. He considered that, if 
they wished to convert the Jew, the surest 
step towards attaining such an end was 
to put him on an equality with themselves. 
Conversion was not a matter of declaration 
at that table; it was an affair of the heart 
—an influence which must be produced 
upon a man’s mind and heart. He had 
been much struck with what a writer of 
the age of Theodosius had said on this 
subject. Lactantius, speaking of religion, 
said— 

* Res est enim preter ceteras voluntaria, nec 
imponi cuiquam necessitas potest ut colat quod 
non vult. Potest aliquis forsitan simulare, non 
potest velle.” 


The simulation might be obtained by the 
declaration to which he had referred ; but 
if they wished to reach a Jew’s heart, they 
should not put an Act of Parliament be- 
tween him and them: they must place 
him on a level with themselves. He was 
not one of those who held that there was 
no difference between a Christian and a 
Jew. He did not follow an hon. Member 
who had asked the House to pass the Bill, 
on the ground that they were all Jews, or 
the Jews Christians, for he had really not 


exactly understood that hon. Member. 
He considered that there was a vast 


and an awful difference; but he would 
say, while it had pleased the Almighty, in 
his inscrutable wisdom, that a veil should 
be over the heart of the Jews while pas- 
sages of their prophets were read in which 
Christians saw the bright dawning of the 
Sun of righteousness, let them not deepen 
that gloom by the rank mists of human 
prejudice and passion. There was only 
one other point to which he wished to re- 
fer. They had been told that the Mem- 
bers could not join in prayer in that House 
if they were admitted; and the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment had com- 
plained of some merriment on that side of 
the House, when he mentioned the sub- 
ject. He could assure that hon. Member 
that such merriment did not arise from the 
solemn subject to which he referred, but 
from that hon. Member having stated that 
he wished to secure his place, and there- 
fore had been present at prayers. And 
this showed how much the most sacred 
subjects were prejudiced by juxtaposition 
with secular forms. He confessed he saw 
no reason why the prayers should be dis- 
continued. He saw no reason why that 
practice should not be continued, any 
more than he saw reason for discontinuing 
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a practice which he regretted was not 
more fully carried out—that of the Mem. 
bers of the House attending Divine sep. 
vice every Sunday at St. Margaret's 
Church, although the Roman Catholic 
and Dissenting Members could not be 
there. But there was a great difficulty 
about the Christianty of the House, It 
certainly was not a positive Christianity; 
for he would ask if the House coulj 
come to an unanimous vote on any re. 
ligious question. They were, however, 
negative Christians: they certainly were 
not Jews. It had been remarked on a for. 
mer occasion that if they admitted Jews 
into Parliament, they might admit Ma 
hometans and Hindoos; and he saw no ab- 
surdity in the argument. It was certainly 
absurd to talk of such a thing as existing in 
this country, where there were no Mahome. 
tans or Hindoos; but he would ask, suppos- 
ing a representative system to be establish. 
ed in India, whether, after the experiment 
of Ireland, where 7,000,000 of people had 
been obliged for a time to choose their re- 
presentatives from 1,000,000, any hon, 
Gentleman would wish that 80,000,000 of 
Mahometans and Hindoos should be com- 
pelled to take their representatives from 
about 100,000 Christians? Would it be 
very absurd to allow them to choose Hin- 
doos or Mahometans as their representa 
tives ? But in fact Parliament had decided 
this question. He found in the Act 3 
and 4th William IV., chap. 85, a clause 
which he considered ought to be written in 
letters of gold. It was in these terms :— 


“That no native of the said territories, nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under the said Company.” 


Why, they might at this moment have 4 
Mahometan Governor General of India, or 
a Mahometan Member of Council, in that 
country. To show that this noble clause 
was not dictated by any unchristian prinei- 
ple, he might mention that nearly the 
whole of the remainder of the Act related 
to the establishment of bishops and chap- 
lains in the East Indies. In conclusion, 
he wished emphatically to state his satis 
faction that this measure had formerly 
been brought forward by a Gentleman dis- 
tinguished no less for his Christian piety 
than for his cultivated mind, and had now 
been advocated by the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government o 
Christian principles; and as a Christian, 
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and as a Churchman, he earnestly implored 
the House to pass the Bill into a law. 

Mr. B. COCHRANZ said, that he wish- 
ed, before the hon. Member had concluded 
his very able speech, he would have ex- 
plained what he meant by the term “ ne- 
gative Christian.’? He would not follow 
the hon. Member through his new edition 
of the history of England; but would con- 
tent himself with saying that he differed 
entirely from him when he said that Chris- 
tianity was not a part and parcel of the 
law of England. He differed from him 
with respect to the Act of 1753; and must 
observe, that he (Mr. Cochrane) thought 
a Gentleman so well read in the history of 
that period as the hon. Member, ought to 
be aware how much excitement was pro- 
dueed by the passing of that Act, and 
that it was in consequence subsequently 
repealed. He thought that many hon. 
Members would concur in his feeling 
of very deep regret that the Government 
should ever have brought forward the ques- 
tio which was now under discussion; for 
while, on the one hand, no man with a 
proper sense of character and integrity 
would sacrifice his conscientious convictions 
from the dread of having his motives mis- 
interpreted; so, on the other, the charges 
of intolerance, uncharitableness, and sel- 
fish exclusiveness, were such as no man 
with kind and generous feelings would wil- 
lingly incur. But the painful character 
which belonged to all religious discussions 
was increased on the present occasion, the 
Bill having been introduced not merely on 
general grounds, but to meet an individual 
case—that of a gentleman, than whom 
none could stand higher in private or pub- 
lic worth, who had been returned as the 
representative for the city of London. He 
(Mr. Cochrane) was fully aware what great 
claims Mr. Rothschild possessed on the 
consideration of the House and the coun- 
try—that he had always proved himself a 
most zealous and generous citizen. It 
might not be within the knowledge of those 
present that Mr. Rothschild not only sub- 
scribed last year most largely to the funds 
of the British Association, but also devoted 
his whole time to their proceedings, and 
also placed three ships at the disposal of 
the Committee for the carriage of meal. 
But then, this was not an individual case, 
to be decided on personal merits; it in- 
volved the greatest of all interests—the 
Interests of religion; and here he would say 
with how great doubt and fear he ap- 
proached any question involving religious 
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considerations, having neither the stand- 
ing, station, nor authority to enforce any 
argument which he might adduce. The 
great evil attending the introduction of 
such serious subjects was, that upon sacred 
ground, where the best should take their 
sandals off, the many were compelled to 
press forward; and in justification of them- 
selves, to rush in where otherwise they 
should fear to tread. He trusted it would 
not be deemed presumption in him to ven- 
ture, with submission and humility, to 
state the reasons which influenced his vote. 
There were many questions involving much 
experience, deep study, infinite knowledge, 
in which he would be prepared to bow to 
the superior judgment of those who had 
made the solution of those questions their 
own peculiar province. But this was a 
question in which he thought that much 
loarning and refined reasoning were calcu- 
lated rather to mislead. Most hon. Mem- 
bers would remember the aphorism of M. 
de Talleyrand, ‘‘ Always mistrust your 
first impressions,’ because—he continued 
with true Machiavelism—* they are gene- 
rally the correct ones.”” He believed that 
if hon. Members would take their first 
sensations as their guides, they would vote 
against this Bill as entirely opposed to all 
their earlier feelings, affections, and faith. 
There was one argument which appeared 
to him a very important one, and which he 
did not remember to have heard submitted 
to the House. The noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Goverment had said that 
he was the more induced to assist the 
Jews, because it never was the intention 
of the Legislature to exclude them. Now, 
he thought, with all due submission, that 
this was so far from being an argument in 
their favour, that it was precisely the rea- 
son why the Bill should not be intro- 
duced. When the Roman Catholics could 
formerly point to a particular Act of 
Parliament as the source of their griev- 
ance, they might with justice describe 
themselves as suffering under disabilities, 
as intentionally and specially prevented 
from enjoying honourable trusts among 
their fellow-citizens, and branded with 
disqualifications. The same had been the 
case with the Dissenters. Every speech 
which was made in former years tended 
to degrade them in the opinions of their 
countrymen, and they too could point to 
the disabilities under which they were suf- 
fering. But he (Mr. Cochrane) was at a 
loss to understand how the Jews could 
complain of being stigmatised, branded 
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(to use the expression of the hon. Member 
for Oldham) by intolerance and bigotry, 
inasmuch as the noble Lord told them the 
oath was never intended to exclude them. 
They threw no intentional impediment in 
the way of their entering the House; this 
oath was only the form in which our reli- 
gion expressed itself. Surely there was a 
wide distinction between the removal of 
obstacles purposely placed in the way of a 
large class of their fellow-citizens and an 
alteration in the expression of their faith, 
in order to admit those whose religion 
differed from their own. He (Mr. Coch- 
rane) was not prepared to grant that this 
was intolerance. On the contrary, he was 
anxious to see every one enjoying the free 
and full exercise of his religion. He 
would say, like the Emperor Constantine 
to Bishop Acesius, ‘‘ Acesius, take a lad- 
der, and climb up to heaven by yourself.”’ 
He would prefer rather to legislate for the 
Jews in the spirit of Julian, than in the 
spirit of Cyril of Alexandria. If the 
alternative were presented to him, he 
would prefer to rebuild their temple rather 
than to persecute, destroy, and ruin its 
worshippers ; but they were not called 
upon to decide between fraternity and per- 
secution, but calmly, advisedly, dispas- 


sionately to change a long-established 
form, venerable, and not without value, 


even if only a mere form. They were 
asked—and here mark the distinction—not 
merely indeed to admit Jews into our Le- 
gislature, but so to alter its Christian char- 
acter, that, as a consequence, not merely 
Jews, but members of every description 
of faith, however cruel and barbarous, 
might of right take their places amongst 
them. And there were Members, like 
the hon. Member for Ennis, who did not 
surprise him, and others, like the hon. 
Baronct the Member for Bedford, who did 
indeed surprise him, who anticipated with 
pleasure the time when the benches of 
that House might be occupied by Maho- 
metan, Hindoo, or Parsee. He had eare- 
fully perused the former debates on this 
subject, and it struck him with pain that, 
whereas hitherto the question was argued 
on the simple merits of the Jews—and the 
necessary consequence of this change was 
studiously kept out of sight—they now 
accepted the position, and boldly admitted 
the consequences. If it were a question 
of respectful adherence to the Sovereign 
of these realms—if it were even a ques- 
tion of that oath which they took at the 
table of abjuration of the house of Stuart, 
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obsolete and absurd as it was now become 
—he believed that there were few who 
would vote for its abolition, unless some 
other were substituted, conveying the 
same expressions of loyalty and devotion 
to the Throne. And still further, if jt 
were even a question of some mere forn, 
the outward sign of reverence to the 
Monarch of these realms, he believed the 
House would unanimously reject the pro. 
position for its abolition. Should, then, 
man do so much for his Sovereign, and do 
less than this for his religion? But then 
some hon. Members said that there was 
no medium between equal privilege and 
direct persecution; and one went so far as 
to declare that unless they were prepared 
to grant this right, they might as well go 
back to the period of torture and thumb. 
screw. But let them turn this position; if 
there were to be no limit to toleration, 
were they prepared to admit the Jews to 
the highest offices in Church and State? 
Assuredly not; consequently they did 
themselves assign a limit to toleration, 
and the only question was, where is the 
line to be drawn? If with great defer- 
ence he might be so permitted to express 
himself, there was one argument of the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government which greatly astonished him, 
** Because,’’ said the noble Lord, “we 
yielded to the Roman Catholics when their 
power and influence were represented by 
millions, it would be cowardice in us to re- 
sist the importunity of thousands.’’ How- 
ever inconclusive, this would be an admir- 
able argument if the Government had 
emancipated the Noman Catholics through 
the influence of fear. Then, indeed, it 
might be said that we should not deny to 
the weak that which we had conceded to 
the strong—reject the gentle request, and 
crouch beneath the brutum fulmen; but 
if this were so, it was a new reading of 
this chapter of English history. He 
thought the Catholic Relief Bill was the 
result of strong convictions, of generous 
feelings, of a sense of justice; and if, 
among the phalanx of noble and illustrious 
statesmen who carried that measure, there 
were any who entertained the least sense 
of apprehension, it could only have been 
the apprehension of the judgment of pos- 
terity, if they left six millions of their fel- 
low-countrymen disqualified from serving 
their King and their country in Parlia- 
ment. It never would be believed that 
the Government was driven into such a mea- 
sure from cowardice, and therefore it hum- 
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bly seemed to him that the argument was 
quite untenable, seeing that the Jews cannot 
be numbered even by tens of thousands, and 
that they were not our fellow-Christians. 
Some hon. Gentlemen drew examples from 
other countries; it was true that in France 
all sects were admitted into the Chambers; 
but then if they would follow such instances 
they did not go half far enough; for on the 
nd of December, 1830, it was voted that 
the religious teachers of the Jews should 
receive salaries from the State, in the 
same manner as teachers of different deno- 
ninations. And what was the condition of 
France? He would not be tempted to 
speak disrespectfully of any country; but 
could they be blind to the fact that it stood 
on a voleano, and that the want of religion 
was sadly felt ? This was the consequence 
ofa revolution which had robbed all insti- 
tutions of their sanctity—where, in the 
beautiful language of the hon. Member for 
Surrey, the tendency of all legislation is 
liberare, to set free—where the King is no 
longer styled his Most Christian Majesty 
—where a Peer of the realm, the Count 
d’Alton Shée, publicly boasted that he was 
neither a Catholic nor a Christian. But 


even in France, even in the worst days of 
the Reign of Terror, it was Robespierre 


who said, ‘‘ that the man who would weaken 
religious ties was the greatest of all fana- 
ties "—* Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faud- 
rait Vinventer.”” No; they might learn 
the lesson from France, of how much 
wretchedness a country passed through 
which threw off all religious obligation, 
and how little religion there was in a land 
where the State cast an equal protection 
over all. Yes; it was true that we also 
had passed through our revolutions, but 
then ours were revolutions in defence of 
our religion. As the great historian, Mr. 
Fox, said— 

“Accordingly, as the sequel of James II.’s 
reign will abundantly show, when the people 
found themselves compelled to make an option, 
they preterred, without any inconsistency, their 
first idcl to their second ; and when they could 
not preserve both the Church and the State, they 
declared for the former.” 


And now we still cling to those forms of 
religious expression which, however, they 
might be despised by the philosophical 
spirit of the day, were not without their 
beneficial influence on the heart. So the 
Sovereign was still said to reign by the 
grace of God. He continued to be styled 
the defender of the faith. Both Houses of 
the Legislature had their chaplains and 
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forms of prayer; for as M. de Barante had 
beautifully expressed it— 


“ There is some analogy between religion with- 
out an establishment, and virtue without practice; 
and as monarchy is the outward form in which 
the spirit of man’s inward reverence for man spon- 
taneously clothes itself, so a church with its rites 
and its ceremonies is the outward form of an in- 
ward religious faith.” 


He had carefully avoided uttering one word 
against the Jews. He had defended the 
case on its own rights, not on their errors. 
He might say, in conclusion, that the 
apathy which the people had generally 
shown as to the result of these discussions, 
the indifference with which the country had 
received this all-important question, should 
not be matter of gratification to the Go- 
vernment, even although it might facilitate 
the passing of the measure. Alas! this 
leaden sleep—this absenee of all excite- 
ment—this lethargic torpor, appeared to 
him to be the saddest sign of the times. 
| Might it not be that all these discussions 
on sacred things had weakened the confi- 
dence and the faith of the nation? and 
that men began to say, ‘* We will fold our 
arms in sleep, for it is useless to resist the 
current which is hurrying us forward ; we 
have conceded so much, that the remainder 
is not worth maintaining.” True, they 
might reply, Furor est post omnia perdere 
naulum ;”? but it was idle to urge this 
maxim upon them. <A new language had 
crept into politics now, they spoke of a 
fait accompli, a nécessité politique, a felici- 
tous expedient: be it so, let them apply 
this if they would to their questions of 
commercial policy, to their material in- 
terest; but at least let the House resist its 
application to their faith as Christians. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
if the hon. Gentleman who just sat down 
had approached this question with consider- 
able difficulty, on account of the religious 
considerations it involved, he thought it 
needed some apology from him (Mr. Milnes), 
who maintained the other side, to enter 
upon, or even touch upon, the religious 
grounds of the question, knowing so well 
as he did, from his short experience of the 
House, how ill adapted it generally was 
to the discussion of religious topics. Never- 
theless he felt that the religious part of 
the question had been on that evening dis- 
cussed with the solemnity which it really 
deserved; and therefore he should not ab- 
stain from taking up such points of the 
question as he thought the speeches that 
had gone before him actually required. His 
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hon. Friend the Member for Northampton- | feeling manifested on another question~ 
shire had entered into a very fine discus- | namely, the grant to the College of May. 
sion between what was and what was not | nooth. Talk about there being no excite. 
persecution. Ee told them how repugnant | ment with the public on religious questions! 
to him it would be that this people should | how many hon. Gentlemen were asked t 
be fined or tortured, or should, in common | vote in a particular way on the question of 
parlance, be persecuted; but his hon. Friend | the inereased grant to Maynooth? Hoy 
was not prevented by such considerations {many Gentlemen were told of their votes 
from being willing to inflict upon a portion | when they appeared before their constitu. 
of his fellow-citizens something which they | ents? How many hon. Gentlemen were 
almost regarded as persecution, whatever ; very nearly turned out of their seats at the 
he might do. When they came to take up l last election because they voted for that 
the matter of persecution, it was the victim grant? He, therefore, could not admit, 
and not the oppressor who was to judge of, with the hon. Member for Bridport, that 
it. All men did not possess the good heart | because a state of apathy had passed over 
of his hon. Friend, nor would they stop | the public mind, the people of England 
where he would stop; and he had read his- took no interest in the measure now be- 
tory less attentively than he thought he | fore the House, and that they paid no re. 
had done, if he did not know that it was | gard to it. On the contrary, he believed 
the admission of this principle which had | that the population of this country looked 
Jed to the violation of all right. By per-/| upon the matter in its proper and legiti. 
mitting persecution of any kind on account | mate light—that they looked upon the 
of religious opinions, they might go on! question not as a religious question. When 
from step to step, until they passed from | hon. Gentlemen talked of this measure as 
the exclusion of his hon. Friend up to the | having a direct tendency to unchristianise 
atrocities of the Spanish Inquisition. They | the Legislature, they must use the term 
must see, therefore, whether there was | in its metaphorical and not its literal mean- 
sufficient ground for thei to inflict upon|ing. It had been said over and over again, 
their Jewish fellow-countrymen what they | and said truly, by speakers during the pre- 
considered as persecution. Notwithstand- {sent discussion, that the House of Com- 
ing the benevolent manner in which his | mons would be no more unchristianised by 
hon. Friend had treated the whole ques- | the presence of two or three Hebrew gen- 
tion, he thought that he, in a certain de- | tlemen, than the nation is unchristianised 
gree, had admitted the charge which was | by tolerating their residence in this cou- 
brought in the public press and elsewhere, | try. His hon. Friend had stated that this 
that the advocates of this measure were | was not the last link in the chain of reli- 
indifferent to the religious grounds. He] gious and constitutional security—that if 
would remind him that amongst the advo-| we repealed the disabilities of the Jews, 
eates of the measure were Lord Bexley, | we must go further; and he pointed to the 
Mr. Robert Grant, and he thought he/|fact of Roman Catholics being still ineli- 
might add to those names that of the hon. | gible to hold certain offices in the State. 
Gentleman who had spoken so admirably | But this exclusion of the Catholics from 
that evening. It would be a very unplea-| the highest judicial office in Ireland, did 
sant consideration if the decision which he | not proceed from any fear with respect to 
hoped they would come to, should be pain- | their religious feelings, but because in the 
ful to the religious feelings of the people | Lord Chancellor of Ireland was thought to 
of this country. He always felt it was not | be vested considerable Protestant ecclesi- 
only a wise policy, but the conduct of a|astical patronage. He believed, however, 
right-minded man, to respect the religious | that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had 
ceremonies in which he could not partici-|no ecclesiastical patronage; and it was 
pate himself, and those religious feelings| upon that ground that the proposition 
in which he could not concur. But on re-| was made for admitting Roman Catholics 
ferring to what was shown by public pro-|to that office. The 9th Clause of the 
ceedings since this question was brought| Act now before the House provided a 
forward, could they have a more signal | sufficient guarantee for the Protestant Es- 
proof of the feelings of the people of Eng-|tablishment. By that clause, Jews were 
land, than that this great question would | prevented from advising, nominating, oF 
not be an outrage to their fecling? He] doing anything with respect to any office 
asked them to contrast the feeling that | or appointment in the Church of England 
was manifested upon this Bill, with the | and Ireland, or in the Church of Scotland. 
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And if any of Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been present, he should have asked them 
whether that clause would exclude Jews 
from holding the office of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, or other similar of- 
fices in which ecclesiastical patronage might 
be concerned. Objection had been taken 
to the Jews on the ground of their want 
of nationality—that they were aliens, 
having no sympathy with the bulk of 
the population. Now, so far from the 
Jews not identifying themselves with the 
interests of the community among whom 
they were placed, it would be impossi- 
ble to cite any body of men, in any 
country, at any period of time, who had 
so completely assimilated their manners 
to those of the people amongst whom 
they had been accidentally thrown; and 
wherever they had been permitted to re- 
side and transact business, the Jews had 
greatly contributed to the material welfare 
of themselves and those about them. He 
felt that this fact carried with it a great 
moral meaning. It would be impossible 


for men, even by the most assiduous at- 
tention, to have been so uniformly pros- 
perous, had they not added to extreme in- 
dustry the sterling quality of honesty in 
They could not have 


all their dealings. 
achieved that prosperity unless they had 
been both upright and diligent, exercising 
the very virtues which most entitled them 
to honour as citizens, and pointed them 
out as fit persons to act as legislators. 
If he had read history aright, there never 
yet had been a test or enactment for the 
exclusion of any class of persons from the 
British Parliament, without a distinct pal- 
pable object. He found that the oath to 
be taken by the Roman Catholics was 
proposed and became law in consequence 
of the terror which the people felt at the 
probability of a Popish succession; and the 
Act itself was passed just after the issue 
of that obnoxious historical event—the 
Popish plot. The oath was imposed solely 
on that account. Every other attempt at 
political exclusion had been marked by 
circumstances of a similar kind. He found 
the British constitution perfectly harmo- 
nious on this head—it never excluded par- 
ties from power except on grave constitu- 
tional grounds—its whole tendency was 
not exclusive, but inclusive. Just as the 
English, being a, people not of any parti- 
cular race, but being composed of many 
races, make their laws, not for the benefit 
of one class, but for the benefit of the 
Whole community; so is the material of 
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the House of Commons formed of all those 
men whom the people think proper to send 
there as their representatives. It was so 
far unjust to exclude any individual from 
Parliament who had the character and the 
means to procure a seat. In his opinion 
this opportunity might have been aptly 
seized by Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring forward a much larger measure. 
They might have adopted that reform with 
regard to religious tests recommended by 
the Criminal Law Commission in 1845. 
The Commissioners recommended one 
form for the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy. Her Majesty’s Government 
would thus have been enabled to take a 
larger ground. It had been held by high 
legal authority—in the case of the Duke 
of Norfolk being sworn as Earl Marshal— 
that the oath of allegiance was all that 
was required, the oath of supremacy being 
merely an explanation of it. All the evi- 
dence of history goes to show that at- 
tempts at political exclusion have been of 
no practical advantage. Those countries 
which confine their political advantages to 
one race of men, or the professors of one 
form of religion, not only offer a sad ex- 
ample of their impolicy, but they also 
show how futile are the plans of human 
wisdom for purposes of that kind. He 
might show how much better this country 
had prospered under an extended system 
of religious and political toleration, than 
had other countries where purity of race 
and uniformity of religion were insisted 
upon in candidates for public office. Yet 
in Spain, where the latter system was car- 
ried to the extreme, Jews had won distin- 
guished honours from royalty itself. A 
Hebrew gentleman had been invested with 
the order of Isabella the Catholic. All 
those attempts at exclusions, however well 
carried out, had acted injuriously. It had 
been attempted in this country; and the 
case of Mr. Rothschild—he would not call 
him Baron Rothschild, for he had no wish 
to see him sit in the British House of 
Commons as a foreign baron—would show 
whether the attempt could be carried out. 
The citizens of London, by the election of 
Mr. Rothschild, had told the House of 
Commons distinctly and palpably that they 
did not approve of this exclusive system 
of legislature. The people ask the House 
to remove all those religious restrictions. 
No stronger test of the feeling of the peo- 
ple could be offered than the election of 
Mr. Rothschild as one of the representa- 
tives of the metropolis. Hon. Gentlemen 
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might talk of overpowering personal in- 
terest, of Government power; but putting 


that aside altogether, and allowing every- | 


thing that was said by the opponents of 


the measure to be true, the election of | 


Mr. Rothschild was a speaking evidence 
of the opinion of the people. If twenty or 
thirty years ago any person had said that 
a Jew would be elected for the city of 
London, the assertion would have been 
laughed at. The House could not have 
any more satisfactory evidence that it 
could not act more in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, than by passing this 
measure. To go back to the religious 
part of the question. The hon. Mover of 
the Amendment had alluded to the mode 
in which the proceedings of the House 
were daily opened. He had asked whe- 
ther a Member did not secure his seat by 
being present at the prayers; and had in- 
quired whether a Jew could be present 
and join in the prayer? This observation 
he considered to be quite unworthy of his 
hon. Friend. Would he make that a rea- 
son for stepping in between an enlightened 
constituency and their elected Member ? 
It was not for such a purpose that the 
House adopted the solemn manner of open- 
ing their proceedings—a manner which 
every one must feel to be most proper and 
decorous. When in prayer they asked 
that they might not be actuated by private 
and party feelings—that they might be 
actuated by Christian feelings and Chris- 
tian principles; and the House would be 
carrying out those principles, and acting 
on those feelings, by the passing of this 
Bill. All fear of their prayers falling into 
disrepute, even if a few Jews were ad- 
mitted, might be cast away. Human na- 
ture and everyday experience would war- 
rant the anticipation of a contrary result. 
Some few years ago his hon. Friend and 
himself were together at Rome; and never 
in any city did they see so regular an at- 
tendance by Englishmen at their place of 
worship, as at the Protestant church in 
the eternal city. The very circumstance 
of their being surrounded by a population 
professing a different form of religion, led 
them to exercise a more habitual reverence 
in behalf of their faith. The admission 
of the Jews would rather have a tendency 
t» make Protestants reverence their forms 
nore than ever. Something had been 


said as to the important effect of a fusion 
of men of different religious opinions. He 
would offer no decided opinion on that 
head. This much he would say—that if 
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they would wish to fix a man in those rej. 
gious opinions which they considered erro. 
neous, they could not do it more effecty. 
ally than by excluding him from political 
power on the ground of those opinions— 
than by telling him, ‘‘ So long as you hold 
that belief, you shall not sit in this House,” 
Parties so circumstanced think the exely. 
sion unjust, and cling closer than ever to 
their creed. The decision to which the 
House might arrive would be of great im. 
portance not only in this but in other 
countries. The state of the Jews in other 
countries, was not what it was in this, 
The question of the admission or non-ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament was of 
comparatively small importance in Eng. 
land; but at the present moment anxious 
discussions and disputations were being 
carried on as to the civil rights of Jews in 
other parts of Europe, and the opinions of 
the House would exercise an important 
effect on these discussions. In the Prus- 
sian Diet the question of Jewish emanci- 
pation had been discussed at considerable 
length; and it was decided that Jews 
should be admitted to hold certain public 
offices. They were excluded from Parlia- 
mentary rights by a majority of three. 
The objections to the complete emancipa- 
tion of the Jews secured a majority of 
twenty-two only. It was most important 
for the House to throw the moral weight 
of its decision in the right and just scale, 
He knew that the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford looked 
with alarm on the Bill, and said that its 
consequence would be not only to emanci- 
pate the Jews of England, but to emanei- 
pate the Jews of the whole world. He 
(Mr. Milnes) firmly hoped that such would 
be its result. He believed that if they 
should declare that Jews were fit persons 
to sit in that House, they would materi- 
ally assist in the extension of liberal prin- 
ciples all over the world. He had little 
doubt as to the decision of the House—it 
would most undoubtedly be in favour of 
the Bill; but that alone would not make 
it the law of the land. After the manner 
in which the opinion of the House had 
been expressed—after the way in which 
the English people had shown their appro- 
val of the Bill—he did trust no other 
power would step in between a man elect- 
ed by the British metropolis, and ap- 
proved by the British House of Com- 
mons. 

Viscount MAHON wished to state 
briefly the grounds on which he had al- 
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ready voted, and on which he meant again 
to vote, against the Bill now under con- 
sideration. In doing so, he trusted, nay, 
he was sure, that not a word would fall from 
hin tending to the disparagement or re- 
proach of his Jewish fellow-subjects; nor 
was it in the smallest degree essential 
to his argument. The Jews in England 
might be, and he believed they were, re- 
markable for their ready obedience to the 
law. They might be, and he believed 
they were, remarkable for their liberal 
charity—not confined to individuals of 
their own persuasion, but extending also 
toours. What then? Were those suffi- 
cient reasons of themselves to induce the 
House to divest the Legislature of the 
Christian constitution which had hitherto 
belonged to it, and to admit men of any 
religion or no religion within its walls ? 
For, let it be observed, that the question 
could not possibly stop at the point to 
which it was urged; the barriers which 
opposed the admission of Jews into Parlia- 
ment once removed, no creed, and, what 
was much worse, no negation of creed—nei- 
ther Mahometan, nor Hindoo, nor professed 
Deist, could be excluded. This had been 
very fairly stated by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. He had ad- 


mitted that no further religious barrier 
could be raised after the concession now 
demanded ; he had said—and the senti- | 


ment had been echoed by the noble Lord 
the Member for the West Riding—that in 
his opinion no religious creed ought to 


carry with it anything like a penalty, and | 
that exclusion from the Legislature was a | 


penalty. But this was by no means the 
view taken by many of the followers of that 
noble Lord. He (Viscount Mahon) had heard 


several Gentlemen opposite state in private | 
conversation that they were willing to make | 


the concession claimed for the Jews on ac- 
count of their respectable character and of 
the points of their creed which they held 
in common with them; but that they 
were not prepared to go further. It was 
right that those Gentlemen should be in- 
formed that it was impossible to limit the 
application of the principle; once adopted 
itmust be carried to its full extent. 
Parliament should declare that a declara- 
tion on the true faith of a Christian should 
no longer be part of the oath required 
from Members, it would no longer have 
the right to impose any religious qualifica- 
tion whatever. It had been urged in the 
course of the debate, that the question of 
creed should rest between the Member of 
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Parliament and his constituents; that it was 
for them to inquire what his religious belief 
was, and to reject or elect him as they 
might think proper. Let him ask how 
far that doctrine was conformable with 
the principles of the constitution in similar 
cases? It was a principle of the constitu- 
tion that Members of Parliament should 
possess a property qualification : might it 
not be as fairly urged as in the case of re- 
ligious belief, that that was a matter which 
could very well be left to the decision of a 
constituency, who alone were entitled to 
determine whether they would be repre- 
sented by a rich man or a poor man? 
Might it not be said, ‘*‘ What right has 
any authority to make inquisition into the 
pecuniary circumstances of a man elected 
by a body of the people, and say that the 
object of their choice should not represent 
them, because he happens to be poor?” 
The same sort of reasoning might be ap- 
plied to the oath of allegiance. Every- 
body knew that in the last century a nu- 
merous party in that House supported the 
Pretender; and it might with just as much 
plausibility be argued that that was a 
case of extreme hardship, because the 
friends of the Stuarts in the constituencies 
were not permitted to send a few unhappy 
Jacobites to Parliament. The Archbishop 
of Dublin had recently published an able 
pamphlet on the Jewish question, which 


the Jews. 


contained the following passage :— 


“We ought to remember that this is not a Bill 
to entitle a number of Jews to seats in Parliament 
as Jews, but to remove the restriction which pre- 
vents Christians from electing them. Is it not a 
scandal that we should think it necessary for the 
sake of Christianity to impose this restriction ?” 
How would the Archbishop of Dublin deal 
with the case of the oath of allegiance ? 
Might it not be said, in the very words 
which the Archbishop had used, ‘ Is it not 
a great scandal that we should think it ne- 
cessary for the safety of the reigning fa- 
mily to impose this oath ? is it not an im- 
putation on the loyalty of the people ?” 
Acknowledging, then, a qualification test 
and an oath of allegiance, why, he would 


| ask, was it inconsistent to demand of all 
If | 


those elected by the people, a solemn re- 
cognition of the Christian faith? It was 
his belief that the admission of Jews to 
Parliament would be a violation of what 
had hitherto been deemed an _ essential 
principle of the constitution. It had been 
asked—‘* What harm ean result from the 
admission of a few Jews?’ It was said 


that they had admitted the Jew to high 
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civil offices; that he was a member of a 
respectable but by no means numerous 
body ; and that it was not likely many 
of that persuasion would find their way 
into Parliament. In passing, he would 
observe, that it was by no means cer- 
tain that only a few Jews would obtain 
seats in Parliament. Although not very 
numerous in this country, the Jews pos- 
sessed a large amount of wealth, and it 
appeared probable that the number who 
would aspire to enter the Legislature would 
be large in proportion to the comparative 
number of their body. But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the number of 
Jews admitted to Parliament under the 
proposed change of the law would be too 
small to have any perceptible influence on 
its deliberations or decisions, was that a 
sufficient reason for violating a high prin- 
ciple? Was it enough to say that no im- 
mediate mischief would ensue from what 
was proposed to be done? This course of 
argument reminded him of the case of the 
casuists, so admirably put by Pascal in 
those letters which would immortalise his 
name. The casuists maintained that any 
violation of principle was justifiable if not 
productive of evil. Thus, for instance, the 
murder of a tyrant who oppressed his peo- 
ple would be beneficial to that people; thus, 
again, the robbery of a miser without 
heirs, and the bestowal of his hoarded 
wealth on public uses, would be beneficial 
to the poor. Admit the validity of such 
reasoning, and there was no act| however 
criminal which might not be successfully de- 
fended. He said, therefore, that they must 
Jook to the principle itself. The principle 
was to be maintained entire, and was not to 
be abrogated merely because no immediate 
mischief might follow its violation. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
laid great stress upon the case of Gibbon; 
he said, ‘‘ Of what avail were your religious 
tests as regarded that disbeliever and 
powerful assailant of the truths of Christi- 
anity? te subscribed the pledge ‘on the 
true faith of a Christian,’ and took his seat 
quietly as one of the Lords of Trade on the 
corner of the Treasury bench.’’ What 
advantage then, it was asked, did we de- 
rive from the oath he had taken? By way 
of illustration, he would revert to the oath 
of allegiance. If it were said that when 
Gibbon took kis seat, and swore on the 
true faith of a Christian, there was no ad- 
vantage in that oath, then they must con- 
tend also that there was no advantage in 
a Jacobite taking the oath of allegiance. 
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He had seen at Windsor among the Stuart 
Papers communications from persons of 
high rank and station, as, for example, 
Bishop Atterbury, who had taken the oath 
of allegiance to King George, but was all 
the while corresponding with King James, 
But though the oath could not, it seems, 
control Bishop Atterbury’s Jacobite opin. 
ions, it did prevent him from dissemin. 
ating or defending them. Now, as to 
the terms in the oath, ‘‘ on the faith of a 
Christian.”’ If a Deist took his seat in Par. 
liament, having sworn “‘ on the true faith of 
a Christian,” he might retain his Deistical 
opinions still, but for his own sake he 
would conceal them. He could not attempt 
to diffuse them, or to taunt Christians with 
their faith. Contrast the case of Gibbon 
with that of Condorcet, and you had at 
once a proof of the advantage of the test 
now sought to be abolished. Gibbon, in 
the House of Commons, concealed his in- 
fidel opinions. Condorcet, in the French 


Convention, made a boast of them. What 
would happen if, in the present state of the 
law, a Member should revile Christianity ? 
He believed that, in such a case, the right 
hon. Gentleman in the chair would feel it 
to be his duty to call him to order. But 
would the Speaker have the power or the 


right to interfere if the religious sanction 
were withdrawn? Might not the Member 
in that case say, ‘‘ I know not why I should 
be thus called to order. I have not avowed 
my belief in Christianity; I have not sworn 
to any faith, and I am ready to declare, as 
Condorcet declared, my disbelief in the 
Christian religion?” The inevitable con- 
sequence of parting with the religious sane- 
tion would be to lower the tone of debate, 
and to enable persons to give expression 
to irreligious opinions and _ sentiments 
in a manner which would be most pain- 
ful at first, no doubt, to the majority, 
but which by custom would lose its of: 
fensive character, and at length become 
the recognised language of the House. He 
could not, therefore, resist the impression 
that this point was one of very great im- 
portance. By retaining the Christian oath, 
though it might not prevent all Deists from 
becoming Members of that House, it would 
at least have the effect of excluding all 
honourable Deists, who would not be guilty 
of the hypocrisy of taking an oath which 
did not bind their consciences, while it 
would also prevent others from openly at- 
tempting to make those about them Deists 
like themselves. The hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Milnes) had stated in the 
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course of his speech, that when at Rome 
he had visited the Protestant church there, 
and that he had never witnessed a house of 
worship better or more fully attended; and 
that the minority of Protestants there, in 
the midst of a Roman Catholic majority, 
were more steadfast and confirmed in their 
religious principles than they might have 
been elsewhere. He confessed that he was 
at a loss to see what argument, or shadow 
of an argument, was to be drawn in favour 
of the present Bill from that fact. All 
that could be deduced from it was this— 
that a Jewish minority in this House, in 
the midst of a Christian majority, would be 
probably more zealous and earnest for 
their own religious tenets than they were 
before—and whether the Legislature was 
found to be very anxious for such a 
confirmation or reinvigoration of the 
Jewish faith, he would leave to the hon. 
Member for Pontefract himself to de- 
termine. He (Viscount Mahon) might per- 
haps be charged with inconsistency in hay- 
ing given his support to the Bill for the 
admission of Jews to municipal offices, 
and then opposing their admission into 
Parliament; but he contended there was a 
great difference between the qualifications 


required for performing the duties of a 
sheriff or an alderman, or.a justice of the 
peace, and those required for discharging 
the important functions of a Member of 


the Legislature. It was one thing to 
frame a law, or to assist in framing it, and 
another thing to administer that law when 
already framed. He most willingly ac- 
corded to the Jews a share in all muni- 
cipal rights, and in all the benefits which 
the late Act conferred; but he thought 
that the high matters brought under the 
consideration of that House, mixed, as they 
often were, with questions most closely 
connected with those concerning Christi- 
anity itself, were not of a nature to ad- 
mit of Jews taking part in their delibera- 
tions, There was only one more point he 
wished to press upon the attention of the 
House, and he did so the rather because he 
saw in the pamphlet to which he had al- 
ready referred, that Archbishop Whately, 
although not acknowledging the validity of 
the argument, yet admitted that it was more 
worthy of consideration than any of the 
others which he had attempted to refute. 
The Archbishop said that it might be argued 
that the Legislature, by removing practically 
the last barrier that excluded any person 
from a seat in the House of Commons on re- 
ligious grounds, might be understood by the 
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people to manifest an indifference to reli- 
gion, or a contempt for Christianity; and 
the passing such a Bill as the one now 
before the House might be considered as 
a deliberate admission on the part of 
the public rulers of this country that they 
considered a religious principle was of no 
intrinsic importance. Now, such he did 
think would be the popular effect of pass- 
ing the present Bill. He most certainly 
did believe that the admission of Jews into 
the Legislature would have the effect of 
lowering the tone of religious feeling 
throughout the kingdom; that it would di- 
vest the people of that reliance which they 
at present felt in the religious character 
of Parliament; and that it would inflict a 
great and serious wound on the religious 
conscience of the country. On that ground 
he was strongly opposed to passing the 
Bill. He would end as he began, by dis- 
claiming any intention to throw the slight- 
est imputation on the character of the Jews 
in England; but he deemed it essential to 
the maintenance of the Christian religion in 
this country, that the last barrier which 
separated the believers in Christianity from 
those who denied Christianity altogether, 
should be preserved to the constitution. 
Believing this to be of such essential im- 
portance, and involving a principle that ad- 
mitted of no compromise, he was deter- 
mined to adhere on this occasion to the 
course he had on a preceding occasion 
pursued—to give it his most earnest and 
strenuous opposition. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH: 
Sir, there is one part of the subject which 
I think has been singularly overlooked, 
not only by the noble Lord who has just 
sat down, but by other hon. Gentlemen 
who have taken the same view of the sub- 
ject, and it is this: if the Bill of the 
noble Lord be rejected, what substitute 
will hon. Gentlemen opposite propose in 
its stead ? Have they well considered this 
question? Surely they will not let the 
law remain in its present state. Have 
they considered the dilemma in which the 
House is placed by the fact that an kon. 
Gentleman who professes the Jewish reli- 
giou is become a Member of the House of 
Commons ? It appears to me that, as a 
necessary consequence of that event, Par- 
liament must adopt one of two alterna- 
tives. Hither Parliament must agree to 
the Bill of the noble Lerd, which will en- 
able an hon. Member who professcs the 
Jewish religion to perform his duties in 
the House of Commons, or Parliament 
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must pass a law which shall declare null 
and void the election of any person who 
does not believe in the Christian religion. 
It appears to me that Parliament must 
adopt one or other of these alternatives; 
for if the House will permit me to call its 
attention to the state of the law, as it 
would affect an hon. Member who pro- 
fesses the Jewish religion, I think I can 
prove to the satisfaction of the House that 
there is an immediate necessity for alter- 
ing that law. It is certain that, as the 
law now stands, an hon. Gentleman who 
professes the Jewish religion may be law- 
fully chosen a Member of the House of 
Commons, and that he is not legally in- 
eligible on account of his religious belief; 
for, according to Blackstone, ‘‘ every sub- 
ject of the realm is eligible of common 
right’? to be a Member of the House of 
Commons, subject to certain standing re- 
strictions and disqualifications. Some of 
these depend upon the law and custom of 
Parliament as declared by the House of 
Commons; others upon certain statutes. 
It is unnecessary for me to enumerate 
these disqualifications. They are to be 
found in Blackstone, or in any of the or- 
dinary law-books on the subject. No one, 


however, will contradict me when I assert 
that ‘belief in the Jewish religion”’ is not 


one of those disqualifications. I contend, 
therefore, that Baron Rothschild has been 
lawfully chosen a Member of the House of 
Commons; consequently he is legally bound 
to serve in Parliament; for, according to 
the well-known principles of constitutional 
law, every person who is lawfully chosen a 
Member of the House of Commons must 
serve, whether he be willing to do so or not; 
and the House has even held that an hon. 
Gentleman who had been elected against 
his will was eligible, and could not refuse 
to serve. Now, by the statute for the trial 
of election petitions, every hon. Member 
who is not disqualified for reasons specified 
in that statute, may be appointed upon an 
Election Committee. And I find the name 
of Baron Rothschild on the election panel 
E, No. 4. He is not disqualified to serve, 
for ‘‘ belief in the Jewish religion” is not 
one of the grounds of disqualification speci- 
fied in the statute in question. I assume, 
therefore, that Baron Rothschild will, when 
his turn comes, be appointed upon an Elec- 
tion Committee. It may be said, that the 
Committee of Selection will not appoint 
him: no doubt they will at present exercise 
a sound discretion upon the subject; but if 
they were to lay down the rule that Baron 
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Rothschild is not to be appointed, on ae. 
count of his religious faith, then it is eyj. 
dent they would assume a power which 
they do not possess under the statute, and 
for the exercise of which they would de. 
serve censure. I assume, therefore, that, 
sooner or later, Baron Rothschild will be 
appointed upon an Election Committee, 
and that on a certain day he will be or. 
dered to attend in his place to be sworn on 
that Committee. If he do not attend, the 
law is imperative that ‘‘he shall be taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
for neglect of his duty, and otherwise 
punished or censured.’’ If he do attend, 
without having previously taken certain 
oaths, what will be the consequences? 
There are three oaths, which every hon, 
Gentleman who does not profess the (a- 
tholic religion ought to take before he sit 
or vote in the House of Commons, namely, 
the oath of allegiance, the oath of supre. 
macy, and the oath of abjuration. Now, 
the statutes which have reference to the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy are dif- 
ferent from those which have reference to 
the oath of abjuration. I need not trouble 
the House by referring to the statutes with 
regard to the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy. I will merely observe, that 
if Baron Rothschild were to sit or vote 
in the House of Commons without pre- 
viously taking those oaths, he would be- 
come a Popish recusant convict under an 
Act of Charles II., entitled ‘* An Act for 
disabling Papists from sitting in either 
House of Parliament,’’ and which Act has 
been repealed as far as Papists are con- 
cerned. Being convicted of Popish recu- 
sancy, Baron Rothschild would incur eer- 
tain pains, penalties, forfeitures, and dis- 
abilities; for instance, he would for ever 
be disabled from sitting or voting in the 
House of Commons: the House would be 
entitled to declare his place vacant, and 
to issue a new writ for a new election for 








the city of London; and if he were then to 
be re-elected, all votes given to him, after 
due notice, would be lost, and an Election 
| Committee would be entitled to seat his 
‘opponent. But Baron Rothschild can have 
'no religious objection to taking the oaths 
‘of allegiance and supremacy. It is cer- 
tain that he would be entitled to take those 
oaths in the same manner as he would take 
an oath in the courts of justice; for there 
is no provision in the Act of the 30th 
Charles II., statute 2, as to the mode m 
which these oaths are to be taken; conse- 
quently he would be entitled at common 
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jaw to take those oaths according to the 
Jewish mode of taking an oath. There 
can be no doubt upon this subject after the 
precedent established in the case of Mr. 
Pease, formerly Member for South Dur- 
ham. In that case the House held that 
Mr. Pease, being a Quaker, was entitled to 
make an affirmation in lieu of an oath at 
the table of the House, without any spe- 
cific statute to that effect, on the ground 
that Quakers are entitled by statute to 
make an affirmation in lieu of an oath in 
the courts of law; and being so entitled in 
courts of law, the House held that they 
were therefore entitled to make an affirma- 
tion in lieu of an oath at the table of the 
House. Now, in the case of Jews, no sta- 
tute was ever required to enable them to 
take an oath in the courts of justice, ac- 
cording to the Jewish mode, for they al- 
ways possessed that right at common law. 
Therefore it follows that Baron Rothschild 
would be entitled to take at the table of 
the House the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy in the same manner as he 
would take an oath in the courts of law; 
inthe same manner as Jews have taken 
the oaths in question, when required to do 
s0 by various statutes to which I can refer 
—namely, according to the Jewish mode. 
There remains, therefore, only the oath of 
abjuration, which Baron Rothschild is un- 
able to take. What would be the conse- 
quences if Baron Rothschild were to at- 
tend in his place to be sworn on an Elec- 
tin Committee without previously taking 
that oath? The statute now in force with 
regard to the oath of abjuration is the 6th 
Geo, III.,¢. 53, which refers to 1st Geo. I., 
statute 2, ec. 13, which latter statute 
contains the penalties which an hon. Mem- 
ber would incur for voting in the House 
without taking the oath of abjuration. 
NowI beg the House to observe—first, 
that these statutes give no power to the 
House to unseat an hon. Member who shall 
sit or vote in the House without taking the 
oath of abjuration ; secondly, that though 
they require that every hon. Member should 
take that oath before ‘‘ he shall vote in 
the House of Commons, or sit there during 
a debate,” yet in the penal clause, the 
words “ sitting there during a debate” 
are omitted. The penalty is attached only 
to the act of ** voting,” and no penalty is 
attached to the act of “ sitting in the 
House,” Now, I will not assert that there 
sany legal difference between the act of 

Voting” and the act of “ sitting in the 
House.” But it appears to me that if 
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Baron Rothschild were to obey an order 
of the House, and merely to attend in his 
place to be sworn on an Election Com- 
mittee, it would be a question for the 
Judges to decide whether such attendance 
in obedience to the order of the House, 
under the Statute of 7 & 8 Vie., ec. 103, 
would constitute the crime of voting under 
the Statute of lst Geo. I., st. 2, ¢. 13. 
But whatever might be the decision of the 
Judges with regard to the legal character 
of such an act, it is certain that the House 
would have no power under this statute to 
unseat Baron Rothschild, even in the event 
of his voting in the House without previ- 
ously taking the oath of abjuration. And 
it appears to me, likewise, that the House 
would have no power to dispense with the 
services of Baron Rothschild on an Election 
Committee, if he were appointed to serve; 
for the statute for the trial of election pe- 
titions is imperative, that every hon. Mem- 
ber who is appointed must serve, unless 
specially disqualified; and the omitting or 
refusing to take the oath of abjuration is 
not among the disqualifications specified 
in the statute in question. It is evident, 
therefore, that the law is in a very anoma- 
lous state, and that the House has no 
power either to enable Baron Rothschild 
to perform his duties as a lawfully chosen 
Member of the House, or to relieve him 
from the obligation to perform those duties. 
It may be supposed that the House has 
the power to expel Baron Rothschild, and 
to order a new writ to be issued for the 
city of London. I do not deny that the 
House did possess the power, and may 
still possess the power, of expelling any 
one of its Members for any reason or for 
no reason; but since the period when the 
House transferred its primary jurisdiction 
in election matters to its Committees, it 
has not exercised its power of expulsion, 
except in cases in which its Members have 
been convicted of grave offences. Accor- 
ding to the law and custom of Parliament, 
the House would be entitled to expel an 
hon. Member who was convicted of treason, 
felony, or fraudulent misdemeanor, but 
not, I think, for any minor offence; and, 
certainly, no law nor custom of Parliament 
can be cited, nor precedent can be produced, 
which would entitle the House to expel one 
of its Members on account of his religious 
belief. But if the House were to expel 
Baron Rothschild, it is quite clear that as 
the law now stands, a vote of expulsion 
would not legally disqualify him from 
being re-elected to serve in the same 
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Parliament. It is true that in the well- 
known case of Mr. Wilkes, the House re- 
solved that Mr. Wilkes, having been ex- 
pelled the House, was incapable of being 
elected to serve in that Parliament; and 
when Mr. Wilkes was again elected, the 
House resolved that his election was null and 
void, and that his opponent, Mr. Luttrell, 
was duly elected. But this vote cannot be 
cited as a precedent, for it was subse- 
quently ordered to be expunged from the 
journals of the House, as ‘‘ being subver- 
sive of the rights of the whole body of the 
electors of this kingdom.” In another 
well-known case, an hon. Member was 
convicted—unjustly it now appears—of a 
conspiracy to defraud, and was on that ac- 
count expelled the House. He was imme- 
diately re-elected: his return, however, 
was not questioned, and he continued to 
be a Member of the House of Commons, 
though a prisoner in the King’s Bench; 
consequently, if the House were to expel 
Baron Rothschild, that vote of expulsion 
would not render him ineligible, would not 
disqualify him from being re-elected, and 
would not relieve the House from the di- 
lemma in which it is placed by his late 
election. The sum and substance of my 


argument is this: Baron Rothschild has 


been lawfully chosen a Member of the 
House of Commons, consequently he is le- 
gally bound to serve, and may be sum- 
moned to attend in his place in Parliament. 
If, when summoned, he do not attend, he 
must be taken into custody and otherwise 
punished. If he do attend, he would be 
entitled to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy according to the Jewish mode 
of taking an oath; but his religious faith 
would prevent him from taking the oath of 
abjuration. He would therefore refuse to 
take that oath. What would be the con- 
sequence? Now, I cannot pretend to say 
whether such a refusal would or would not, 
under the circumstances of the case, con- 
stitute an offence for which he could be 
punished. It is certain, however, that the 
House has no power to relieve Baron 
Rothschild from the obligation to take the 
oath of abjuration—no power to relieve 
him from the obligation to attend in his 
place in the House—no power to dispense 
with his services on an Election Commit- 
tee — no power to declare his election null 
and void ; and that no law nor custom of 
Parliament can be cited, no precedent can 
be produced, which would justify the 
House in expelling him. If, nevertheless, 
the House were to expel the hon. Gentle- 
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man, he would not thereby become legally 
ineligible; and as often as the House might 
expel him, so often would the electors of 
the city of London be legally entitled to 
re-elect him. Whether they would do 
or not is beside the question. I have 
shown that a dilemma exists, from the 
horns of which the House can escape only 
by means of an Act of Parliament. What 
that Act should be is the question. The 
noble Lord has proposed this Bill. The 
hon. Members who object to that measure 
are bound to propose a substitute more in 
accordance with their principles. Why 
have they not done so? They maintain 
that Christianity is part and parcel of the 
British constitution, and that all persons 
should be excluded from the House of 
Commons who do not profess the true faith 
of a Christian; and they affirm that the 
oath of abjuration is a sufficient test of 
that faith. To enforce these principles 
their simplest and easiest plan would be to 
propose that the law with regard to the 
oath of abjuration should be the same as 
the law with regard to the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy. For this purpose 
they need only bring in a short Bill to ex- 
tend the provisions of the 30th Charles II, 
st. 2, to the case of hon. Members not 
taking the oath of abjuration. Then if 
Parliament were to agres to such a Bill, 
every hon. Member who should refuse or 
omit to take either of the oaths of allegi- 
ance, supremacy, or abjuration, would, un- 
less he were a Roman Catholic, becomes 
Popish recusant convict, and be subject to 
all the pains of Popish recusancy; and then 
the House would be entitled to unseat and 
declare ineligible both Baron Rothschild 
and any other hon. Member who professes 
the Jewish religion. The question is, 
therefore, between the Bill of the noble 
Lord, and a Bill to extend the provisions of 
the 30th Charles II., st. 2. Now, will any 
one of the hon. Gentlemen opposite under- 
take to bring in such a Bill? If not! 
appeal to them as practical men whether 
they ought not to agree to the Bill of the 
noble Lord as the only practicable means 
of relieving the House from the dilemms 
in which it is placed by the state of the 
law, and by the election of Baron Roths- 
child. Now, the object of the Bill of the 
noble Lord is merely to make such an al 
teration in the form, not in the substance, 
of the oath of abjuration, by omitting the 
words “ upon the true faith of a Christian, 

as shall enable an hon. Gentleman who 
professes the Jewish religion to take that 
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oath. Now, what objection can be made 
to the proposed alteration? No one can 
assert that the oath of abjuration was 
originally intended as a religious test. 
The only one of the three oaths which 
had the character of a religious test was 
the oath of supremacy; and that oath was 
directed against the Papists, who were the 
only religious sect of whom our ancestors 
entertained any apprehension. On the 
contrary, the oath of abjuration was di- 
rected, not against the Papists, nor any 
other religion, but against the adherents of 
the Pretender, to whatever sect they might 
belong; and the words ‘‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian’? were employed merely to 
give additional force to the oath of abjura- 
tion. It is easy to prove this position, 
that the object of the Legislature was 
merely to secure the Hanoverian succes- 
sion by the strongest oath it could devise, 
and not to create a religious test. For 
whenever the words in question, by acting 
as a religious test, were found practically 
to prevent a person from taking the oath 
of abjuration, then the Legislature inter- 
fered, and sanctioned the omission of those 
words, For instance, in the year 1722, 
an Act was passed which required that all 
persons of the age of eighteen and up- 
wards, who had not previously taken the 
three oaths, should take them before the 
25th December, 1723. Before that pe- 
riod arrived another Act was passed—10 
George I., cap. 4— which contained a 
clause to the effect that whenever any per- 
son professing the Jewish religion shall pre- 
sent himself to take the oath of abjuration 
in pursuance of the Act of 1722, then the 
words ‘‘upon the faith of a Christian’’ shall 
be omitted out of the said oath in adminis- 
tering the same to such person. I find like- 
wise a similar clause in the Act of 1740 
(13 George II., cap. 7, sec. 3), which was 
passed for the purpose of naturalising per- 
sons settled in the colonies, and which Act 


required that all such persons should take | 


the three oaths. These two Acts, there- 
fore, prove that it was the intention of 
the Legislature not in any way to create a 
religious test by means of the oath of ab- 
Juration, but only to secure the Hanoverian 
suecession by requiring its subjects to take 
the strongest oath it could devise. Con- 
sistently with this intention, whenever the 
Legislature found that practical inconve- 
hience was likely to ensue from the word- 
Ing of the oath of abjuration, and that 
persons who ought to take that oath would 
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‘‘on the true faith of a Christian,’ then 
the Legislature interfered, and sanctioned 
the omission of those words. Now, for 
the first time, the case has arisen that an 
hon. Gentleman has been elected a Mem- 
ber of this House who professes the Jewish 
religion, and who cannot, therefore, take 
the oath of abjuration in the ordinary 
form. Parliament ought, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with the undeniable precedents 
which I have quoted, to interfere, and it 
ought to enact in this case, as it did in 
1723 and 1740, that when any person 
professing the Jewish religion shall present 
himself to take the oath of abjuration, 
then the words ‘‘ upon the true faith of a 
Christian’ shall be omitted out of the 
said oath in administering the same. And 
such is the object of the Bill of the noble 
Lord. I do not, however, mean to assert 
that the question under the consideration 
of the House is to be settled by mere pre- 
cedents. For it is in fact a question be- 
tween two great principles, that have bat- 
tled against each other since the com- 
mencement of civilisation. On the one 
side is the principle of religious equality; 
on the other the antagonist principle, that 
the State is competent to determine, and 
ought to determine, what religion is the 
true religion. Now, this doctrine of the 
religious infallibility of the State, has been 
in all ages, and among all people, the plea 
for the crimes of intolerance and persecu- 
tion. Under that plea Socrates was put 
to death, and the Saviour was crucified. 
Under that plea the Pagan emperors im- 
molated the early Christians, the Albi- 
genses were slaughtered, and our own fires 
were lighted in Smithfield. Under that 
plea Catholics burnt Protestants, Protes- 
tants burnt Catholics, and Calvin kindled 
the faggot of Servetus with the approbation 
of Melancthon. Even the pilgrim fathers 
of New England were persecutors, and hung 
Quakers on the gibbets of Massachusetts, 
Under the same plea in modern times we 
excluded Dissenters from our corporations, 
and Catholics from Parliament. And for 
the same reasons Jews are now refused a 
seat in the British House of Commons. 
But religious liberty has triumphed over 
the rude bigotry of antiquity, and the cruel 
persecutions of our forefathers. It will 
ultimately achieve a victory over the milder 
intolerance of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The result will be peace and good will 
among men of every faith who are subjects 
of the British empire. In legislating on 
this question, let us remember that we are 
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not merely the representatives of the peo- 
ple of this small island, which is inhabited 
by men of one race, one language, and one 
religion; but we are the rulers over a 
mighty empire, over millions on millions of 
human beings of every race, every lan- 
guage, and every religion; and we are 
likewise the parent stock whence in future 
ages still mightier empires may spring. In 
the eminent position that we have attained 
through the energy of our forefathers and 
of ourselves—famed as we are throughout 
the world for sagacity, prudence, and fore- 
thought—our practical decisions on the 
great questions that affect the interests of 
the human race are watched with intense 
anxiety by all intelligent and reflecting 
men. Every onward step that England 
takes is a step in the civilisation of the 
world; and the policy of England will 
gradually become the policy of all en- 
lightened nations. Now, twice of late 


years we have rendered noble service to 
our fellow-beings—twice well deserved the 
thanks of mankind, for the example we 
have set to the other rulers of the earth: 
first, when we freed our negro slaves, and 
proclaimed that to hold men in bondage was 
inexpedient, unholy, and unjust; secondly, 


when we removed restrictions on commer- 
cial intercourse, broke down the barriers 
that had long separated neighbouring 
States, and bound together hitherto hostile 
communities by the strong ties of mutual 
interest, which are by far the most potent 
securities against the hideous calamities of 
war. Now, Sir, to the principles of civil 
liberty and commercial freedom, let us join 
in the government of this empire the third 
great principle of religious equality. Now 
is the time—now that the electors of Lon- 
don, the wealthy and energetic citizens of 
this commercial metropolis of the universe, 
have chosen as their representative a Gen- 
tleman professing the Jewish faith; and 
let me remark that wherever Jews are to 
be found despised, persecuted, and op- 
pressed—in Germany or Poland, in Russia 
or Asia Minor—there the result of this 
election for the city of London has been 
hailed by them with joy and exultation, as 
elevating them to the social state, and 
putting them on an equality with their 
fellow-men; for admission into the British 
House of Commons is justly considered to 
be a mark of higher distinction to their 
race than any title or honour that monarchs 
can bestow. Now, let us confirm this de- 
cision of our foremost citizens. Now is 
the time to declare that as legislators we 
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have no business with articles of faith; tha 
our laws should be silent on all questions 
of religion; and that as adherents of every 
creed are to be found among the subjects 
of the British empire, adding to its wealth, 
augmenting its resources, and increasing 
its power, so they should all possess the 
same civil rights and privileges as citizens, 
And thus let us sweep away the last relies 
of the ancient reign of imbecile bigotry 
and intolerance in its dotage. 

Mr. WALPOLE was bound to defend 
the principle upon which Jews were er. 
cluded from a seat in Parliament, without 
infringing upon that constitution which it 
was the high boast and privilege of this 
country to have established. He fully 
agreed with the hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down, that the. question at issue was 
not so much one of expediency as of prin- 
ciple. At the same time, he could not al- 
together overlook the question of expedi- 
ency; and he thought that the House 
would see that the reasons based upon this 
ground for admitting the Jews to Parlia- 
ment, did not preponderate over those for 
their exclusion. Ile would allow that 
their paucity of numbers was some argu- 
ment for their admission; and he was still 
more willing to concede that the high in- 
tegrity of their character afforded an ar- 
gument much stronger. But when hon. 
Members came to apply the common test, 
which was applied in all cases where an 
alteration was made in the constitutioa, 
they would find that there was no reason 
for extending these privileges to the Jews. 
They could not say that at present the 
Jew laboured under any practical griev- 
ance, or was subject to any vexatious re- 
striction. They could not say there was 
any exclusion on the ground of dress or 
worship, as on the Continent; nor could 
they contend that any great principle of 
civil and religious liberty was to be vindi- 
eated. The House should bear in mind 
that when the Test Act was repealed, the 
important principle was admitted that Dis 
senters and Nonconformists might obtain 
admission into corporations, in the affairs 
of which, prior to that, they could take no 
share. The main reason for passing the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was because 
a large portion of the inhabitants of the 
empire were nearly in a state of civil war, 
and it was necessary to ensure tranquillity. 
Could anything of the kind be said now! 
The people concurred in the propriety at 
policy of those Acts; but could it be main- 
tained that they did so with respect to the 
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resent measure? Thirty-six thousand out 
of as many millions was not such a propor- 
tion as could influence their judgment by 
a pealing to their fears, or persuade them 
by the weight of its authority. But with 
yegard to these very persons, he believed 
f=} 
that the mass of them would prefer to con- 
tinue as they were; that they were content 
to live under a Christian Queen and a 
Christian Legislature, who would protect 
their lives and maintain their religion. 
Viewing it as a question of expediency, he 
was prepared to object to it no less than 
when he considered it with reference to 
what he conceived to be the fundamental 
laws of the constitution. Looking to it 
as a question of principle, there were many 
considerations of importance’ which com- 
pelled him to inquire if the profession of the 
religion adopted by the great majority of the 
people of any country, should be made a 
necessary qualification before any inhabi- 
tant of it should be allowed to take a part 
in its legislation? In answer to that ques- 
tion, and in order to solve the problem, 
they must inquire whether men were bound 
to maintain in their national capacity that 
which as private citizens they conceived 
themselves bound to maintain as the truth? 
He would put that question on a narrow 
ground; this country was, and always had 
been, a Christian country — Christianity 
was a fundamental law in the constitution 
of the State; and unless it could be proved 
that there was an absolute necessity to 
alter it, they should no more abrogate it 
than any other fundamental law of the 
State. If the great majority of the people 
desired the change, and if it were their 
deliberate conviction as Members of that 
House that the law should be altered, then, 
and then only, ought they to make so great 
an alteration. He thought he could prove 
that the axiom that Christianity was part 
and parcel of the law of the land, meant 
something more than his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. W. P. Wood) was willing to 
admit. Not to go back to times so ancient 
as had been referred to in the course of 
the debate, he would satisfy himself with 
commencing at the time of the Conquest. 
There was a remarkable edict issued by 
the first Norman Conqueror, which con- 
tained a profession of faith as founded on 
the fact of Christianity. Since his time 
all our monarchs had recognised Christian- 
ty, and had confessed the profession of 
that religion to be their tenure of the 
throne. At this very moment the Sove- 
Telgus were required, at their accession, to 





profess it, and to promise to maintain the 
laws of God. According to the quaint old 
saying in the Norman French of Henry the 
Sixth’s time, the Scriptures were the law 
of the land, on which all our laws were 
founded. The authority of Hale and Ray- 
mond had been quoted in the debate; but 
the hon. Member who relied on these high 
names had forgotten to tell the House the 
principle on which the first-named great 
judge had rested the maxim, that Christi- 
anity was part and parcel of the law of the 
land—namely, that anything which struck 
at the root of Christianity was manifestly 
subversive of all civil government. Lord 
Hardwicke also said, in the course of the 
judgment which had been quoted to the 
House, speaking of Christianity, that the 
constitution and polity of the country hung 
thereupon. If these words meant anything, 
they must mean that Christianity was part 
and parcel of the law of the land, in a 
more extended and comprehensive sense 
than that it was illegal to scoff at it. But 
he could not rest here—he could not but 
think it strange that no hon. Member had 
referred to the writ by which they were 
summoned to that House. Could any one 
read it and say that religion had nothing 
to do with legislation? In the old form 
it ran, that Her Majesty was advised to 
call them together — ‘‘ de communi con- 
silio super quibusdam rebus ad regem, 
statum, et defensionem Angliew et Ec- 
clesice Anglicane pertinentibus.’’ Here 
the Church was named last; but Lord 
Coke would tell them that though the 
Church was last mentioned, it was the first 
in intent, for it so appeared in every Act of 
Parliament. Could it be maintained, then, 
that legislation had nothing to do with re- 
ligion? How could those who differed 
from them in religion, advise them in the 
very matter wherein their difference lay ? 
and how could a Jew legislate for that 
Church of England which was incorporated 
with the very essence of our legislation ? 
If he were right in maintaining Christi- 
anity to be a fundamental law of the consti- 
tution, he must be also right in maintain- 
ing that a change ought not to be made in 
this respect, unless the great bulk of the 
people desired it, and that wisdom of Par- 
liament counselled them that their desire 
was just. Unless this could be done, it 
would be unwise to disturb the public mind 
on a matter so serious as the national re- 
ligion. On looking back to history, he 
found that the mass of the people had 
never desired this change at all; and if he 
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looked to the present time, he could not 
feel that the petitions presented to the 
House were any stronger evidence of the 
existence of such a desire on their part 
now. On the contrary, a different feeling 
would be found—not noisy or clamorous, 
to be sure, but deeply and strongly im- 
pressed. Had the hon. Member given any 
reason for this change? He had listened 
closely to the whole debate, and endea- 
voured to form definite notions of the 
principal arguments which had been ad- 
duced in favour of the Bill. The first of 
these appeared to be that they had ad- 
vanced so far already that it would be an 
anomaly and absurdity if they were not to 
go one step further. It was conceded that 
Jews might be recorders, mayors, and 
magistrates; and it was argued that it 
would be absurd to deprive them of the 
right to legislate. The noble Member for 
Bath (Lord Ashley) had hinted at a dis- 
tinction in this respect which appeared to 
him sound and just. There was a clear 


ground of difference, as appeared to him, 
between the position of those who made 
the laws and those who had to execute 
them. The magistrate acted on his own 
interpretation of the law; but in making 


that law the Members of the House acted 
on the principle that they were a part of 
the constitution. The executor of the 
laws must not necessarily be a Christian, 
provided he administered them justly and 
well; but the maker of the laws ought to 
be a Christian, inasmuch as those laws 
concerned a Christian Church and people. 
The second argument, which appeared to 
him to be the most ingenious and plausible, 
so that he was in some degree constrained 
to admit the force of it, was, that as they 
had entitled the Jew to be an elector, they 
should entitle him to be elected also. The 
right hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone) asked who was to make the makers 
of their laws; and thence proceeded back 
to bestow on the elective body the principle 
of legislation, inasmuch as they made those 
who made the laws. But this argument 
confounded two matters which were essen- 
tially distinct, and proceeded on an as- 
sumption which was not correct, namely, 
that the qualification for the franchise and 
the qualification for an office were exactly 
the same thing? Was that so? On the 
contrary, it was true that by the constitu- 
tion the right to vote and the capacity to 
be elected had been always kept distinct. 
The franchise belonged to the subject, be- 
cause he had interests to be protected; but 
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the right belonged to him only as a subject 
of the Crown: in the same way the right 
to sit in the House was not granted to ap 
man for his benefit as an individual. The 
was a fallacy on which they all went, 
Legislation was an office, it was a matter 
of trust, and the possession of a seat in 
that House was conferred by the public, 
for whose advantage alone it was given, 
It would then be absurd and ridiculous to 
argue the question on this ground, unless 
they contended that legislation was a 
office for the benefit of the individual and 
not of the nation. He would illustrate 
the. argument by a few examples. The 
subscribers to an hospital had all a vote in 
the choice of a physician; but they would 
never think of electing any but a medical 
man. Again, all the members of a cor. 
poration could vote for the election of » 
town-clerk; but the citizens would be 
greatly surprised if they saw any but 
member of the legal profession appointed 
to take care of their interests. But the 
strongest case of all was that of our own 
clergy. Until the commencement of the 
present century the clergy had had the 
right of sitting in Parliament, and Horne 
Tooke sat there and yoted for the Bill 
which excluded them; and since that pe- 
riod no ministers of the Established Church 
of England or Scotland were eligible to 
seats in that House. Here then was a 
class of men who might elect, but could 
not be elected; and this restriction was in- 
digenous to their state, while it was enacted 
that as ministers of the Established Church 
they should not sit in the House; and the 
exclusion was extended to Scottish or Ro- 
man Catholic priests. Suppose the minis- 
ter had no cure of souls, why should he 
not have a voice in the Legislature ? Both 
these classes of persons had rights and 
interests which ought to be protected, and 
the House justly said they should be elec. 
tors, but not elective—in the case of the 
ministers, because they should not be 
mixed up in temporal matters—in the case 
of the Jews, because they were incapable 
of acting on Christian principle or feeling; 
but the exclusion did not extend to Non 
conformist ministers. The third argument 
had been that urged by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) in that able way where 
with he was wont in one short sentence to 
comprehend some great constitutional prit- 
ciple; but in this instance it appeared 4s 
though the noble Lord had been carried 
away by an antithesis. He said—and he 
was vehemently cheered in saying so—thet 
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all who bore the burdens of the State, 
ought to be entitled to the honours and 
emoluments of the State. To a certain 
extent that was true, but not so in its full 
comprehension. The best answer to the 
assertion would be—why, if all who bear 
the burdens of the State ought to be en- 
titled to honours and emoluments, should 
you, by the 6th section of this very Act, 
exclude Jews from the Chancellorship or 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. There was 
4 just ground for the exclusion; but on the 
principle of the noble Lord, exclusion could 
not be maintained. So far from this prin- 
ciple being correct, it would be nearer the 
truth to say that more of those who bore 
the burdens of the State were excluded 
from them, than were admitted to its ho- 
nours and emoluments. What were the 
tests, for instance, applied to Members of 
that House? They were those of age, of 
sex, of property, of profession, of office, of 
country. They should remember that 
those tests had not always existed, or been 
enforced. With respect to age, for in- 
stance, they excluded minors; but they had 
not always done so, for Mr. Fox sat in 
Parliament, before he was twenty, for the 
borough that he (Mr. Walpole) now repre- 
sented (Midhurst). They excluded per- 
sons who had not a certain amount of pro- 
perty; and, let him tell them, there were 
hundreds of persons in this country as well 
able to legislate as those who sat there. 
What was the case of the naturalised alien ? 
Did they not apply to him the test of coun- 
try? He might have lived with them 
twenty, thirty, or forty years; he might 
be as capable of legislating as any Mem- 
ber of that House, and yet he could not be 
a Member of it, nor a Member of the Privy 
Council. Did he ask the reason of all this? 
No; because he did not doubt that there 
were good and sufficient ones. The statutes 
of the realm expressed them. If they re- 
ferred to them, they would find that the 
naturalised alien was excluded, for the 
better security of the laws, liberty, and 
independence of the kingdom, because 
they had no sufficient guarantee either for 
his allegiance or his religion, and therefore 
they passed a perpetual law of exclusion 
against him. On what grounds, then, could 
they admit the Jews? Did not the same 
reasons hold good against him as against 
the alien? The Jew had a separate creed 
and @ separate interest; he was a citizen 
of the world, who had no land of his own, 
unless it should please God in his provi- 
dence to restore him. He was governed 











by a rule of life perfectly distinet from all 
their notions of law and liberty; and if such 
was the fact, how could they say that he 
should be admitted? There was one ar- 
gument urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
which seemed to have great weight with 
the House, and that was, that the constitu- 
tion of the country was expansive, and that 
they were first of all a Church of England 
Parliament, that then they were a Pro- 
testant Parliament, and that now they 
were a Christian Parliament. Following 
out that line of argument, he did not see 
why they should not become a Deistical 
Parliament. He believed that the reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
met so much favour was from the fact 
that as since the repeal of the Test Act so 
many different shades of opinion had found 
a representative among them, no valid 
reason could exist why they should not in- 
troduce another. It might be true, and 
unfortunately it was true, that they were a 
divided people; but the House should re- 
collect that they were united in one point 
—they were a Christian people still. They 
were still built up in one form of govern- 
ment, founded upon Christianity, whose 
seal was the cross. They preserved in 
their opinions a sort of unity, and they 
should reflect seriously whether they ought 
not to preserve that unity even at the cost 
of being called bigoted. If they introduced 
all kinds of religion into that House, they 
ought to consider whether such a course 
would not give to the people of this coun- 
try the unfortunate notion that the State 
was indifferent about the affairs of religion, 
inasmuch as they might conclude that when- 
ever they saw a desire for novelty, variety, 
and change, it introduced along with it a 
great presumption of falsity and error, As 
long as they gave to the Jew every other 
right, a free exercise of his religion, and 
extended to him the safeguards of the law, 
they would not be committing an act of 
persecution against the Jews. If there 
was one nation more than another to whom 
he would extend every indulgence, it was 
the Jewish; and when he saw that the 
noble Lord was returned conjointly with a 
Jew, his first impression was, that he 
should probably support the admission of 
the latter to a seat in the House; and it 
was not until he had considered the sub- 
ject deeply and maturely, that he felt him- 
self bound to adopt the course which he 
had just explained; it was therefore, not 
without a struggle against his own feelings 
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that he opposed the Bill. He sympathised 
with the Jewish people. Their history 
was rich in the recollections of the past, 
and richer still in the anticipation of the 
future. He felt that the time would come 
when they would be what they once were, 
the favoured people of the Lord. That 
event would take place without their giving 
them any ascendancy over them. His 
feelings, his sympathies, were in their fa- 
vour; but the question was one of prin- 
ciple, and when principle was at stake, 
feeling should give way. He believed 
that Christianity was blended and inter- 
woven with their constitution, and that 
they could not separate the one from the 
other. He could not consent to destroy, 
whatever his private feelings were, that 
distinctive character of the country which 


had advanced its temporal interests so | 
proudly, and obtained for it such a moral | 


elevation—that principle which had taught 
the people firmly to believe that there was 
only one standard of right and wrong—if 
they once broke that down—if they once 
destroyed that line of demarcation by ad- 
mitting the fatal maxim of the noble Lord, 
‘*that those who bore the burdens of the 
State were entitled to its honours and emo- 


luments’’—it would be impossible to say 


where they would stop. Such a principle 
was untrue ; they had thousands of in- 
stances that such was not the fact. They 
should in no manner diminish the principle 
on which the State had been founded—a 
principle associated in the minds of all re- 
flecting men with the greatness of the coun- 
try, because associated with its goodness. 
He besought the House to bear in mind 
that solemn language which they had all 
heard yesterday (Sunday), that ‘ what- 
ever ye do in word or deed, ye shall do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Mr. SHEIL: If the honourable, the 
learned, and exceedingly able Gentleman 
who has just sat down had been a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons when the 
Member for Tamworth brought forward 
the measure of emancipation, the speech 
which he has this night pronounced against 
the Jew, would have been fully as apposite 
upon that great historical occasion. With 
all his habits of fine forensic discrimina- 
tion, I do not think that he can distin- 
guish between the objections urged against 
the Catholic and against the Jew. He has, 
for example, strenuously insisted that in 
the writ by which the sheriff is commanded 
to hold an election, a reference is made to 
the maintenance and the defence of the 
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Anglican Church. That objection is nearly 
as strong when applied to the Unitarian, 
the Baptist, the Independent, and, above 
all, to the professors of the religion to 
which it is my good fortune to belong, 
That men subject to all the duties should 
be deemed unworthy of the rights of Eng. 
lishmen, appears to me to be a remarkable 
anomaly. The enjoyment of rights ought 
not to be dissociated from the liabilities to 
duties. A British subject ought, in every 
regard, to be considered a British citizen; 
and, inasmuch as the professors of the 
most ancient religion in the world, which, 
as far as it goes, we not only admit to be 
true, but hold to be the foundation of our 
own, are bound to the performance of every 
duty which attaches to a British subject, 
to a full fruition of every right which be. 
longs to a British citizen, they have, | 
think, an irrefragable title. A Jew bom 
in England cannot transfer his allegiance 
from his Sovereign and his country; if he 
were to enter the service of a foreign 
Power engaged in hostilities with Eng- 
land, and were taken in arms, he would 
be accounted a traitor. Is a Jew an Eng- 
lishman for no other purposes than those 
of condemnation? Iam not aware of a 
single obligation to which other English- 
men are liable, from which a Jew is 
exempt; and if his religion confers on him 
no sort of immunity, it ought not to affeet 


| him with any kind of disqualification. It 
/ has been said, in the course of these dis- 


cussions, that a Jew is not subject to pen- 
alties, but to privations. But what is pri- 
vation but asynonyme for penalty? Priva- 
tion of life, privation of liberty, privation 
of property, privation of country, privation 
of right, privation of privilege—these are 
degrees widely distant indeed, but still de- 
grees in the graduated scale of persecu- 
tion. The Parliamentary disability that 
affects the Jew, has been designated in 
the course of these debates by the mollified 
expressions to which men who impart 
euphemism to severity, are in the habit of 
resorting: but most assuredly an exclu- 
sion from the House of Commons ought in 
the House of Commons itself to be regarded 
as a most grievous detriment. With the 
dignity, and the greatness, and the power 
of this, the first assembly in the world, 
the hardship of exclusion is commensurate. 
Some of the most prominent opponents of 
this measure are among the last by whom 
a seat in Parliament ought to be held in 
little account. On this branch of the case 
—the hardship of an exclusion from this 
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House—I can speak as a witness as well as 
anadvocate. I belong to that great and 
werful community which was a few years 


ago subject to the same disqualification | 


that affects the Jew; and I felt that dis- 
qualification to be most degrading. Of my- 
self I will not speak, because I can speak 
of the most illustrious person by whom 
that community was adorned. I have sat 


under the gallery of the House of Com- | 


mons, by the side of Mr. O’Connell, during 
agreat discussion on which the destiny of 
Ireland was dependent. I was with him 
when Plunket convinced, and Brougham sur- 
prised, and Canning charmed, and Peel in- 
structed, and Russell exalted and improved. 
How have I seen him repine at his exclu- 
sion from the field of high intellectual en- 
counter in those lists in which so many 


competitors for glory were engaged, and | 


into which, with an injurious tardiness, he 
was afterwards admitted! How have I seen 
him chafe the chain which bound him 
down, but which, with an effort of gigantic 
prowess, he burst at last to pieces! He was 
at the head of millions of an organised and 
indissoluble people. The Jew comes here 
with no other arguments than those which 
reason and truth supply; but reason and 
truth are of counsel with him; and in this 
assembly, which I believe to represent, not 
only the high intelligence, but the high- 
mindedness of England, reason will not 
long be baffled, and truth, in fulfilment of 
its great aphorism, will at last prevail. I 
will assume that the exclusion from this 
House is a great privation, and I proceed 
to consider whether it be not a great 
wrong. Nothing but necessity could af- 
ford its justification; and of this plea 
we should be taught, by a phrase which 
has almost grown proverbial, to beware. 
Cardinal Caraffa relied upon necessity 
when he founded that celebrated tri- 
bunal whose practices are denounced by 
you, but upon whose maxims have a care 
lest you should unconsciously proceed. 
The sophistications of intolerance are re- 
futed by their inconsistencies. 
can choose, wherefore should he not be 
chosen? If a Jew can vote for a Chris- 
tian, why should not a Christian vote for a 
Jew? Again, the Jew is admissible 


to the highest municipal employments: | 


a Jew can be high sheriff—in other 
words, he can empannel the jury by 
which the first Christian commoner in 
England may be tried for his life. But if 
necessity is to be pleaded as a justification 
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for the exclusion of the Jew, it must be 
founded on some great peril which would 
arise from his admission. What is it you 
fear? What is the origin of this He- 
brewphobia? Do you tremble for the 
Church? The Church has something 
perhaps to fear from eight millions of Ca- 
| tholics, and from three millions of Metho- 
dists, and more than a million of Scotch 
seceders. The Church may have some- 
| thing to fear from the assault of sectaries 
| from without, and still more to fear from 
| a sort of spurious Popery and the machi- 
| nations of mitred mutiny from within; but 
from the Synagogue—the neutral, impar- 





| tial, apathetic, and unproselytising Syna- 


| gogue—the Church has nothing to appre- 
| hend. But it is said that the House will 
‘be unchristianised. The Christianity of 
| the Parliament depends on the Christianity 
of the country ; and the Christianity of the 
country is fixed in the faith, and insepar- 
ably intertwined with the affections of the 
people. It is as stable as England her- 
self; and as long as Parliament shall en- 
dure, while the constitution shall stand, 
until the great mirror of the nation’s 
mind shall have been shattered to pieces, 
the religious feelings of the country will 
be faithfully reflected here. This is a 
security far better than can be supplied 
by a test which presents a barrier to 
an honest Jew, but which a_ scornful 
sceptic can so readily and so disdain- 
fully overleap. Reference has been made 
in the course of these discussions to 
the author of the Decline and Fall of the 
Rtoman Empire: a name still more illus- 
trative might have been cited. Was not the 
famous St. John—was not Bolingbroke— 
the fatally accomplished, the admiration 
of the admirable—to whom genius paid an 
almost idolatrous homage, and by whom a 
sort of fascination was exercised over all 
those who had the misfortune to approach 
him—was not the unhappy sceptic, by 
whom far more mischief to religion and 
morality must have been done, than could 
be effected by half a hundred of the men 
by whom the Old Testament is exclusively 
received—a Member of this House ? Was 
he stopped by the test that arrests the 
Jew; or did he not trample upon it, and 
ascend through this House to a sort of 
masterdom in England, and become the 
confidential and favourite adviser of his So- 
vereign ? He was not only an avowed and 
ostentatious infidel, but he was swayed by 
a distempered and almost insane solicitude 
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for the dissemination of his disastrous 
disbelief. Is it not, then, preposterous 
that a man by whom all revealed religion 
is repudiated — who doubts the immor- 
tality of the soul—doubts a future state of 
rewards and punishments—doubts in a su- 
perintending Providence—believes in no- 
thing, fears nothing, and hopes for no- 
thing—without any incentive to virtue, and 
without any restraint upon depravity, ex- 
cepting such as a sense of conventional 
honour, or the promptings of a natural 
goodness, may have given him—is it not, 
I say, preposterous, and almost monstrous, 
that such a man, for whom a crown of 
deadly nightshade should be woven, should 
be enabled by playing the imposture of a 
moment, and uttering a valueless formula 
at the table of the House, to climb to the 
pinnacle of power; and that you should 
slap the doors of this House with indignity 
upon a conscientious man who adheres to 
the faith in which he was born and bred 
—who believes in the great facts that 
constitute the foundation of Christianity 
— who believes in the’ perpetual exist- 
ence of the nobler portion of our being— 
who believes in future retribution, and in 
recompense to come—who believes that 
the world is taken care of by its al- 
mighty and everlasting Author—who be- 
lieves in the mercy of God, and practises 
humanity to man—who fulfils the ten great 
injunctions in which all morality is com- 
prised—whose ear was never deaf to the 
supplications of the suffering—whose hand 
is as open as day to charity—and whose 
life presents an exemplification of the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel far more faithful than 
that of many a man by whom, in the name 
of the Gospel, his dishonouring and un- 
christian disabilities are most wantonly, 
most injuriously, and most opprobriously 
maintained? But where in the Scripture— 
in what chapter, in what text, in what 
single phrase—will you find an authority 
for resorting to the infliction of temporal 
penalty, or of temporal privation of any 
kind, as a means of propagating heavenly 
truth? You may find an authority, in- 
deed, in the writings of jurists, and of di- 
vines, and in the stern theology of those 
austere and haughty Churchmen by whom 
the Pharisaical succession, far better than 
the apostolical, is personally and demon- 
stratively proved. But you will not find it 
in the New Testament—you will not find 
it in Matthew, nor in Mark, nor in Luke, 
nor in John, nor in the epistles of the 
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meek and humble men to whom the 
teaching of all nations was given in charge 
—above all, you will not find it anythin 

that was ever said, or anything that was 
ever done, or anything that was ever suf, 
fered, by the Divine Author of the Chris. 
tian religion, who spoke the sermon upon 
the mountain—who said that the mercifyl 
should be blessed—and who, instead of rati. 
fying the anathema which the people of 
Jerusalem had invoked upon themselves, 
prayed for forgiveness for those who 
knew not what they did, in consummating 
the sacrifice that was offered up for the 
transgressions of the world. It was not 
by persecution, but despite of it—despite 
of imprisonment, and exile, and spolia. 
tion, and shame, and death—despite the 
dungeon, the wheel, the bed of steel, and 
the couch of fire, that the Christian reli. 
gion made its irresistible and superhuman 
way. And is it not repugnant to com. 
mon reason, as well as to the elementary 
principles of Christianity itself, to hold that 
it is to be maintained by means diametri- 
cally the reverse of those by which it was 
propagated and diffused? But, alas! for our 
frail and fragile nature, no sooner had the 
professors of Christianity become the co- 
partners of secular authority, than the seve- 
rities were resorted to which their persecu- 
ted predecessors had endured. The Jew was 
selected as an object of special and peculiar 
infliction. The history of that most un- 
happy people is for century after century 
a trail of chains, and a track of blood. Men 
of mercy occasionally arose to interpose in 
their behalf. St. Bernard—the great St. 
Bernard, the last of the Latin Fathers, with 
a most pathetic eloquence, took their part. 
But the light that gleamed from the 
ancient turrets of the Abbey of Clairvaux, 
was transitory and evanescent. New cen- 
turies of persecution followed : the Refor- 
mation did nothing for the Jew. The 
infallibility of Geneva was sterner than the 
But all of us—Ca- 
tholics, Protestants, Calvinists—all of us 
who have torn the seamless garment into 
pieces—have sinned most fearfully in this 
terrible regard. It is, however, some 
consolation to a Roman Catholic to know 
that in Roman Catholic countries ex- 
piation of this guilt has commenced. 
In France and in Belgium all civil dis- 
tinction between the Christian and the Jew 
is at an end: to this Protestant country 
a great example will not have been vainly 
given. There did exist in England a vast 
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mass of prejudice upon this question, which 
js, however, rapidly giving way. London, 
the point of imperial centralisation, has 
made a noble manifestation of its will. Lon- 
don has advisedly, deliberately, and with be- 
nevolence aforethought, selected the most 
rominent member of the Jewish commu- 
nity as its representative, and united him 
with the First Minister of the Crown. Is 
the Parliament prepared to fling back the 
Jew upon the people, in order that the 
people should fling back the Jew upon the 
Parliament ? That will be a dismal game, 
in the deprecation of whose folly and whose 
evils the Christian and the statesman 
should concur. But not only are the dis- 
abilities which it is the object of this mea- 
sore to repeal, at variance with genuine 
Christianity, but I do not hesitate to as- 
sert that they operate as impediments to 
the conversion of the Jews, and are pro- 
ductive of consequences directly the re- 
verse of those for which they were origi- 
nally designed. Those disabilities are not 
sufficiently onerous to be compulsory, but 
they are sufficiently vexatious to make 
conversion a synonyme with apostacy, and 
to affix a stigma to an interested conformity 
with the religion of the State. We have 


relieved the Jew from the ponderous mass of 
fetters that bound him by the neck and by 
the feet; but the lines which we have | 
left, although apparently light, are strong 
enough to attach him to his creed, and 
make it a point of honour that he should 


not desert it. There exists in this coun- 
try a most laudable anxiety for the conver- 
sion of the Jews; meetings are held, and 
money is largely subscribed for the pur- 
pose, but all these creditable endeavours 
will be ineffectual unless we make a resti- 
tution of his birthright to every English- 
man who professes the Jewish religion. I 
know that there are those who think that 
there is no such thing as an English, or a 
French, or a Spanish Jew; a Jew is nothing 
but a Jew; his nationality, it is said, is en- 
grossed by the land of recollection and of 
hope, and the house of Jacob must remain 
for ever in a state of isolation among the 
strange people by whom it is encompassed. 
In answer to these sophistries, I appeal to 
human nature, It is not wonderful that 
when the Jew was oppressed, and pillaged, 
and branded—in a captivity worse than 
Babylonian—he should have felt upon the 
banks of the Thames, or of the Seine, or 
of the Danube, as his forefathers felt by 
the waters of the Euphrates, and that the 
psalm of exile should have found an echo 
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in his heart. This is not strange: it 
would have been strange if it had been 
otherwise; but justice—even partial jus- 
tice —has already operated a salutary 
change. In the same measure in which 
we have relaxed the laws against the 
Jews, that patriot instinct by which we 
are taught to love the land of our birth, 
has been revived. British feeling has al- 
ready taken root in the heart of the Jew, 
and for its perfect development nothing 
but perfect justice is required. To the 
fallacies of fanaticism, give no heed. 
Emancipate the Jew—from the Statute. 
book of England be the last remnant of 
intolerance erased for ever—abolish all 
civil discriminations between the Christian 
and the Jew—fill his whole heart with the 
consciousness of country: do this, and we 
dare be sworn that he will think, and feel, 
and fear, and hope, as you do: his sorrow 
and his exultation will be the same: at the 
tidings of English glory his heart will 
beat with a kindred palpitation; and when- 
ever there shall be need, in the defence of 
his Sovereign and of his country, his best 
blood, at your bidding, will be poured out 
with the same heroic prodigality as your 
own. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was most anxious 
to meet the wishes of the House, and 
should therefore, with the leave of the 
House, withdraw his Amendment. He 
had a deep impression upon the subject 
which was then under the consideration of 
the House. A Christian nation was asked 
to cast aside every religious consideration 
—every consideration of Christianity—in 
order to admit the Jews, who repudiated 


Christianity, to legislate for that Christian 


nation. And he must express his surprise 
that the right hon. Gentleman should have 
compared the feeling against this measure 
to that which was excited against the mea- 
sure of 1829. He could not but express his 
surprise at hearing a member of a Church 
professing to be the most exclusively 
Christian desiring to cast aside every 
consideration connected with Christia- 
nity, in order to admit those who were 
the most opposed to that religion. There 
was but one solution of this anomaly, 
and that had been given by the noble 
Member for Arundel, in justification of 
his supporting the introduction of the mea- 
sure before the House. The noble Lord 
declared that he was for breaking down all 
the legal enactments which had been reared 
for the defence of the Church, well know- 
ing that when these were removed, infi- 
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delity would rush in, and for a time cover 
(as he expressed it) large districts of the 
country; but that in the end Christianity 
would triumph, and that, profiting by the 
recoil from infidelity, the Roman Church 
would gather the people of this country 
within her rigid fold. Now, these antici- 
pations might in some degree account 
for the support given to this measure 
by the noble Lord, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sheil), and other Roman 
Catholics ; but they certainly justified 
the opposition to it which he and other 
members of the Church of England per- 
severed in. But another circumstance de- 
served to be marked. Roman Catholic 
Members, who had last addressed the 
House in support of this measure, the 
hon. Member for Ennis on a former occa- 
sion, the right hon. Master of the Mint on 
the present occasion, had in succession 
warned the House to yield this measure, 
lest it be compelled to do so hereafter by 
external force. Was it then the sweet re- 
collection of the Clare election that caused 
the right hon. Gentleman to compare this 
measure to that of 1829? They had seen 
their table heaped with petitions in favour 
of the Jews; but did the House know 
how those petitions had originated? They 
had lately heard strange stories with 
regard to the City election; and it had 
lately come to his knowledge that the 
wealth of the hon. Gentleman who had 
been elected had been brought to bear 
even upon the framing of petitions to this 
House. It had come to his knowledge 
that individuals had been employed to ob- 
tain signatures in the suburbs of this me- 
tropolis; first, at the rate of ls. 6d. per 
hundred signatures, but that would not 
do; next, at the rate of 3s. per hundred, 
still that would not do; till at last the pe- 
titions were filled up at the rate of 5s. per 
hundred. He would not willingly believe 
that such things could have occurred, even 
among the very lowest of our population; 
but he thought he was bound to mention 
them, in order to show that this transpa- 
rent semblance of the popular feeling 
had been obtained at the rate of 5s. for 
100 signatures. He begged to submit 
this consideration to hon. Members who 
professed popular principles, that it was 
an insult to the Christianity of the great 
majority of the people, if they attempted 
to remove the Christian character of the 
House. The great majority of the people 
of this country were Christians, and the 
great majority had a right to establish and 
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maintain the character of the representa. 
tive assembly in accordance with their re. 
ligious opinions. He had heard some 
vague anticipations expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that he hoped by a closer contact with the 
Jews in this House they might be con. 
verted. It was passing strange that the 
right hon. Gentleman, himself a member 
of the most exclusive Church that the 
world had ever seen, should suppose that by 
admitting the Jews to this House any seri- 
ous impression would be made upon them, 
What were the laws, what was the nature 
of the religious code, by which this people 
were governed ? Why,they were as exclusive 
as the religion the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
fessed. These laws were embodied in the 
Mishna and the Talmud; the Mishna was 
the embodiment of the traditionary or oral 
law of the Jews, compiled by Rabbi Judah 
200 years after the Christian era? Why, 
because at that time many Christians prac- 
tised circumcision and other Jewish rites, 
so that by the law of Moses the Christian 
could not be distinguished from the Jews, 
and the Mishna was compiled to keep the 
Jews separate from Christians. The Tal- 
mud was written for the same purpose, 
when, in the days of Constantine, Christi- 
anity prevailed in the Roman empire; 
again the Jews adopted a code in the Tal- 
mud to keep themselves a separate people. 
Could it be wondered at that they wished to 
separate themselves, when we remember 
that they believe all to be promised to them 
exclusively by the decrees of Providence ? 
What were the facts in the modern history 
of the Jews? When they first appeared 
in this country after their banishment by 
Edward I., we find them in treaty with 
the Rump Parliament, about two years 
after the murder of the king, for the pur- 
chase of the Bodleian Library, and of St. 
Paul’s, which they proposed to convert into 
asynagogue. They offered 500,0001.; the 
Parliament asked 800,000/., which the 
Jews would not or could not give; and so 
the negotiation was broken off. The 
National Assembly of France, in 1791, 
about two years before the execution of the 
King of France, considered their claims. 
The National Assembly granted their 
prayer, and allowed them the privileges 
of citizens on taking the oaths to the 
State. They received this with joy; 
but when Napoleon, some years after- 
wards, collected them together again, and 
allowed them to be governed by their own 
laws, and their own officers, they ac- 
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cepted this decree with exultation and 
delight. Who then should tell him 
that a feeling of nationality did not per- 
yade the Jews—that they had forgotten 
that they were a separate nation? Were 
Members of that as yet Christian House 
to erase from their memories the whole 
history of the Jewish nation? Were they 
to forget that for 1,500 years the Jews 
were the chosen people of God, and that 
for 1,800 years they have been scattered 
over all the nations of the earth? Were 
they to be deaf to the decrees of Provi- | 
dence, that, because the Jews knew not 
the time of their visitation, they should 
be scattered throughout the nations of the 
earth; that, because they would not accept | 
Christ as their true King, therefore God 
in his providence had decreed that they 
were unfit to legislate for themselves ?— 
Were they, the representatives of a Christian 
people, to set at naught the truths of pro-. 
pheey—were they to be blind to the fulfil- 
ment of the decrees of Providence—were 
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State, was struck down, and he wished to 
know where they were to end? To that 
question he had never heard an answer 
given. In answer to those who charged 
him with intolerance, he wished to show 
that the bounds of the constitution, as in- 
cluded in the term Christian, were not 
narrow. According to Hooker, the Church 
and the State were one; and, according to 
the principles which were now acted upon, 
all who were baptised were members of 
the visible Church; and according to the 
constitution as it stood, with the small ex- 
ception of some few Jews and other in- 
fidels, the limits of the State were identi- 
cal with those of the Church. Let them 
look to what constituted the visible Church. 
In the elaborate works of Hooker it was 
stated that— 


the Jews. 


“As for those virtues that belong to moral 
righteousness and honesty of life, we do not men- 
tion them because they are not proper unto Chris- 
tian men as they are Christian, but do concern 
them as they are men. ‘True it is, the want of 
these virtues excludeth from salvation. So doth 


they to pass by unnoticed those great ma- | much more the absence of inward belief of heart ; 
nifestations of divine justice—were they in | so doth despair and lack of hope ; so emptiness of 


their weakness to call upon a people to ; Christian love and charity. But we speak now of 

| the visible Church, whose children are signed with 
the mark ‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ In 
whomsoever these things are, the Church doth 
acknowledge them for her children—them only 
she holdeth for aliens and strangers in whom 
these things are not found. For want of these it 


legislate for them whom God had pro- 


nounced to be unfit to legislate for them- | 


selves—and, in defiance of every convic- | 


tion which such considerations must pro- | 
duce in their minds, were they to adopt the | 
doubtful system of a double conscience, 
holding that religion was to guide a man 
in his home, in his household, in his pri- 
vate actions, but that when he approached 
this House he should prepare himself to 
enter and act with an assembly which had 
east off Christianity as its characteristic, 
and whose acts were supposed to coincide 
with that repudiation ? Was this abandon- 
ment of principle in accordance with their 


general policy? From day to day they heard | 


Members of the House extolling the prin- 


ciple of free imports: to that they yielded | 
up their colonies, and now they were called | 
upon to yield up Christianity as the prin- | 


ciple which should avowedly guide the de- 
cisions of the Legislature; and in favour 


of what principle were they so to yield up | 
What was the | 


the guidance of religion ? 
principle which required such sacrifices ? 
Why, it was no principle at all, but merely 
a system which was called progress. He 


Wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern-| 


ment, who talked so much of progress, 
whither they were going? To what bourn 
they were tending? One, however, after 
another of principles and institutions which 
were formerly deemed essential to the 


| is that Saracens, Jews, and infidels, are excluded 


| out of the bounds of the Church. Others we may 
| not deny to be of the visible Church as long as 
| these things are not wanting inthem. For ap- 
| parent it is, all men are of necessity either Chris- 
| tians or not Christians. If by external profession 
| they be Christians, then they are of the visible 
| Church of Christ ; and Christians by external pro- 
| fession they are all whose mark of recognisance 
| hath in it those things which we have mentioned. 
| Yea, although they be impious idolators, wicked 
| heretics, persons excommunicable—yea, and cast 
out for notorious improbity. Such we deny not 
to be imps and limbs of Satan, even as long as 
they continue such. Is it possible, then, that the 
self-same men should belong both to the synagogue 
of Satan and to the Church of Jesus Christ ?— 
unto that Church which is his mystical body ? 
Not possible ; because that body consisteth of 
none but only true Israelites—true sons of Abra- 
ham—true servants and saints of God. Howbeit. 
of the visible body and Church of Jesus Christ 
those may be, and oftentimes are, in respect of 
the main parts of their outward profession, who, 
| in regard of their inward disposition of mind— 
yea, of external conversation—yea, even of some 
part of their very profession, are most worthily 
hateful in the sight of God himself, and in the 
| eyes of the sounder part of the visible Church 
| most execrable.” 


He said, then, that unless there were to 


' 


| be no limits at all—unless they were 
to receive avowed infidels, he could not 
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delity would rush in, and for a time cover 
(as he expressed it) large districts of the 
country; but that in the end Christianity 
would triumph, and that, profiting by the 
recoil from infidelity, the Roman Church 
would gather the people of this country 
within her rigid fold. Now, these antici- 
pations might in some degree account 
for the support given to this measure 
by the noble Lord, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sheil), and other Roman 
Catholics ; but they certainly justified 
the opposition to it which he and other 
members of the Church of England per- 
severed in. But another circumstance de- 
served to be marked. Roman Catholic 
Members, who had last addressed the 
House in support of this measure, the 
hon. Member for Ennis on a former occa- 
sion, the right hon. Master of the Mint on 
the present occasion, had in succession 
warned the House to yield this measure, 
lest it be compelled to do so hereafter by 
external force. Was it then the sweet re- 
collection of the Clare election that caused 
the right hon. Gentleman to compare this 
measure to that of 1829? They had seen 
their table heaped with petitions in favour 
of the Jews; but did the House know 


how those petitions had originated? They 
had lately heard strange stories with 
regard to the City election; and it had 
lately come to his knowledge that the 
wealth of the hon. Gentleman who had 
been elected had been brought to bear 
even upon the framing of petitions to this 


House. It had come to his knowledge 
that individuals had been employed to ob- 
tain signatures in the suburbs of this me- 
tropolis; first, at the rate of 1s. 6d. per 
hundred signatures, but that would not 
do; next, at the rate of 3s. per hundred, 
still that would not do; till at last the pe- 
titions were filled up at the rate of 5s. per 
hundred. He would not willingly believe 
that such things could have occurred, even 
among the very lowest of our population; 
but he thought he was bound to mention 
them, in order to show that this transpa- 
rent semblance of the popular feeling 
had been obtained at the rate of 5s. for 
100 signatures. He begged to submit 
this consideration to hon. Members who 
professed popular principles, that it was 
an insult to the Christianity of the great 
majority of the people, if they attempted 
to remove the Christian character of the 
House. The great majority of the people 
of this country were Christians, and the 
great majority had a right to establish and 
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maintain the character of the representa. 
tive assembly in accordance with their re. 
ligious opinions. He had heard some 
vague anticipations expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that he hoped by a closer contact with the 
Jews in this House they might be con. 
verted. It was passing strange that the 
right hon. Gentleman, himself a member 
of the most exclusive Church that the 
world had ever seen, should suppose that by 
admitting the Jews to this House any seri- 
ous impression would be made upon them, 
What were the laws, what was the nature 
of the religious code, by which this people 
were governed ? Why,they were as exclusive 
as the religion the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
fessed. These laws were embodied in the 
Mishna and the Talmud; the Mishna was 
the embodiment of the traditionary or oral 
law of the Jews, compiled by Rabbi Judah 
200 years after the Christian era? Why, 
because at that time many Christians prac- 
tised circumcision and other Jewish rites, 
so that by the law of Moses the Christian 
could not be distinguished from the Jews, 
and the Mishna was compiled to keep the 
Jews separate from Christians. The Tal- 
mud was written for the same purpose, 
when, in the days of Constantine, Christi- 
anity prevailed in the Roman empire; 
again the Jews adopted a code in the Tal- 
mud to keep themselves a separate people. 
Could it be wondered at that they wished to 
separate themselves, when we remember 
that they believe all to be promised to them 
exclusively by the decrees of Providence ? 
What were the facts in the modern history 
of the Jews? When they first appeared 
in this country after their banishment by 
Edward I., we find them in treaty with 
the Rump Parliament, about two years 
after the murder of the king, for the pur- 
chase of the Bodleian Library, and of St. 
Paul’s, which they proposed to convert into 
asynagogue. They offered 500,000I.; the 
Parliament asked 800,0001., which the 
Jews would not or could not give; and so 
the negotiation was broken off. The 
National Assembly of France, in 1791, 
about two years before the execution of the 
King of France, considered their claims. 
The National Assembly granted their 
prayer, and allowed them the privileges 
of citizens on taking the oaths to the 
State. They received this with joy; 
but when Napoleon, some years after- 
wards, collected them together again, and 
allowed them to be governed by their own 
laws, and their own officers, they ac- 
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cepted this decree with exultation and 
delight. Who then should tell him 
that a feeling of nationality did not per- 
yade the Jews—that they had forgotten 
that they were a separate nation? Were 
Members of that as yet Christian House 
to erase from their memories the whole 
history of the Jewish nation? Were they 
to forget that for 1,500 years the Jews 
were the chosen people of God, and that 
for 1,800 years they have been scattered 
over all the nations of the earth? Were 
they to be deaf to the decrees of Provi- | 
dence, that, because the Jews knew not 
the time of their visitation, they should 
be scattered throughout the nations of the 
earth; that, because they would not accept 
Christ as their true King, therefore God 
in his providence had decreed that they 
were unfit to legislate for themselves ?— 
Were they, the representatives of a Christian 
people, to set at naught the truths of pro-. 
phecy—were they to be blind to the fulfil- | 


ment of the decrees of Providence—were | 
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State, was struck down, and he wished to 
know where they were to end? To that 
question he had never heard an answer 
given. In answer to those who charged 
him with intolerance, he wished to show 
that the bounds of the constitution, as in- 
cluded in the term Christian, were not 
narrow. According to Hooker, the Church 
and the State were one; and, according to 
the principles which were now acted upon, 
all who were baptised were members of 
the visible Church; and according to the 
constitution as it stood, with the small ex- 
ception of some few Jews and other in- 
fidels, the limits of the State were identi- 
cal with those of the Church. Let them 
look to what constituted the visible Church. 
In the elaborate works of Hooker it was 
stated that— 


“As for those virtues that belong to moral 
righteousness and honesty of life, we do not men- 
tion them because they are not proper unto Chris- 
tian men as they are Christian, but do concern 
them as they are men. True it is, the want of 
these virtues excludeth from salvation. So doth 


they to pass by unnoticed those great ma- | much more the absence of inward belief of heart ; 
nifestations of divine justice—were they in | so doth despair and lack of hope ; so emptiness of 
their weakness to call upon a people to ; Christian love and charity. But we speak now of 


legislate for them whom God had pro- | 
nounced to be unfit to legislate for them- | 
selves—and, in defiance of every convic- | 


tion which such considerations must pro- | 
duce in their minds, were they to adopt the | 


doubtful system of a double conscience, 

holding that religion was to guide a man | 
in his home, in his household, in his pri- | 
vate actions, but that when he approached 
this House he should prepare himself to | 
enter and act with an assembly which had 
east off Christianity as its characteristic, 
and whose acts were supposed to coincide | 
with that repudiation? Was this abandon- | 
ment of principle in accordance with their 

general policy? From day to day they heard 

Members of the House extolling the prin-| 
ciple of free imports; to that they yielded | 
up their colonies, and now they were called | 
upon to yield up Christianity as the prin- 
ciple which should avowedly guide the de- 
cisions of the Legislature; and in favour 
of what principle were they so to yield up| 
the guidance of religion? What was the: 
principle which required such sacrifices ? | 
Why, it was no principle at all, but merely 
a system which was called progress. He 
Wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who talked so much of progress, 
whither they were going? To what bourn | 


the visible Church, whose children are signed with 
the mark ‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ In 
whomsoever these things are, the Church doth 
acknowledge them for her children—them only 
she holdeth for aliens and strangers in whom 
these things are not found. For want of these it 


| is that Saracens, Jews, and infidels, are excluded 
| out of the bounds of the Church. 


Others we may 
not deny to be of the visible Church as long as 
these things are not wanting inthem. For ap- 
parent it is, all men are of necessity either Chris- 
tians or not Christians. If by external profession 


| they be Christians, then they are of the visible 
| Church of Christ ; and Christians by external pro- 
| fession they are all whose mark of recognisance 


hath in it those things which we have mentioned. 
Yea, although they be impious idolators, wicked 
heretics, persons excommunicable—yea, and cast 
out for notorious improbity. Such we deny not 
to be imps and limbs of Satan, even as long as 
they continue such. Is it possible, then, that the 
self-same men should belong both to the synagogue 
of Satan and to the Church of Jesus Christ ?— 
unto that Church which is his mystical body ? 


| Not possible ; because that body consisteth of 
| none but only true Israelites—true sons of Abra- 


ham—true servants and saints of God. Howbeit. 
of the visible body and Church of Jesus Christ 
those may be, and oftentimes are, in respect of 
the main parts of their outward profession, who, 
in regard of their inward disposition of mind— 
yea, of external conversation—yea, even of some 
part of their very profession, are most worthily 
hateful in the sight of God himself, and in the 
eyes of the sounder part of the visible Church 


| most execrable.” 


they were tending ? One, however, after He said, then, that unless there were to 
another of principles and institutions which | be no limits at all—unless they were 
were formerly deemed essential to the|to receive avowed infidels, he could not 
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conceive a wider or more liberal definition 
than was now allowed to constitute a title 
of admission to this House. Such were 
the soundest opinions of the soundest di- 
vine as to the bounds of the visible 
Church. If he understood the constitution, 
it was this—that the State had only the 
right to inquire who was, or who was not, 
of the visible Church, and that as in ec- 
clesiastical matters the power of the State 
was limited to questions of outer discipline 
and appointment, so the religious qualifi- 
cations of the State were confined to what 
he had shown to be the limitation of the 
visible Church, or as it was termed, the ‘‘fo- 
rum exterius;’’ and, that, far from being in 
danger of following the Inquisition, as the 
right hon. Master of the Mint would have 
them apprehend, in its interference with 
matters of conscience and inward belief, 
the ‘‘ forum interius,’’ as it was termed, 
into questions which admittedly were not 
its province, the constitution limited itself 
to the wise acceptation of Christian profes- 
sion. It was a dangerous and unfounded 


novelty this crying out that the constitu- 
tion was founded on bigotry and intoler- 
ance, and he warned the House against 
yielding to it the best interests of the State 


and of Religion. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PgtTiTIons PResENTED. By the Bishop of Oxford, from 
Clergy and Laity of the City of Chichester, and various 
other places, against the Admission of Jews into Parlia- 
ment. — From Inhabitants of Hitchin, complaining of the 
present Burden of Taxation, and against any Additional 
Expenses being Incurred by Increasing the Military De- 
fences of the Country.—From Clerks, Masters, Matrons, 
and others connected with the Administration of the 
Poor Law, for a Superannuation Fund for all Meritorious 
Officers.—By Lord Stanley, from Inhabitants of the Pa- 
rish of Vere, in the Island of Jamaica, complaining of 
the Sugar Duties Act, and praying for Relief.—By Lord 
Ashburton, from the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Manchester Unity, of Southampton and Devizes, that 
the Provisions of the Bencfit Societies Act may be Ex- 
tended to them.—From Inhabitants of Worcester, and 
Ratepayers and others of the Parish of Ware, for the 
Enactment of Sanitary Measures. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Lorp COLCHESTER, pursuant to no- 


tice, rose to move for returns relating to 
the steam vessels belonging to the various 
parties who have entered into contracts for 
the conyeyance of mails, in order to show 
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their capacity for carrying guns and being 
employed as vessels of war. His object in 
moving for these returns was to obtain in. 
formation, showing how far these vessels 
could be made available for the public ser. 
vice in case of war. The United States 
could at any moment obtain the services of 
yessels of this kind in case of war, and he 
wished to know whether we were in the 
same position. It was stipulated that 
these vessels should be built of sufficient 
strength to carry guns. There were sixty. 
three of them of 100-horse power and up. 
wards, and he wished to know whether 
they could be made available? He under. 
stood that there would be no objection to 
these returns; but he wished to have them 
laid before the House, as, from informa. 
tion which he had received, he believed 
that some of these vessels were not in a 
fit state for war if their services should be 


-required. 


The Eart of AUCKLAND said, that 
there could be no possible objection to the 
production of these returns. He could as- 
sure the noble Lord that the Admiralty had 
not been negligent in this respect; for a 
report on these vessels had been made to 
the Board of Admiralty at the end of the 
year 1846. He believed that these con- 
tract vessels would be ready to be placed 
at the disposal of the Government in the 
event of a war. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he wished to know whether the stipulations 
which had been made with these steam- 
packet companies had been carried out? 
It should be remembered that, in conse- 
quence of those stipulations, the Govern- 
ment and the East India Company paid 
500,000/. a year to these companies, for 
the purpose of rendering the carriage of 
letters and passengers cheaper. 

Returns ordered. 


RELATIONS WITH ROME. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN said, that 
he must thank the noble Marquess for his 
courtesy in acceding to the request made 
last night by his noble Friend near him 
(Lord Stanley) and by himself ; but though 
the noble Marquess had consented to delay 
the second reading, yet he (the Earl of 
Eglintoun) could not allow the Bill to go 
to the country without stating what he be- 
lieved was the opinion of those who were 
anxious for the integrity of the Protestant 
religion, in reference to this Bill. It was 
only within the last few minutes that he 
had been able to see the Bill; and he must 
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say that, as regarded its general principles, 
he saw no objection to it. He agreed with 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) who said 
a few words last night on the subject, that 
it was not only right, but advisable and 
proper that diplomatic relations should be 
established between the Court of Rome 
and this country. Not only did he feel 
this because he thought it was always ad- 
yisable that the interests of this country 
should be represented in a foreign country 
by an authorised agent of the Crown, but 
because he thought the fact of our having 
an authorised Ambassador from the Court 
of Rome in this country would be an ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the 
Queen in Her own dominions—an acknow- 
ledgment which never yet had been made 
by the Court of Rome. He saw no clause 
in this Bill, he should remark, which pre- 
vented the Pope from sending to this coun- 
try an ecclesiastic as an Ambassador. 
Whilst he admitted it would be proper and 
expedient and advisable for us to have di- 
plomatic relations with the Court of Rome; 
yet he did conceive that it would be a gross 
dereliction of our Protestant feelings if we 
allowed an ecclesiastic to come to this 
country in the capacity of an Ambassador 
from the Court of Rome. The embassy 
in London might be made a nucleus for 
Jesuits. When the proper time arrived, 
he now gave notice, he should move the 
insertion of a clause, prohibiting the recep- 
tion of any ecclesiastic in the capacity of 
Ambassador from the Court of Rome. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he would not complain of the state- 
ment which had just been made by the 
noble Earl. He did not mean to enter into 
any argument, or to offer any explanation 
of the provisions of this Bill at the present 
moment; but he could not listen to what 
the noble Earl had stated without assuring 
him that he should not ask their Lordships 
to assent to this Bill unless he was con- 
vineed that he should be able to prove to 
their satisfaction that it was one not only 
not likely to injure the Protestant religion, 
but that when it would come into operation 
it would be attended with benefit to and 
calculated to strengthen the Protestant re- 
ligion. 

The Bisnor of EXETER said, that in 
& measure so entirely new as this, it would 
have been better if all their Lordships had 
reserved to themselves the right of decid- 
ing when the discussion was regularly be- 
fore the House whether they would favour 

measure or not. He, therefore, la- 





mented that the noble Earl, for whom he 
entertained the highest respect, should 
have committed himself by the expression 
of an opinion in the way he had to-night. 
He was glad to hear from the noble Mar- 
quess that the Bill would be fraught with 
no injury to the Protestant religion, but 
that, on the contrary, it would tend to 
strengthen it. He heard that declaration 
with gratitude and pleasure. 
House adjourned. 


oe emer — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1848. 


MINvTES.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. V. Smith, 
from Northampton, for the Abolition of the Privilege 
now granted to Members of Parliament of Freedom 
from Arrest.—By Mr. Horsman, from several places, for 
Amendment of the Church Endowment Act.—By seve- 
ral hon. Members, from a great number of places, for 
and against the Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Mr. Chris- 
topher, from Lincoln, for Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. Fagan, from Cork, for the Abolition of 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—By Lord Ashley, and other 
hon. Members, from several places, complaining of the 
Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland), and 
against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. Bou- 
verie, from North Berwick, for Alteration of the Law re- 
specting Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By Mr. George 
Thompson, from Camberwell, for Inquiry respecting 
the Rajah of Sattara.— By Lord G. Bentinck, from Per- 
sons interested in the Cultivation of Sugar, for Consider- 
ation of the West India Colonies.x—By Mr. Buck, from 
Devon, Sir A. Hood, from Somerset, and Mr. Sheridan, 
from Aylesbury, for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ 
Certiftcates.—By Mr. Cowan, and Mr. M‘Gregor, from 
Edinburgh, for Inquiry respecting the Excise Laws.—By 
Mr. G. Thompson, from W. Cole, Journeyman Carpen- 
ter, of Bromley, Middlesex, for Alteration of Property 
Tax.—By Mr. H. Currie, from Guildford, for Reduction 
of Duty on Tea; and from Northampton, for Repeal of 
Window Duty.—By Mr. Duncan, from Forfar, for Re- 
peal or Alteration of the Bank of England Charter Act, 
and Banking (Scotland) Act.—By Lord E. Bruce, and Sir 
P. Egerton, from several Odd Fellows’ Societies, for Ex- 
tension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. C. Caven- 
dish, from Buckingham, for Repeal of the Game Laws.— 
By Lord John Russell, from Kilrush Board of Guardians, 
for Alteration of Law of Landlord and Tenant (Ireland), 
—From Northampton, for A dment of the Municipal 
Corporations Act.— By Mr. Simeon, from the Isle of 
Wight, and Mr. G. Thompson, from Greenwich, for Re- 
trenchment of the Naval and Military Expenditure.—By 
Mr. Buck, from Bideford, against Repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws.—By Mr. V. Smith, from Trustees of the Ge- 
neral Municipal Charities of Northampton, for Alteration 
of the Law affecting those Institutions.—By several hon. 
Members, from Poor Law Officers of various places, for 
a Superannuation Fund.—By Mr. Brand, from Hitchin, 
for Abolition of the Punishment of Death. 





SALE OF SPIRITS IN CANTEENS. 


Coronet LINDSAY asked the Secre- 
tary at War if it was in contemplation 
to restrict the sale of spirits in barrack 
canteens, and to propose any alteration in 
the existing system of letting them; or 
any plan which may be calculated to place 
those establishments on a footing more be- 
neficial to the service ¢ 
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Mr. F. MAULE said, that since the 
discussion of last year the subject had been 
carefully considered, and although the Go- 
vernment could not adopt the plan of the 
gallant Officer of doing away altogether 
with canteens in barracks, yet they had 
determined that on the expiration of the 
present licenses for the sale of spirits in 
canteens, no spirituous liquors should af- 
terwards be sold in canteens in barracks. 


IRISH REGISTRATION BILL. 

Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN inquired whether 
the Government intended at an early period 
to bring forward the long promised Regis- 
tration Bill for Ireland ? 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill on the subject. 


PRIVILEGES OF QUEEN’S COUNSEL— 
BURON vy. DENMAN. 
Mr. URQUHART begged to inquire 


of the Attorney General what decision had | 
been come to relative to the employment | 
of Queen’s Counsel ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL believed 
the hon. Member alluded to the petition 
which had been presented in the case of 


** Buron v. Denman,’ and he was glad 
the hon. Member had given him an oppor- 
tunity of correcting a misapprehension 
which existed somewhat to the prejudice 
of his hon. and learned Friend (Sir F. 
Kelly), and did some injustice to himself. 
The action was commenced long before the 
period at which he (the Attorney General) 
had the honour of holding his present 
office; and on the 5th June, 1844, Sir F. 
Kelly argued a demurrer on behalf of the 
present plaintiff. No step was taken from 
that period until November, 1846, when a 
motion was made in the Court of Exche- 
quer by Mr. Matthew D. Hill, Sir F. 
Kelly’s senior. When the case was about 
to be tried a short time back, he was in- 
formed by the counsel for the Admiralty 
that Sir F. Kelly was in the case, and 
that directions had been given that a brief 
should be handed to him; and upon an 
application being made to him, he advised 
the Admiralty not to release Sir F. Kelly 
from the advocacy of the case on the part 
of the Crown. That course had led to the 
presentation of a petition, and certain re- 
marks in the newspapers, on seeing which 
he had felt it to be his duty to write to Sir 
F. Kelly on the subject :— 

** From what I know of the circumstances, I 
believe that you are free from blame in this mat- 
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ter; but I shall be glad to receive any communi. 
cation you may have to make upon this subject, 
and have only to add, that I am willing, upon the 
part of the Crown, to release you from your en. 
gagement to the Crown, should you think that 
under the circumstances you ought to hold a brief 
for the plaintiff, or to decline to act for either 
party.” 


Sir F. Kelly replied as follows :— 


«* Temple, Jan. 21, 1848, 

“ My dear Attorney General—I am favoured 
with your letter on the subject of the actions by 
Buron and others against Captain Denman. 

“ The power of the Crown to require the ser- 
vices of the Queen’s counsel at all times is not 
disputed ; and as in this country every Queen’s 
counsel is known to be under an oath to plead for 
the Crown at its pleasure, I conceive that he ae- 
cepts every retainer from a subject under as 
plainly implied a reservation that he may be with- 
drawn by the Crown, as that he may be incapaci- 
tated by sickness or death. This power may in- 
deed be exercised so as to do injustice to indivi- 
dual suitors; and the question now is, whether it 
has been so exercised in this particular case, 

“ In the first place, I must exonerate you from 
any responsibility. Mr. Hay’s petition seems to 


| imply that Ihad acted as counsel for the plaintiffs 


except during a short interval, until the month 
of May last, and that you then required my ser- 
vices. The fact is, that I have not so acted in 
any way since the month of June, 1845 ; and that 
in the following month of July (1845), having been 
appointed Soliciter General, I was almost imme. 
diately called upon to advise and assist the Minis- 
ters of the Crown upon certain measures (which 
became law under the Act of 8th and 9th of Vie- 
toria, cap. 92) involving the consideration of the 
whole system of the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa, of the conduct of our naval commanders 
there, and of our relations with the Court of 
Brazil. It was obvious that I could not, after 
communications of this nature, and upon these 
subjects, with the Ministers of the Crown, assist 
the plaintiffs in these causes as their leading eoun- 
sel, after the defence was taken up by the Govern- 
ment. It was, probably, this consideration that 
induced the then Attorney General to require my 
services, and at least restrain me from appearing 
against the Crown upon the trial. You, as Attor- 
ney General, when the causes seemed about to be 
tried a few months ago, merely abstained from in- 
terfering with the decision of your predecessor. 
And as far as regards the mere loss of my assis- 
tance, there could be no hardship or injustice, 
for the whole bar was open to the plaintiffs for 
the selection of a leading counsel to supply my 
place. 

“ But it is urged that after having been con- 
sulted and trusted with the case by the plaintiffs, 
I at least ought not to appear as counsel against 
them ; and certainly if I possessed a knowledge of 
any facts imparted to me by the plaintiffs, which I 
might in a moment of inadvertence disclose, or the 
consciousness of which could in any way affect my 
conduct in the cause, I should feel it my duty to 
request your authority, not indeed to act as coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs, for my communications with 
the Crown while I was Solicitor General render 
that impossible, but to retire from the case alto- 
gether. And as you allude to imputations in the 
newspapers, or elsewhere, of undue motives, I 
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must be permitted to observe that if any counsel, 
circumstanced as I am, could be influenced by per- 
sonal considerations at all, he would do his best 
to obtain the license of the Crown to act as coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs. If actuated by the love of 
fame, he would seek to be the leading counsel for 
thesubject (generally the popular party) rather than 
third or fourth counsel for the Crown. If by the 
love of money, his interest would equally point the 
same way; for, as you and I well know, the fees 
paid by the Crown are always ona far lower scale 
than those of individual suitors. In almost the 
last ease in which I was opposed to the Crown, my 
fees were more than nine times the amount of the 
then Solicitor General’s ; and in these very cases, 
they would have been four or five times the amount 
of even your’s as leading counsel for the Crown. 

“ But whatever may be my own inclinations, or 
my interest, I have no grounds upon which I can 
claim indulgence, for having only held some con- 
sultations upon the pleadings many years ago, and 
argued a demurrer, I think early in 1845, I have 
not the slightest recollection of a single fact com- 
municated to me on the part of the plaintiffs upon 
which I can found a claim to be excused from ap- 
pearing as counsel for the Crown. 

“Whether from the plaintiffs being foreigners, 
andthe importance of all that belongs to our legal 
institutions being placed beyond suspicion among 
foreign nations, you may think it right to release 
me from appearing upon the trial for the Crown, 
is a question entirely for your own consideration, 
upon which T do not offer an opinion.—I remain, 
my dear Attorney General, very truly yours, 

“ Firzroy Key.” 


On receipt of the letter he had signified the 
intention of the Crown to the Admiralty, 
and @ communication had been made to 
the noble Lord at the head of that Board, 
that the Crown would not insist on the ser- 
vices of Sir F, Kelly in the case of ‘ Buron 
v. Denman.” 


JAMAICA, 

Mr. GOULBURN wished to know why 
Jamaica had been omitted in the statement 
of the affairs of the several West Indian 
colonies laid before the House; and also if 
there would be any objection on the part 
of Government to lay the last intelligence 
from Jamaica on the table. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman had had the kind- 
ness to give him notice of his intention to 
ask the question, he had applied to the Co- 
lonial Office on the subject, and was enabled 
to state that the reason that no blue book 
had been laid on the table respecting Ja- 
maica was, that it had not been received. 
Owing to the ample information which 
had been forwarded by Lord Elgin, Earl 
Grey had stated he could add nothing to 
the sources of intelligence already opened 
by the noble Lord. With respect to the 
latter part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
question, he had to say that no despatch 
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had been received giving any general ac- 
count of the state of Jamaica; but that as 
soon as such a document should be receiy- 
ed, it was the intention of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to communicate it 
without delay to the House. 


Policy. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he understood the 
estimate for the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment was 1,400,000/., and he wished to 
ask the noble Lord the First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests whether he had any 
objection to lay upon the table of the House 
a detailed account of the estimate, and also 
whether the Woods and Forests considered 
they were responsible for the amount ? 

Viscount MORPETH replied, he had 
been assured by the architect that not more 
than 1,400,000/. would be required. He 
hoped the architect would be able to bear 
out his assurance. 

Mr. OSBORNE thought that after the 
answer given by the noble Lord, consider- 
ing that they had a deficient and sinking 
revenue, he was entitled to put a question 
to the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
begged to ask if the noble Lord was pre- 
pared to check this enormous expenditure, 
and if he would give that House an assur- 
ance that no more than 1,400,000/., as 
specified in the estimate, should be spent 
upon the building ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL replied, that 
he was not able to say more than had been 
said by his noble Friend. He hoped the 
estimate would be adhered to; but as to 
being responsible for any architect, it was 
quite out of the question. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 

Mr. HUME: Sir, I have to ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Youghal, whether 
he intends to bring on his Motion, consist- 
ing of forty articles, every one of which 
would oceupy an ordinary night’s debate. 
I merely speak with a view to his having 
his whole statement to lay before the 
House. He must allow me to say—and I 
do it with all deference I am sure, now 
that the House is all together, and the 
public are so anxious upon the question 
—I am quite confident that I may appeal 
with perfect safety to the Mover and Se- 
conder of the Amendment of last night, 
that they are as anxious for the debate to 
proceed without interruption as those on 
this side of the House. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I trust the hon. and learned 
Member for Youghal will postpone his Mo- 
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tion, I have had as much experience of 
Motions in my time as any man, and I 
have learnt by experience that it is unwise 
to press such a Motion, except at the pro- 
per time; and I will advise the hon. and 
earned Gentleman really to allow the de- 
bate on this question to proceed. I will 
promise him a much better hearing at a 
future period than he can expect if he 
forces it upon the House on this occasion. 
I beg the hon. and learned Member to 
understand that I do not wish to prevent 
his bringing forward the Motion, or stating 
what he pleases, for I am most anxious 
to encourage every thing of the kind; but 
it is right that we should not be interrupted 
in the string of argument which has been 
commenced, which we ought to elucidate 
as much as possible, with a view of clear- 
ing with the public out of doors, as well as 
in doors, these things. I can only say, 
that it will be a great favour to myself if 
this debate proceed. I may appeal to every 
Member of the House that they will be 
most anxious also. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Before the hon. and 
learned Member rises to answer the appeal 
which has been put to him, I, as the Mover 
of the Amendment which was under dis- 
cussion in the House last night, can say, 
that I believe it to be the universal wish 
on this side of the House that the debate 
should close this evening. I therefore ask 
him, whether it will be desirable for him 
to proceed with the Motion, against, I may 
say, the whole sense of the House? 

Mr. ANSTEY: Mr. Speaker, before I 
anager to answer the appeal which has 

een made to me by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, I beg to assure the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, that if it were 
possible for me to postpone the Motion in 
which I have an interest in favour of his 
Motion, I should be most happy to render 
to that hon. Member that poor service. 
But as to the other hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume), I do put it to this House that the 
appeal which has been made to me is not 
fair—that I am unfairly dealt with, when 
the appeal which has been addressed to 
me by that hon. Gentleman in private, is 
repeated thus with all the assistance and 
support that the presence of a number of 
impatient Members—I mean impatient for 
the termination of this debate, and un- 
willing perhaps to permit the opening of 
the Motion in which I am interested—can 
give it. To that hon. Gentleman, in pri- 
vate, I made this answer, and I now again 
make it in presence of this House—that 
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assuming for a moment that this were rey 
integra, and that I was now for the first 
time called upon to say whether I would 
press upon this House or not the Motion of 
which I have given notice—assuming that 
I had not repeatedly postponed it: in 
the first instance, because I found that it 
was in the power of Government to shut 
me out, inasmuch as I had not complied 
with the forms of the House, and had 
given notice for a Monday, on which day 
debates take precedence of notices of Mo- 
tion; and on another occasion, in order 
that a Bill, said to be for the preservation 
of life, might not be obstructed in its pas. 
sage through the House—a Bill to which I 
was hostile, and in refusing to give way 
in favour of which, therefore, I was mak- 
ing myself liable to the charge of having 
obstructed it; assuming, again, that the 
day which was given me for the purpose 
of bringing on my Motion had not been lost 
by the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government moving and carrying 
the adjournment of the House, and thereby 
postponed it to the day for which I had 
given this notice—taking. all these assump- 
tions to be true, even then I do put it to 
the House whether the statement which I 
made just now to the hon. Member, and 
which I am now going to repeat, is not 4 
satisfactory answer. I told that hon. Gen- 
tleman, I tell him now, and I repeat it in 
presence of the House, that last night a 
number of hon. Members on both sides of 
the House, intending to take a part in the 
Jewish Bill, and not intending to be pre- 
sent on the occasion of my Motion, came 
to me and asked me in a pressing manner, 
one after another, whether it was my in- 
tention to persevere, or whether, if the 
House showed its reluctance to hear me, | 
would give way unappealed to; and, in 
some of these instances, it was put to me 
as a man of honour, whether or no it was 
my intention to give way or to persevere; 
and I answered those hon. Gentlemen, one 
and all, upon my word of honour, that, 
let the consequences be what they might, 
however much my position in the House 
might be affected by my determination, t 
proceed; for I was in this position—that | 
could not go back, and that I must perse 
vere; and upon the faith of that assurance, 
several hon. Gentlemen, as I told the hon. 
Member for Montrose, have left the House. 
After this I shall best consult my views of 
propriety when I tell the hon. Gentleman 
firmly and respectfully that it is not my 
intention to go back from my assurance; 
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that I find it impossible for me to accede 
to his application; and, however reluctant- 


ly, 1 must proceed with this Motion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The hon. 
Member will understand that if he pro- 
ceeds it is against the wish of the House. 
It is for the public convenience that I ask 
him to put it off; it is to allow a debate to 
continue that has already begun. I have 
no objection to the hon, Gentleman’s Mo- 
tion. It is a general rule to allow debates 
to proceed in preference to other matters; 
and it is right to call the hon. Member’s 
attention to that rule, as he is probably 
less acquainted with our usages than Mem- 
bers are who have had more experience. 

Mr. ANSTEY: I am perfectly aware 
that the course I am taking is not the 
general one; but I think, Sir, that I shall 
show the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
before I sit down, that I have very good 
reason for making this an exception to the 
rule that he has propounded. It would be 
impossible for me to pursue any course but 
that on which I am going to insist, without 
displeasifg, in the most eminent degree, 
the noble Lord himself. When I inform 
the noble Lord, which I do at this early 
period, that I am about to ask for more 
than papers—that the object of my Motion 
is preliminary to another of a much graver 
kind, affecting the position of some Col- 
leagues of that noble Lord, and perhaps 
of that noble Lord himself; I trust that I 
do not mistake the character of the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London, 
when I express my conviction that he will 
be the first to urge me to proceed with it. 

Sir, I do not undervalue the importance 
of the Bill now before the House. I will 
not attempt to deny that it is what it has 
been described to be this evening—a na- 
tional measure. But before I sit down, I 
shall satisfy, I trust, some hon. Members 
in this House that the object which I pro- 
pose to further by the Motion of which I 
have given notice is far more important ; 
and that the national interests to which 
my Motion relates are of far greater conse- 
quence than those which the noble Lord’s 
Bill professes to regulate. And if the no- 
ble Lord still founds himself on the sup- 
[ered unimportance of the objects which I 
have in view, I will answer the noble Lord 
in the words of his own Colleague (the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland). I will read to the 
uoble Lord the opinion of Lord Clarendon, 
then Lord Privy Seal, when he was called 
upon by the Marquess of Londonderry in 
the House of Lords to defend the policy of 
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his embassy at the Court of Madrid. I 
quote from his speech of the 23rd July, 
1839. These are his words :— 

“ T think that any Member of Parliament who 
promotes discussion upon foreign affairs does a 
great public good. For it is astonishing, and 
at the same time lamentable, how great an apa- 
thy exists in England with regard to our rela- 
tions with foreign countries, and how much indif- 
ference there is as to whether our interests in 
every part of the world are properly protected— 
whether the reciprocal obligations of treaties are 
properly observed—whether every thing that is 
good in the laws, institutions, and practices of a 
foreign country is carefully collected and sent 
home—and, above all, whether every opportunity 
is turned to account for extending our commercial 
relations. For these, my Lords, I apprehend, in 
the present times, are the real duties of diplo- 
macy. It is always, therefore, with satisfaction 
that I see any subject connected with our foreign 
relations discussed in Parliament, in order that 
the country may have an opportunity of learning 
its true position with respect to other nations.” 


Having now, in the words of Lord Claren- 
don, replied to his noble Colleague, I shall 
leave the matter there without attempting 
to weaken the effect of that reply by any 
words of mine. But, Sir, let me remove 
a misapprehension of the hon. Member for 
Montrose. Let me inform that hon. Gen- 
tleman that the difficulty which he appre- 
hends is imaginary—let me assure him 
that, although I am led into some matters 
of detail, and that, although my notice of 
Motion ranges over some forty subjects, 
those which I have to propose to the 
House to-night are two only—the danger 
of foreign aggression from abroad: the 
danger of treason at home. 

Sir, these are the subjects which I have 
to bring under the notice of this House. 
It is no question of faction—it is no 
fleeting, ephemeral matter of the day—it 
is no mere abstraction pressing for no im- 
mediate settlement—it is a most prac- 
tical and most important question. It 
most deeply and painfully affects, as long 
as it remains unsettled, the character of 
this country, represented by the present 
servants of the Crown, in the eyes of fo- 
reign nations and of our own subjects; 
and I could not have conceived, until I 
heard it this night, that any of those 
servants could for a moment dare to seek 
to have a question of that magnitude 
postponed in favour of any other question 
whatsoever. 

Sir, it is an appeal to the great inquest 
of the nation to inquire into charges of 
crime. It is an appeal to the high Coun- 
cil of State to advise Her Majesty on 
matters of great national import. Not a 
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word shall fall from my lips this night 
which is unworthy of the subject; or unfit 
to be uttered in the hearing of such a 
Council and such a Court. 

Sir, the impression has gone abroad 
that the question which I have to bring 
before the House is one of a_ personal 
character. Sir, I will deal with that ques- 
tion more in detail by and by. At pre- 
sent I content myself with an emphatic 
denial. I speak in the presence of that 
noble Lord against whom my charges 
point. I will venture to say, in the pre- 
sence of that noble Lord, without the fear 
of contradiction, that personal questions 
between us have never passed; and that, 
probably, before these avcusations were 
cpoeeapy he never heard the name of the 

umble individual who stands before him. 
For my part, at least, I can say, that until 
I became a Member of this House, so far 
from having had communication to the 
injury of the noble Lord, I had never set 
eyes on his person. As far as I am con- 
cerned, therefore, the question of person- 
ality has no basis; and I take this opportu- 
nity to say, that I am not the instrument 
or agent of the passion or vindictiveness of 
any other individual, whether a Member of 
this House or a stranger to it. Sir, the 
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question is too large for personalities. I 
have not consulted mine own ease or 
pleasure in bringing it before the House. 
It is avery painful and responsible duty 


that I have to perform. I have to present 
to the notice of the House a betrayed and 
enfeebled nation—a Crown degraded and 
oppressed—the resources of a great coun- 
try diverted from her defence, and con- 
verted to her ruin—her treasures lavished 
—her blood spilt like water in the destruc- 
tion of all that is dear to her—her hon- 
ours faded—her influence blighted—her 
name abhorred among nations—her public 
conduct the scorn and laughing-stock of 
all the world; and all this by the act of one 
man, at the absolute and arbitrary discre- 
tion of whom every one of us is at this mo- 
ment placed, because he acts without the 
authority of law, and without fear for his 
person. 

Sir, this in brief is the substance of the 
charge which I shall this night prefer in 
due form in my place against the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton. 

Sir, the nature of the danger from 
abroad to which I shall direct the attention 
of the House is simply this. I shall es- 
tablish upon the clearest evidence, and to 
the satisfaction of the House, that the 
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designs of our great and natural enemy the 
Czar of Russia, which, owing to a vari 
of causes, had greatly prospered during 
the last century which preceded the ad. 
vent of the noble Lord to the head of 
his office, have been during the period 
which has since elapsed —the period to 
which my notice of Motion relates—from 
the year 1830 down to the present time, 
forwarded with astonishing rapidity and 
success; that the present position of Russia 
in relation to England and the world, is 
immeasurably better, and prouder, and 
more prosperous than at any former period; 
and that the contrast between what she 
was at the death of the Empress Cathe. 
rine, and what she was at the day when 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs stepped into office, is in. 
comparably less startling than that picture 
which I might present, were I to compare 
her present proud position with that in 
which the noble Lord found her. It has 
been through his policy that the long cher. 
ished designs of Russia against the peace 
of the world, and the greatness of Eng- 
land, and set forth in the plainest terms in 
her own State papers, are now on the point 
of being realised. Let me add, that it 
depends greatly upon the decision which 
this House may take in reference—I will 
not say to my Motion, but in reference 
to the question to which my Motion re- 
lates—it depends greatly, I say, upon that 
decision now, whether we are to live to 
see the entire destruction of our greatness 
—whether we are to behold her establish- 
ing her dominion at Constantinople, and 
ruling at once over the West and the Hast 
—whether we are to behold the destrue- 
tion, not only of our Indian empire, and 
of our colonial dominion, but of the realm 
itself, 

Sir, let the House for one moment cast 
back its regards to the immense strides 
which that ambitious Power has made dur- 
ing the period which has elapsed since 
1772. Sir, in the interval that gigantic 
Power, the enemy of the peace of the 
world, has gained in Poland a territory a8 
large as that of Austria; in Turkey in Eu- 
rope, a territory as large as Prussia with- 
out the Rhenish provinces; in Turkey m 
Asia, a territory as large as that of the 
whole of Germany, including the Rhenish 
provinces and Belgium; in Sweden, a larger 
territory, larger than is now possessed by 
that Crown; in Persia, a territory as larg? 
as England; in Tartary, a territory as 
large as all Italy, Greece, and Spain, pul 
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together; and that, in fine, the extent of 
territory at present belonging to Russia, is 
double that which it was in the year 1772. 
In the same interval she has advanced 
her frontier 1,000 miles towards Calcutta ; 
1,000 miles towards Teheran; 850 miles 
towards the capitals of Europe; and 300 
miles towards Stockholm. She is at this 
moment in sight of that city fortifying her 
frontier, and by the labour of Polish con- 
yiets raising those batteries and fortresses 
on the Isle of Aland, from which at no 
distant day she will sally forth to complete 
the destruction of that ancient kingdom. 
Sir, how has she done this? It is good 
to lok back upon history, the history of 
the past, that it may guide us in the un- 
derstanding of the present. I put my 
hand upon the political testament of the 
Czar Peter. I read there that, in the 
judgment of the Czar, “no means should 
be neglected for obtaining, in furtherance 
of this end, the assistance of all the 
courts, and especially of the literary and 
scientific men of Europe, whether on con- 
siderations of interest, through the phi- 
lanthropie principles of modern philosophy, 
or by any other means which might be con- 
sidered more efficacious.” Religion, he 
says, is a useful means to the same end; 
and that it will be well ‘‘ to mix ourselves 
up at any price, and by every possible 
means, force, or stratagem, in all the com- 
plications of Europe; to extend ourselves 
by every possible means in the north to- 
wards the Baltic, and in the south towards 
Persia, the Black Sea, and Constantinople 
—to maintain the jealousy of England 
against Sweden and Denmark, in order to 
subjugate the one by mearts of the other 
—to flatter and caress Austria for the 
purpose of engaging her to drive the Turks 
out of Europe, and under pretext of as- 
sisting her to advance by the Black Sea 
to Constantinople—to flatter Austria un- 
ceasingly, and to realize against her by 
stealth enemies who shall gradually deprive 
her of her strength — and intimately con- 
vineed of this truth, that the commerce of 
India assures by its riches the empire of the 
world, to make unceasing war with Persia 
for the purpose of penetrating to the Per- 
sian Gulph, the centre of this commerce so 
much coveted.’’ And well and faithfully 
have those counsels been obeyed. From 
the time of the infamous Marquess of Car- 
marthen, Secretary of State to William 
Ill.—and whom, during his visit to his 
court, the Czar Peter found means to 
‘orrupt to his interest with the gold 
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of British merchants — Russia has never 
been without an agent to represent 
her in some of the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope. And, lest there should be any 
in this House who find it impossible to 
believe that a British statesman can com- 
mit the crime of Richelieu and of La 
Ferronays, Ministers of the Restoration, 
and of Molé, Minister of Louis Philippe, 
I would again invite their serious attention 
to the history of the last century. I 
would earnestly entreat them out of their 
experience of the past to make their guide 
for the present. They will find that the 
Government of St. Petersburg has never 
faded. 

Sir, we are familiar with the history of 
the last century. We know what have 
been the means that have been employed 
by this Power, which it suits some persons 
at this day to stigmatise, and some to 
praise, as a great Conservative Power. The 
history of the last century furnishes us with 
evidence that the diversity of the means at 
the disposal of this Power is only to be 
equalled by her readiness to make use of 
them. Insomuch that you have found her 
in one country pretending to support with 
the utmost zeal the doctrines of absolu- 
tism ; in another those of constitutional 
governments; in another those of aris- 
tocracy; and in another those of the wild- 
est democracy. You have her giving 
her hand to the insurgents in the United 
Colonies of North America, and assisting 
them to independence—you have her after- 
wards, when their independence is achieved, 
siding, not with the aristocratic or federal- 
ist school, but with Jefferson, and the wild 
Democrats and Jacobins of that transat- 
lantic commonwealth — the incendiary— 
for the Parliamentary annals of the times, 
and the despatches of our Ambassador, 
Lord Malmesbury, establish that charge 
—the incendiary which set on fire the 
metropolis of England, and the fanaticism 
of its populace, in the days of Lord George 
Gordon—you have her interfering to dis- 
turb the affairs of Spain at the end of the 
last and in the present century, in which 
country she had no personal interest — 
you have her again interfering in Poland 
in the way recommended and advised by 
the Czar—interfering there in the interests 
of ‘‘ humanity and civilisation and reli- 
gious liberty,” until Poland ceased to be 
—you have her in this present century 
detected in attempting in like manner to 
deprive this Crown of the comparatively 
small dominions which still remain to it on 
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the North American continent—you have 
her, in fine, establishing—to use the words 
of a diplomatist of the present day—the 
immense difference between herself and 
other Powers, in this, that while they have 
each their principles to maintain, she has 
no principles to maintain, but ends to ac- 
complish. Sir, after this it cannot surprise 
the House to find her supported at one and 
the same time, represented by agents, in 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries, and in the 
Cabinet of St. James’s. Sir, the whole 
mystery of the connexion — of the dis- 
graceful and treasonable connexion—is not 
for me to trace, neither have I now the 
means satisfactorily to trace it. I am 
content to establish the fact; and if I do so 
it will be impossible for the House to pause 
—it will be impossible for it not to go 
further, or to give this question the go- 
by. For at least I will endeavour not to 
deserve the censure which the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth gave, 
and, in my judgment, very properly gave 
to a former accusation, when some of the 
questions which I have to raise to-night 
were referred to in this House. It shall 
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not be to me that the words which I am 
going to quote shall be applied by the right 


hon. Gentleman, or by any other Member 
of this House. No man shall say that I 
‘*do not accuse any person of dishonest 
or corrupt motives, or that I confine my- 
self to a mere question of public policy of 
a doubtful nature.”’ I quote from the right 
hon. Baronet’s memorable speech on the 
Ist of March, 1843, which I shall by and 
by more minutely refer to. On the con- 
trary, Sir, I shall trace the noble Lord 
step by step through his policy, at first 
dark and tortuous, but latterly, as his po- 
sitions became established by long impu- 
nity and success, more confident and clear. 
I shall trace him step by step; I shall 
enumerate the material points of his po- 
licy; and I shall establish in every case a 
violation by the noble Lord of the laws of 
this country, of the law of nations, of the 
law of nature, and of the law of God; I 
shall ask the judgment of the House upon 
each crime taken separately, and upon 
the aggregate taken collectively; and I 
shall do this in a clear and unmistakeable 
manner, in my place, and upon my respon- 
sibility, as a Member of this House, and 
with the knowledge that if I fail to prose- 
cute the noble Lord to conviction, there is 
no censure and chastisement which this 
House has legal power to impose which 
I shall not most justly deserve. 
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Sir, the matter, however, does not rest 
here. It will not be a charge like that 
which was incurred by Mr. Fox and his 
Colleagues, when, in a moment of the wild 
fanaticism of party, they defeated the just 
and wise policy of Mr. Pitt, and did an 
act which it is impossible to characterise 
in the language of the law and of moralit 
otherwise than as an act of treason. Such 
a charge might have been brought against 
Mr. Fox and his Colleagues for their 
traitorous message to Saint Petersburg, 
and the frustration of the expedition for the 
relief of Oczakow, because that was a 
crime unquestionably for which they de. 
served, though they did not find, the 
punishment imposed by the law upon 
correspondence with a foreign enemy to 
the detriment and prejudice of the State. 

But, Sir, there is this remarkable dif. 
erence between the criminality of these 
persons and the criminality of the noble 
Lord—that the crime of Mr. Fox and his 
party was a single and isolated fact—it 
was an inconsistency in the general policy 
of those statesmen. It was one which | 
will not say was counterbalanced, for 
there is no set-off for crime, but which 
was forgotten on account of the great 
services which those statesmen, at a sub- 
sequent period, endeavoured to render to 
England and to the human race, in ward 
ing off and frustrating the ambitious de- 
signs of the common enemy. But in the 
case of the noble Lord, I will go thus far 
in the way of admission, that if any hon. 
Member of this House can show me 4 
single fact in the whole career of the noble 
Lord which is inconsistent with the charge 
which I make, I will frankly and volunte- 
rily abandon the whole charge. On the 
contrary, Sir, I shall clearly show, having 
established, on satisfactory evidence, the 
guilt of the noble Lord in a variety of in- 
stances, which I shall enumerate, that 
there is a consistent tenor in all this crim- 
inality, so that it is impossible to quit 
the subject and to find refuge in any 
other conviction than that throughout the 
whole of his acts there is proof of concert 
and of design—of concert with the enemy, 
of design in the noble Lord; and there- 
fore that it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion which the law and common 
sense, and which opinion will draw, that 
the noble Lord has superadded, to all the 
other crimes which, in the exercise of his 
functions, to the sacrifice of the interests 
of England, he has committed the crime 
of high treason—not constructive treasol, 
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not such treason as was chargeable against 
Mr. Fox—but wilful and deliberate trea- 
son—and that at this moment the noble 
Lord, to whose hands the interests of this 
country are confided, is still under the 
necessity of going on in the even path 
of consistency, conscious that the moment 
when he pauses will be the moment of his 
discovery and fall. 

Sir, these are, in frank and honest lan- 
guage, the charges which I make and 
which I do affirm beforehand, and I will 
now proceed to that statement which will 
entitle me to demand from the House the 
means of making them good. 

The noble Lord’s policy from an early 
period, from a period which was nearly 
coeval with his own accession to office, 
was such as to draw down the approbation, 
the secret, and therefore it may be sup- 
posed the honest approbation of the Rus- 
sian Cabinet. 

Sir, it will be in the recollection of 
hon. Members that in the year 1829, the 
Government of this country, headed by the 
Duke of Wellington, was sedulously, and 
on the whole successfully, engaged in de- 
fending the rights of England and the in- 
dependence of Turkey against the aggres- 
sions and usurpations of Russia. It will 
be in the recollection of hon. Members, 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of that day, finding that, contrary 
to the obligations of solemn treaties, Russia 
was using the Treaty of London in 1826, 
for the purpose of her own territorial ag- 
grandizement, intimated to her Ambassa- 
dor in this country, that the Government 
not only would not sanction such aggran- 
dizement, but would, if necessary, enforce 
against Russia the stipulations of the 
Treaty of London. Amidst these negoti- 
ations the war still went on between Rus- 
siaand the Turks. The hopes and fears 
of the Russian Cabinet were at that time 
represented by Prince Lieven at this Court. 
I have here an extract from a despatch 
of Prince Lieven, dated June the Ist, 1829, 
and which was very soon after the cause 
of a debate in this House, when the noble 
Lord took upon himself the vindication of 
Russia—took upon himself to censure the 
English Government—because it had not 
proceeded in the course of exacting con- 
cessions to Russia, and sacrificing the in- 
terests of Turkey. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Not Rus- 
sia—Greece. I spoke of Greece. 

Mr. ANSTEY: I shall come to that 
question of Greece sooner than the noble 
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Lord perhaps wishes; but, in fact, the 
noble Lord must know that Greece was 
then a part of Turkey. Turkey had not 
recognised the independence of Greece, 
and, therefore, it was not with Greece 
alone, but with Turkey too that the Three 
Powers had to treat for Greek indepen- 
dence. 

Now, this despatch mentions a speech 
of the noble Lord of that period ; it speaks 
of Lord Aberdeen in terms which I trust 
a British statesman will always be spoken 
of in a secret and reserved despatch of a 
Russian Minister—I mean in terms of re- 
probation. It then proceeds to say of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Palmer- 
ston) that— 

“The speech of Lord Palmerston, whose name 
is henceforward associated with those of the first 
orators in Parliament, has insisted on the preser- 
vation of the general peace, and proved that an 
Austro-Turkish policy would only tend to disturb 
it.” 

Sir, every one of the speeches of the 
noble Lord on that question may be taken 
to demonstrate clearly the noble Lord’s 
position—an indication of the views which 
he held at this time, when his return to 
office was not by himself immediately ex- 
pected. On the 5th February, 1830, the 
noble Lord, speaking of the disinclination 
of Lord Aberdeen to permit the fall of 
Turkey, says— 

‘“‘T think that the principles on which the fo- 
reign policy of this country has been conducted 
are exceedingly unfortunate. I am of opinion, 
that they are alike injurious to the honour and 
to the interests of the empire. I think 
it would be mischievous if it went out to the 
world, that this House entirely approved of the 
foreign policy of Ministers. Sir, I object to the 
policy of making the integrity of the Turkish 
dominion in Europe an object essentially ne- 
cessary to interests of Christian and civilised 
Europe.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: That re- 
ferred to Greece, not to Russia. 

Mr. ANSTEY: The speech will speak 
for itself, if the noble Lord will hear it. 


“T do not wish to see Turkey garrisoned by 
Russians, nor the Russian frontier extended in 
that line; indeed such an extension would not 
be for the interest of Russia herself, and I am 
sure it would not be for the interest of the rest of 
Europe. But, I ask, was there no alternative be- 
tween putting Russia into possession of Turkey, 
and the cessation of the existence of Turkey as an 
independent Power? I must conclude, Sir, from 
what has occurred, that the Russian war has not 
ended satisfactorily to our Government.” 


So that, according to the noble Lord, there 
was an alternative between putting Russia 
in actual possession of Turkey, and the 
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cessation of its political existence. That 
is to say, the noble Lord saw that there 
was an alternative by means of which 
that cessation was to be obtained, without 
proceeding to give Russia the actual occu- 
pation. 

Now, what was that alternative? ‘‘ We 
had two courses to pursuc ’’—so that it 
appears there was not one but two courses 
—the House will presently sce that there 
was only one—‘*‘ one was evidently out of 
the question.”’ So that there was only one 
course after all. What wasit? It was 
this: ‘If we had not assisted Turkey 
openly, we might, by inducing her to 
make timely concessions to just demands, 
have prevented the occurrence of war.” 
But there was no war except between 
Russia and Turkey. The war which 
was then raging between Russia and 
Turkey was of such a character, that Lord 
Aberdeen, from the commencement to the 
close, had stated to the Russian Govern- 
ment his determination not to sanction 


Foreign 


those demands, nor to allow Russia to 
7 

place Turkey, towards the rest of Europe, 

in any other position than she was when 

she commenced it ; because Russia had 

been previously bound by the Treaty of 


London to seek no territorial aggrandize- 
ment by the operations employed for carry- 
ing that treaty into effect, and which were 
made by her the pretext of war. I say 
then, that, strengthened by the influence 
which that treaty gave her, and the rights 
which that treaty conferred—for the pur- 
pose of settling the affairs of Greece, and 
for no other purpose—Russia did make 
demands upon Turkey of a nature incon- 
sistent with the terms of that treaty. 
Those demands the noble Lord pronounced 
to have been just. 

Lorpd PALMERSTON: Those were 
the demands made before the war. There 
was no territorial aggrandizement de- 
manded till after the war. 

Mr. ANSTEY: The noble Lord says, 
that the demands of Russia at the time, the 
concession of which could alone have pre- 
vented the occurrence of war, were just 
demands. Those were the demands set 
forth in the note of the Russian Envoy pre- 
sented to the Porte, and afterwards re- 
ferred to in the declaration of war. They 
speak for themselves; they include a de- 
mand for reforms in every department of 
the Turkish Government ; they claim for 
Russia the right to see those reforms ex- 
ecuted, and to establish an efficient con- 
trol over the Turkish Government, under 
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the pretext of carrying those reforms into 
effect. They relate to Turkey, and not to 
Greece. If this is not territorial aggran. 
dizement and political advantage, | will 
ask the noble Lord to tell ‘me what it jg, 
And these demands the noble Lord ealls 
just! ‘* Sir,” he proceeds, “I am de. 
cidedly of opinion that Government should 
have used all means to induce Turkey to 
end a contest which must finally end in 
her humiliation.”” And then the noble 
Lord concludes with words to which I beg 
the attention of the House :— 

‘* It will remain to be seen when the papers 

are praduced which Government has announced, 
whether Ministers did feel it to be impossible to 
prevent a war between Russia and Turkey ; and 
whether before they desisted from interference 
they had made every effort to dissuade Turkey 
from entering into the contest. The speech states 
that the Government had done their utmost to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Treaty of 
London, and that they will lay before Parlia- 
ment papers to show the progress of those ne- 
gociations. I hope, Sir, when those papers are 
produced, that they will be unlike the documents 
laid before Parliament at the end of last Session 
—that their contents will not be partial, meagre, 
and unsatisfactory—that they will not be con- 
fined merely to the correspondence of the nego- 
tiating parties—but that they will indicate the 
views and policy of Government during the whole 
of that long and important transaction.” 
I wish that the noble Lord in office had 
acted upon this invaluable principle—I 
wish that he had been thus frank and 
honest in his communications to Parlia- 
ment. Had he done so, I should not be 
under the necessity of asking the House 
for copies of the whole of the documents 
relating to those bygone transactions, ex- 
cept such as have been laid before Par- 
liament. 

Sir, before I quit this subject, I may 
mention that the noble Lord is probably 
referred to in another despatch from Prinee 
Lieven, dated the 4th January, 1829:— 

“As to our war in the East, whatever may 
be the prejudices of the public generally it does 
not lack defenders among the most distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Parliament.” 
When a Russian Minister can with truth 
assert his reliance upon the support of 
distinguished Members of Parliament, I 
think the ,country has reason to tremble 
—I think the time has come when, by 4 
great example, future Ministers must be 
deterred from walking in the noble Lord’s 
footsteps. 

Sir, in 1830, the noble Lord came to 
office. In the meantime the French Re- 
volution of July had broken out, and it 
gave rise amongst the people of this coun- 
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ry to a strong and unanimous desire for a 
frm and intimate alliance in all future 
negotiations affecting the peace and inter- 
ests of the world with France, even against 
all other Powers. The noble Lord came 
into power when the mania for reform was 
at its height—it was no longer possible 
for the noble Lord to advocate in his seat, 
and on the Treasury Bench, those inter- 
ests which he had advocated in Opposi- 
tion. Accordingly, from November 1830, 
we hear no more speeches of the noble 
Lord, made in the defence,. or in vindica- 
tion of the just demands of Russia upon 
Turkey. The people of England had con- 
fidence in the then Ministry, a confidence 
justified by long services and personal char- 
acter of some of its principal Members ; 
andthe noble Lord who had recently joined 
the party of reform, came in for a share 
of the common popularity. The people of 
England believed that he would not sacri- 
fice to Russia the rights and interests of 
England and other nations; and that he 
would not repel France who had now be- 
come our ally, and was no longer an object 
of jealousy with us. Moreover, the Polish 


insurrection had just broken ont, and the 
sympathies of England were with the Poles. 


And so strong were their sympathies, that 
the noble Lord dared not, at that juncture, 
openly oppose them. But the people of 
England placed confidence in the noble 
Lord, and too much relied upon his pro- 
fessions of attachment to the cause of Po- 
land; andin that blind confidence they for- 
bore to incite him to do that to which they 
generously supposed his principles inclined 
him — principles which he professed to 
share with the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London and other friends of 
the cause of civil and religious freedom. 
Accordingly, not a syllable, as to his views 
respecting the designs of Russia, appears 
to have been uttered by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, from his acces- 
sion to office in 1830, and for many years 
afterwards. 

But still what Lord Aberdeen had to his 
utmost endeavoured to prevent, was silently 
pursued by the noble Lord, not only in Tur- 
key, not only in Greece, but also in Poland, 
and in every part of the world where there 
were Russian interests to be furthered and 
English interests to be sacrificed. 

The Duke of Wellington, on going out 
of office, had left behind him a Protest 
against the Treaty of Adrianople. To 
that treaty I shall by and by have to 
make reference. I therefore draw atten- 
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tion to this important fact, that so far from 
its having been accepted, it was solemnly 
and effectually protested against by Lord 
Aberdeen, as we learn from the despatch 
of Prince Lieven, dated London, June, 
1829. It says— 

“ Tt will not escape your Excellency, that the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen have put 
everything in motion to wrest from us confi- 
dences as to the conditions of our future peace 
with the Turks. It appeared to us useless to re- 
peat the assurances which, on this point, all the 
declarations of the Emperor contained, or add 
even any development of them. We shall confine 
ourselves to these generalities, for every circum- 
stantial communication on a subject so delicate 
would have drawn down on us real dangers ; and 
if once we were to discuss with our Allies the 
articles of a treaty with the Porte, we shall 
only content them, when they would have believed 
that they had imposed upon us irreparable sacri- 
fices.”’ 

Now follow these remarkable words, 
which are the key to the policy of Russia; 
and let me add, and I do it with great 
sorrow, the policy of the noble Lord— 

“Tt is in the midst of our camp that peace 
must be signed, and it is when it shall have been 
concluded that Europe shall know its conditions. 
Remonstrances will then be too late, and it then 
will suffer what it can no longer prevent.” 

This, Sir, was on the Ist of June, 1829, 
and before the noble Lord obtained office. 
How fearfully has the fulfilment of the 
prediction already been advaneed! Let 
the House consider what was the state of 
our foreign relations when the noble Lord 
became the Foreign Secretary of State. 
Not a single aggression had then been 
committed upon Turkey or any other Eu- 
ropean or Asiatic Power since the Treaty 
of Vienna, to which England was a party, 
or against which she had not protested. 
Down to 1830 there are none of those 
paper blockades, armed interventions, and 
military negotiations, with which the noble 
Lord has made the world so familiar; none 
of those violations of the common law of 
nations and of their treaty rights which 
give its character to the policy of the noble 
Lord. Down to the period when the cry 
of Reform began—when men began to 
seek after novelties of doctrine, and to 
eschew the sober realities of life—down to 
that period, England had not committed 
against the common law of nations any- 
thing for which she would be liable even 
to the suspicion of reproach. 

International law was then respected 
and enforced—Poland had not fallen— 
Persia was not then enthralled by the Czar 
—Central Asia was still warmly attached 
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to our alliance—the plains and valleys of 
the Iberian Peninsula had not been laid 
desolate and deluged with blood—Circassia 
had not been betrayed—Canada was loyal 
—India tranquil and prosperous. We 
were still the faithful ally of the Porte. 
Between the United States and this coun- 
try, no cause of bitterness existed—even 
the Boundary Question no longer divided 
those two kindred States—for that ques- 
tion had been definitively settled by the 
award of the King of the Netherlands. 
There was not a single difficulty that could 
embarrass the operations of our Govern- 
ment in its relations to a single foreign 
State. Let the House consider how dif- 
ferent is now the state of the world from 
what it was in 1830; and let the House 
remember that during the whole inter- 
vening period of eighteen years the Fo- 
reign Office has been either under the 
direct control and management of the no- 
ble Lord, or involved in and compromised 
by the results of his Administration. 
What a contrast is that between the pic- 
ture which will offer itself to the eye of the 
successor of the noble Lord, and that which 
was presented to the noble Lord himself, 
on that day of evil omen when he first 
acceded to the administration of the na- 
tional affairs of this country—a deplorable 
choice, which would never have been made 
if the dying words of Mr. Canning had 
been remembered and obeyed. 

Two matters there were, indeed, in 1830, 
which somewhat shaded the otherwise 
bright prospect. The one was the Treaty 
of Adrianople, extorted from Turkey by 
Russia, in violation of the Treaty of Lon- 
don—the other was the occupation of Al- 
giers by the Government of Charles X. 
But even here the wise foresight of Lord 
Aberdeen had interposed to quench the 
mischief in its first beginning. Against 
the Treaty of Adrianople he distinctly 
protested. The expedition against Algiers 
was undertaken to resent a supposed in- 
jury and insult which, according to the 
French Government (I will not stop to 
inquire into the truth of the allegation), 
had been offered by the Dey of Algiers 
to a diplomatic agent of France. Ex- 
planations were demanded by Lord Aber- 
deen; and the French Government was 
informed that, though England could not 
justify intervention to prevent the French 
Government from obtaining a just indem- 
nity and satisfaction for whatever in- 
jury it had received, still no territorial 
aggrandizement of France in the Medi- 





terranean, at the expense of the Porte, 
could be sanctioned by the English Govern. 
ment. Lord Aberdeen obtained from the 
Prince de Polignac the solemn assuranee 
that the King of France sought no terri. 
torial aggrandizement; and that the terms 
of adjustment with Turkey and Algiers 
should be settled only after deliberation 
with the Allies of both Powers; and that, 
with the exception of two forts on the sea. 
board, La Callé and La Bastion de France, 
which were to be retained for the protec. 
tion of the residents, the Algerine territory 
should be evacuated by the French army 
as soon as satisfaction was obtained. The 
revolution came; and France felt all the 
more the necessity of an English alliance 
against the apprehended invasions of 4 
Russian and Austrian force; and if the 
negotiation for the surrender of Algiers to 
the Porte had still to be commenced, can 
it be believed that France would not have 
gladly made the sacrifice to secure the 
useful and valuable friendship of her new 
ally? How much more easy was it then 
for the noble Lord to obtain that conces- 
sion, when in asking it he had to demand 
only the fulfilment of that which had been 
stipulated with his predecessor. The en- 
deavour was not made, and Algiers was 
permanently abstracted by France from 
the dominion of Turkey, and the noble 
Lord connived at the usurpation. To this 
subject I shall have to refer by and by. 
At present I will content myself with re- 
peating that the Treaty of Adrianople and 
the occupation of Algiers, thus severally 
protested against on the part of the British 
Crown, constituted the only exceptions to 
the general tranquillity and repose of the 
world at the time when the noble Lord, 
unhappily for England, became charged 
with the Foreign Department. 

Now, Sir, what was the first act of the 
noble Lord? In tracing the progress of 
Russian usurpation, I begin with Turkey, 
and for two reasons: the one is, because 
the occupation of that country was indi- 
cated of old by the Czar Peter as the first 
important step to the world’s dominion, 
in the instruction which he drew up, and 
from which I have quoted a few passages; 
and secondly, because of its peculiar im- 
portance and interest to our Eastern En- 
pire, which is also endangered and threat- 
ened by Russia, and of which Turkey 18 
the only bulwark. 

I said just now, that the time would come 
when our colonial dominion, and our In- 
dian empire, and even our independent 
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existence, would pass away, and that it 
depended mainly upon the success of this 
Motion whether or not this generation will 
witness it. I will now tell the House why 
I think so. We are now at the crisis. At 
this moment Russia is powerless against 
England; but in a short time it will be 
England that is impotent to resist Russia. 
The whole depends on one point — the 
possession of Constantinople. At this mo- 
ment Russia dares not make war upon 
England. At this moment she is vulner- 
able in the very heart and strength of her 
empire. She has 2,000 miles of open coast 
to defend. All her efforts are, therefore, 
directed to the extension of her frontier to 
the Dardanelles. Then she will have nar- 
rowed that frontier to one league, and 
made it impregnable. Such is the posi- 
tion which she acquires from the moment 
that you have placed her in possession of 
Constantinople; for it will be by your act, 
and not by hers, that she is placed there. 
I say that to the Russians it is a vital 
question; to her and to us it is a question 
of life and death. Then, with subjugated 
Asia behind her, and Europe powerless in 
her front, and holding the keys of mari- 
time and terrene dominion, it will depend 


on her to say how long shall endure—I 
will not say our Indian empire, nor our 
colonial rule—but our very existence as an 
independent State. 

Sir, in 1833, Turkey found herself en- 
gaged in war with her vassal, the Pacha 


of Egypt. I shall not stop to point out 
by what means that powerful vassal was 
pushed on to attack the Porte. There 
never was any question in the mind of any 
man amongst those charged with the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, that he was 
pushed on by Russia. 

I will, however, lay before the House, 
as briefly as I can, the results with which 
my humble industry has furnished me, from 
such sources as I have found open to me. 
For I have to state, that the volume of 
papers which the noble Lord in 1840 pre- 
tended to lay before the House, in expla- 
nation of the Treaty of July, 1840, and of 
the events which led to that measure, com- 
mence only with February 15, 1839. That 
was not the beginning of the question. 
The question arose in the year 1833. The 
whole case, therefore, has never yet been 
laid before Parliament. 

In 1833, Mehemet Ali’s forces, under 
the command of Ibrahim Pacha, his son, 
marched against Constantinople. There 
were difficulties which the House will per- 
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fectly understand—difficulties superinduced 
by the events of Navarino and Adrianople 
—which made it impossible to resist this 
powerful vassal at that time without calling 
in the aid of those Powers who had guar- 
anteed the integrity of his empire—a 
guarantee on the faith of which the Porte, 
in 1829, had agreed to accept their inter- 
ference. Accordingly, and on the security 
of treaties, application was made by the 
Porte to the noble Lord to protect Turkey 
against the Pacha of Egypt. The noble 
Lord refused this protection. Russia then 
offered her assistance; her offer was re- 
fused; for, notwithstanding the injustice 
and perfidy with which the noble Lord had 
already begun to treat Turkey, confidence 
was still reposed in England, and Russia 
was still held at defiance. A renewed ap- 
plication was made to England for support; 
and this time Russia affected to lend her 
countenance to the request. It was again 
refused. Yet, at a subsequent period, it 
appeared that the slightest intimation of 
the noble Lord’s wishes would have sufficed 
to check Ibrahim’s march. In fact, a mere 
consular agent at Alexandria of himself 
sufficed to check it. The Sultan, finding 
himself deprived of English support, how- 
ever, at this critical juncture, and fearing 
for his capital, at length, and without the 
knowledge of the Porte, accepted a treaty 
which came to him ready drawn from St. 
Petersburg, and which placed hig person 
and capital in the hands of Russian troops. 
Count Orloff was sent with this treaty from 
St. Petersburg; and he procured its ac- 
ceptance by the Porte. It was signed at 
Unkiar Skelessi, shortly after his arrival; 
but not till the Porte had made another 
ineffectual attempt to move the noble Lord 
to justice. For no sooner had the Porte 
received it, than the treaty was commu- 
nicated by them to the British Embassy, 
with a prayer for our protection against 
Ibrahim Pacha, and also against Nicholas. 
I do not think that our Ambassador was 
then there. The Ambassador, at every 
emergency brought about by the noble 
Lord, is always found to be absent. At all 
events the application was rejected. But 
that was not all. With an atrocious per- 
fidiousness, the fact was made known to 
the Russian Minister! Next day the very 
copy of the treaty which the Porte had 
lodged with the British Embassy was re- 
turned to the Porte by the Russian Am- 
bassador, who ironically advised the Porte 
‘““to choose better another time its conji- 
dantes.’’ The noble Lord best knows whe- 
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ther the actor of this perfidy was chastised 
or rewarded. But no sooner was the treaty 
signed, than, shaking off his inaction, the 
noble Lord gave the necessary orders, and 
an English squadron, accompanied by a 
French squadron—for \the French Govern- 
ment were then most disposed to co-operate 
implicitly with England in the affairs of 
the East—made a hostile demonstration, 
not against Russian ports in the Baltie or 
the Black Sea, but against the Dardanelles 
and other parts of the dominions of our 
ally the Sultan! Yet the alleged necessity 
for this demonstration was grounded on the 
Porte having accepted the Treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi at the dictation of the Cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg! 

Sir, even this was not all. I have it on 
the authority of a book revised and pub- 
lished under the eye of Lord Ponsonby 
himself, our Ambassador at Constantinople 
—I have it on the authority of a book, 
which not only received the sanction of that 
noble Lord, but of which he is understood 
to have sometimes claimed the honour of 
authorship, that at the very time when this 
pretended demonstration took place, a com- 
munication was made to the Russian Am- 
bassador here by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton— 

Mr. MAGAN moved that the House be 
counted. 

There being found only thirty-nine Mem- 
bers present, 

House adjourned. 
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Minutes.) New Writ.—For Dublin University, v. Right 
Hon. Frederick Shaw, ace. Chiltern Hundreds. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Inverness, that the Privi- 
lege now granted to Members of Parliament of Freedom 
from Arrest may be abrogated..—By several hon. Members, 
from various places, for and against the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill.—By Sir R. Inglis, from Norfolk, in favour of, and 
by Mr. C. Anstey, from several places, against, the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. A. Duncombe, from 
Nottingham, and Earl Jermyn, from Suffolk, for Repeal 
of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Sir E. Buxton, 
from Cadogan Williams, for the Establishment of Agri- 
cultural Schools.—By Sir J. Toll he, from Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, that the 
Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act may be Extended 
to them.—By Mr. Baines, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for 
Sanitary Regulations.—By Mr. Cubitt, from Andover, 
for Retrenchment of the Naval and Military Expendi- 
ture.—By Mr. O. Duncombe, from Poor Law Officers, 
for a Superannuation Fund.— From Woodbridge, for 
Abolition of the Punishment of Death.—From Inver- 
ness, for Inquiry respecting Turnpike Roads (Scotland). 
—By Sir E. Buxton, from Burton-upon-Trent, for the 
Adoption of a Treaty of Arbitration between the British 
Government and the other Governments of the world re- 
spectively, to Settle Disputes between Nations. 
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SPIRITUAL LORDS. 

Mr. URQUHART begged to ask, whe. 
ther it were the intention of Ministers to 
advise Her Majesty to call the Bishop of 
Hereford to the House of Peers ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that the Aet 
passed during the last Session of Paria. 
ment for creating a Bishop of Manchester, 
provided that no addition should be made 
to the number of Lords Spiritual. 

Mr. URQUHART said, that was not 
an answer to his question. He wished to 
know whether it were the intention of the 
Government to advise Her Majesty, in the 
exercise of Her undoubted prerogative, to 
call the Bishop of Hereford to the House 
of Lords. 

Sir G. GREY: It is not the intention 
of Her Majesty’s confidential adviser to 
recommend Her Majesty to increase the 
number of Spiritual Peers, 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he rose to put 
to the right hon. Secretary for Ireland the 
question of which he had given notice, 
He considered that the present condition 
of Ireland had not received proper atten- 
tion. He believed that many of the inha- 
bitants of this country, if they were called 
upon to render any further aid to the 
people of Ireland, would say, ‘‘ We have 
passed a poor-law to relieve the miseries 
and distresses of the Irish people; let that 
poor-law take its course; let it be carried 
oot effectually: let the landlords of Ire- 
land, by the help of that poor-law, settle 
the matter themselves; and do not trouble 
us on the subject, or, at all events, don’t 
ask us for more money.’’ He would, there- 
fore, claim the indulgence of the House for 
a few moments, while he called their at- 
tention to some of the statements which 
had appeared in the public journals with 
/ reference to the misery and destitution 
| which existed in Ireland. He would not 
\refer, as his authorities, to the repeal 
|journals, which might be disposed to re- 
present matters in their worst aspect, but 
he wonld read some passages from a news- 
paper which was supposed to be the organ 
of the Government—the Dublin Evening 
Post, to show the condition of the people in 
many parts of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman 
read an extract from the Dublin Evening 
Post of Saturday last, stating that the in- 
telligence from the western counties was 
most appalling; that on the preceding Tues- 
day the town of Roscommon was crowded 
with destitute persons; that the workhouse 
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already contained 1,100 inmates, and that 
9,000 more were vainly seeking admission; 
that from the number of destitute pea- 
santry who crowded into the town the in- 
habitants became alarmed, and the work- 
shops were closed; and that several of these 
people died before they could leave the 
town, while hundreds were strolling about 
suffering from fever, spreading disease 
wherever they went. The hon. Member 
also read, from the same journal, a com- 
munication from Galway, stating that on 
Wednesday 3,000 starving individuals were 
in the streets of that town almost destitute 
of clothing and clamorous for food, and 
that three children died in one night from 
exposure to the severity of the weather in 
the streets. It was evident from these 
and other similar statements with which 
the Irish local journals were filled, that 
a very large portion of the population 
of Ireland were still in the most ex- 
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treme destitution, and on the very verge 
of starvation. He referred to these ac- | 
counts in order to draw the attention of 
the House and of the public to the neces- | 
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did not understand what the law really 
was; they were not aware whether the 
law with regard to the granting of relief 
was imperative or not; and he thought 
that some public declaration should be 
made by the Government on the subject. 
Let it be remembered that up to July 
last one-third of the population of Ireland 
were fed at the public expense; and if it 
was not intended that the relief afforded 
under the poor-law, which was substituted 
for that system, should be compulsory, he 
contended that it was most unjustifiable to 
discontinue a system of relief by which 
alone 3,000,000 of the Irish people were 
saved from starvation. The Poor Law 
Act of last year expressly required that 
the boards of guardians should make pro- 
vision for the due relief of all destitute 
poor persons; and the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, in a circular dated the 26th 
of July last, warned the boards of guar- 
dians that they were absolutely required 
from that time forward to give due 
relief, according to their necessities, to 
all classes of the poor of Ireland. The 


sity of some inquiry into the operation of | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was reported 
the poor-law of last year, and in order to | to have declared, in a speech he recently 
ascertain if it were true that, notwith-| made at the Mansion-house, that the Poor 
standing that law, which gave the desti- | Law Act of last year did, for the first time, 


tute poor of Ireland a title to relief, the | give to the poor of Ireland a right to relief 
people of that country were now dying by | which would preserve them from starva- 


scores, and were likely soon to die by hun-| tion. The highest judicial authority of 
dreds, for the want of that relief which | Ireland, the Lord Chief Justice, in opening 
the law professed to secure to them. It) the special commission at Limerick, pre- 
might be said these were only newspaper | faced his charge to the grand jury by 
stories. But he could produce statements | stating, as an aggravation of crimes of an 
of a more authentic character to show | agrarian character, that a law had been 
that so long back as three months ago! passed giving a certain and effectual relief 
the Irish people were deprived of that re-| to every destitute poor man in Ireland, and 
lief to which they were entitled. Hej that such a measure ought to have the 
wished it, however, to be understood | effect of taking away all apology for crime. 
that he brought no charge against the| This was the language of that learned 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Judge :— 
Ireland, or against Her Majesty’s Govern-| « As I have adverted to what may be fairly 
ment. But he did say that it was neces- | termed the principal object of these illegal con- 
sary that these facts should be either ex- + guar chp 3 ae that mi period ~— 
: * ° | re é H C ess reas a un 
phined or denied; and that it should be) Segment les reason on that cra 
made known from authority whether the | jords, because you are all well aware that the 
poor-law was really effective as a resource | principle that every individual has a right to be 
against the starvation of the poor or | supported by the land is not only an acknowledged 
not. He had this morning received a_ principle, but has been embodied in an Act of 
letter froma gentleman in ‘ée county of | Parliament in full execution, by. which Act the 
are 2 | most stringent measures are provided for making 
Limerick, asking whether, under the late | efectual provision for the poor under all cireum- 
Act of Parliament, if a person who had | stances, and that, too, at the cost of the very class 
applied for relief to ex-oficio or elected of persons against whose rights there is this ge- 
guardians, died for want of such relief, as | neral opposition. 
was the case in many instances, the re-| There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
lieving officer was liable to prosecution ? | intention of the Legislature, and the letter 


The fact was, that the people of Ireland | of the Act, as interpreted by the highest 
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authorities, have given a legal right to 
relief in destitution to the Irish poor. 
But is it effectual? Is this just and 
righteous law enforced? That was the 
point and marrow of his question. He 
must ask the House to bear with him 
for a short time while he called their at- 
tention to the manner in which the Irish 
Poor Law had been carried out; and, in 
doing so, he would not mention any cases 
which were not authenticated in the papers 
which had been before the House for some 
time past. Those papers only referred to 
events which had taken place up to the 
middle of November last; they contained 
no account of the occurrences which had 
taken place within the last two months; 
but they afforded ample evidence that for 
the preceding three or four months the 
greatest misery and destitution had been 
experienced by the poor of Ireland, in con- 
sequence of that relief to which they were 
entitled under the Poor Law Act being 
withheld from them. The first case to 
which he would call attention was that of 
the union of Ballina. In that union, 
which was one of the most extensive in 
Ireland, no less than 65,000 rations were 
issued daily in September; and, including 
the barony of Erris, at least 80,000 poor 


were receiving public relief daily in that 
district. From that time forward, how- 
ever, all these persons were thrown upon 
their own resources—that was to say, they 
were entirely dependent upon the poor- 


law for support. Now, what did the 
House suppose was the condition of the 
Ballina union in the middle of October? 
It appeared from Mr. Bourke’s letter, 
dated the 13th of October, which was given 
given at page 75 of the Printed Papers, 
that four months previously a rate of 
13,8691. had been declared necessary and 
voted, and that on the 13th of October 
only 868/, had been collected, leaving 
13,0007. still due. Mr. Bourke stated, 
that ‘‘ persons of the highest considera- 
tion and position in the county of Mayo” 
had refused to pay their rates. The names 
of the defaulters were given; and though 
he (Mr. Serope) did not wish to mention 
names if he could avoid doing so, he might 
state that in the list he found the names 
of several persons of the highest rank, and 
of the greatest respectability and wealth 
in the county. The month of October 
passed, and the month of November wore 
on; and it appeared from a letter of Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton, written on the 13th of 
November, that at that time—five months 
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after the rate had been signed—some of 
the guardians themselves owed a very large 
amount of rates. But while the guardiang 
were thus refusing to pay their rates, what 
was the condition of the poor in this union? 
It appeared from the statement of Mr, 
Tuke, a gentleman belonging to the So. 
ciety of Friends, who visited Mayo in the 
autumn of last year, that at that time 
evictions and clearances had been rapidly 
going on. Numerous roofless dwellings met 
the eye in all directions, destroyed at the 
instance of the landlords, after turning 
adrift the miserable inmates. [ The hon, 
Member here quoted from a work by Mr, 
Tuke a specific case; but as the hon, Mem. 
ber, on a subsequent day, before our report 
was sent to press, retracted the statement, 
and added, that Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet had 
been withdrawn from circulation, we have 
suppressed this part of the hon. Member's 
speech.| What then was the result? These 
poor wretches, in some cases, had to strug- 
gle fifty miles to the workhouse to seek 
relief. When they arrived there, what did 
they find? The doors closed. against them. 
It appeared from the authentic report of 
the poor-law inspector, that at this very 
time the guardians of the Ballina union 
had passed an illegal resolution not to ad- 
mit nor to give relief in any shape to a 
single poor person from the barony of 
Erris, the most distressed part of the whole 
union, on the ground that the rates were 
not paid for that district. So that the 
very landlords who were evicting their poor 
tenants by the non-payment of their rates, 
occasioned the refusal of relief to them 
when houseless and starving through their 
act. These miserable beings then en- 
deavoured to retrace their steps home; 
but it appeared from the report of the 
poor-law inspector that several of them 
died on the way. It was stated by Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton that at this time the 
poor even within the Ballina workhouse 
were in a state of starvation—that they 
were actually dying for want of sufficient 
nourishment. The report of the same 
gentleman also stated that in another por- 
tion of the barony of Erris, Bingham’s- 
town, the people were in a most destitute 
condition; that their only sustenance was 
turnips, and the supply of this food was 
limited; and that the relieving officer had 
several hundreds on his books, but the poor 
people were afraid to venture a second time 
to Ballina, the distance being forty miles. 
It appeared that at this very time the 
proprietor of Bingham’s-town, a gentleman 
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named Bingham, was in the defaulter’s 
book for poor-rates to the amount of 
1191. 3s. 8d. He (Mr. Scrope) wished to 
call the attention of the House to the fact, 
that at this time the union of Ballina and 
the county of Mayo were in a state of per- 
fect tranquillity; even those poor wretches 
who were refused relief, and who died by 
the road-side, respected the property of 
their neighbours, and outrages were seldom 
heard of. 


been unable to obtain payment of their 
rents, 

Mr. HUME rose to order. He was very 
unwilling to interrupt the hon. Member 
who was addressing the House; but he 
must remind that hon. Gentleman that he 
had merely given notice of his intention to 
put a question to the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland. He was quite aware that any 
hon. Gentleman, on the Orders of the Day 
being read, might enter into the discussion 
of any subject; but if such a course were 
pursued, it would occasion great inconve- 
nience and waste of time. Several hon. 


Gentlemen had come down to the House 
prepared to discuss a Bill which stood on 


the paper (the New Zealand Bill); but the 
hon. Member for Stroud had opened the 
book of Ireland, and was entering into 
statements which would require answers 
and explanations. He understood that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had not received 
any notice of the intention of the hon. 
Member to enter into this question, and 
that they were consequently unprepared 
with documents which would enable them 
to answer his statements. He, therefore, 
put it to the hon. Gentleman whether it 
would not be more convenient if he gave 
notice of his intention to bring the state 
of Ireland under the consideration of the 
House on a future day, and allowed the 
debate on the New Zealand Bill to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN complained 
of the interruption of the hon. Member for 
Montrose. He conceived that no question 
could be brought before the House more 
deserving of their immediate and serious 
consideration than the subject to which the 
hon. Member for Stroud had called atten- 
tion; and he thought it was a reproach upon 
the House that they should have allowed a 
single day to pass after the commencement 
of the Session without considering that 
question, 
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He was aware the landlords of | 
Mayo had found great difficulty in paying | 
their rates, that some of them were involved | 
in embarrassments, and that many had | 
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Sir G. GREY hoped the House would 


not suppose that there was any desire on 
the part of the Government to stop the dis- 
cussion of this question, although they 
certainly were not prepared with docu- 
ments which would enable them to an- 
swer any statements that might be made 
—that was to say, they were not pre- 
pared to enter fully into the question of 
the administration of the poor-laws. The 
hon. Member for Stroud had stated that 
he had given due notice of his intention to 
put a question to the Government on the 
subject of the Irish Poor Law; but he 
must observe that the hon. Gentleman had 
not intimated that he would put that ques- 
tion on reading the Order of the Day. He 
was not surprised that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Scrope)—although probably he had only 
intended to occupy the attention of the 
House for a few minutes—should have 
spoken for nearly an hour; and he thought 
there was not much prospect that the hon. 
Gentleman would soon bring his remarks 
to aconclusion. He considered, therefore, 
that the interruption of the hon. Member 
for Montrose was not very unreasonable, 
especially as several hon. Gentlemen had 
given notice of their intention to bring the 
subject to which the hon. Member for 
Stroud was referring distinctly under the 
consideration of the House. He would put 
it to his hon. Friend, whether it would not 
be more convenient if he confined himself 
to the question of which he had given no- 
tice, and allowed the House to proceed 
with the business on the paper. He had 
no idea that a discussion would have been 
raised on this subject to-day; his noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
other Members of the Ministry, were ab- 
sent from the House; and he certainly 
thought it was scarcely fair that a question 
of this importance should be mooted with- 
out the usual notice having been given. 

Mr. AGLIONBY observed, that many 
hon. Members had come down to the House 
prepared to take part in the discussion on 
the New Zealand Bill; and it would be a 
most inconvenient course if a subject so 
important as to which the hon. Member 
for Stroud had called attention was brought 
before the House without notice. 

Mr. SCROPE considered that the sub- 
ject to which he was referring was one 
of paramount importance, and possessed 
stronger claims on the attention of the 
House than either the New Zealand Bill, 
or the measure for removing Jewish dis- 


abilities, He had said that the poor of 
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Mayo had exhibited a patience and for- 
bearance from crime quite extraordinary 
under these frightful sufferings and unjust 
refusal of legal relief to them. A neigh- 
bouring county, however, under similar 
circumstances, was not equally exempt 
from crime. He would now advert to the 
union of Carrick-on-Shannon, in the county 
of Leitrim. There the workhouse, though 


not one-third full, was closed against the 
admission of paupers for three or four 
months up to the end of November. 
tain Wynne said, in his report— 


Cap- 


‘«The poor-law cannot be said to be in opera- 
tion in this union ;” and on the 29th of November 
he added, ‘‘ there are now wandering about the 
union 1,600 persons or more waiting for admission 
into the House.” 


It was in this union about this time that 
Mr. Lloyd was shot. The persons sus- 
pected of that crime had, he believed, died 
of fever in prison; but if they had been 
tried, the Chief Justice could not have 
said, in opening the commission, as he did 
at Limerick, as an aggravation of such 
offences, that the benevolence of the law 
had taken away all possible apology for 
crime by securing every poor man from 
perishing through want, and giving him 
the certainty of relief in destitution. To 
proceed to a third instance, where there 
could be no exeuse made of extreme and 
general poverty—the wealthy union of Ca- 
van in the province of Ulster. The con- 
dition of the Cavan union on the 21st of 
December is thus described by Messrs. 
Robinson and Bates :— 

“ The valuation of this union, of which Lord 
Farnham was chairman, was 127,0001. a year, 
whilst the poor-rate collected in twelve months 
up to December was only 5,890/., or less than 
11}d. in the pound.” ° 
And yet in this union the rates still, in De- 
cember last, remained uncollected, while 
the poor were allowed to starve unrelieved. 
Iie could not refrain from alluding particu- 
larly to one case which occurred in this 
union—that of Catherine M‘iivoy and her 
children. This woman on being turned 
out of a fever hospital with two of her chil- 
dren in a state of convalescence, the family 
erected a hut in the neighbourhood of a 
wood, where, with the assistance of neigh- 
bours, they endeavoured to support exist- 
ence. On the 23rd of October one of the 
children died, and a coroner’s jury which 
sat upon the body returned a verdict, de- 
elaring that the child had died from starva- 
tion. The verdict was sent to the Com- 
missioners, who returned it to the board of 
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guardians, with injunctions to them not to 
allow any of the survivors of the family to 
fall victims to starvation. Notwithstandin 
this, the woman died on the 23rd of No. 
vember, and a coroner’s jury which sat 
upon the body declared that she, too, had 
been starved to death. For weeks pre. 
vious to her death the woman’s screams 
had been heard by her neighbours, who 
were themselves too destitute to afford 
her sufficient relief. Now, he begged to 
ask whether the Cavan board of guardians 
could not be punished for their conduct 
in this case? In England the law pro. 
vided a punishment for parties who should 
act in a similar manner, as would appear 
from the following passage in Russell on 
Crimes and Misdemeanors :— 

“Thus, where an indictment stated that the de- 
fendant, an overseer, had under his care a poor 
person belonging to his township, but neglected 
and refused to provide for her necessary meat, 
&ec., whereby she was reduced to a state of ex- 
treme weakness; and afterwards, through want 
of such reasonable and necessary meat, &c., died, 
the defendant was convicted and sentenced toa 
year’s imprisonment. And where an overseer 
was indicted for neglecting to supply medical as- 
sistance when required to a pauper labouring un- 
der dangerous illness, the learned judge before 
whom the indictment was tried held that an of. 
fence was sufficiently charged and proved, though 
such pauper was not in the parish workhouse, nor 
had previously to his illness received or stood in 
need of parish reliet.” 

In Blackstone’s Commentaries, also, it was 
stated that 

—“if a man does an act of which the probable 
consequence may be, and eventually is, death, such 
killing may be murder, although no stroke is 
struck by himself, and no killing may be primarily 
intended (as was the case of the son who exposed 
his sick father to the air by reason whereof he 
died), as was the case of the parish officers, who 
shifted a child from parish to parish till it died 
for want of care and sustenance.” 


Was not the law in Ireland the same? It 
might be said that it was necessary to 
make allowance for the circumstances in 
which Ireland was placed—for the difficulty 
which landlords experienced in obtaining 
their rents—and for alli the drawbacks at- 
tendant upon the administration of a new 
law. But was any allowance made for the 
poor men condemned to perish for the in- 
fraction of the laws on account of the el- 
cumstances in which they were placed — 
was any allowance made for the poor men 
about to be hanged this week in Limerick, 
or for those who were sentenced to be 
otherwise punished for helping themselves 
to a sheep or a loaf of bread which did not 
belong to them, in order to save them- 
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selves and their children from the most 
agonising deaths? If allowances were 
not made in those cases, why should 
they be made in favour of the wealthy, 
who, by their infraction of the law, or 
resistance to its operation, not only endan- 
gered but actually destroyed the lives of 
the poor ¢ If Ministers found themselves 
unable to enforce the poor-law with sufii- 
cient vigour to enable them to fulfil the en- 
gagements to which they were bound, they 
ought at least to provide a substitute, and 
in some other way do that which the poor- 
law promised to do—namely, to secure 
relief to the destitute, for want of which so 
many died during the last few months. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by asking 
the Secretary for Ireland whether any and 
what legal proceedings have been taken 
against such boards of guardians or reliev- 
ing officers as have neglected the duties 
imposed on them by the Act 10 and 11 
Victoria, c. 31, of affording due relief to 
the destitute poor ? 

Si W. SOMERVILLE said, the hon. 
Member for Stroud had given him notice 
of his intention to put three questions re- 
specting the unions of Cavan, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, and Ballina, but he had spent 
more than an hour in addressing the House 
before he came to the subject-matter of 
those interrogatories. He (Sir W. Somer- 
ville) had not come down to the House 
prepared to enter into a discussion on the 
Irish Poor Law; but he was the last man 
in that House who would complain if any 
hon. Member should come forward to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
distress which unhappily prevailed to so 
grievous an extent in Ireland. He was of 
opinion, however, that the hon. Member 
for Stroud had done very great injustice 
to that House and to the country by stat- 
ing that there existed either within the 
walls of that House, or outside of them, 
any disinclination to administer as far as 
was possible to the necessities of the des- 
titute poor of Ireland. Since he had come 
to this country, many parties who were 
aware of the position he held in Ireland as 
one of the Commissioners for carrying out 
the provisions of the poor-law in that 
country, had made many inquiries of him 
which satisfied him that the deepest pos- 
sible interest was felt throughout England 
as to the manner in which the Irish Poor 
Law was working, and as to its capacity 
to relieve the wants of the destitute. He 
did not complain of the tone of the speech 
made by the hon, Member for Stroud; but 
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he did think that the hon. Member, in 
touching on this question, had left entirely 
out of view the enormous difficulties which 
the Government had had to contend with: 
There was no one connected with Ireland 
who had watched the operation of the poor- 
law in that country, and who was aware of 
the intricate and complicate machinery by 
which it had to be worked, who must not 
be cognisant of the vast difficulties which 
they had to contend with who were en- 
gaged in the administration of such a mea- 
sure. The system of relief which existed 
in Ireland before the introduction of the 
new poor-law, was carried on through the 
instrumentality of commissioners and 
finance committees in each of the electoral 
districts; and the relief administered under 
that system was brought home, it might 
almost be said, to every poor man’s 
house. That system was suddenly put 
an end to, and the poor-law came into 
operation, worked by a machinery more 
complicated, more extensive, more diffi- 
cult, and which, moreover, had to be put 
into immediate operation. Those who 


knew the great aversion of the people 
of Ireland to go into a workhouse, and 
the amount of destitution which had to 
be relieved in that country, and the ex- 


tent to which that destitution was per- 
mitted to advance before the poor could in- 
duce themselves to make application to 
the parties, whether guardians or relieving 
officers, to whom the administration of the 
law was confided, could not but be aware 
that it was extremely difficult, nay, that it 
was actually impossible, to make the ma- 
chinery of that law available to effectually 
meet the enormous destitution with which 
it was so suddenly called upon to deal. 
With respect to the particular instances of 
distress alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Stroud, the only answer he could give him 
was, to refer him to the sequel of the cor- 
respondence from which he had quoted a 
portion to the House. It was true that a 
number of gentlemen attended the meeting 
of the board of guardians in Ballina, 
and there made an appeal to the assembled 
authorities, stating that it was not in their 
power to meet their liabilities, and dis- 
charge their duties. He would beg leave 
to refer the hon. Member for Stroud to the 
answer of the Commissioners to that repre- 
sentation, which was to the effect, that the 
Commissioners, looking to the financial 
state of the Ballina, union, and to the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the destitute poor, 
were of opinion that no considerations of 
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such a kind as those made to the guardians 
by the gentlemen who had appealed to 
them, would justify any delay in the en- 
forcement of the rates due by landed pro- 
rietors in the union; and they concluded 
y giving directions that the guardians 
should proceed to enforce the payment of 
such rates, let the consequences be what 
they might. The regular boards having 
shown their reluctance to comply with this 
admonition, paid guardians had been ap- 
pointed in their stead, who had left no 
effort unaccomplished to collect the rate, 
and provide for the maintenance of the 
= The great size of the unions in Ire- 
and constituted another difficulty in the 
way of the effective operation of the law. 
No union had suffered more in that re- 
spect than the union of Ballina; but the 
Commissioners, sensible of the fact, had 
done all in their power to remedy so un- 
fortunate an evil. They had divided the 
union into two, and there was now a 
separate workhouse presided over by paid 
guardians in Erris, which was the most 
destitute district of the entire union. 
A separate inspector had also been ap- 
pointed in the person of Mr. Hamilton, 
whose special duty it was to attend to that 
district. With reference to Carrick-on- 
Shannon, there, too, complaints had been 
made of the non-collection of the rate; but 
the Commissioners resolved that every 
practicable effort should be had recourse to 
to enforce the payment of all solvent ar- 
rears. As to the general question of the 
liability to punishment of persons engaged 
in the administration of the poor-law, in 
the event of their neglecting their duty, he 
believed that the proposition did not admit 
of a dispute. He believed that there could 
be no question that a relieving officer, neg- 
lecting his duty or refusing to give relief 
when he had it in his power to grant it, 
and had been applied to for it, was liable 
to an action; but the hon. Member for 
Stroud had not brought forward any such 
case of misconduct on the part of a re- 
lieving officer, nor did he think that sucha 
case was to be found in the correspondence 
of the Commissioners. Great backward- 
ness to discharge their duties had been 
manifested by the board of guardians in 
Cavan; but their dissolution had been the 
consequence, and a very different state of 
things had now arisen. The amount of 
rate collected by the paid guardians of the 
Cavan union since their appointment had 
fallen little short of 10,000/. He was sure 
that the correspondence thereafter to be laid 
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before the House would show a progressive 
improvement in all the unions of Ireland, 
and would prove that no effort had been 
left untried to collect the rates, in order 
that the means of subsistence might be 
procured for the destitute poor ; but he 
firmly believed that it was impossible for g 
poor-law machinery, called into operation 
so suddenly at the termination of a system 
which brought home to every poor man’s 
house prompt and immediate relief—he re. 
peated that it was impossible for a ma. 
chinery thus severely and suddenly taxed, 
to cope effectually with the enormous mass 
of misery which was thrown upon it. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR said, that when there 
was a general charge made against Irish 
Members of not bringing forward practical 
measures with regard to distress in their 
own country, he thought the House oweda 
debt of gratitude to the hon. Member for 
Stroud for the effective, but, at the same 
time, calm manner, in which he had intro- 
duced the present question. He concurred 
in the opinion expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland that 
it was difficult to bring so complicated a 
machinery as that of the New Poor Law 
system suddenly into perfect operation. 
He was aware, from his own experience of 
the character of the people of Ireland, that 
when the Government took away from the 
landlords of that country the great powers 
and patronage which they had hitherto pos- 
sessed, perfect chaos must intervene before 
order could be restored. There were, how- 
ever, two questions now before the country 
on which he congratulated Her Majesty’s 
Ministers: one was an announcement which 
he had seen in the Zimes newspaper of 
yesterday, that arrangements had been 
completed for an application to Parliament 
for the incorporation of a company, under 
the sanction of the Earl of Clarendon, for 
establishing a ‘ small-farm system” in 
Ireland. If the Government should give 
their aid to the noble Earl in carrying out 
hig intentions, but few causes of distress in 
that country, and but few just grounds of 
complaint, would then remain. The other 
question to which he alluded was that of 
tenant-right, on which he wished to Te- 
serve his observations until the question 
came regularly before the House. 

Mr. W. SMITH 0’BRIEN did not wish 
to lead the House into a premature discus- 
sion on the Irish Poor Law, although he 
thought it was a subject quite as deserving 
of the early attention of the House as 
new constitution for the colony of New 
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Jealand. His object in rising chiefly was 
to make an appeal to the Government, not 
to allow the people of Ireland to die as 
they were now dying. ‘There was not a 

st that arrived in this country from Ire- 
jand that did not bring accounts of the 
people starving there. It was no answer 
{o say that it was the fault of the guar- 
dians, of the Poor Law Commissioners, or 
of the landlords, Whosever fault it might 
be, it was the duty of the Government to 
see that the people were not suffered to 

rish. If the boards of guardians neg- 
lected their duty, protection ought not to 
be afforded them. As to the Commis- 
sioners, he confessed he was not able to 
unravel the system by which they conduct- 
ed their proceedings. But there were many 
subjects well deserving the consideration of 
the Government besides the due adminis- 
tration of the poor-law; subjects which 
had often been suggested to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, but which had hitherto failed to 
engage their attention. Up to the present 
moment nothing had been done with re- 
gard to the waste lands in Ireland; on the 
contrary, it appeared that the object of the 
Government, and of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, was to render the large expen- 


diture upon the poor of that country as un- 
productive as possible. He was afraid that 
after expending millions the result would, 
on looking back, be found to have been a 
mere waste of money, and that its expen- 
diture had been productive of no other 
consequence than that of the demoralisa- 


tion of the people. Last year he pointed 
out the impracticability of carrying into 
effect the poor-law system, in consequence 
of the unions being too large. His admo- 
nitions on that occasion were not attended 
to; but he was glad to find that since then 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland had changed 
upon that subject, and that he was now 
convinced that unions of a smaller area 
were necessary to the efficient working out 
of the new law. But it would not be 
erough to divide the unions; greater powers 
were required to be given to the public to 
scrutinise the claims of applicants, for the 
purpose, on the one hand, of protecting 
the ratepayers against impostors, and, on 
the other, of being assured that every de- 
serving object, on making application, ob- 
tained relief. There was another portion 
of the present system which operated in a 
most painful and distressing manner—he 
meant the exclusion of all persons as reci- 
Plents of relief who occupied a quarter of 
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an acre of land. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the quarter-acre system would 
have the effect of ejecting from their hold- 
ings many thousands of persons in Ireland. 
He considered that all the arguments 
which were made use of last year for the 
suspension of the operation of that enact- 
ment were equally applicable to the circum- 
stances of the present year, and that Go- 
vernment ought to bring forward a mea- 
sure for repealing or at least suspending 
the application of that system. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND was de- 
sirous of making a single observation. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down had 
said, that no question was more deserving 
the attention of the House than that con- 
cerning the Irish Poor Law. Now, it was 
on that very ground he regretted that this 
Motion had been brought forward by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud, 
It was because he was desirous of going 
into a discussion on the very questions 
which the hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
respecting the reclaiming of waste lands, 
the doing away with the quarter-acre sys- 
tem, and so forth, that he considered this 
to be a most inopportune and ill-advised 
moment to bring forward the subject, there 
being no opportunity on such an occasion 
as this for entering upon any such discus- 
sions. He, therefore, protested against its 
being supposed that because English Mem- 
bers declined going into the consideration 
of those questions on the present occasion, 
there was any want of feeling on their part 
for the distresses that at this moment 
afflicted the people of Ireland. 

Sm B. HALL concurred in what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for West 
Surrey. He was quite ready to go into 
the subject of distress prevailing in Ireland, 
but he would not do so on such an occasion 
as this, because he did not wish to en- 
courage so inconvenient a mode of dealing: 
with great public questions. He was anxi- 
ous that a day should be appointed when 
the subject should be brought fully and de- 
liberately under the consideration of the 
House; and, whenever that might happen, 
he should be prepared to give it his best 
attention. 

Mr. REYNOLDS would be the last 
Member in the House to encourage any 
act calculated to interrupt the public busi- 
ness of the country; but as to the observa- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose, that this discussion would 
interfere with the New Zealand Bill, he 
would say it was of more importance that 
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the lives of the people of Ireland should 
be saved, than that their time should be 
taken up in mending the constitution of 
New Zealand. He (Mr. Reynolds) thought 
he should be justified in calling the atten- 


tion of the House to Irish destitution, at | 


least once a week. 
life and death. The people were dying in 
thousands, while that House was relying 
upon that which appeared to be a rotten 
reed, namely, the working of the poor- 
law. He had already declared that he 
was favourable to the principle of the poor- 
law; but he believed that Her Majesty’s 
Government, and a majority of the Mem- 
bers composing that House, placed too 
much reliance on its good effects in Ire- 
land. It was time the Government should 
direct their attention to the profitable em- 
ployment of the people. He would remind 
the House that the waste lands were unre- 
claimed; that the resources of the country 
were undeveloped; and that it was profit- 
able employment the able-bodied poor re- 
quired, and not to be fed in idleness. 


Mr. 8. CRAWFORD would not detain | 


the House for one moment, but was anx- 
ious to call the attention of the right hon. 


Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland to the | 


oppression which was now practised under | 


the quarter-acre clause. 
Subject at an end. 


EPIPHANY QUARTER-SESSIONS BILL. 


Mr. PACKE moved the Second Read- | 
ing of the Epiphany Quarter Sessions Bill. | 
The object of the Bill was to postpone the | 


period of holding the sessions for a week 
for the convenience of magistrates, jurors, 
and witnesses. Although he might en- 
counter the opposition of the bar, on the 
ground that it would interfere with the dis- 
charge of their professional duties during 


the ensuing term, still he would submit | 


that the measure if carried would be of 
convenience to a great many persons. 

Sm GEORGE GREY’S only objection 
to the Bill was this: From the information 
he had received, and the best consideration 
he could give the measure, the inconve- 


nience it sought to remove was occasional, | 


and the effect of removing it would be 
more than counterbalanced by the perma- 


nent inconvenience which would result from | 


this Bill. Unless gentlemen of the bar 
could attend the sessions regularly, it was 
likely they would give up their attendance 
altogether. 

Mr. Serseant TALFOURD said, that 
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seventeen years ago, and at that period the 
time for commencing Hilary Term was 
changed, and the time for holding the 
Epiphany Quarter Sessions was fixed, un- 
der the advice of the late Lord Abinger, 
then Sir James Scarlett. The Bill pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman would not 
prevent senior barristers from attendin 
quarter-sessions, but it would prevent the 
possibility of their juniors being present 
at the commencement of term in Westmin- 
ster-hall. And if there was one thing more 
important than another with respect to that 
branch of practice, it was that the gentle. 
men who had been concerned in eases at 
the quarter-sessions should have an op- 
portunity of arguing those cases, on ap- 
peal, before Her Majesty’s Judges in West. 
minster-hall. And when the hon. Gentle- 
man suggested an alteration in the com. 
mencement of Hilary Term, he thought 
the House would pause before it sanctioned 
the alteration of an arrangement which 
had been so well considered, and had been 
found, altogether, to work so well. Many 
great and lasting inconveniences would re- 
sult from any alteration of the present ar- 
‘rangement, to say nothing of prisoners 
being detained a week longer before trial. 

Mr. PACKE, in reply, said, he was free 
_to confess that he did not see the force of 
| the objections which had been urged against 
the Bill. No man acknowledged the eft- 
ciency of the bar more readily than him- 
self, and he shonld be sorry to promote any 
measure having the slightest tendency to 
impair that efticiency. He had hoped to 
secure, without injury to any party, and 
| without opposition from any quarter, the 
| quiet enjoyment of their Christmas holi- 
| days to the magistrates, jurors, prosecu- 
| tors, and witnesses, called upon to attend 
the sessions; but finding that he could not 
effect that object, and having drawn the 
attention of the House to the subject, he 
would not further press the Bill. 

Bill withdrawn. 

Motion negatived. 


Government Bill. 
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NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Bill having been read, 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that he 
was most unwilling to make such an ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Labouchere), but he would ask him 
| whether, under all the cireumstances of the 
| case, it would be right to proceed with the 


the whole matter had been fully considered | discussion of the New Zealand Bill at the 
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resent sitting. It would be recollected 
that when the right hon. Gentleman moved 
the second reading of the Bill, he appealed 
to the House whether or no they would al- 
low the Bill to pass its second reading sub 
silentio, on the understanding that the dis- 
cussion should be taken on going into 
Committee. The House agreed to the 
proposition; but could the present be con- 
sidered a fair opportunity for that discus- 
sion? The House met at twelve o’clock 
on Wednesdays, and adjourned at six, and 
he would quote an observation made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, at one o'clock that 
afternoon, to corroborate his view that the 
present was not a fitting opportunity for 
discussing so important a measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman appealed to the hon. 
Member for Stroud not to proceed with his 
Motion on the Irish Poor Law Bill, alleg- 
ing that it would be inconvenient to raise 
a discussion on that matter, because the 
business of the day being only the Com- 
mittee on the New Zealand Bill, the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury and 
others of the Cabinet Ministers were ab- 
sent. That was always the case on a 
Wednesday. Unfortunately the Under 


Secretary for the Colonies had no seat in 


that House, and could take no part in the 
debate ; but the subject. was one which 
ought to claim the best attention of the 
Government. He had no doubt but that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade was fully prepared 
to meet any objections, and had undoubted- 
ly made himself master of the whole case; 
but the House would bear in mind that the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Treasury 
was Secretary for the Colonies at an im- 
portant period in the history of New Zea- 
land, and he should have been present 
during this discussion. If the presence of 
the noble Lord was essential when the 
proposition respecting Ireland was brought 
on, surely it was equally so when the 
House proposed to settle the difficult ques- 
tion of a constitution for New Zealand. In 
1845, when the subject of New Zealand 
was last prominently before the House, 
the discussion lasted nine nights; and he 
(the Earl of Lineoln) did not think that 
the condition of the colony was less criti- 
cal, that its affairs were of more trivial 
importance, than they were at that period. 
It Was proposed to suspend a constitution 
which had been granted after the most 
grave deliberation; and if, after nine 
nights’ discussion, the House had failed in 
doing all that was requisite for the safety 
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and prosperity of New Zealand, how could 
they expect now, in the course of three 
hours, to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion? The right hon. Gentleman 
would give more satisfaction, and more 
effectually attain his object, if he were to 
appoint some night for the Committee on 
this Bill. The House would then com- 
mence at five o’clock, and the principle 
and details of the measure would receive 
their due meed of attention. He was con- 
fident that the House would never be able 
to get into Committee with the Bill this 
afternoon; he was confident there would 
be preliminary discussion—that certain of 
the clauses would bring on renewed dis- 
cussion—and that to attempt to get the 
Bill through Committee that afternoon was 
merely wasting the time of the House. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I had hoped that 
upon the principle of this Bill there was no 
serious difference of opinion on either side 
of the House. With regard to the neces- 
sity of suspending the constitution of 1846, 
after the strong recommendations of Go- 
vernor Grey, I thought the propriety of 
such a course was generally admitted. I 
therefore did think that, the House being 
agreed upon the principle, the Committee 
would offer a more suitable opportunity for 
the discussion of the measure, than the 
second reading would have afforded. The 
second reading, although there was little 
difference of opinion on the principle, was 
not passed quite so sub silentio as the noble 
Lord would lead the House to suppose. 
There was an animated discussion, and the 
tone of that discussion led me to believe 
that the provisions of the Bill rather than 
its principles, would form the subject of 
debate. The noble Lord asks me to post- 
pone the Committee on this Bill. I need 
not tell the noble Lord, who has had some 
experience of official life, the extreme and 
increasing difficulty the Government find 
in bringing forward for discussion and de- 
cision the many important questions which 
they feel it their duty to submit to Parlia- 
ment. There are only two nights in the 
week set apart for Government business, 
and these nights are frequently broken in 
upon in a manner which no Government 
can prevent. The Government find it al- 
most impossible to proceed with the many 
measures which the country demands and 
the House expects; and the Government 
would have been censured for neglect had 
they not taken advantage of this compara- 
tively unoccupied day for the purpose of 
going into Committee on the New Zealand 
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Bill. I cannot agree that because Wed- 
nesdays have been usually devoted to the 
consideration of measures’ brought forward 
by individuals, that therefore the Govern- 
ment are not justified in pressing forward 
any public business at the beginning of the 
Session on that day. I hope the noble 
Lord will not impute any disrespect to what 
has fallen from me, but I do express a hope 
that the House will go into Committee on 
the Bill. I shall be happy to answer any 
objections that may be taken. I will give 
to all questions the best reply I can, and I 
hope the House will not refuse to go into 
the immediate consideration of the Bill. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, after 
the strong opinion expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
he would not revive the question as to the 
inconvenience of discussing a measure of 
this nature at the present moment. He 
would at once enter upon the consideration 
of one or two points connected with the 
Bill, as well as of points of a collateral na- 
ture, not directly embodied in the provi- 
sions of the Bill, but of such vital impor- 
| tance to the well-being of the colonists and 
natives of New Zcaland, that it would be 
impossible to fairly discuss the Bill with- 
out entering into a review of these points, 
and their bearing upon the general subject. 
The provisions of the Bill he found to be 
of two kinds—they were partly suspend- 
ing, and partly enacting. With respect to 
the enacting clauses, although they un- 
doubtedly did contain provisions of an un- 
usual character, delegating all the powers 
of the State to a few individuals, yet as 
they were in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of Governor Grey, and seemed 
to be called for by the force of cireum- 
stances, he thought it would be better to 
pass these provisions. But as to the sus- 
pending provisions, he could not help feel- 
ing a wish to put a question to the right 
hon. Gentleman, upon which he thought 
he had some claim to explanation. He 
did not understand why the constitution of 
1846 should be suspened for a term of five 
years, rather than repealed altogether. 
In ordinary cases of suspension, when it 
was found necessary to step in between a 
law and its operation for a given period, it 
was always considered that the law so 
suspended had a presumptive title to re- 
newal—that the reasons for the validity of 
the law revived in full force at the expira- 
tion of the term for which it had been sus- 
pended. But the House was not about to 
discuss the provisions of a constitution ac- 
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tually in existence, or which might at ong 
time have been in force. He did not ugg 
the term in a contemptuous sense, and he 
was merely repeating the expression of 
other hon. Gentlemen, when he called the 
constitution of 1846 a mere “ paper con. 
stitution.” It never found its way into 
actual life in New Zealand—it was wp. 
known in that colony except as a subject 
of theoretical and speculative discussion, 
This constitution had never been enforced 
in New Zealand; and how far public opin. 
ion was in its favour in that country it 
would be impossible to say. The House 
had no evidence to show that this consti. 
tution would ever be acceptable to the 
colonists—that it was the constitution for 
the people—the constitution which they 
would require to be revived, not to be 
created, in the year 1853. It appeared 
to him, therefore, that this would be a 
most inconvenient mode of fettering the 
future opinion of the House, by laying 
down the policy to be pursued at some 
future time, with respect to a question not 
then before the House. THe was decidedly 
of opinion that the simplest, wisest, and 
most proper course to pursue, would be to 
say that the time had not arrived when it 
was proper to grant this constitution; and, 
therefore, that it ought to be repealed.’ 
The House could then, at some future 
time, give to New Zealand a constitution 
which would allow full scope to popular~ 
principles. It would be infinitely prefer- 
able for them to avail themselves of the 
practical experience which the next few 
years would confer. They would then be 
able to construct the constitution on the 
basis of experimental knowledge, instead 
of speculative opinions. He could not 
pass from this subject without again bring- 
ing before the House a subject upon which 
the social welfare of the New Zealanders,— 
and the permanent possession of the colony 
by this country, would be found mainly to 
depend. He alluded to the disposal of the ’ 
public lands. The question of the public 
lands lay so at the root of every discussion 
in New Zealand, that it was impossible to 
avoid it. It would be vain to adopt mea- 
sures for the commercial progress of the 
islands, unless they came to a fair and 
equitable decision upon this fundamental 
matter—the claims of the natives on the 
public or waste lands. There was n0 
party feeling with regard to this Bill— 
these were not matters of party discussion. 
It would be a sin against the first prinel- 
ples of humanity, and detrimental to is 
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e and tranquillity, if, in considering 
the interests of a distant colony, and in 
devising measures for the happiness of a 
distant people, the House allowed party 
objects to weigh in their decision. He 
‘wished, therefore, to state frankly to the 
Government, in the person of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the difficulties which oc- 
eurred to his (Mr. Gladstone’s) mind in 
regard to it. He did not wish to commit 
himself finally to any positive opinion, be- 
cause nO man was more anxious to feel 
satisfied that the views of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Colonial Department in 
regard to this question were views calcu- 
lated to promote the peace and welfare of 
the islands of New Zealand. He thought 
there could be no doubt as to what had 
been the understood construction of the 
Treaty—whether fortunate or unfortunate 
in the first instance he would not inquire 
—of Waitangi, which was conceived to re- 
gulate the disposal of public lands in New 
Zealand, so far as regarded the claims of 
the natives to land. It was well known 
that the natives had occupied a certain 
portion of the fertile lands of those is- 
lands, which they had improved by their 
labour. It was well known that the na- 
tives might be said to occupy another 
and a much larger portion of the lands of 
the island, which, however, they had not 
improved by labour, but which they used 
for purposes connected with the feeding of 
cattle, the pasturing of wild pigs, de. 
These were not lands improved by cultiva- 
tion, but were used by the natives in a 
manner somewhat beneficial to themselves, 
though certainly in a way very adverse to 
the principles of political economy. Now, 
when the Treaty of Waitangi was con- 
cluded, it was universally understood that 
| the titles of the natives were to be recog- 
“nised, under that treaty, not only to the 
lands they had occupied and improved by 
labour, but likewise to those lands from 
which they derived a beneficial use in the 
manner he had described, even though 
that particular use was very slight indeed 
compared with what they derived from the 
land which was under cultivation. Gover- 
nor Grey had given a very simple and just 
description of the footing on which this 
matter ought to stand, in a despatch re- 
ceived from him in the month of Decem- 
ber last. He said— 


“The position I understand to be adopted by 
the New Zealand Company’s agent, that, if tracts 
of land are not in actual occupation and cultiva- 
tion by natives, we have therefore a right to take 
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possession of them, appears to me to require one 
important limitation. The natives do not support 
themselves solely by cultivation, but from fern- 
root, from fishing, from eel-ponds, from taking 
ducks, from hunting wild pigs (for which they re- 
quire extensive runs), and by such like pursuits, 
To deprive them of their wild lands for the pur- 
pose of cultivation is, in fact, to cut off from them 
some of their most important means of subsis- 
tence.” 

The view of Governor Grey had been, he 
might say, universally understood by all 
who had considered the treaty. He would 
now frankly state the point to which his 
anxiety was chiefly directed. He wished 
to be assured that the despatch of Earl 
Grey, dated the 23rd of December, 1846, 
and the instructions appended to that de- 
spatch, so far as regarded the public lands, 
were in conformity with that treaty. He 
thought good faith towards the natives re- 
quired that they should be. The House 
should bear in mind that the natives of 
New Zealand did not judge of this matter 
by the terms of the treaty, but by the in- 
terpretation put upon those terms by all 
the persons in New Zealand occupying 
places of authority; and it followed, there- 
fore, if good faith was to be maintained 
with them, that that construction should 
be adhered to. He wished to see this 
course followed, also, because he was con- 
vinced that the peace of the island was in- 
volved in the question. He referred to the 
despatch of Earl Grey, in order that it 
might be fully understood on what his 
doubts and apprehensions on this subject 
were founded. In a despatch whiclt was 
printed among the papers presented in 
August, 1846, Earl Grey spoke of the 
pretensions put forth by certain tribes to 
large tracts of waste land, which they 
‘had been taught” to regard as their 
own. He said— 

“Tt appears that you have found it expedient 
to admit these pretensions to a considerable ex- 
tent ; and, having done so, no apparent advantage 
could be suffered to weigh against the evil of act- 
ing in a manner either really or even apparently 
inconsistent with good faith. While, however, 
you scrupulously fulfil whatever engagements you 
have contracted, and maintain those rights on 
the part of the native tribes to land which you 
have already recognised, you will avoid as much 
as possible any further surrender of the property 
of the Crown.” 


Then, in the instructions appended to that 
despatch, he said— 

“No claim shall be admitted in the said land 
courts on behalf of the original inhabitants of 
New Zealand to any land situate within the said 
islands, unless it shall be established to the satis- 
faction of such court that either by some act of 
the Executive Government of New Zealand, as 
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hitherto constituted, or by the adjudication of 
some court of competent jurisdiction within New 
Zealand, the right of such aboriginal inhabitants 
to such lands has been acknowledged and ascer- 
tained, or that the claimants or their progenitors, 
or those from whom they derived title, have ac- 
tually had occupation of the lands so claimed, 
and have been accustomed to use and enjoy the 
same, either as places of abode, or for tillage, or 
for the growth of crops, or for the depasturing of 
cattle, or otherwise for the convenience and sus- 
tentation of life, by means of labour expended 
thereupon.” 

Now, his doubts and difficulties rested 
chiefly upon the point that the instructions 
of Earl Grey appeared to confine the titles 
of the native tribes to cases in which it 
could be said of land that it had been im- 
proved ‘* by labour expended thereupon,” 
and did not extend to lands which natives 
applied in other ways to their own purposes 
and for their benefit. Now, he had shown 
that by the construction hitherto put upon 
the treaty, they were not justified in im- 
posing such a limitation; but, if he under- 
stood aright the view taken by Earl Grey, 
in the instructions he had just read, the 
courts of New Zealand would be forbidden 
giving titles to any land except such as 
had been improved by labour. This was a 
very important matter; for, as respected 
the greater part of the northern colony, 
there was but little land likely to be ayail- 
able for useful purposes except what was 
claimed, used, and enjoyed by the natives 
in that slender but still real sense which 
he had endeavoured to describe. He would 
now.state, as clearly as possible, what he 
understood Earl Grey’s meaning to be; 
for he was anxious, if wrong, that his in- 
terpretation of the documents he had read 
should be contradicted. And he could as- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labou- 
chere) that he should be but too happy to 
find that the meaning was not such as he 
attributed to it. Earl Grey stated that 
they should maintain inviolabie the titles 
to all lands that had been recognised by 
the colonial authorities. Now, he con- 
sidered that under the provisions of the 
treaty it was impossible that the precise 
titles to the land could be fixed. A gene- 
ral principle was laid down, and it was 
committed to certain tribunals to. deter- 
mine the application of that principle to 
each particular case. The application of 
the principle had accordingly been deter- 
mined in particular cases; in a manner, 
however, that Earl Grey thought im- 
provident. His instructions in effect were, 
that they should respect religiously any 
proceeding of the kind that had taken 
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place, but that they should not consider 
the treaty in the same sense in future; 
that in future the natives should obtain 
tithes to land only in cases where it had 
been improved by labour. He was sorry 
to say, that this construction, which he had 
put upon Earl Grey’s language, was con. 
firmed by a document the existence of which 
he regretted on many accounts—he meant 
the letter of Earl Grey, dated the 30th of 
November, 1847, with respect to the Bishop 
of New Zealand. He did not at present 
refer to that letter in so far as it was appli- 
cable to the conduct of the Bishop; but with 
regard to the question of titles, he said~ 
“ All that I advised was this—-that the theory 
of the ownership by tribes of unoccupied land 
should not be made tie foundation of any future 
transactions ; and that what I conceive to be the 
rights of the Crown, that is, of the public (where 
no engagements to the contrary have been made), 
should be carefully attended to in the disposal of 
land wherever no property has yet been recog- 
nised.” 
By the term “future transactions” he 
must understand Earl Grey, till he was 
otherwise distinctly and positively assured, 
to mean that they should adhere to the 
spirit and principle of his instructions, 
which, though perhaps open to the charge 
of some grammatical ambiguity in the lan- 
guage, went upon the principle that im- 
provement by labour was the criterion for 
granting a legal title to the natives for 
land. In offering some remarks upon this 
question as respected the Bishop, he must 
take the liberty to make an appeal of a very 
distinct and emphatic description to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. They well 
recollected that they had some discussion 
on this subject on a former occasion; and, 
if he adverted to it now, it was not be- 
cause he was apprehensive of anything with 
respect to the character of the Bishop, or 
that that right rev. Prelate would feel any 
resentment on account of any reproof un- 
justly administered to him. Tle believed 
he might confidently state that the ser- 
vices of the right rev. Prelate would be 
freely given to the Government, whether 
he considered himself to have been well or 
ill used by them; but he nevertheless deem- 
ed it his duty to refer to one point in which 
the right rev. Prelate had been indispu- 
tably, though no doubt unintentionally, 
subjected to unjust treatment, That right 
rey. Prelate had presented a protest to the 
Government, in which he expressed his op- 
position to the construction put by Lord 
Grey on the Treaty of Waitangi, and stated 
that he would assist the natives in assert- 
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ing and maintaining their legal rights, 
sanctioned by treaty. Now, a great part 
of the censure which Earl Grey bestowed 
on that protest was founded on the suppo- 
sition that the Bishop published it, and 
made it known to the natives; and that he 
did so in the face of the Government. On 
aformer occasion it appeared to him that 
the Bishop had done no such thing; that 
the Bishop, believing in the perfect con- 
sonancy of view existing betwixt him and 
the Governor of New Zealand, determined 
to strengthen the Governor’s hands, by 
putting him in possession of a document 
containing an expression of his sentiments, 
which document might be sent to be judged 
of by the Government at home. Though 
he had no doubt the Bishop would do all in 
his power to assist the natives in the asser- 
tion of their just rights, yet he believed 
him wholly incapable of such imprudence 
as to publish his protest, especially at a 
moment of such excitement among the 
whole native population. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was not, on the occa- 
sion when the subject was debated, able to 
say that the Government had any know- 
ledge whatever that the Bishop had pub- 
lished the document to the people. He 
did not believe that he had done so; and 
certainly he regarded the-offence, as it had 
been deemed, of sending it to Government, 
avery different offence from what such a 
line of conduct would have been. He 
wanted to know from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite whether the Bishop pub- 
lished that protest to the natives or not ? 
Itwas not in the way of challenge that he 
asked this, but for the sake of truth and 
reason. Ifthe Bishop did not do so, then, 
seeing that the censure of Earl Grey pro- 
ceeded on the ground that he had done it, 
it was an unjust censure; and he hoped to 
live to see the time—perhaps it might be a 
few weeks, or even hours—when some re- 
paration would be made to the Bishop for 
acharge which, if true, would have been 
serious indeed, but which, if not true, de- 
manded the most ample explanation. The 
right rev. Prelate would have been content 
to offer no observation, had the noble Earl 
merely sent out instructions which were 
founded even on an erroneous impression, 
if he thought they were not calculated to 
carry mischief into the colony. But it ap- 
peared that on the arrival of the noble 
Lord’s despatch there was great alarm ex- 
ited amongst the people. And before pro- 
ceeding further, he would pause to beg 
the House not to let itself think that the 
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aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand were 
a feeble people, easily to be overawed and 
overthrown by the power of the British em- 
pire. He begged of them to remember 
that with regard to the lives as well as 
properties and comfort of their fellow- 
countrymen who were settled in the island, 
there was considerable ground for fear, in 
addition to the considerations of the ques- 
tions of justice or injustice. He took it 
to be an indisputable proposition, that up to 
the present moment they had held New 
Zealand, not by the terror of their arms, or 
their name; not by the number of their 
forces, but by the good feeling and attach- 
ment of the greater number of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the colony. He begged 
them to bear in mind, that whenever they 
heard of those disputes that had arisen, the 
quarrel had always been between a small 
minority of the aboriginal population on the 
one side, and a large majority of the same 
people, together with the British soldiery, 
onthe other. And if those small minorities, 
opposed as they were by multitudes of their 
fellow-countrymen, as well as by the Brit- 
ish, had given so much trouble, and been 
able to do so much mischief, let the House 
and the Government take care what they 
did that might have a tendency to excite 
against them the large mass of those peo- 
ple. Inthe despatch from Governor Grey 
to Earl Grey, dated in August last, and 
which was laid before the House yester- 
day, he wrote thus :— 
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“Tn reference to my despatches, of the numbers 
and dates named in the margin, upon the subject 
of the excitement which was stated to exist amongst 
the native population regarding the reports in cir- 
culation upon the views which were supposed to 
be entertained by Her Majesty’s Government, re- 
garding the waste lands claimed by various chiefs, 
I have now the honour to enclose the copy of a 
letter from Captain Sotheby, R.N., which was 
forwarded to me a few days since by the senior 
naval officer upon this station ; from which it will 
be seen that the reports in circulation regarding 
the intentions of the Government in reference to 
the waste lands of the natives, together with the 
recent arrival of troops and pensioners, has created 
much anxiety in the minds of the natives in the 
northern portion of this island. I have also to 
state to your Lordship, that, within the last few 
days, I have received alarming accounts from va- 
rious quarters of the island regarding the excite- 
ment created in the portions of the country most 
densely inhabited by the natives, upon the subject 
of the introduction of the new constitution into 
this country, and the steps that may be taken re- 
garding the registration of their lands. Iam not 
yet in a position which would enable me to state 
whether actual insurrection, upon an extensive 
scale, is to be immediately apprehended ; but I 
cannot now entertain any doubt that the country 
is in a very critical state, I will lose no time in 
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taking such measures as are in my power to quiet | On turning to the very next page they 

the apprehensions which at present exist; andI| found that another chief had com e down 

will also delay for some time the introduction of | to Captain Sotheby to know whether the 
Te 


the proposed constitution ; but I beg again ear- | x 
nestly to press upon your Lordships the advantages ; Were any truth in the report that the Go. 


which would result from in so far modifying the | vernment claimed all land not under ti. 
proposed constitution, as to leave to the Governor | lage, the report having excited great un. 
the power of being able certainly to promise the easiness and anxiety amongst the natives 
natives that he will enact any measures which they And] told p 
may request as essential to their interest, and nd he was toia— 
which the Governor may also consider to be ab-| ‘‘ On the authority of the Governor, that such 
solutely requisite to secure the tranquillity of the | was not the intention, or even the wish, if it were 
practicable, of the Government, and that no land 


country. I can assure your Lordship that if the 3 
Governor’s power is confined to merely being able | would be taken excepting with the will and con. 
sent of the chiefs, and then granting them a pen- 


to negative those measures which he deems objec- | 8¢ i a 
tionable, whilst he has no positively active power | sion ; but which kind of remuneration the natives 


which enables him to do that which is essential for | do not seem to understand.” 
interests of the numerous warlike native po- » + 9 : 

or of this country, whose interests will i. | Another chief's anxiety 7 the same 
wholly unrepresented, whilst the small European subject was allayed in precisely the same 
minority will have such large power of legislation, ; Manner. That was to say, the anxiety of 
I can see no hope for the future of this country, | the chiefs had been allayed by the distinct 
and I fear that the prosperity which is now dawn- | assurance on the part of those who repre- 
ing upon it will shortly give place to scenes more i sent the British Crown in the colony that 


gloomy than any which have yet been witnessed | a 4 
here. I trust, therefore, that your Lordship will the established construction put upon the 


so far accede to my wishes as to take care that this Treaty of Waitangi would be respected 
power is preserved to the Governor for at least the | and maintained. Such lands as they had 
next two or three years, In order that your Lord- been using at all were to be sacred to 
ship may see how rapidly the feeling of insecurity tl iw bt b ken f h 
is now spreading, I have enclosed the copy of a lem, and were not to be taken from them 
letter which I have just received from the chief | except by free sale. He hoped that with 
Ripa, warning the Government that the chief | out detaining the House longer he had 
Heke is again likely to break out into insurrec- | gaid enough to show cause for his putting 
tion. the questions he was about to put to the 
But they had the gratification of finding | right hon, Gentleman opposite. He hoped 
that in one very important part of the is-| that the right hon. Gentleman would give 
land the alarm and excitement had been | him an assurance that would allay his ap- 
removed in a great measure. He alluded | prehensions and fears for the safety of the 
to the Bay of Islands, where we had had | islands; and he trusted he had shown suf- 
amicable intercourse with the native popu- | ficient reason to the House for inviting its 
lation. Captain Sotheby stated at page| attention to that important question. He 
21 of the Papers presented yesterday, | had shown that there was an important 
that— construction put upon the Treaty of Wai- 
“ Through Mr. Meurant, they acquainted me pte which ae held to have secured the 
right of property to the natives of all lands 


that affairs were very peaceable in the northern I a 
districts, and no complaints to make; but said | from which they derived any benefit, how- 


there had been a great deal of excitement on the! ever slender or remote. He had shown 
part of Kiwiti and many of the natives, owing to | that the letter of Earl Grey seemed to have 
‘ ‘ery widely circulate : Govern- Ain. . 

a report, very widely circulated, that the Govern overset that construction, thereby exposing 


ment intended to take possession of all uncul- he Chea f toni ° d well 
tivated land, and that more troops had arrived to the Crown of England to a Just and well- 
put such directions into execution. Previous to founded charge of breach of faith, and also 


my arriving, Kawiti_had come down with about | exposing the colony to fearful hazard. That 
thirty followers to Waka, to know if such was the the consequence of that had been the ex- 
case, as he considered it to be in open violation of | |. . : lon, 

citement of fear and alarm in the colony, 


the Treaty of Waitangi, and in direct opposition ‘ Cs i ; 
to what had been the view of his Excellency the and the filling the mind of their able Gover- 


Governor ; but Waka eased his mind by telling| nor with anxiety and apprehension. He 

there was no truth in such report, and which I/ had shown how that fear, alarm, and ap- 
iu *) , T . 

most fully corroborated. They suggested to me, prehension had been allayed ; namely, by 

without seeking it, the propriety of issuing cireu- er A f 

convincing the natives that the Treaty 0 


lars in the native language to contradict it, as it : r é = j 
was widely circulated into the interior, and parts Waitangi, as its provisions were commonly 


of the country not visited by men-of-war or official | understood, were to be religiously and in- 
persons, and where there are many Europeans violably maintained; and he therefore hoped 
only too ready to raise dissatisfaction amongst the he had shown encash se to the right 
natives. I had the honour of forwarding a letter tn. cdo caf th 

hon. Gentleman to persuade him that the 


to you relative to this matter on the 10th |” . n : 
instant,” discussion was not gratuitously introduced 
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on his (Mr. Gladstone’s) part. And he 
assured that right hon. Gentleman that 
there was no one to whom he would com- 
municate a more lively pleasure than to 
him could the right hon. Gentleman give 
him an assurance that the doctrine laid 
down by Governor Grey, which would be 
found at page 16 of the Papers on the sub- 
ject of New Zealand, presented to the 
House in December last, was the doctrine 
upon which it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to act. In the 
16th page of the Papers presented in De- 
cember, he found the following. Governor 
Grey, writing to Earl Grey, said— 


“T should also observe that the position I un- 
derstand to be adopted by the New Zealand Com- 
pany’s agent, that if tracts of land are not in ac- 
tual occupation and cultivation by natives, that 
we have therefore a right to take possession of 
them, appears to me to require one important 
limitation. The natives do not support them- 
selves solely by cultivation, but from fern-root, 
from fishing, from eel-ponds, from taking ducks, 
from hunting wild pigs, for which they require ex- 
tensive runs, and by such like pursuits. To de- 
prive them of their wild lands, and to limit them 
to lands for the purpose of cultivation, is, in fact, 
to cut off from them some of their most important 
means of subsistence ; and they cannot be readily 
and uprightly forced into becoming a solely agri- 
cultural people. Such an attempt would be un- 
just, and it must for the present fail, because the 
natives would not submit to it ; indeed they could 
not do so, for they are not yet, to a sufficient ex- 
tent, provided even with the most simple agricul- 
tural implements ; nor have they been instructed 
in the use of these. To attempt to force suddenly 
such a system upon them must plunge the coun- 
try again into distress and war; and there seems 
to be no sufficient reason why such an attempt 
should be made, as the natives are now generally 
very willing to sell to the Government their waste 
lands at a price which, whilst it bears no propor- 
tion to the amount for which the Government can 
resell the land, affords the natives (if paid under 
a judicious system) the means of rendering their 
position permanently far more comfortable than 
it was previously, when they had the use of their 
waste lands, and thus renders them a useful and 
contented class of citizens,and one which will 
yearly become more attached to the Govern- 
ment,” 


The land was not only valuable and impor- 
tant to the natives, as stated by Governor 
Grey, but it was secured to them under a 
treaty made by adequate and competent 


authorities. To this treaty he attached 
much importance. A slight expression 
sometimes carried more uneasiness to the 
mind than an express declaration of opin- 
jon; and so it was with him, with regard 
toa remark made by Earl Grey in his de- 
spateh of the 3rd of December, 1846, in 
Which, speaking of the Treaty of Waitangi, 
he made use of the phrase, ‘‘ what has 
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been called the Treaty of Waitangi.” 
Whether Earl Grey had an object in de- 
scribing the treaty in these terms, he knew 
not; but, for his part, he thought that, as 
far as this country was concerned, there 
was not a more strictly and rigorously 
binding treaty in existence, and he there- 
fore thought it unfortunate that such an 
expression should have been used. [Mr. 
LaBoucHERE: My noble Friend merely de- 
scribed the treaty as the treaty known by 
that name.| He felt that he must really 
have an ally within the breast of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself—that the right 
hon. Gentleman must feel that there was 
justice in the claim which he had endea- 
voured to state as belonging to the native 
population of New Zealand. He was sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman as well as 
himself, and, he was convinced, every one 
in that House, must feel the importance of 
doing full justice to that noble people, to 
whom they were so much indebted, and in 
whom, he would add, the Queen of Eng- 
land had an important body of loyal and 
devoted subjects. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, the 
right hon. Gentleman would, perhaps, make 
the question more clear to the House, if 
he stated whether his remarks referred to 
the north or to the south island of New 
Zealand, or whether he considered that the 
Treaty of Waitangi referred to both one 
island and the other ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the whole 
of his remarks referred to the north island 
alone, and to the north island excluding 
the south side of it. He might add, that 
he thought there was no practical difficulty 
in the case at all, because he believed the 
natives were ready to part with their claims 
at a very reasonable price. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am aware that 
strictly I have no right to address the 
House again, having already, in reply to 
the noble Lord, offered some remarks to 
the House on the question before it; but 
still, I hope the House will allow me, un- 
der the circumstances, to make a few addi- 
tional observations, after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he cannot at- 
tach more importance than I do to the con- 
duct of the Government of this country to- 
wards the natives of New Zealand being 
characterised by the most perfect good 
faith, and to all arrangements entered into 
with them being carried out, not only in 
the strictest but in the most liberal man- 
ner; and that he cannot have a stronger 
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sense than I have, even irrespective of 
these engagements, of the Government do- 
ing everything in its power to protect the 
interest and to promote the welfare of 
these people. If anything could add to my 
wish that every possible encouragement 
should be given to the New Zealanders to 
proceed in their present course of conduct, 
I think it would be found in the last de- 
spatches from that colony, which have 
been laid on the table of this House within 
the last few days. Iam sure that every 
hon. Member who has read the interesting 
accounts there given—who has observed 
the terms in which Governor Grey, and 
every person holding an official situation in 
the island, speaks of the disposition of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand to 
adopt the habits and pursuits of civilised 
life—and who has seen how they are now 
working as labourers under the guidance 
of white men, making magnificent roads, 
and engaging in other kinds of labour that 
would do honour to any civilised country; 
while the tractable disposition they show, 
and their readiness to amalgamate with 
Europeans, are unexampled among any 
other of the savage tribes with which we 
are acquainted — must feel as I do on 
this point. The manner in which they 
devote themselves to trade, as evinced 
by the fact that there are, I believe, not 
less than sixty small coasting vessels be- 
longing to natives of New Zealand, is most 
praiseworthy; and I am sure there is no 
one who can view these circumstances 
without a hope that they will adapt them- 
selves to the habits of civilised life, and 
without feeling regret that anything should 
be done to estrange them from this fa- 
vourable disposition, and to prevent the 
aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand from 
presenting, as I trust they will, a favour- 
able contrast with that which has been 
almost uniformly the fate of races of un- 
civilised men, when brought in contact 
with civilised men. So far, I think, hopes 
may be well entertained that these abori- 
gines may be gradually amalgamated with 
the white inhabitants, to the infinite advan- 
tage of both races, and, I will add, to the 
honour of this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that after the language 
used by my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, on the subject of a 
question which has undoubtedly given rise 
to great irritation and great jealousy in 
that country—I mean the land question— 
he entertained apprehensions as to the 
course that will be pursued. I do not 
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think that the expressions which the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to justify his ap. 
prehensions. I believe that my noble 
Friend would be quite as reluctant as the 
right hon. Gentleman himself not to ad. 
here strictly to the terms of the Treaty of 
Waitangi, or not to concede any just claims 
the natives might bring forward to parti. 
cular lands to which they believed them. 
selves entitled. At the same time, I must 
say, that I think, for the sake of the 
native inhabitants themselves, no course 
could be more inexpedient than abso. 
lutely to affirm that a proprietory right 
exists on the part either of the tribes cdl- 
lectively, or individual members of those 
tribes, to the whole of the surface of New 
Zealand. Let the House recollect for a 
moment what the extent of that surface 
and the number of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants are. There are, I believe, fifty-five 
millions of acres of land in the two islands, 
while the whole number of the aboriginal 
inhabitants does not exceed 100,000 per. 
sons. It must also be remembered, that 
it is not the case in New Zealand as it is 
in North America and other wild countries, 
where the native inhabitants subsist by the 
chase. There were no four-footed animals 
in New Zealand, except a species of rats, 
until very recently, and, in fact, the native 
inhabitants never subsisted by hunting, 
and they could not therefore be considered 
to have the same interest in large tracts of 
land that the aborigines of North America 
had. Now, how can any one suppose that 
these 100,000 persons could have rights of 
property of any sort or kind over such an 
enormous extent of country? But the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken the alarm. 
I think he stated that he did not contro- 
vert the general and absolute truth of the 
doctrines laid down by Earl Grey as to 
the claims of the aboriginal inhabitants to 
the soil, as contradistinguished from those 
of the civilised persons congregated there; 
but what he seemed to intimate as his 
opinion was, that we having signed the 
Treaty of Waitangi, there were some 
things in Earl Grey’s despatches incon- 
sistent with the arrangement then entered 
into. I do not believe that to be atall 
the case, nor do I believe that any differ- 
ence of opinion at all exists between 
Earl Grey and Governor Grey in their 
views of the way in which the Treaty of 
Waitangi should be carried out. If I had 
intended to justify the conduct of my 20- 
ble Friend, Earl Grey, I should have read 
the very passage which the right hon 
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Gentleman alluded to with a view to im- 
ugn that conduct. After laying down 
what are the abstract principles on which 
this question is to be viewed, and remind- 
ing the Governor of them—for it is ex- 
tremely important that the Government 
should keep in view the general principles 
in carrying out the details on a matter of 
this kind—my noble Friend, Earl Grey, 
proceeds to say— 

“Jt appears to me that you have found it ex- 

ient to admit their pretensions to a consider- 
able extent, and that such policy has been attend- 
ed with no apparent advantages. . . . . I 
should wish you to understand that, while I 
would scrupulously fulfil every engagement en- 
tered into, I would avoid any further surrender of 
the property of the Crown.” 
In the “‘ instructions’’ transmitted to New 
Zealand, on the subject of public lands, 
there was a clause to the effect that no 
claim to lands within the island, on behalf 
of the aborigines, should be allowed, unless 
itcould be established to the satisfaction of 
the court that, either by an act of the 
Executive Government, or that they had 
occupied and enjoyed the land so claimed, 
which became their property by the right 
of labour expended thereupon. But the 


right hon. Gentleman said that what chiefly 


excited his apprehension was the last pas- 
sage I have quoted. I think, however, 
that that passage is far from justifying 
the apprehensions which he expressed, and 
that it has a bearing of quite a different 
kind from what he attributes to it. He 
seems to think that the passage which he 
read limited the rights of a tribe or indi- 
vidual to the ease of land in which labour 
of some sort has been expended, and that 
there is nothing to justify the natives in 
setting up a title against the Crown, or 
any other proprietors to any land, unless 
they can prove that they expended labour 
on that land. Now, I cannot construe 
that passage in the instructions in the 
light in which the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to view it. On the contrary, I 
think that words are introduced, showing 
that there are cases in which, though no 
labour has been expended, the local Go- 
vernment is bound to accede to the claims 
of the natives. The instructions accom- 
panying the New Zealand charter declare 
that no claim shall be admitted unless it 
be established that either by some act of 
the Executive Government or the adjudica- 
tion of some court of competent jurisdic- 
ton the right has been acknowledged and 
ascertained, or 

—‘that the claimants, or their progenitors, or 
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those from whom they derive their title, have 
actually had the occupation of the lands so claim- 
ed, and have been accustomed to use and enjoy the 
same either as places of abode, or for tillage, or 
for the growth of crops, or for the depasturing of 
cattle, or otherwise for the convenience and sus- 
tentation of life, by means of labour expended 
thereupon.” 


I dissent from the construction of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and I do not think the 
words ‘* by means of labour expended 
thereupon’’ are to be read in the con- 
nexion suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I conceive that the Treaty of 
Waitangi is a document which the Exe- 
cutive Government of New Zealand would 
be bound to take cognisance of; and I do 
not think that there was any intention en- 
tertained of excluding the natives from 
any bond fide claims which they could have 
under it, even though there were no labour 
actually expended on the land. But I do 
not think that there is any difference of 
opinion existing with regard to the princi- 
ples on which these questions should be 
settled. I believe that the Treaty of Wai- 
tangi should be scrupulously and even 
largely interpreted. I believe that every 
fair claim an individual could put forward 
should be at once liberally conceded to- 
wards the aboriginal inhabitants; but I 
think that for the sake of these inhabitants 
themselves their claim to the whole coun- 
try ought not to be attended to. That 
they should be left immense tracts of coun- 
try which they can put to no profitable use, 
could be of no possible advantage to them, 
but must obviously prove fatal to their best 
interests, as well as to the interests of all 
who should go there afterwards. I do not 
believe that there is any difference of opin- 
ion between Governor Grey and Earl Grey 
on this question. I believe that Governor 
Grey will carry out the instructions in the 
same spirit in which they were conceived 
by Earl Grey; and I entertain sanguine 
hopes that the good sense and the experi- 
ence of that eminent person who, most for- 
tunately for this country, is administering 
the affairs of that colony, will succeed in 
bringing these most dangerous and per- 
plexing questions to a satisfactory issue. 
A passage has just been pointed out to me, 
which serves to show what my noble Friend 
Earl Grey’s views are in the instructions 
which he has sent out, with regard to this 
question. At page 84 of the Papers pre- 
sented in December, he says, in comment- 
ing on the conduct of the Protestant Bi- 
shop of New Zealand— 

“ And if the Bishop had consulted the instrue- 
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tions accompanying the charter, which were pub- 
lished with it, and which really contain the prac- 
tical directions to the local Government, which 
my despatch was only intended to illustrate, he 
would there have found the greatest attention 
paid to the maintenance of every thing which can 
be called an existing native right to land, though 
established in consequenee of the prevalence of 
that mistaken theory which I have combated. 
The protector of the aborigines is there directed 
to inform the registrar respecting all lands within 
his district to which the natives, ‘either as 
tribes or individuals,’ claim either proprie- 
tory or possessory title; that all such claims 
shall be registered ; and that wherever it 
shall be shown, either that such lands have 
been actually occupied by the natives, or that 
the ownership to such land, although unoccu- 
pied, has been recognised by the executive or ju- 
dicial authorities to be vested in the natives, such 
claim shall be finally and conclusively admitted.” 


And, Sir, I will observe that in the de- 
spatches which have been very recently 
received, and just laid on the table of the 
House, I find this allusion in a despatch 
from Governor Grey to Ear] Grey on this 
subject. He says— 

“These complaints, and the request for the 
investigation of claims, were made in the districts 
in which the missionaries are the principal land 
claimants; and your Lordship will see that Cap- 
tain Sotheby states that some of the young men 
spoke in a most determined manner, and threat- 
ened to take the law into their own hands, Cap- 
tain Sotheby’s observations quite accord with all 
the information which has reached me from other 
sources ; and I can only trust that my being able 
shortly to conclude some definite and amicable 
arrangement with the land claimants in the north 
may for ever set these exciting questions at rest.” 


I think this passage shows that Governor 
Grey had a confident belief, that under the 
instructions which he received he would be 
able to bring these matters to a final and 


satisfactory issue. I will now proceed to 
make a few observations on another part 
of the subject, which is more immediately 
connected with the question before the 
House—the Bill on which we now propose 
going into Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the Bill may be di- 
vided into the enacting portion and the 
suspending portion. As I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman, he generally ap- 
proves of the enacting portion of the Bill, 
but that with regard to the suspending por- 
tion of it—that which leaves it at the disere- 
tion of the Governor to act when he thinks 
right in introducing the constitution either 
into a part or the whole of New Zealand— 
he is of opinion that it would be better en- 
tirely to repeal that constitution. Now, I 
do not think that such a course would be 
an advisable one. What is the situation 
of the House as regards this question ? 
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This House deliberately and after full dig. 
cussion did enact a Bill by which it gaye 
free representative institutions to the in. 
habitants of New Zealand. It did happen, 
as was not unlikely in legislating for s9 
distant a country, that the Governor of 
New Zealand expressed great apprehen. 
sions as to bringing the constitution into 
effect at the present moment; but I should 
be sorry that Parliament, having pro. 
nounced so deliberate an opinion on a 
point on which it is competent to pronounce 
one, should now take any part that would 
have the effect of throwing doubt on a 
question that was considered as having 
been settled. The Governor has five years, 
during which he may at his discretion in- 
troduce these institutions. These five 
years will doubtlees give us sufficient ex- 
perience on the matter, and in that time 
the whole question may doubtless come 
before the consideration of this House, 
But my expectation and hope is, that long 
before that period will have elapsed, the 
Governor will have communicated with 
the natives, and having taken such other 
measures as may be advisable, will see 
@ proper opportunity for introducing these 
or similar institutions into both islands, 
or at least into that portion of them that 
he will think best adapted for the pur- 
pose. I think it is a much more ex- 
pedient course to leave that discretion to 
him, than for this House now to repeal 
a measure which after due consideration 
thsy have enacted. There is one question 
more to which I refer with pain; but since 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to it, it 
is necessary that 1 should say one or two 
werds upon it—I mean the conduct of the 
Bishop of New Zealand. It is with sin- 
cere pain that I again refer to that sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman has, I 
think, asked me whether any additional 
information has been laid before the Go- 
vernment with regard to the conduct of 
the Bishop, and whether we know of his 
having taken any means for extending his 
opinion amoug the natives on the question 
of land? [Mr. Guapstoxe: Whether the 
protest was addressed to the natives or to 
the Government ?] In reply, I have to 
state that there has been no information 
whatever received by the Colonial Govern- 
ment on this subject since I last addressed 
the House upon it. But I beg to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Bishop 
of New Zealand, in sending this protest to 
the Government at home, distinetly al- 
nounced that it was his intention to excite 
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the dissatisfaction of the natives with re- 

rd to the course which he understood the 
Government was disposed to take on this 
subject. I think nothing can be plainer 
than the language which he used, that he 
would do his utmost to inform the natives 
of New Zealand of their rights and privi- 
leges as British subjects, and to assist them 
in asserting and maintaining them; and he 
takes it for granted that these rights are 
inconsistent with the course which the Go- 
yernment chose to take. I beg to express 
the most sincere respect for the Bishop of 
New Zealand, for though I do not know 
him personally I know him from character; 
but I must say that, considering the im- 
portant station occupied by the Bishop, my 
noble Friend, whois responsible for the peace 
of that colony, on hearing from the Bishop 
that it was his intention to agitate this 
question among the natives of New Zea- 
land, was bound to state his opinion of that 
proceeding. An intention of this kind 
having been formally and officially com- 
municated, through the Governor of the 
colony to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, I adhere to my opin- 
jon that my noble Friend would not have 
done his duty if he had not told the Bi- 


shop that he thought his proceedings very 


wrong. And this expression of my opin- 
ion is quite consistent with the respect I 
wish to pay to the right rev. Prelate, for 
whose personal character I entertain the 
highest regard. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will be satisfied that there is 
no intention on the part of the Colonial 
Office to interfere with or take any course 
upon the question of waste lands in New 
Zealand, inconsistent with the rights gua- 
ranteed to the natives of that colony under 
the Treaty of Waitangi, or inconsistent with 
the most liberal and fair dealing. With 
regard to the other questions to which re- 
ference has been made, I think the House 
will do well to trust to Governor Grey, 
whose conduct has shown how much he is 
to be relied upon for prudence, discre- 
tion, and firmness, the ample discretionary 
powers proposed to be given to him. The 
Principle of this Bill is the suspension of 
the constitution of New Zealand, but at 
the same time to enable the Governor, at 
any time he may think fit, to introduce 
the constitution either wholly or in part. 
I believe that, placed as we are at a great 
distance from the colony, it is much wiser 
to trust to the discretion of one man upon 
the spot than it would be to lay down the 
Precise period when it would be right 
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to introduce the constitution. I hope, 
therefore, that the House will not take 
any step which shall throw any doubt upon 
the propriety of that course, as was ex- 
pressed when the New Zealand Bill was 
before it upon a former occasion. As soon 
as it can be done, consistently with the 
safety and well-being of all the races in 
the colony, they will receive the bless- 
ing of free institutions. If this House 
act in this manner, and if their intentions 
be carried out—as I am sure they will be 
—with prudence, cireumspection, and firm- 
ness by Governor Grey, my firm belief is, 
there is the fairest prospect of your seeing 
the blessings of free institutions enjoyed 
alike by the British settlers and the abo- 
riginal inhabitants, and that we may hope 
to see this valuable and important depen- 
dency of the British Crown flourish, at no 
distant period, as a united, a happy, and a 
free community. 

Sir E. N. BUXTON said, that on a 
former occasion he had expressed an opin- 
ion that the Bishop of New Zealand was 
perfectly right in taking the part of the 
natives when he believed that they had 
suffered wrong; and that whether he could 
carry out his intentions in such a way as 
not to injure the Colonial Government was a 
question on which the House was then un- 
qualified to decide. He now held in his 
hand incidental evidence that the right rey. 
Prelate had not, at all events, lost the con- 
fidence of the Governor. In a recent com- 
munication to the Bishop, the Governor 
said, ‘‘ Your Lordship has often aided me 
in my difficult duties in this country; 
would you do once more to this extent?” 
And then the letter went on to beg the 
Bishop to use his influence to induce the 
missionaries of the Church of England to 
accept what the Governor considered fair 
terms, in reference to their grants of land; 
which terms they had since accepted. He 
must also say that the strong—perhaps he 
might almost say the excited—opinion of 
the Bishop respecting the new charter trans- 
mitted to New Zealand, was not singular, 
for he (Sir E. N. Buxton) had letters in his 
possession from missionaries belonging to 
the Wesleyan body, speaking as strongly 
as language could express it, their dread 
as to the new charter. He might have 
selected some passages from these letters; 
but the expressions contained in them re- 
specting the charter were so strong, that 
he assured the House the Secretary of the 
Wesleyan body had waited upon him to re- 
quest that he would not read them. None 
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of these missionaries held any land in the 
colony. And not only were the Bishop and 
the missionaries united on this subject, but 
other gentlemen, of the highest considera- 
tion, and of all classes in New Zealand, 
concurred in putting a similar construction 
on the charter. He had heard much of 
what had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Labouchere) with great satis- 
faction, for he had expressed strongly, and 
as it appeared to him with great wisdom, 
the determination of the Government that 
the Treaty of Waitangi should be main- 
tained fairly and liberally. All that he 
could have wished to hear further from the 
right hon. Gentleman was, that in con- 
sidering the meaning of the Treaty of 
Waitangi, Her Majesty’s Government would 
consider the meaning attached to it by the 
Secretary of State who desired it to be 
carried into effect, as well as the opinion 
of the Governor who carried it into effect 
on the one part; and by the natives who 
were the other parties to it. In a despatch 
dated August 14, 1839, from Lord Nor- 
manby, then Secretary for the Colonies, 
his Lordship, addressing Governor Hobson, 
said— 

“Tt will be your duty to obtain, by fair and 

equal contracts with the natives, the cession to 
the Crown of such waste lands as may be progres- 
sively required for the occupation of settlers re- 
sorting to New Zealand.” 
‘* Waste lands! ’’—not cultivated or oc- 
eupied lands. Such were the views of Lord 
Normanby in 1840. In a despatch dated 
December 9, 1840, the opinion of Governor 
Hobson was stated, that— 

“The treaty must be regarded as the funda- 

mental law of the country, and must be so inter- 
preted as to harmonise with the other laws of New 
Zealand relating to like subjects.” 
The fact, therefore, appeared that Lord 
Normanby expected that the Government 
meant to acquire no territory as claiming 
the sovereignty of New Zealand. Sir R. 
Peel, speaking in 1845, said— 

“ There is no claim here to possession of terri- 
tory in consequence of sovereignty.” 


They had the sovereignty minus the land; 
they gave up the land when they claimed 
the right of sovereignty. He trusted, then, 
that in dealing with the natives, the Go- 
vernment would deal with them according 
to the meaning which had always been at- 


tached to the Treaty of Waitangi. Lord 
Stanley, in proposing a land-tax of 2d. per 
acre, stated, that it was intended to apply 
to all lands; but the Government was not 
likely to tax lands which belonged to itself, 
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or to induce a forfeiture of that which was 
already theirs. Such was the construe. 
tion put upon the treaty by the natives at 
the present time. From the papers just 
printed, it appeared that the greatest alarm 
had been created amozg the people, lest 
their lands should be taken from them; 
and, undeniably, their opinion was that 
there was a title on their part to the pos- 
session of all the lands in the northern 
island. It was notorious to those acquainted 
with the country, that the New Zealanders 
did put a value on their land; and, though 
they might use it only for ‘‘ pig-runs,” 
they were ready to enter into war rather 
than give up what they considered their 
own. He trusted the Government would 
act fully on those excellent principles which 
the right hon. Gentleman had enunciated, 
and according to the interpretation of the 
treaty now brought under their notice. He 
trusted, then, that in spite of the influence 
of the New Zealand Company, which was so 
ably represented in that House, they would 
act upon those principles of justice which 
had been so well laid down; for if they 
would only do that, it would be found that 
peace and security would be easily main- 
tained in New Zealand. 

Mr. AGLIONBY was induced to rise 
principally by the concluding observation 
of the hon. Baronet who had just sat down. 
Ile had the honour to belong to the New 
Zealand Company, of which the hon. Ba- 
ronet had expressed his fears, and whose 
position, complaints, and claims had so 
frequently engaged the attention of the 
House. From the moment he became con- 
nected with that Company, which was not 
until some years after its establishment, he 
had seen nothing in its proceedings to make 
him regard with anything but pride and 
pleasure his joining so many public-spirited 
men—men of as high feeling in that re- 
spect as any in the country. LHe begged 
to inform the hon. Baronet, of whose 
kind feelings and general philanthropy 
no man had a higher opinion than him- 
self, that he was at perfect liberty to 
enter upon a close investigation of the af- 
fairs of the Company; and if he did, he 
would find that fears had been excited and 
remarks made with regard to the Com- 
pany by interested and turbulent persons, 
which were not justified by the facts. If 
the hon. Baronet would make the investl- 
gation, all the information in the posses- 
sion of the Company should be placed at 
his disposal. There should be no secrecy 
whatever. At the same time there were 
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strong differences of opinion between the 
hon. Baronet and himself upon the very 
material point of the construction given to 
the Treaty of Waitangi. The arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone), and those of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir B. N. Buxton), were pointed to the 
conclusion that the whole of the lands in 
the island, without distinction, occupied, 
possessed, and waste, were the property of 
the natives as against all the rest of the 
world. That was, they belonged to the 
natives because they were born there, or 
because they had eaten somebody who had 
possessed the lands before. The phrase 
used in the treaty was “ beneficial occupa- 
tion.” He (Mr. Aglionby) took it that in 
common acceptation the words ‘‘ beneficial 
occupation” meant the enjoyment of the 
lands for necessary sustentation, or some 
practical benefit. An ideal occupation 
could not be a beneficial enjoyment. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, 
in his despatch regarding the Bishop, re- 
ferred to this very point: he did not use 
the phrase ‘‘ expenditure of labour,’’ but 
“actual occupation.”’ By ‘‘ actual occupa- 
tion,” he did not mean, nor did he believe 
the noble Earl meant, to exclude from the 
natives’ possession lands which they did 
not till, because there were considerable 
portions of land connected with the sea 
and with inland rivers, of which as fisher- 
men they had the beneficial enjoyment not 
included in the Treaty of Waitangi, and 
upon which they had not expended labour. 
He apprehended these portions were not 
to be taken out of their possession. He, 
therefore, wished to call the attention of 
the House to the construction put upon 
the Treaty of Waitangi, the same year it 
was signed, and before there were any dis- 
cussions on the subject. The expression 
in the treaty was ‘‘ possessed by the na- 
tives either as tribes collectively or indivi- 
dually.” Now, what were the people to 
understand by ‘‘ possession ?’’? Why, in 
the whole of the middle island, which was 
as large as England, there were not more 
than 1,200 inhabitants; and what did they 
possess? According to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir E. N. Buxton) they possessed the 
whole of that island. That, indeed, was a 
point openly and publicly advocated in the 
colony itself by those who were very well- 
meaning men, but ill judges of the interests 
of the natives themselves. Could it be 
supposed that the Treaty of Waitangi, sup- 
Posing it to apply to that island, gave a 
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its 1,200 inhabitants, to the exclusion of 
every other people, England having been 
clearly the discoverer of the place? Such 
an idea was not only contrary to the prin- 
ciples of political economy, but to the prin- 
ciples of religion. What was the condition 
of those islands, which had led to their co- 
lonisation by this country? The fact was, 
that from the time of Captain Cook’s dis- 
covery the natives were decreasing in num- 
bers, owing to wars among themselves, 
which could not be contests for territory, 
because they did not want it, but which 
were carried on for the gratification of 
cruel and savage propensities. Tribes 
were destroyed and eaten by their con- 
querors. It was a matter of humanity to 
colonise that country for the advancement 
of civilisation and Christianity. The con- 
querors left the land unoccupied. Was it 
to be said that, under such circumstances, 
the people of this country should be pre- 
vented from applying their enterprise and 
capital to those islands, due care being 
taken of the interests of the natives? Much 
had been done to extend education and re- 
ligion among them, and they were now be- 
coming gradually absorbed in a more civi- 
lised population. With reference to the 
construction of the Treaty of Waitangi, it 
was important to look at the language used 
by Lord John Russell in November, 1840 
—the treaty having been made in the be- 
ginning of that year. In an official docu- 
ment of that date, the noble Lord used 
the expression, ‘* grants of waste land 
to us belonging.’”? The noble Lord evi- 
dently did not understand the treaty as re- 
cognising the whole land as the property 
of the natives, because he referred to large 
portions lying within the island as belong- 
ing to the Crown. He begged leave, be- 
fore he sat down, to call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the distinction 
which he (Mr. Aglionby) drew some time 
ago between the southern settlement, which 
was founded under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Company, and the northern 
district of the island. The observations 
which he then made were not reported, 
and he was blamed out of doors for not 
making them. What he said with regard 
to the settlements in Cook’s Straits and 
the Middle Island were fully borne out by 
Governor Grey, who said, in the first page 
of his despatches, which formed the foun- 
dation of the present Bill— 

“ T am not then at present aware of any cir- 
cumstances which need prevent the immediate 
introduction of representative institutions into that 
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colony, which would comprise the settlements in 
Cook’s Straits and in the Middle Island. All 
questions of a vexatious nature between the Go- 
vernment and the settlers in that part of the co- 
lony have now been finally set at rest; and, with 
a considerable acquaintance with British settle- 
ments, I can have no hesitation in recording it as 
my opinion that there never was a body of settler's 
to whom the power of local self-government could 
be more wisely and judiciously entrusted, than the 
inhabitants of the settlements to which I am al- 
luding.” 

Without wishing to raise any discussion 
upon that part of the subject, he had 
thought it right to read to the House that 
testimony to the character of those settlers. 
He trusted the House would now proceed 
with the Bill. 

Mr. CARDWELL would not be tempt- 
ed. by the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down to enter into any 
discussion upon that long-vexed question— 
the interpretation which was to be placed 
upon the Treaty of Waitangi. Upon for- 
mer occasions, when discussing that ques- 
tion, he had taken a different view of the 
subject from that entertained by the hon. 
Gentleman; and he wished now to say that 
subsequent reflection had not at all tended 
to satisfy him that the legal construction 
then adopted by nearly one-half of the 
Committee — with but a bare majority in 
their favour—was in any respect erro- 
neous, neither had the occurrences which 
had since taken place in the colony tended 
to create in his mind the smallest impres- 
sion that the practical well-being of that 
colony had at all been advanced by the 
eonstruction which unfortunately was put 
upon that treaty by the majority of the 
Committee in 1845. But having said that, 
he did not think it would be right again to 
eceupy the time of the House by entering 
into long legal arguments, to which justice 
only could be done when the House was 
expressly prepared to sit upon the question 
judicially. The question now arose in a 
purely collateral shape, and he thought it 
would be an unfair intrusion upon the House 
longer to occupy its attention with that 
subject. His right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had only interrupted the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair for the purpose of obtain- 
ing satisfaction upon two particular points 
—the one a purely personal question, in 
which it was important to see that justice 
was done to a highly-respected individual ; 
the other, a great public question affecting 
the destiny of the whole island of New Zea- 
land. With regard to the first question, 
he regretted to say that the answer of the 
right hon, Gentleman the President of the 
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Board of Trade was unsatisfactory to his 
(Mr. Cardwell’s) mind. The question was, 
whether or not the right hon. Gentleman 
charged the Bishop of New Zealand with 
having been guilty of creating agitation in 
the island, and endeavouring to excite the 
minds of the natives in opposition to the 
existing Government. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman read from the Bishop’s protest the 
following passage :— 

“ It is my duty also to inform your Excellency 

that I am resolved, God being my helper, to use 
all legal and constitutional measures, befitting my 
station, to inform the natives of New Zealand of 
their rights and privileges as British subjects, 
and to assist them in asserting and maintaining 
them.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman stopped 
short there. He rose for the purpose of 
reading to the House the words which im 
mediately followed :— 

“ Whether by petition to the Imperial Parlia. 
ment, or other loyal and peaceable methods ; but 
that, in so doing, I shall not forget the respect 
which I owe to your Excellency, nor do anything 
which can be considered likely to add to the diffi- 
culties of the colony.” 


That was the whole question. The Bishop 
—whether rightly or wrongly he would not 
then inquire; and he might argue that, 
perhaps, some other day-—felt it to be his 
duty, as the head of the whole missionary 
body—and he believed that those mission- 
aries even who were not under his episco- 
pal superintendence did act with him in 
harmony upon that subject — to represent 
a particular case, and to make a protest to 
the Governor. If he had done it as an 
agitator amongst the natives, he would be 
the last person to vindicate him; and that 
was now the actual question. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there was no infor- 
mation from the colony upon that point; 
but he contended that there was ample 
negative information. The Bishop’s pro 
test was dated July. They had since re- 
ceived the fullest information as to the 
state of the colony up to the first of Octo- 
ber, three months afterwards, and there 
was not one word from the Governor as #0 
any ill-feeling having been occasioned by 
that protest. He considered this a most 
ample and conclusive testimony that the 
Bishop had not been guilty of the charge 
imputed to him. The other and more ml 
portant question to which his right hou 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had referred was, 
in what sense and spirit did the Govern 
ment intend to carry out the Treaty of 
Waitangi? Did they intend to observe the 
treaty. in the sense put upon it at 
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time by those who made it; or were 
they going to break it, or to explain it 
away, and get rid of it by a side wind? 
The right hon. Gentleman, being pressed 
upon the point, was obliged to include the 
Treaty of Waitangi amongst the acts of 
the Executive Government of New Zea- 
land. That was to say, that a treaty 
made by the chiefs on the one hand, and by 
the missionaries, on behalf of Queen Vic- 
toria, on the other, and in virtue of which 
we became possessed of New Zealand, was 
to be construed as the act of an Executive 
Government which was not then consti- 
tuted. So far from being one of their 
acts, it was anterior to the existence of the 
Executive Government, and was that on 
which the existence of the Executive Go- 
yernment depended. However, the an- 
swer of the right hon. Gentleman might be 
taken to be satisfactory in the main; for 
he said, whatever might have been the in- 
structions of Earl Grey in 1846—whether 
they were consistent with the interpreta- 
tion which he put upon the Treaty of 
Waitangi or not—that was not the ques- 
tin—the Government highly approved the 
conduct of Captain Grey in reference to 
that treaty; that the Government were re- 
sponsible for the peace of the island, and 
intended to act on the principles which had 
been laid down by Captain Grey. If that 
were the intention of the Government it 
was satisfactory, and it would go out to 
New Zealand as a message of peace, ope- 
rating upon the chiefs as Captain Sothe- 
by’s assurance to the same effect had al- 
ready operated. According to Captain 
Sotheby's report there had been a great 
deal of excitement among the natives. 
Captain Sotheby said— 

“Through Mr. Meurant, they acquainted me 
that affairs were very peaceable in the northern 
districts, and no complaints to make; but said 
there had been a great deal of excitement on the 
part of Kiwiti and many of the natives, owing to 
areport, very widely circulated, that the Govern- 
ment intended taking possession of all uncultiva- 
ted land, and that more troops had arrived to put 
such directions into execution. Previous to my 
arriving, Kiwiti had came down with about thirty 
folluwers to Waka, to know if such was the case, 
48 he considered it to be in open violation of the 
Treaty of Wastangi, and in direct opposition to 
What had been the view of his Excellency the Go- 
vernor ; but Waka eased his mind, by telling him 
there was no truth in such report, and which I 
most fully corroborated.” 


And again, Captain Sotheby reported :— 
“I desired Mr. Meurant to acquaint the native 
, Tupe and Kururoa, of my arrival, and beg- 
g they would repair on board the ship the fol- 
morning, which the former did, and who, J 
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regret to say, appeared in a very precarious state, 
He expressed much satisfaction that his Excel- 
lency the Governor had sent a man-of-war to visit 
them, particularly at the present time, as he 
wished for information to know whether there 
was any truth in the report that the Government 
claimed all land not under tillage, which had 
created much uneasiness and anxiety on the part 
of the natives. In the presence of Tomati Waka, 
through the interpreter, I gave him to under- 
stand, upon the authority of his Excellency thé 
Governor, such was not the intention or even the 
wish, if practicable, of the Government ; and that 
ho land would be taken excepting with the will 
and consent of the chiefs, and then granting them 
a pension, but which kind of remuneration the 
natives don’t seem to understand. He said if 
land was required it must be paid for, bit several 
times expressed his wish to live peaceably.” 


Government Bill. 


That was the point upon which the ques- 
tion of peace or war with the natives 
would turn. All he wanted to know 
was, whether the Government was going 
to act in that spirit. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say emphati- 
cally that it was. If so, they would have 
peace in New Zealand, and he trusted that 
the improvements which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to towards the conelu- 
sion of his speech, might be fairly antici- 
pated. Now, with regard to the conse- 
quences of this important question. The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. Agli- 
onby), reviving some of the feeling which 
used to be exhibited formerly, stated that 
the New Zealanders had derived their title 
to the land from having eaten its former 
possessors. The papers before the House, 
however, stated that these natives had 
been able to maintain a gallant stand in 
action against the regular troops of the 
Queen; and instead of eating our soldiers 
when any unfortunately were killed, what 
said Colonel M‘Cleverty ?— 

“The body of Private Weller, of the 58th Regi- 
ment, was found and carried away by the enemy, 
who read prayers over, and buried him at Aram- 
oho, without degrading mutilation.” 


As the precise question before the House 
was whether the Speaker should leave the 
chair for the purpose of considering the 
proposed Bill in Committee; as they had 
now done justice to the position of the 
Bishop in regard to the protest which he 
had addressed to the Governor; and as 
they had ascertained from the Government 
the spirit in which they intended in future 
to carry out the Treaty of Waitangi, he 
thought it would not be proper to offer any 
further opposition to the Bill at once going 
into Committee. 

The Eart of LINCOLN thought the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
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would see that the suggestion which he 
had made to the House two or three hours 
ago, in no unfriendly spirit, might have 
been wisely adopted. He (Lord Lincoln) 
had told him that it would be impossible to 
make any practical progress with the Bill 
on that occasion, and that it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to have a discussion on 
it upon a future day. They had now had 
a discussion; but with the exception of 
some incidental observations, there had 
been no discussion whatever upon the Bill 
itself. The whole debate had turned upon 
two very important points—one, the waste 
lands’ question in New Zealand, and the 
other a personal matter relating to the 
Bishop of that colony; but whether it was 
right to pass a Bill suspending the consti- 
tution of New Zealand for five years, they 
had not at all considered. He intended to 
have addressed the House at some length 
upon the provisions of the Bill; but he 
thought it would not be convenient to com- 
mence such a discussion as that at five 
o’clock in the evening, when by their 
Orders they were obliged to adjourn at six; 
and, under these circumstances, he would 
suggest that the Chairman should now 
take the chair pro formd, with the view of 


reporting progress; and that the discussion 
upon the Bill should be taken upon some 


future stage. He at any rate would not 
commence this discussion at present, but 
should take advantage of the next oppor- 
tunity of the Bill coming before the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was very far 
from accusing the noble Lord of wishing 
to disturb the business of the House; but 
he could not consent to postpone going into 
Committee. He was sorry to think that 
the noble Lord meditated any opposition to 
the Bill; but he thought that any observa- 
tions upon the question of the suspension 
of the abolition of the constitution could be 
made quite as well when discussing the 
clauses of the Bill in Committee. 

The Eart of LINCOLN objected to 
raising the discussion upon which he 
wished the House to enter in Committee. 
If it was the wish of the House to go into 
Committee he would not oppose it; but he 
thought it fair to give notice that, if they 
did so, he intended to raise the discussion 
to which he referred upon the bringing up 
of the report, and that he reserved to him- 
self the right to move any Amendments on 
the report which he should find to be ne- 
cessary. 


_ Mr. F. SCOTT joined with the noble 
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Lord in hoping that House would not go 
into Committee at that hour of the evening. 
The real object which they had at heart 
was the colonisation of New Zealand; and 
if they hoped to colonise successfully, they 
must do it on the principle of justice and 
equity, and must place a fair and liberal 
interpretation upon a treaty entered into 
by two distinct contracting parties, each 
understanding the nature of the contract 
into which they were entering. They were 
not sitting there as a court of justice to 
determine what beneficial occupation was; 
but, acting upon the spirit of the treaty 
which was before them, they were bound to 
legislate. The last despatches laid before 
the House told them that the natives kept 
large tracts of ground for the cultivation 
of the fern root, and that during the last 
year, in consequence of the failure of the 
potato crop, similar to that which had 
visited us, they were reduced to the con- 
sumption of the fern root. As to the pro- 
test of the Bishop, there was additional 
evidence of Earl Grey taking a somewhat 
limited view of what were the rights of 
the natives, in the judgment which was 
given by the Supreme Court of New Zea- 
land on the subject, in reference to which 
Earl Grey, in the last despatch in reply to 
the Bishop, said— 

“‘ The able and important judgment transmitted 
to mein your despaich of July last, establishes on 
the highest legal authorities both of this country 
and America, that the views I expressed are those 
which, for nearly 300 years, have been uniformly 
recognised and acted on by the consent of civilised 
nations.” 

That document was a legal opinion given 
by a judge in the country on a subject on 
which he was not competent to decide. It 
was a question between two individuals, 
British subjects; and then, by a forced in- 
ference, the judgment which was to decide 
upon the merits was brought to bear upon 
the general question. The great hazard 
of proceeding thus hastily to legislate on 
so important a subject, was sufficiently 
evinced by the consequences which had 
already taken place. Already an Act of 
Parliament had been sent out to settle 
these lands, and to establish a constitution. 
It no sooner arrived, and the Governor was 
called upon to enforce it, than he wrote 
home entreating the Colonial Office to 
pause before they called upon him to en- 
force an Act of Parliament which he felt 
sure would create lasting disturbance of 
very great magnitude within the colony. 
He entreated the House not to act hastily 
in this matter. Would it not be infinitely 
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better, instead of attempting to go into 
Committee at this time, on a subject of 
this great importance, to postpone the con- 
sideration of it until they could really learn 
whether the provisions of the Bill were of 
nature that were calculated to serve the 
purpose for which it was intended? It was 
not merely a question whether the consti- 
tution should be suspended for five years 
or for a longer period ; the question was, 
whether the colony was in a condition to 
receive such a Bill, and whether it would 
not be better to omit altogether the enact- 
ing part. On the whole, it would be better 
tosuspend the Bill till another day. 

Mr. ADDERLEY believed the consti- 
tution to be that of universal suffrage, check- 
ed by the qualification of reading and wri- 
ting the English language; but the present 
wasa hasty mode of proposing its suspension. 
It was too important a matter to be dealt 
with in the way which was attempted. If 
any proof were wanting of this, there could 
be none greater than the fact, that the 
question before the House being the second 
reading of a Bill for suspending the con- 
stitution, the whole debate had turned on 
two other questions, viz., the conduct of 
the Bishop, and the Treaty of Waitangi. He 
therefore hoped that the question might 
be raised in a manner more fitting the im- 
portance of the subject, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman would allow the discussion 
to take place before the Bill went into 
Committee. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY differed 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. He did not think the discussion of 
the Treaty of Waitangi foreign to the Bill 
now before the House; on the contrary, 
he believed that it was raised on every one 
of those clauses which related to the land 
question. If the question was to be set- 
tled on views of international law, some re- 
ference should be had to the laws of real 
property under which, for so many cen- 
turies, the New Zealand tribes had trans- 
mitted their lands from generation to gene- 
ration. He thought that our character in 
the eyes of foreign States, and particularly 
in the eyes of those possessing a semi- 
barbarous population, was already low 
enough, and he was not minded to assist 
Ministers to degrade it still further. He 
should oppose the adoption of as much of 
this Bill as related to enactments. He was 
clear that upon the present state of our in- 
formation this question of occupation and 
Property, with which this Bill proposed to 
deal, should be determined with a due re- 
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gard not only to treaties, but to the pecu- 
liar law of New Zealand, viz., the customs 
of the New Zealand tribes, and the law of 
the English colonist. Without that un- 
dertaking he should oppose the adoption 
of the enacting clause of the Bill; and, to 
give the right hon. Gentleman time to de- 
liberate and determine as to the course 
which he was prepared to follow with re- 
spect to those clauses, he should now move 
that the House go into Committee on this 
Bill this day week. 

Motion not seconded. The House went 
into Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he did 
not intend to offer any obstruction to the 
Bill or any part of it; but as to the question 
of suspending or repealing the present con- 
stitution of New Zealand, he would take 
further time to consider it; and if he felt 
it his duty to propose an Amendment, he 
would take an opportunity of giving notice 
of it. 

Mr. HUME thought the suspension for 
five years was too long a period, and pro- 
posed three years. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE objected to make 
the alteration which his hon. Friend pro- 
posed. Considering the distance this colony 
was from the mother country, five years 
was not too long a period to suspend the 
constitution. If at any time within the 
five years it should appear expedient to 
Earl Grey to bring within the constitution 
the whole or part of the country, he would 
be able to do so. All that the Bill did was 
to lay down five years as the maximum 
time during which the constitution could 
be suspended, without the Government 
being obliged to come to the House for the 
purpose; and he thought on these grounds 
that five years was a better term than 
three years. 

Mr. AGLIONBY observed, that the 
original intention of the Government had 
been to grant to the southern portion of 
New Zealand a constitution immediately, 
and to the northern portion the same boon 
after the lapse of two years. The change 
in this view had been caused by the strong 
representations of Governor Grey; but he 
(Mr. Aglionby) did not think that the re- 
commendation of that officer would at all 
warrant the suspension of the constitution 
with regard to the south for so long a pe- 
riod as five years. There were no com- 
plaints whatever in respect to the conduct 
of the inhabitants of that part of the 
colony; they were admitted to be peace- 
able and orderly, and it was not maintained 
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that they were at all unfit for the exer- 
cise of the privileges which it had been 

roposed to intrust to them. He appre- 
Peneled that, notwithstanding this Bill, 
there would still be a discretionary power 
with the Governor to curtail the period of 
five years, so far as concerned the southern 
settlements, if he saw no danger in such a 
course; and it would further be in his 
power, ifhe (Mr. Aglionby) understood the 
measure aright, to make such alterations 
and modifications in the original charter as 
he might think necessary. There could be 
no question that Governor Grey would ex- 
erecise such a power with great discretion; 
and he begged to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if that power should not rest with the 
Governor ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE referred the hon. 
Gentleman to the fourth clause, wherein it 
was stated that the Governor of New Zea- 
land would have the power, if he should 
think fit, to introduce a constitution to 
one, while he withheld it from another por- 
tion of the colony. It had been thought 
advisable to intrust the Governor with this 
discretion, and it was a point on which it 
would be better to leave everything to his 
own judgment. It might be, that the 


appearance of partiality would cause great 
excitement, and be productive of very se- 
rious consequences to the peace of the 
eolony; but if, without danger, a constitu- 
tion could be granted to the south within 
the ome of five years, there would be 


no obstacle whatever placed in the way of 
the Governor making the concession. With 
regard to the other point adverted to by 
the hon. Gentleman, the Governor would 
not have power to alter the charter, but 
would be able, by an ordinance of the Le- 
gislative Council, to make those Amend- 
ments which might be necessary to the 
good government of the colony. 

The Eart of LINCOLN thought, as the 
right hon, Gentleman had insisted on going 
into this piecemeal discussion, that he 
should at least not have given answers 
which were not borne out by the Bill it- 
self. He sincerely regretted, on every 
ground, that there was no representative of 
the Colonial Office in that House. The 
right hon. Gentleman had taken his infor- 
mation from the Attorney General; but 
was he quite sure that the answer he had 
just given was accurate? Was it a fact 
that under the fourth clause the Governor 
of New Zealand would have power to grant 
to the south provinces that constitution 
which it was the object of the first clause 
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to suspend? He (Lord Lincoln) appre. 
hended there was no such power whatever; 
under the fourth clause the Governor would 
be empowered to grant a Legislative Coup. 
cil; but that was by no means the sort of 
constitution which they were about to sus. 
pend. The right hon. Gentleman, there. 
fore, was misrepresenting his own Bill, [f 
this Bill passed, the Queen in Council only 
would have power to renew the constity. 
tion. 

Mr. C. BULLER considered that the 
reply of his right hon. Friend to the ques. 
tion put by the hon. Member for Cocker. 
mouth was strictly correct. Undoubtedly 
the discretionary power of renewing the 
constitution was left to the Governor; that 
was to say, that he would be able to do s0 
by and through a Legislative Council no. 
minated by the Crown. Under the fourth 
clause it would be in the power of the Go- 
vernor, at any time, being so advised, or 
taking it on his own responsibility, or in- 
structed by the Colonial Secretary, by and 
with the advice of the Legislative Council, 
to constitute, by ordinance, a provisional 
legislative council, ‘‘to be nominated or 
elected.”” Supposing, therefore, at the 
end of two or three years, the Governor 
thought that the southern or the northern 
provinces were in a fit state to receive free 
representative institutions, under thisclause, 
as he (Mr. Buller) took it, he would have 
power to propose an ordinance to his coun- 
cil, constituting provincial legislative coun- 
cils to be nominated by him, or to be elect- 
ed by the people or by the municipalities. 

The Eart of LINCOLN thought, that 
the right hon. Member had answered in 
lawyerlike manner, and rather evaded the 
question. That which he desired to know 
was, whether, if the constitution were sus- 
pended in the northern portion of New 
Zealand, there was a power under the Bill 
to enable the Governor to establish the con- 
stitution in the southern portion? He would 
ask the Attorney General if it was his 
opinion that the first clause of this Act 
gave a power to the Governor to restore 
the constitution in one province of New 
Zealand, whilst it continued suspended in 
another. For his part, he (the Earl of Lin- 
coln) was of opinion that the constitution 
was to be suspended for five years, unless the 
Queen in Council directed the contrary. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
that the noble Earl had accused his right 
hon. Friend of taking a lawyerlike view of 
the case; but in his opinion the noble Earl 
took a special pleading view of the Bill. 
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The constitution which this Bill proposed 
to suspend, provided that there should be 
one general assembly of the whole country, 
and two legislative assemblies, elected by 
the two different provinces. It appeared 
that both provinees were not equally fit for 
this election of a legislative assembly; and, 
therefore, it was impossible to have the 
general assembly, if there were to be but 
one legislative assembly elected; but the 
Bill went on the basis of unlimited confi- 
dence in the Governor as to giving a legis- 
lative council to either province, as he might 
deem expedient, the council to be appoint- 
ed or elected as he thought fit, or, if he 
wished, some might be appointed and 
some elected. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that the 
first clause repealed the provisions of the 
Act which gave two legislative assemblies. 
Did the Attorney General say, that under 
that clause there would be a general as- 
sembly ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL stated, 
that the constitution which was to be sus- 
pended, provided for a House of Lords (the 
general assembly), and two Houses of 
Commons (the legislative assemblies); the 
latter to be elected by the two different 
provinces of New Zealand. The general 
assembly was to be composed of members 
of the legislative assemblies, elected for 
that purpose by the legislative assemblies; 
and therefore, as long as there were not 
two legislative assemblies, there could not 
be a general assembly according to the 
constitution of 1846. 

House went into Committee pro formd, 
and resumed. Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at Six o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 10, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.— Viscount Beresford. 
Sat first.—Ear] of Harrowby, after the Death of his Fa- 
ther, 


Petitions PRESENTED. By Earl Fitzhardinge, from Free 
Electors, and Inhabitants of the City and County of Bris- 
tol, and from the Unitarian Congregation of Oldbury, 
near Birmingham, for the Removal of Jewish Disabili- 
tie.—From Archdeacon and Clergy of the Deanery of 
Dorset, against the Admission of Jews into Parliament.— 
From Dean and Chapter of the Diocese of Ardfert, for 
Alteration of Law respecting Poor Rates (Ireland).—By 
Earl Fitzwilliam, from the St. Andrew’s and Quebec 
Railroad Company, praying that a Loan may be Granted 
by Government for the Purposes of the said Work.—By 
the Earl of Clare, from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Limerick, against Alteration of the Navigation Laws. 


IRISH POOR LAWS. 
Ear FITZWILLIAM, according to 
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in Ireland where the boards of guardians 
had been superseded, and paid officers ap- 
pointed. The noble Lord was understood 
as supporting his Motion on the necessity 
of examining the operation of the clause 
of the Act which gave this power of ap- 
pointing paid guardians; the administra- 
tion of the law being extremely difficult in 
Ireland, where the system had been intro- 
duced for the first time. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
no objection to granting the return. He 
entirely agreed with the noble Earl that 
the extent to which it had been neces- 
sary to call into operation this part of the 
Act, required watching with particular at- 
tention. There had been no undue dispo- 
sition on the part of the Commissioners to 
exercise this power; it had been princi- 
pally applied in two cases—that of very 
large unions, and where the guardians 
themselves had desired to be relieved of 
their duties, from a conviction that strangers 
would discharge them more efficiently, as 
being less liable to charges of partiality. 
The Commissioners had edd instruc- 
tions to use the utmost caution in the se- 
lection of the paid officers, and he had no 
doubt those instructions had been carried 
out. He bore testimony to the readiness 
with which the Irish proprietors, with 
some exceptions, had seconded the endea- 
vours of the Government to provide em- 
ployment for the people, by applying for 
loans for the improvement of the land 
under the Act of last year. The amount 
applied for was 2,460,000/.; of these 896 
applications, amounting to 1,068,250I., 
had been sanctioned by the Government. 
The noble Marquess concluded by express- 
ing his conviction that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners would use their utmost efforts 
to bring back the practice in relation to 
the relief of the poor to a system more 
consistent with the genius and spirit of 
the constitution. He had not the slightest 
hesitation in agreeing to the production of 
the papers, 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, that no part 
of the Irish Poor Law had undergone 
more discussion than the question whether 
the rate should be levied upon the elec- 
toral divisions or unions; and, if paid func- 
tionaries wholly unconnected with the lo- 
calities superseded the unpaid guardians, 
they might introduce a different mode of 
rating. He agreed with the Government 
that, although it was desirable that the 
poor-law should be administered by local 





notice, moved for a return of all the unions 


guardians, it was impossible to dispense 
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with the power of superseding them and 
appointing paid guardians; but he wished 
to know whether the paid guardians were 
to exercise any additional powers ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
they would stand upon the same footing 
as the other guardians. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 10, 1848. 


MrnvuTes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Public Health. 

PgriTions PRESENTED. By a great many hon. Members, 
from an immense number of places, for and against the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill.—By Mr. Burroughes, from Nor- 
wich Operative Protestant Association, complaining of 
the Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland) ; 
and from Westmoreland, against the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill.—By Mr. Anstey, from several places, in favour 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.— By Sir H. F. Davie, 
from Dunbar, and Mr. Hume, from Brechin, for Altera- 
tion of Law respecting Sites for Churches (Scotland).— 
By Mr. Pinney, from Tiverton, and Mr. Scholefield, 
from Birmingham, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of 
Sattara.—By Mr. M‘Gregor, from Glasgow, and Sir R. 
Peel, from Inhabitants of the Island of St. Vincent, for 
Consideration of the West India Colonies.—From Attor- 
neys of Somerton, Langport, and Martock (Somerset), 
for Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates—By Mr. 
H. F. Davie, from North Berwick, for Inquiry respecting 
the Excise Laws; and for Revision of the Sugar Duties. 
—By Mr. M‘Gregor, from Glasgow, and Mr. Fox Maule, 
from Perth, for Reduction of Duty on Tea.—By Mr. 
Lushington, from Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, for 
Repeal of the Window Tax.—By Mr. Hume, from Bre- 
chin, for Repeal of the Banking (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. 
Moffatt, from Sligo, respecting the Bonding of British 
Spirits—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from several places in 
Ireland, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion 
with the Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. 
H. Berkeley, from Inhabitants of Bristol, for Sanitary 
Regulations, and for Discontinuing Interment in Towns, 
—By Mr. Hume, from East and West Somerton, and 
Winterton (Norfolk), for Alteration of Law regulating 
Leases.—By Mr. Du Pre, from Buckingham, for Altera- 
tion of the Lunatic Asylums Act.—By Mr. Pinney, from 
Wincanton, for Alteration of Law respecting Mendicancy. 
—By Mr. E. Bunbury, from Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
Mr. Cobden, from several places, for Retrenchment of 
the Naval and Military Expenditure.—By Mr. Fagan, 
from Clogheen Union Poor Law Guardians, for Altera- 
tion of Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Waddington, from 
Poor Law Officers of several places, for a Superannua- 
tion Fund.—By Sir H. F. Davie, from Dunbar, and Mr. 
Hume, from Arbroath, for Alteration of Law respecting 
Prisons (Scotland).—By Lord Courtenay, from Guardians 
of the Kingsbridge Union, for a Union Settlement.—By 
Sir H. F. Davie, from North Berwick, and Mr. Hume, 
from Montrose, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement, 
and Parochial Assessment. 


COUNTY COURTS. 


Dr. BOWRING asked the right hon. 
Home Secretary whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring in any Bill for the reform of the 
County Courts, and especially with a view 
to diminish the expenses of proceedings in 
those courts ? 


Sir G. GREY replied, that it was not 
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necessary to bring in a new Bill for the 
amendment of the County Courts Act, ip 
order to provide for a revision of the fees 
in County Courts. By the present Act 
the Secretary of State for the Home De 
partment, in conjunction with the Treg 
sury, had the power of revising and alter. 
ing the fees. A gentleman had, for some 
time past, been engaged in obtaining in. 
formation as to the fees demanded in those 
courts throughout the country; and, when 
his report was laid before the Government, 
they would be able to determine what 
alteration was necessary. He hoped soon 
to be in a position to announce to the 
House the alterations which were pr- 
posed. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Sir H. VERNEY wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af. 
fairs, whether the decree of the Cantonal 
Government of Vaud of the 24th of No- 
vember, 1847, would affect British sub- 
jects in that canton; and whether the 
letter of remonstrance and advice addres- 
sed by Sir 8S. Canning to the Government 
of Switzerland, endeavouring to dissuade 
it from arbitrary and tyrannical proceed- 
ings towards those who differed from it in 
religious matters, had been attended with 
success ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In reply 
to the first question of my hon. Friend, I 
have to state, that I am not aware that 
any British subjects have been affected by 
that decree; and it would be a matter for 
consideration to determine whether, sup- 
posing British subjects had been affected 
by the decree, that fact would give the 
British Government any right to interfere 
in regard to an internal law passed by the 
Government of that canton. It is true 
that representations have been made by 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Swit- 
zerland, unofficially, because his Govern- 
ment did not consider that they were en- 
titled to make any authoritative represen- 
tation. I am not, however, in a condition 
to state that those representations have 
been attended with the effect that could 
be wished. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE—THE SEPARATE 
SYSTEM. 

Lorp NUGENT rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal so much of the 
Act of 2nd and 3rd Victoria, c. 56, as gave 
power to magistrates, under the sanction 
and approval of the Home Secretary, 0 
inflict separate imprisonment in gaols upon 
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rsons committed for trial—a power and 
a practice inconsistent with every principle 
of general justice, and with the whole 
spit of the criminal jurisprudence of 
England. It would be urged, no doubt, 
that this power was highly important as 
affording the means of preventing con- 
tamination, and that it was very conve- 
nient with a view to uniformity of gaol 
discipline. Both these propositions he 
wished to meet openly and in front. And 
on these two principles he would rest the 
whole of his argument; neither of which, 
he ventured to believe, could be impugned. 
First, we had no right, upon the pretext 
or for the sake of any supposed benefit 
whatsoever, to impose, without their con- 
sent, the highly penal condition of sepa- 
rate confinement upon those whom the law 
held free from all crime or blame until 
duly and lawfully convicted of the same; 
and, secondly, any uniformity of discipline 
in the treatment of criminals and of 


those whom the law held to be innocent, 
was of itself at variance with al! princi- 
ples of good discipline, and had a di- 
rect tendency to break down that barrier 
which should be ever and above all re- 
spected—the barrier that separated in pub- 


lic opinion, and ought to separate in treat- 
ment, the guilty from those whom we were 
only justified in holding in detention, and 
whom, until found guilty in due course of 
law, the spirit of our common law and the 
rules of natural justice accounted innocent. 
By the Act in question power was given to 
magistrates at quarter-sessions to draw up 
acode of regulations for the government 
of their gaols, to be submitted to the 
Home Secretary; which regulations, after 
having received his approval, acquired 
the force of law, and were carried into 
effect accordingly. In all prisons con- 
structed within the last few years with a 
view to give effect to the separate system 
(not including Pentonville, of course, be- 
cause it was appropriated only to the recep- 
tion of convicts), the separate system was 
applied equally to the convicted and the 
untried. Now, in his (Lord Nugent’s) 
opinion, this experiment of reformatory 
discipline (for an experiment only it still 
was, and requiring the most constant and 
cautious attention in its application in 
order to prevent abuse, and, even without 
abuse, irremediable mischief), gave promise 
of the establishment of a good and whole- 
some system, as applicable to convicted 
Persons; but let the House mark what 
Power the regulations of these gaols gave 
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to the magistrates. These regulations 
peremptorily separated both the convict 
and the untried prisoner from all society 
with a fellow - prisoner. All prisoners 
were peremptorily excluded from holding 
communication with any friend or relation 
outside the gaol except under a severe 
supervision which he would presently de- 
cribe, or by letter, which letter must come 
open, or might be opened by the gaoler. 
Was this tolerable, as applied to uncon- 
victed prisoners? Letters from husband, 
wife, parent, child, brother, friend—letters 
of the most private character—a letter of 
affectionate sympathy—written in commu- 
nion of sorrow and suffering—every stream 
of social and kindred intercourse stopped 
back, unless with the permission and the 
privity of the gaoler, thus made the offi- 
cial confidant even between husband and 
wife! It would be said that this was 
necessary in order to prevent improper 
communications with accomplices out of 
doors; but he would take leave to say that 
an unconvicted man had no accomplices. 
You had no right to assume, or act as if 
you assumed, that he had an accomplice. 
The whole principle of their common 
law, as a thousand times over declared by 
their judges from the bench, and by all 
their commentators on their common law 
were against them; and no considera- 
tions of convenience or police could justify 
so grievous a wound on the happiness and 
the rights of an unconvicted man. This 
provision, too, was absolutely futile. The 
untried were allowed to hold confidential 
communication with their legal advisers, 
in order to prepare for their defence; and 
thus an obvious channel was open, through 
which any communication might take 
place with persons outside the gaol. So 
that this appeared to be a tyranny without 
a purpose, and absolutely inoperative for 
any useful object, as opposed to those who 
might wish to baffle it. But suppose that 
friends or relations outside the gaol should 
wish to suggest to a prisoner means for 
conducting his own defence, where no at- 
torney should be employed; and suppose 
that defence should be founded upon some 
alleged misconduct or irregularity on the 
part of the committing magistrate; this 
letter would be opened by the gaoler, and 
carried by him to the visiting magistrates, 
among whom might be the committing 
justice himself, who would doubtless con- 
sider that to be very objectionable and 
contaminating matter to be allowed to 
reach the accused, It would be said that 
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this was supposing an extreme and most 
improbable exercise of the power in ques- 
tion: he trusted and believed it was. But 
the law of England professed to protect 
the subject against any supposable in- 
justice. This secret inquest into the means 
adopted by a prisoner or his friends for his 
defence was in conflict with the whole spirit 
of our jurisprudence; and it was the glo- 
rious boast of our law—let them not make 
it a vainglorious one—that it left no wrong 
without a remedy. Prisoners were permit- 
ted to receive visits once or twice a week, 
but not oftener, unless under special per- 
mission from the visiting magistrates; and 
even then these visits from husband, wife, 
or dearest friend, must be held in the pres- 
ence of that eternal confidant, the gaoler, 
or one of his wardens, and with gratings 
keeping the prisoner and the visitor some 
eight or ten feet apart, as in a lazar- 
house. Now, besides all the rest that 
was intolerable in this, it was a penal con- 
dition manifestly most unequal in its ope- 
ration as between the poor man and the 
rich, He would come to this presently. 
Meanwhile he would content himself with 
saying, that, as applied to any pris- 
oner before trial, this was a punishment 


inflicted upon the untried, which the spirit 
of our laws did not sanction, nor would 
public opinion sanction it, if the secrets 
of the prison-house were known out of 
doors, as it was the object of his Motion 


to make them known to the House. But 
he (Lord Nugent) would now refer to some 
of the highest and most respected authori- 
ties upon the subject of separate confine- 
ment; and every one of them would be found 
to describe and recommend it as being re- 
formatory punishment, but punishment of a 
very high degree. Take up the first report 
on Pentonville prison. Sir J. Graham, in 
his letter, treated this system as ‘‘ through- 
out probationary, to prepare criminals for 
transportation,’ and as a measure “ for 
regulating punishment.’’ This discipline, 
in fact, differed from what was applied to 
convicts only in this remarkable respect, 
that convicts were sentenced to hard la- 
bour, which could not practically be sup- 
plied to the unconvicted ; and hard labour 
was described by all these authorities, not 
as an additional punishment, but as a re- 
lief from the horrors of separate confine- 
ment. Colonel Jebb, Surveyor General of 
Prisons, in his report last year, spoke of 
the effects of separate imprisonment, but 
treated it only with reference to punish- 
ment; and he said, “ Persons aie the 
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separate system are induced to work from 
the very irksomeness of idleness.” Therg 
were much stronger statements in the eyj. 
dence of Mr. W. Merry, who was one of 
the principal authorities concerned in giy. 
ing effect to the system in the construction 
of Reading gaol, and who said, in his ex. 
amination before the Lords’ Committee 
on the execution of criminal law, ‘I be. 
lieve there is not a man who would not 
escape from a separate cell, and go upon 
the treadmill if he had the opportunity.” 
The chaplain of Aylesbury gaol—a most 
worthy, and excellent, and attentive off. 
cer—had given him (Lord Nugent) the 
same opinion, that the punishment was 
thus made much heavier upon the untried 
than it was upon the convicted, because 
employment could not be found for the 
former. The Rev. John Field, nearly 
twenty years chaplain of Reading gaol— 
a person of very high authority upon this 
subject, but who, he must in fairness ad- 
mit, had, in a correspondence which that 
gentleman had done him the honour and 
kindness to hold with him, declared that 
he differed entirely from him upon the 
question of the application of this sys- 
tem to untried prisoners—said, in his most 
valuable book— ; 

“ As a general rule, I assert: with confidence, 
that when secluded, prisoners prefer the hardest 
and, under other circumstances, the most irksome 
labour, to idleness which is constrained.” 

Now, to uneonvicted prisoners, idleness 
was constrained; and thus their punish- 
ment was rendered more severe and their 
condition more penal than that of the con- 
victed. Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, the 
recorder of Birmingham, gave the same 
opinion; it would be found in the report to 
which reference had been already made. 
He thought the system might heighten the 
effect of punishment, but that the great 
use of separate confinement was as one 
stage of reformatory discipline. But the 
report abounded with evidence to the same 
effect. In the second report it was stated 
that the prisoner, especially during the 
first few months, was strongly impressed 
with a due sense of his penal condition; 
that separate confinement compelled him 
to reflect, day after day, on the privations 
he was suffering as the punishment of 
crime; and this ‘* punishment” was to be 
inflicted on men who had never been con- 
victed. It went on, speaking of this sepa- 
rate system—‘ It is sufficiently severe a8 
a legal punishment in itself.” In another 
part of the report it would be found that 
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that enlightened and upright Judge, Mr. 
Baron Alderson, said— 

“Jt appears to me that no effectual reform in 
rison discipline can take place so long as our 
county gaols remain on their present footing. 
What is wantéd is to have houses of detention for 
untried prisoners, and distinct penitentjaries for 
criminals.” 
Oh, how warmly and deeply did he con- 
cur in opinion with that excellent Judge! 
There never could be a proper system of 
aol discipline without that; and the two 
establishments ought not to be under the 
same roof, nor under the same govern- 
ment. This system of separate detention, 
he had said, was a punishment much more 
severe to the poor man than to the rich. 
Thus—the rich man could have the sym- 
pathy and companionship of his friends 
under the grievous calamity of loss of lib- 
erty and suspension of character. But the 
friends of the poor man could not spare 
either their time or the expenses of travel- 
ling, or of sustenance at a county town. 
Their time was devoted to labour. The 
rich man could relieve his mind in soli- 
tude by reading and writing, and com- 
muning in his own mind with what he 
had read before. But the health of 
the poor man—his mind’s health — re- 
quired more than that; he needed com- 
munication with his friends, and from 
that he was entirely debarred, excepting 
that sort of communion which he had al- 
ready described. Why did he refer to 
these authorities ? Why, in order to show 
that the separate system, in the opinion of 
all who were the most conversant with it, 
was desirable only and to be recommended 
as avery severe and formidable reforma- 
tory punishment. He might be asked, 
perhaps, why, if it were reformatory, it 
should not be applied to those prisoners 
who had not been convicted as well as to 
those who had? The answer was plainly 
this—you had no right to apply a reforma- 
tory system to an untried prisoner—you 
had no right to pronounce him in need of 
reformation: in so doing you would be act- 
ing in a spirit contrary to the whole pre- 
sumption of the common law, as declared 
by your judges and your commentators, who 
laid it down as a fundamental principle of 
that law that a man should be held to be 
Innocent until he had been convicted of a 
crime. It was trifling, worse than trifling, 
to say, the moral probability is, that of 
persons committed for trial, the majority 
are guilty, You are not justified by one 
Principle of criminal jurisprudence in act- 





ing on this presumption, Of the whole 
mass of the committed, each individual 
had a right to say to you, ‘* You have 
no more business with my reformation till 
I have been found guilty, than you have 
with the reformation of his worship who 
committed me. His worship suspected 
me of crime upon what he judged suffi- 
cient evidence, and committed me accor- 
dingly for trial; he thereby did his duty; 
but my answer is ‘not guilty:’ that 
is the issue to be tried, and until that is 
tried, and the verdict pronounced, you 
have no right to put me under a penal and 
reformatory system.’’ It was, doubtless, 
a great grievance, an irremediable one, 
that, to secure the appearance of the ac- 
cused to take his trial, you must perforce 
imprison him, subject him to loss of liber- 
ty, suspension of character, deprivation of 
means of applying his industry to the 
maintenance and interests of his family. 
All this is most true, and I know is irre- 
mediable. But I do say, inasmuch as this 
is true and irremediable, and grievous, the 
more sacred was the principle, that as 
much freedom should be extended to the 
untried as was consistent with moral dis- 
cipline and good order in the gaols. Now 
there were, no doubt, obvious cases of 
exception, First, there was the case of 
very young persons being committed for 
trial; for obvious reasons they should not 
be allowed to associate with persons un- 
der suspicion of having committed an 
offence. But the condition of a child 
was very different from that of an adult. 
The child had no civil rights whatever, 
excepting to humane treatment, and to 
a due attention to his moral and phy- 
sical requirements. The State was in 
loco parentis with respect to him, and 
had imposed upon it the duties of his 
guardian the same as were imposed 
upon his parents or other natural guar- 
dians. There were other exceptional cases. 
Persons, for instance, who were commit- 
ted under a charge of a certain class of 
offences, which he need not particularise, 
would be extremely improper persons to 
be allowed, even under suspicion, to asso- 
ciate with each other. Perhaps, also, per- 
sons committed for a second offence ought 
to form an exception. But these exceptions 
were easily dealt with. They were cases in 
which a special report might be made by 
the committing magistrate to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who 
should have the power in such cases to au- 
thorise the application of the separate sys- 
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tem. There was one observation he would 
presume to anticipate might be made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department. It was very 
probable the right hon. Gentleman would 
say, that the principal part of, if not all, 
the grievance which he had stated, might 
be obviated by shortening the time of im- 
prisonment before trial by provisions for 
multiplying gaol deliveries, and thus short- 
ening the time between commitment and 
trial. No man could feel more than he 
did how much was owing to his right hon. 
Friend for his most praiseworthy exer- 
tions in that direction. But he must say, 
that as in the statement he had made he 
had not exaggerated or mis-stated anything 
—/(and he would challenge his right hon. 
Friend to point out any mis-statement) 
—to talk to him of shortening the dura- 
tion of a punishment which was in itself a 
wrong, was an aggravation of that wrong— 
a wrong in itself. Talk to him of short- 
ening the duration of such an iniquity! 
If it was as he had described it, it ought 
not to be tolerated for one month, or one 
week, one day, or one hour. Thanking 
the House for its kind indulgence while 
making a statement on a matter which 
was not in itself at all inviting, he would 
not abuse its attention by offering one 
word of comment. It required no com- 
ment, it required no declamation, even if 
he had the faculty of declamation—which 
he had not. But he would appeal to those 
Gentlemen whose inclinations were conser- 
vative of the ancient landmarks of our in- 
stitutions, not to allow a principle of our 
common law coeval almost with the dawn 
of the constitution itself, and ratified by 
the dicta of all their judges and writers on 
their common law from age to age, to be 
superseded by a newfangled system like 
this—if that can be called system which 
is in confusion of all good discipline and 
distinction between the conditions of proved 
guilt and presumed innocence. He ap- 
pealed to those friends of liberal institu- 
tons, whose spirits were ready to rise in re- 
volt against the very semblance of oppres- 
sion, not to tolerate what he had endea- 
voured to show was a punishment where 
no law had pronounced censure, pressing 
in very unequal measure upon rich and 
poor, and liable to directly interfere with 
the unquestionable right of every accused 
man to be left free to consult with advi- 
sers on the mode of conducting his own de- 
fence, free from all inquisition. He ap- 
pealed to the House against what, on these 
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grounds, he felt to be a mischievous, ay 
unjust, and a monstrous power; and thus 
would conclude by submitting the Motion 
the terms of which he had already stated 
to the House. 

Sim G. GREY said, that giving his no. 
ble Friend, as he readily did, every credit 
for the motive which induced him to make 
the present Motion, he felt it his duty 
to offer his most decided opposition to 
it, because he thought the introduction 
of any such Bill would have a most mis. 
chievous effect, by inducing the country 
to believe that the Government were no 
longer convinced of the policy, the ex. 
pediency, and the importance of main. 
taining that portion of the Act of the 2nd 
and 3rd Victoria, cap. 56, which his noble 
Friend proposed to repeal; that portion of 
the Act being, in his (Sir G. Grey’s) opin. 
ion, one of the most valuable parts of our 
present system of prison discipline. He 
would state to the House what the provi- 
sions of that Act were. The Act was 
passed on the 17th of August, 1839, and 
was entitled ‘‘ An Act for the better order- 
ing of Prisons.”” By the 2nd Clause it 
was enacted— 

“That the persons authorised by law to make 
rules and regulations, to be submitted to one of 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, for 
the government of any prison in England or Wales, 
shall be empowered, if they shall think fit, to 
make rules for a different classification of prison- 
ers of each sex in such prison, or for the indi- 
vidual separation of all or any of the prisoners 
confined therein, with due regard to their proper 
supervision, religious and moral instruction, and 
employment, and from time to time to alteror, 
add to such rules ; and the Secretary of State, if 
he shall think that the rules so made and sub- 
mitted to him for a different classification of pri- 
soners of each sex, or for the individual separa- 
tion of prisoners, are fit to be enforced in that 
prison, shall subscribe a certificate or declaration 
that they are proper to be enforced; and the rules 
so made and certified, but not until they shall 
have been so certified, shall be enforced.” 


Then, by the 3rd Clause, it was enacted— 


“ That, in order to prevent the contamination 
arising from the association of prisoners in any 
prison in which rules for the individual separa- 
tion of prisoners shall be in force, any prisoner 
may be separately confined during the whole or 
any part of the period of his or her imprison 
ment, under the restrictions hereinafter pro- 
vided.” 


By the 23rd Clause it was expressly stat- 
ed, that the term “prisoners” should in- 
clude persons committed to prison for want 
of bail or sureties, as well as persons 
charged with or convicted of any offence, 
or otherwise detained by legal authority. 
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His noble Friend proposed to repeal this 

wer so far as it related to untried prison- 
ers. Now, the fallacy which his noble Friend 
laboured under was this—he conceived that 
this system, as applied to untried prison- 
ers, was applied as a penal system. But 
it was not applied to them as a penal sys- 
tem, but as a. most beneficial and highly 
rotective system. His noble Friend 
said that the power vested in the visit- 
ing magistrates, to subject untried prison- 
ers to this system, was a most unjust and 
monstrous power; and he had defend- 
ed that proposition upon the maxim that 
& person committed to prison was in the 
eye of the law held to be innocent un- 
til he was convicted. Now, he (Sir G. 
Grey) was quite ready to admit the truth 
of that maxim; and there was an essential 
difference always made between the treat- 
ment of prisoners who had been convicted, 
and those who had not, and who were 
awaiting their trial. But surely his noble 
Friend did not mean to say, because per- 
sons who were detained on a charge of 
having committed an offence were, previ- 
ously to their trial, held in the eye of the 
law to be innocent, that, therefore, they 
were to be treated in all respects as inno- 
cent persons? When a man was charged 


with having committed murder, for in- 
stance, was he not arrested, was he not 
torn from his family, and subjected to a 
deprivation of his liberty, and required to 
conform to the rules of the prison to which 


he was committed? To a certain extent 
persons charged with the commission of 
. rime were necessarily subject to a pe- 
nal system. This was the case when pri- 
soners tried and untried were indiscrimi- 
nately mixed together, without any classi- 
fication whatever; a system fraught with 
sv many evils that the Legislature had en- 
deavoured to provide a remedy for it by 
means of classification, and more recently 
by separate imprisonment. His noble Friend 
had said, that they had no right to apply a 
reformatory system to untried prisoners. 
He must say, that that was the most ex- 
traordinary doctrine he had ever heard 
upon this subject. Persons charged with 
the commission of crimes were necessarily 
detained in prison; and his noble Friend 
maintained that, while so detained, no re- 
gard whatever should be paid to their moral 
state or condition, and that they stood in 
no need of moral discipline. His noble 
Friend must have overlooked altogether 
from what class of persons convicted pri- 
soners came. Did not the convicted pri- 
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soner of to-day belong to the class of un- 
tried prisoners of yesterday? If the con- 
victed prisoner required discipline, did not 
the unconvicted prisoner also? Could the 
unconvicted of yesterday, but the convicted 
of to-day, have been so absolutely free 
from all habits of vice and corruption as 
not to require to be placed under any re- 
formatory process? The whole object of 
subjecting untried prisoners to separate 
imprisonment was for their own good, and 
to protect them from that contamination 
which must arise from a want of such se- 
paration. The system now objected to was 
based upon reason and authority. He wish- 
ed to refer to some documents, a portion of 
which had been already laid before the 
House, and which he thought would be 
satisfactory to hon. Members, and induce 
them not to consent to the views taken by 
his noble Friend. The ordinary result of 
committing a man to prison was that he 
came out a worse man than when he en- 
tered it. This was true not only of men 
who had been suffering under a sentence 
for crimes of which they had been con- 
victed, but also of men who belonged to 
that class of innocent men—not presumed- 
ly innocent, but really innocent—as some 
were who are committed for trial. He need 
not refer to evidence to prove that pri- 
soners who had been committed and sub- 
sequently acquitted came out of prison 
adepts in crime, although when they went 
in they were free from all taint. This 
system, which his noble Friend wished to 
abolish, was not an experiment lightly to be 
abandoned. It had been adopted after the 
most mature consideration, and had been 
found to operate most beneficially. He 
would read an extract from the report of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Secondary Punishments, 
which was presented to the House in 


1832 :— 


“Efforts have of late years been made to re- 
medy these evils by the classification of prisoners, 
but the result has been far from satisfactory. By 
the Gaol Act, 4 George IV., cap. 64, no provision 
is made for dividing prisoners before or after trial 
into more than two classes. The larger prisons, 
especially those in and near the metropolis, usu- 
ally contain several hundred prisoners, whose pe- 
riods of confinement before trial vary from a few 
days to several months. It is hardly necessary to 
remark, that any classification, with the inade- 
quate means provided by the Gaol Act, must be 
inefficacious—that, in the case of untried, it must 
associate the most hardened offenders with those 
who may be guiltless of crime, and that even an 
innocent man sent for trial can hardly escape con- 
tamination. Your Committee are of opinion that 
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none but a moral classification can be effectual, 
but they fear that the difficulties which stand in 
the way of such a classification, whether as re- 
garding prisoners before or after trial, are nearly 
insurmountable. If such be the difficulty of estab- 
lishing an effective system of classification, your 
Committee see no alternative but that of the se- 
paration of prisoners, both before and after trial. 
. . . « « « They are aware that a proposal 
to inflict on prisoners before trial any restraint 
beyond what may be necessary for their safe cus- 
tody, is likely to shock the opinions of many who 
may be disposed to consider it in the light of 
punishment inflicted without proof of delinquency; 
but your Committee are of opinion that such a 
separation of prisoners should be regarded rather 
as a boon than a punishment. Not only will #he 
évils already detailed be avoided, but even with 
reference to the comfort of the prisoners it may, 
in most cases, be cousidered an improvement, 
since to those not hardened in crime the associ- 
ation with the reckless malefactor, and the horrors 
of such companionship, must prove an infliction 
tenfold more severe than the partial seclusion to 
which it is proposed to subject them. All the 
witnesses examined on the subject agree in this 
opinion.” 


There was a report of a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, of which the Duke 
of Richmond was chairman, in 1835 or 
1836, which expressed similar opinions to 
those he had just read. He would now 
call the attention of his noble Friend to 
an extract of a report made by a gentle- 
man who was very well known to many 
Gentlemen in that House; he meant the 
Rev. Mr. Clay, the excellent chaplain to 
the Preston House of Correction. It was 
dated October, 1844. After describing 
the reception of prisoners, he said— 


“A prisoner thus received is generally either 
committed for trial at the sessions, or under a 
summary conviction. In the former case he 
has the option of passing his time with other 
prisoners similarly circumstanced (that is, in 
the workroom during hours of labour, and in 
the yard during meal-time); or of being placed 
in one of the new cells, and entirely sepa- 
rated from all association. Wherever any sen- 
timent of self-respect remains—wherever sor- 
row or a sense of disgrace is weighing on the 
mind, the offer of separation is gladly embraced. 
On the other hand, the old offender, the thought- 
less, the callous, prefer the work-room and the 
unrestrained conversation, during meal-hours, of 
the yard.” 


In the report from the same gentleman, in 
the following year, he said— 


“ Tt was not until 1840 that separate confine- 
ment after trial was resorted to, and then under 
many disadvantages. The many evils of permit- 
ting the untried to associate still remained unre- 
medied, and it became evident that, especially 
with regard to boys, no after discipline could stay 
the growth of the corruption which they had con- 
tracted even in a few days’ exposure to that asso- 
ciation, The necessity, then, for removing such 





evils could no longer be resisted, Accordingly, 
in June, 1844, all boys committed for trial wer 
at once placed beyond the reach of contamination; 
and in the summer of the present year (1845) 
adults were, for the first time, similarly treated,” 


Ife added— 

“ Should it be objected, that to separate the 

untried is to punish them, and that punishment 
must not be inflicted until guilt is proved: { 
would reply, that a prisonet committed for trial 
must be either guilty or innocent—an adept in 
crime or a novice. If the former, separation ig 
no injustice to him, for he has no right to be 
placed among those whom he would contaminate: 
if, on the other hand, the newly committed pti- 
soner should be innocent, or unused to crime, he 
has a right to be protected from influences which 
would inflict upon him a horrible and irreparable 
injury.” 
But not only in our own country, and 
from gentlemen who had given their atten. 
tion to the subject of prison discipline of 
late years, had this system the sanction of 
authority, but foreign authorities of the 
greatest weight were in favour of the 
system, perhaps more decisively than even 
in England. M. de Tocqueville, in the 
Rapport du Projet de Loi sur les Prisons 
to the Chamber of Deputies, in 1843, 
said— 

“ The writers who have hitherto treated of the 
subject of prison reform have differed as to the 
question of the discipline to which convicted pris- 
oners should be subjected ; but they have all con- 
curred in the expediency of separating untried 
prisoners from each other, and of resolutely pre- 
venting any communication between them. They 
have thought that the inconveniences were very 
few and the advantages great in preventing all 
communication whatever between such prison- 
ers.” 


He added, in a subsequent passage— 


“ To detain an accused person in prison until 
his innocence is proved is a measure of rigour; 
but, to compel him, while awaiting his trial, to 
live in the midst of a society of criminals, is 
equally impolitic and cruel.” 

M. de Tocqueville proceeded afterwards 
to show the absolute failure of any classi- 
fication of untried prisoners to prevent con- 
tamination and corruption. Again, the 
same sentiments had been expressed in 
Belgium. In 1845 there was presented 
to the Chamber of Representatives in Bel- 
gium an elaborate report upon a prison 
law for that country, in which the same 
views and opinions were expressed; and 
various authorities of weight and experi- 
ence were quoted in support of the separa- 
tion of untried prisoners, not as a measure 
of punishment, but as a benefit to them; 
the object being to prevent the demorali- 
sation which had been invariably found to 
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result from association in prison. His noble 
Friend might also be aware that this ques- 
tion was discussed at the Penitentiary Con- 
gress held at Frankfort in 1846. On that 
oecasion M. Julius, Inspector-General of 
Prisons in Prussia, said, in the course of a 
speech which he then delivered— 


« It is only in our own days that the separation 
of prisoners from each other has been considered 
as the basis of every penitentiary system. This 
separation is of special importance with regard to 
those who have not yet been convicted. Both in 
their case and in that of the convicted, the object 
is that the good shall not be corrupted by the bad, 
and that the bad shall not be made worse.” 


M. le Comte Skarbek, Inspector of Prisons 
in Poland, expressed similar opinions; as 
did M. David, of Copenhagen, and M. 
Ardit, Under Secretary to the Minister of 
the Interior in France; all of them stating 
that the separation of untried prisoners 
was essential to reform in any system of 
prisons. Mr. Adshead, in a valuable 
pamphlet on a gaol system in this country, 
referred to the resolutions agreed to at 
that Penitentiary Congress, at which he 
was himself present. The first of these 
resolutions, and which was unanimously 
adopted, was— 

“Separate or individual imprisonment ought 
to be applied to prisoners before trial, so as en- 
tirely to prevent all communications between 
them or with other prisoners, except in those 
cases in which the magistrates, in accordance 
with the request of the prisoners themselves, think 
fit to allow them some communication within 
limits prescribed by law.” 


His noble Friend had adverted to two or 
three authorities, including Mr. Merry and 
Mr. Field, the former of whom had written 
® pamphlet advocating in the strongest 
manner the separation of untried prisoners, 
and both of whom were supporters of the 
system opposed by his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend also referred to the opinion 
of Mr. Baron Alderson as to houses of 
detention for untried prisoners. He agreed 
with his noble Friend in thinking it ad- 
visable that there should be houses of 
detention separate from houses of correc- 
tion; but, unless untried prisoners were 
kept apart in the houses of detention, 
the consequences would be as mischievous 
as the intercourse of prisoners after con- 
Vietion. In accordance with the suggestion 
of Mr. Baron Alderson, there had been a 
house of detention erected for the county of 
Middlesex, in which provision was made for 
the separate imprisonment of each prison- 
er, His noble Friend had complained that 
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these prisoners were unable freely to com- 
municate by letter with their friends out 
of doors; but the regulations to which he 
had referred had nothing to do with the se- 
parate system of imprisonment, but formed 
part of the general regulations of the pri- 
son. The untried prisoners were allowed 
the freest intercourse which the regulations 
of the prison would permit with their 
friends and relations and their legal ad- 
visers; and there were many other devia- 
tions in their case from the strict system 
applicable in the case of tried prisoners. 
He would refer his noble Friend to the re- 
port of the Inspectors of Prisons, dated 
8th August, 1845, in which they described 
this system as applied to untried prisoners. 
They stated that— 


The Separate System. 


“The system of separation between prisoner 
and prisoner is admirably adapted to the condi- 
tion and circumstances of the untried, and fully 
secures the just rights and privileges of that class 
of prisoners. Their feelings and necessities are 
consulted ; they are provided with a commodious, 
well-lighted, and well-ventilated cell, fitted with 
everything necessary to supply their real wants ; 
they are supplied with a sufficiency of good food ; 
they are protected from the sight and hearing of 
all their fellow-prisoners ; they can at any time 
have the attendance of an officer of the prison or 
of the governor, chaplain, or surgeon. They can 
see their friends and legal advisers ; they can, 
without impediment or interruption, calmly de- 
liberate upon their defence, and take all proper 
means to meet the trial that awaits them. They 
may send or receive letters ; they may read un- 
objectionable books ; they may, if they desire it, 
be furnished with suitable employment ; they 
have the privilege of attending public worship ; 
can take daily exercise in the open air; may re- 
ceive food other and beyond the prison diet ; they 
are exempted from perplexing regulations ; they 
are tempted to no violation of prison discipline ; 
they are spared the infliction of prison penalties ; 
there is no one to hurt their person, provoke their 
temper, or corrupt their morals. They can oc- 
cupy themselves in useful work, in profitable 
reading, and in tranquil meditation, uninter- 
rupted, save by the visits of those who come to 
minister to their physical, moral, or religious 
wants, or to aid them with comfort or professional 
advice. Would the relatives or friends of any 
prisoner, who have a proper regard for his best 
interests, hesitate to prefer such a mode of con- 
finement to any other that has been practised or 
devised? Between the advantages of separation, 
and the degradation and depravity of association, 
on the one hand, or the restraint, exposure, and 
severity of the silent system, on the other, we 
feel convinced that no comparison can be sus- 
tained.” 


He begged pardon of the House for de- 
taining them so long with the extracts 
which he had read; but he had referred to 
them mainly for the satisfaction of his 
noble Friend, in order that he might know 
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that this subject had been very fully con- 
sidered by men of enlightened views. 
While he gave his noble Friend credit for 
his motives in bringing forward this Mo- 
tion, he hoped that the House would not 
adopt it, because it would be a retrograde 
step—one which would be most objection- 
able in principle, and most injurious in its 
results. 

Dr. BOWRING had seconded the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, because it appeared 
to him that the interests of humanity de- 
manded that some attention should be 
drawn to this subject. He certainly had 
thought that the noble Lord had made out 
a primd facie necessity for the alteration 
which he proposed; but he was now bound 
to say, after the explanations of the right 
hon. Baronet, that his previous convictions 
had been much shaken. He would sug- 
gest to his noble Friend, therefore, the 
propriety of withdrawing his measure. 

Viscount MAHON was sorry that the 
subject of prison discipline had been left in 
so unsatisfactory a state at the close of last 
Session. At the beginning of that Session 
Earl Grey had made a statement which he 
(Viscount Mahon) much regretted, to the ef- 
fect that it was in the contemplation of Go- 
vernment to abolish, if possible, the system 
of transportation. That declaration the Min- 
isters had not been able to carry out. The 
Government then introduced two Bills, one 
respecting the treatment of Irish convicts, 
as well as of those of this country, and an- 
other Bill with respect to prison discipline. 
The period of the Session at which they 
were introduced was so late, that he sug- 
gested the expediency of proceeding with 
one Bill only, and that the other should be 
proceeded with in the following Session. 
His right hon. Friend acceded to that pro- 
position. He now wished to inquire when 
the House might expect that Bill? He 
wished, at the same time, to throw out a 
suggestion to his right hon. Friend, that 
his Bill would require much deliberate con- 
sideration, and it would greatly conduce to 
good legislation on the subject if the right 
hon. Baronet took care to introduce his 
Bill as early as possible. 

Sir G. GREY: His noble Friend had 
rather mistaken the construction of the 
second Bill, which was dropped last year— 
the Bill which referred to prison discipline. 
Its object was to carry into effect a recom- 
mendation of the Commission which sat to 
inquire into the allegations which had been 
previously made in that House, with regard 
to the treatment of prisoners at Millbank. 
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He admitted that, after a full considers. 
tion of the subject, he was not prepared to 
reintroduce that Bill in the form in which 
he had presented it to the House last Seg. 
sion. He had already a Bill prepared, 
which, he apprehended, would carry into 
effect the object which was aimed at by the 
Millbank Commission as stated in their re. 
port. That Bill he intended shortly to lay 
upon the table of the House. But with 
regard to the other portion of his noble 
Friend’s question, he was sorry to say that 
he could not give so explicit an answer, 
The whole subject of transportation of 
prisoners was a subject that was sur. 
rounded by very great difficulties and em. 
barrassments, and must consequently oc- 
cupy a great deal of the attention of the 
House. He might, however, state that he 
had been anxiously devoting his attention 
to that subject, and a Bill in reference to it 
would certainly be introduced in the course 
of the present Session. 

Lorp NUGENT was sorry that his right 
hon. Friend had so entirely misunderstood 
him, as he appeared to have done, on the 
question of solitary confinement. The fault 
was probably attributable to the inefficient 
manner in which he had explained the ob- 
The right hon. Baronet 
seemed to take for granted that it was his 
(Lord Nugent’s) intention to have a resto- 
ration of that exceedingly bad and demo- 
ralising system of unrestrained intercourse 
between tried and untried prisoners which 
had previously existed. Now, he (Lord 
Nugent) meant no such thing. His object 
was to give to an untried prisoner the op- 
tion of associating, for a certain number of - 
hours in the day, with the rest of the un- 
tried prisoners. As to communication of 
that kind, there was undoubtedly a mixture 
of good and evil; but he wished to pre- 
serve the health of the mind as well as of 
the body of a person who had not been sub- 
jected to trial on the charge upon which 
he had been committed. Notwithstanding 
the extracts made by his right hon. Friend 
from the reports of prison inspectors, soli- 
tary confinement was clearly a most severe 
penalty, notwithstanding its highly refor- 
matory tendencies. However, after the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend (Dr. Bowring), 
and the earnest request of the right hon. 
Baronet, he would not place himself in the 
disagreeable position of obtruding a mea- 
sure upon the House against its will. He 
would leave himself entirely in the hands 
of the House. 

Motion negatived. 
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Viscount MORPETH :* Sir, in now 
moving for the second time for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Improvement of Pub- 
lic Health, especially in our towns and cities, 
I certainly do not feel any diminution of 
the anxiety and earnestness which attend- 
ed the first effort, and which was also the 
first and I hope the last failure on the same 
subject. I do not feel myself called on 
to dwell upon the history of that transac- 
tion, still less do I wish to make it the 
subject of complaint or dispute between 
any of those who were parties to it: in 
the moment of defeat last year I had no 
such wish, I made no such attempt; still 
less should I do so now. The circum- 
stances of that Session, the space of time 
that could be devoted to the measure, the 
inherent difficulty of the subject, the at- 
tempt, perhaps, to compass too much by 
too summary methods—may have all borne 
their part in it. What took place then, 
however, has left two feelings uppermost 
in my mind on the present occasion: one, 
common to myself with the Government 
and the Parliament, of the increased re- 
sponsibility which devolves upon us that 
there shall not be a renewal of failure; 
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the other is peculiar to myself in the dis- 
charge of my present duty, that whereas 
on the previous occasion there was much 
said and nothing done, so now compara- 
tively little may be said, but a great deal 


more must be done. It may be recol- 
lected that in the discussions which closed 
the proceedings of last year upon this sub- 
ject, two injunctions were somewhat autho- 
titatively delivered to me, which I have 
regretted to find considerably at variance 
with each other. The first was not to incor- 
porate by way of reference the enactments 
of other Bills, but to set forth plainly 
in the body of the new Bill what it was 
proposed to enact; the other was to bring 
ina Bill of one or two clauses. Now, with 
the first of these injunctions, which though 
perhaps not the most enticing of the two, 
T considered to have most of real substance 
in it, we have endeavoured to the best of 
our power to comply. The other injunc- 
tion I would certainly have most willingly 
obeyed. I could indeed have done it in 
three ways, but none of which i am in- 
clined to believe would have been accept- 
able to the House or country. I might 
have done it, or done something like it, by 
continuing the mode from which I have 
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just stated I felt myself to be debarred 
by the objection taken last Session, and 
by the real weight of the objection—the 
mode of incorporating or adopting, by 
wholesale, the contents of other Bills. [ 
might have done it by giving large and 
summary discretionary powers to bodies 
acting in subordination to the Privy Coun- 
cil, without the specification of those powers 
by Parliament. I will not disguise from 
the House that in many points of view 
this course would have smoothed many 
difficulties, and it might have secured great 
efficiency; it would have been able to do 
that which no general Act of Parliament 
can do, to accommodate itself to different 
localities and varying cireumstances—to 
have niched itself, if 1 may so term it, into 
the most appropriate fittings. I doubt, 
however, greatly whether the House of 
Commons would have been prepared to con- 
cede such powers—powers including the 
right to legislate, and the power to tax, 
without the intervention of Parliament, to 
any extrinsic body. The third mode, which 
I only mention at once to repudiate, was 
to bring in a meagre and inadequate mea- 
sure. Being, therefore, little disposed to 
adopt any of these three courses, we felt 
that we had no alternative but aiming at 
as much conciseness and brevity as were 
attainable, discarding or postponing many 
collateral objects and adjuncts which other- 
wise we should have been well pleased to 
include, and which we only hope to reserve 
for future opportunities; we should still in 
the Bill now to be brought in, deliberately 
lay the foundations, and distinetly set 
forth the provisions, for an efficient mea- 
sure of sanitary reform. I cannot state 
more summarily what the objects are at 
which any measure of this kind ought to 
aim, and what we shall hope to attain by 
the present Bill, than in selecting one of 
the petitions which were presented in fa- 
vour of the Bill of last Session; it is styled 
the Working Classes Petition; and I would 
just say in passing, that these are the very 
classes for whom our legislation — not 
indeed confined to them or to any class— 
is mainly intended. The wealthy, the 
easy, classes can build themselves commo- 
dious houses; they can select healthy situa- 
tions, they can in most instances command 
unfailing supplies of pure water and fresh 
air; if health fails them in one place, they 
may pursue it in a thousand others; but 
for the children of poverty and toil, if 
legislation does not interfere to bring it to 
them, it will become as unattainable a 
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blessing as the rarest gifts of fortune. 
Those who gain their daily bread by daily 
labour, and who, with their families, de- 
pend for support on the continuance of 
health, recommend, in their petition, the 
following points :— 

“1, Anunlimited supply of pure water to every 
house at a very small rate. 

«2, A general and effective system of sewerage 
and drainage in all houses, streets, and courts. 

“3. The removal of nuisances, as slaughter- 
houses, &c., from crowded neighbourhoods. 

“4, The erection of more wholesome abodes 
for the working classes. 

“5, The ventilation of workshops, schools, and 
public buildings. 

‘*6. The establishment of baths, wash-houses, 
and bathing-places. 

‘©7, The formation of gymnasia and exercise 
grounds for all classes. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that 
you will be pleased to pass into a law the above- 
named Act for improving the health of towns, 
by which they will be shielded from the great 
physical and moral_evils to which they are now 
exposed, and from which, without legislative in- 
terferenee, they cannot hope to escape,” 


I will not longer delay to state the main 
provisions of the Bill, and its main points 
of coincidence or contrast with former pro- 
posals. In doing so, I cannot forbear to 
mention how much my Colleagues and my- 


self are indebted to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, who, with 
the able assistance he could command, has 
bestowed much praiseworthy care in con- 
sidering its provisions, and in putting it 
into the state in which we hope it will be 
found least liable to inconvenience and ob- 
jection. We propose, in the first place, 
to abide by the appointment of a general 
and central Board of Health, with very 
much the same composition which was 
sanctioned by a large majority of the last 
Tlouse of Commons: it will consist of five 
members, of whom two will be paid, and 
will be presided over by a responsible 
Member of the Executive Government. 
This is the proposal which in fact em- 
bodies the principle of State supervision, 
to which all those who are jealous of what 
is termed centralisation are inclined to ob- 
ject. I can only state my positive convic- 
tion, that without some such means of ap- 
plying experienced, scientific, and respon- 
sible control, any measure of the kind 
would be a mockery. As I have already 
quoted a petition of the working classes, 
I feel quite inclined to draw my argument 
in favour of State control from the letter 
of a working man which I received in the 
course of last year. He says— 


“Neither do I agree with those who would 





leave everything to regulate itself, or to the exer. 
tion of private individuals, who, however well 
meaning, lacking that information which is always 
at the command of a Government, would never he 
able to do it as effectually as it should be done, 
My opinion is, that the Government have the best 
means of obtaining information as to the amount 
of evil resulting from a deficient supply of water, 
drainage, and sewerage, and also that the Govern. 
ment possess greater facilities of procuring in. 
formation as to the best means to be employed 
to remedy the existing state of things. Therefore 
I think that the Government should prepare the 
plan or plans, and having passed them, leave the 
corporate bodies to carry them out, the Govern- 
ment contenting itself with appointing commis 
sioners or inspectors to visit those towns, and see 
that the spirit of the Act was carried out,” 


I quote also the resolution of the anniver. 
sary meeting of the Health of Towns As- 
sociation, held in the Hanover Square 
Rooms in December last :— 


“ That all past experience, and the nature of 
the case, enforce the necessity of combining in 
any sanitary measure an efficient local admistra- 
tion responsible to the ratepayers, with the su- 
perintendence of a Government department duly 
represented in Parliament.” 


I have made the following extract from a 
report on the sanitary condition of New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne, by Dr. Robinson. An 
Act of Parliament for improving the bo- 
rough of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on the 26th of 
June, 1846, contained a series of provi- 
sions for promoting the health of tie town. 
The report, after enumerating these provi- 
sions, proceeded to say— 


“‘ Were these powers vigorously exercised, it is 
evident that many of the evils above described 
could not have existed. But, with the exception 
of a recent effort to induce manufacturers to use 
measures for the diminution of the smoke nui- 
sance, the powers vested in the town-council by 
this Act have remained wholly inoperative. There 
is, however, no reason to believe that this remiss- 
ness has arisen from any personal antipathy to 
sanitary improvements. On the contrary, many 
of the most active members of the corporation 
are zealous advocates for the physical and moral 
improvement of the working classes ; and some 
have, at considerable expense, voluntarily intro- 
duced smoke-consuming contrivances, and other- 
wise ministered to the health and comfort of their 
fellow-townsmen. Nor can I describe the delay 
which has occurred in the execution of the Towns 
Improvement Act to any other cause than the 
disinclination to active exertion so often induced 
by a sense of divided responsibility,” 

While I thus echo and act upon these 
opinions in favour of the expediency of 8 
certain regulated amount of State control, 
I am quite willing that the actual agency 
and habitual working of these measures 
should reside in local bodies, responsible to 
the community whose interests are espe 
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cially dealt with. The part of central con- 
trol is to provide indispensable prelimina- 
ries, to suggest useful methods, to check 
manifest abuses, but to leave the execution 
and detail of the requisite proceedings to 
local agency and effort. I proceed then 
to the constitution of the local bodies. We 
adhere to the opinion we expressed last 
year, and in which we were supported by 
the House of Commons, and in which sub- 
sequent consideration has greatly confirm- 
ed us, that these bodies ought to be connect- 
ed with, and not disjointed from, the town- 
councils of places where municipal corpora- 
tions are in existence. In a still earlier pe- 
riod of last Session the high authority of 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth was 
expressed to the same effect. Two objec- 
tions were, however, urged to the adoption 
of town-councils as the local bodies for 
sanitary purposes: one was, that they 
would prove too numerous and cumbrous 
for the objects in view; the other, that the 
discrepancy which would frequently obtain 
between the present boundaries of the mu- 
nicipality and the boundaries best suited 
for sanitary objects, with a view to the con- 
tinuation of suburbs and the natural levels 
for drainage, would be a fertile source of 
dificulty. I believe, indeed, this point was, 
more perhaps than any other, in the way 
of successful legislation last year. We now 
propose to obviate the objection as to the 
too great number of town-councillors, by 
providing that, after an application from a 
certain number of inhabitant householders 
of any district, and an inquiry founded on 
the same, the Order in Council which will 
apply the Act to any district shall prescribe 
the number of the local body or board of 
health, who are to carry into effect its pro- 
visions, in proportion to the size and re- 
quirements of the district : this will proba- 
blybe in every case a smaller number than 
the municipal body; it will therefore not be 
the whole municipal body who will be 


charged with the sanitary department of | 
the district, but a selection from them to | 


be made by the municipal body itself, so 
that they will not clash with the prevalent 
feelings and views of the governing body, 
or of the community at large, who have 
appointed them by their collective votes to 
administer the internal government of the 
place. We have thought this modification 
of the course we adopted last year to be 
preferable to constituting a complete elec- 
toral body to be appointed by an additional 
system of election, and a different organisa- 
tion of electors. Now, with respect to 








the other objection, in the case of the mu- 
nicipal being coterminous with what I 
may call the sanitary boundaries, the me- 
thod I have described will work simply 
and smoothly; but in the many cases where 
the sanitary boundaries will outstrip and 
overlap those of the municipality, as there 
seemed to be an objection last year to con- 
stituting them summarily parts of the mu- 
nicipal communities, and thus subjecting 
them to the previous liabilities of the cor- 
porate district; andas it would seem mani- 
festly unjust to include them in the sani- 
tary district, but withhold from them alone 
their share of representation, we propose 
that the same Order in Council should de- 
fine the number of sanitary councillors or 
commissioners, who shall act in behalf of 
those portions which are in excess of the 
municipal boundaries, and that these per- 
sons should be elected by the ratepayers 
of the adjoined district, and be then asso- 
ciated for the purposes of this Act with the 
selected members of the town-council. 
With respect to non-corporate towns the 
same course will be pursued as with re- 
spect to the outlying portions of the cor- 
porate towns; if upon application, and in- 
quiry, it be deemed advisable to apply the 
Act to them, the Order in Council will fix 
the limits of the district and prescribe the 
number of members for the local boards, 
who will then be elected by the ratepayers 
much on the same footing as now pertains 
to the election of guardians of the poor. 
Within England and Wales the Bill makes 
no exceptions. I hope, indeed, that Scot- 
land and Ireland will soon participate in 
the benefits of the Act; but, for the rea- 
sons I stated last year, I judged it best not 
to encumber this Bill with the variety of 
provisions necessary for adapting it to 
Seotland and Ireland; if this Bill should 
prove acceptable and be adopted here, I 
hope my Friends and Colleagues, especially 
connected with the Government of those 
countries, will lose no time in accommo- 
dating its provisions to them in the manner 
required. Ihave said the Bill makes no 
exceptions in England and Wales, and ac- 
cordingly the metropolis is not excluded 
from its operations; but I do not wish to 
mislead my hearers; owing to the great 
number of existing interests, of local 
bodies, and generally the whole condition 
of a community outnumbering in itself 
many Continental States, I am bound to 
declare that some preparatory and supple- 
mentary measures must be enacted by the 
Legislature, before the provisions of the 
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Bill I am now introducing can be made ap- 
plicable to the case of the metropolis. One 
of such measures I hope to introduce with- 
in avery short period. Having constituted 
the local administrative bodies, the ob- 
ject of the Bill will next be to define those 
things which it will be imperative for them 
to do, and those things which it will be 
allowable or permissible for them to do. 
I think this is a prudent distinction. There 
are some points of indispensable and uni- 
versal obligation which must be done if any 
progress at all is to be made in promoting 
the public health; these are of course the 
things which it is made imperative upon 
them to do; there are other points which 
may be more desirable, more suitable, 
more practicable in some localities than 
others, concerning which it would be ad- 
visable to allow more latitude for cautious 
experiment, for gradual adoption, for feel- 
ing their way as they go. It will be im- 
perative upon the local administrative 
bodies — To hold meetings for transac- 
tions of business; to appoint a surveyor; 
to appoint an inspector of nuisances ; 
to procure a map of their district ; to 
make public sewers ; to substitute suffi- 
cient sewers in case old ones be dis- 
continued; to require owners or occupiers to 
provide house-drains; to cleanse and water 
streets; to appoint or contract with seaven- 
gers; to cleanse, cover, or fill up offensive 
ditches; to keep a register of slaughter- 
houses; to keep a register of certain lodg- 
ing-houses; to provide sufficient supply of 
water for drainage, public and private, and 
for domestic use. The permissive powers 
to be granted to the local administrative 
bodies — To enlarge, lessen, alter, arch 
over, and improve sewers; to re-make or 
alter unauthorised sewers; to make house- 
drains upon default of owner and occupier; 
to require that new buildings be altered, &e., 
in case of building upon improper levels; 
to alter drains, privies, water-closets, and 
cesspools, built contrary to the Act; to 
make by-laws with respect to the removal 
of filth, and the emptying of privies, &c.; to 
whitewash and purify houses after notice; 
to require that certain furnaces be made 
to consume their own smoke; to provide 
buildings to be used as slaughter-houses; 
to make by-laws with respect to the licens- 
ing, &e., of slaughter-houses ; to inspect 
slaughter-houses and places used for the 
sale of meat; to alter public buildings im- 
properly built with respect to ventilation; 
to inspect lodging-houses; to pave streets, 
&c.; to provide places for public recreation; 
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to purchase and maintain waterworks, | 
do not propose to add to the many proyj. 
sions of this Bill any complete code for the 
construction of cemeteries beyond the pre- 
cincts of towns; this must be rather re. 
served for distinct legislation; but I do 
propose at once to enact, that if the Gene. 
ral Board of Health shall be of opinion 
that the continued use of any existing 
burial-ground is absolutely dangerous to 
health, they shall have the power of di. 
recting it to be closed, and its use prohi- 
bited. Of course all these powers must 
be put into effect through the means of 
rating; but this is scarcely the opportunity 
to go into the details of this portion of the 
subject. I am willing to hope that the pro. 
visions for rating are drawn up in as simple 
a method, and put upon as fair a footing 
as the number of subjects to be attained 
would possibly admit. Having now men- 
tioned the main outlines and principal pro- 
visions of the measure I hope to obtain 
leave to introduce and to submit to Parlia- 
ment and the country, I wish, before I 
conclude the immediate office I am now 
performing, to impress upon the House 
with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, some few, some very few of the 
grounds which convince me that it is their 
bounden duty to adopt this, or some better 
measure, without any unnecessary delay, 
and in its full or increased efficacy. As one 
of these grounds I do not wish lay any ma- 
terial stress upon the possible approach of 
the cholera. [Highly desirable, obligatory, 
indeed, as it is upon us to adopt all avail- 
able means of prevention and precaution, 
yet it probably would only prove a tempo- 
rary evil, and might so far be encountered 
by temporary modes of alleviation; in such, 
as far as their power went, the Govern- 
ment have not been wanting. Within a 
few days of my being in my present office, 
I revived the Cholera Act of 1832. But 
it is far from any temporary evil, any tran- 
sient visitant, against which our legislation 
is now called upen to provide. It is the 
abiding host of disease, the endemic and 
not the epidemic pestilence, the permanent 
overhanging mist of infection, the annual 
slaughter doubling in its ravages our 
bleodiest fields of conflict, that we are now 
summoned to grapple with. I do not wish 
to rest the merits of my case on the precise 
details or exact amount of any sanitary sta- 
tistics, which right-minded and clear-headed 
men, incapable of any intention to mislead, 
with no object before them but to ascer 
tain the truth, have collected from the most 
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guthentie quarters, and grounded on the 
most pains-taken calculations. There may 
be partial instances of exaggeration—there 
may be occasional sources of miscalcula- 
tion. I have lately had the opportunity 
of perusing an article in the British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, writ- 
ten with much ability and research, but ap- 
parently with almost the express object of 
convicting some of the more eager sani- 
tary advocates and statists of mistakes and 
exaggerations, which, however, they do not 
impute to any wilful intention. Now, I am 
led to believe that the sanitary writers and 
speakers in question would in many in- 
stances be able to hold good their ground; 
but I am willing to embrace all the deduc- 
tions of this not hostile but still rigid 
critic. After passing in review the com- 
putations generally made of the varying 
rates of mortality in different districts, the 
reviewer says— 

“ The conclusions to which our examination of 
sanitary tests and estimates has led us are the 
following: —1, That the advocates of sanitary re- 
form are justified in assuming 2 per cent as the 
rate to which the mortality of all towns, and a 
fortiori of the country at large, may, by proper 
‘sanitary measures, be reduced. 2. That there 
are fair grounds for assuming for the whole of the 
population a still more favourable rate of mor- 
tality. 3. That the estimated annual sacrifice of 
35,000 lives in England and Wales, and of up- 
wards of 60,000 in the United Kingdom, is not 
greatly exaggerated ; and that a more moderate 
estimate of 30,000 for England and Wales, and 
51,000 for the United Kingdom, may be very 
safely assumed. 4. That the estimated amount 
of sickness, like the estimated waste of life, ex- 
pressed in years, has been somewhat exaggerated 
by the advocates of sanatiry reform; that 20 
cases of unnecessary sickness to 1 unnecessary 
death is a safer proportion to assume than 28 to 
1; and that the total cases of unnecessary sick- 
ness will have to be reduced accordingly.” 


He admits, therefore, that there is an an- 
nual waste of 30,000 lives which we could 
prevent, and that there are 20 cases of un- 
necessary sickness for each of those deaths. 
He goes on to say— 


“The annual waste of life and sacrifice of 
health reduced to equivalents in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, under the heads of sickness, funerals, 
and labour lost, is represented by a grand total 
for England and Wales of 14,873,931/., or little 
less than 15,000,000/. sterling. Of this enor- 
mous total the metropolis contributes very nearly 
2,000,0007., and Lancashire upwards of 4,000,0002. 
The standards of comparison employed in these 
calculations are the rate of mortality and average 
age at death in the most healthy registration dis- 
triet of each county ; the ages of the living being 
disregarded, and the rates of sickness to death 
being taken at 1 to 28. If this essential element 
ofage had been taken into account, if the more 
moderate standard of two per cent had been sub- 
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stituted for the perhaps too favourable mortality 
of the most healthy district, and if the ratio of 1 
to 28 between deaths and cases of sickness had 
been made to suffer some abatement, it is not im- 
possible that these 15,000,000/. might be reduced 
to considerably less than half. Possibly the total 
waste of money might not exceed the sum annually 
raised in the shape of poor-rates. 


Regulations. 


I wish to state the case as fairly as pos- 
sible; but the Reviewer himself goes on— 


“ The calculations published in the tables of the 
Health of Towns Association embrace only three 
heads—funerals, sickness, and labour wasted. Or- 
phanage and widowhood, which impose a perpetual 
burden on the poor-laws ofabout 50,000 women and 
children, and an annual burden, which, though not 
yet ascertained, cannot but be considerable, are not 
taken into the account. Then there is another enor- 
mous item of waste or misappropriation of money, 
not contained in these tables—namely, the sums 
squandered in the shape of defective and costly 
structural arrangement above and below ground.” 


I will not fatigue the House by going 
through the details :— 

“What all these barbarisms have cost and are 

costing us it would be difficult to say ; but that they 
amount to several millions a year no reasonable 
man can doubt. We refer our readers to the 
reports of the Health of Towns Commission, 
and the publications of the Health of Towns 
Association for particulars. If they appear ex- 
aggerated, let them halve or quarter every 
item, and there will still remain the most 
remarkable exposé ever yet made of munici- 
pal and national extravagance. One broad prin- 
ciple may be safely enunciated in respect of san- 
itary economics—that it costs more money to 
create disease than to prevent it ; and that there 
is not a single structural arrangement chargeable 
with the production of disease which is not also in 
itself an extravagance.” 
Now, for the purpose of my argument I 
discard all the higher computations which 
those who have given most of their 
thoughts,-and labour, and self-sacrifice to 
the subject, consider they have established. 
I adopt the most reduced scale which in- 
genuity applied in that direction can sug- 
gest; and I say still, that if in the course 
of every year in England and Wales 
30,000 lives are lost which we can save, 
six or seven millions are spent which we can 
spare, and we forbear thus to spare and 
save, our folly will be only less than our 
crime. The Registrar General’s reports 
are probably the most authentic docu- 
ments to which we can have resort on a 
subject of this character. The last quar- 
terly report says— 

“ The quarterly returns are obtained from 117 
districts, subdivided into 582 sub-districts ; 36 dis- 
tricts are in the metropolis, and the remaining 
81 comprise, with some agricultural districts, the 
principal towns and cities of England. ‘The po- 
pulation was 6,612,800 in 1841. 57,925 deaths 
were registered in the last quarter. ‘The average 
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number of deaths deduced from the returns of the 
corresponding quarter of nine preceding years, 
and corrected for increase of population, is 
46,509. There is, consequently, an excess of 
11,376 deaths in the quarter. The deaths regis- 
tered in the December quarters of 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, are 39,291—53,093—57,925 ; the mor- 
tality in the first is to that of the last quarter 
nearly as 2 to 3. <A slight increase in the mor- 
tality was noted in the returns of the June quar- 
ter, 1846; the mortality in the following hot sum- 
mer, when the potato crop failed, was excessive. 
Cholera and diarrhoea prevailed epidemieally. In 
the autumn of 1846 as well as the winter and 
spring quarters of 1847, the mortality was still 
higher. Scurvy prevailed in the beginning of 
the year, but in the summer the public health ap- 
peared to be slightly improved. Epidemics of 
typhus and influenza, however, set in, and have 
made the mortality in the last quarter of 1847 
higher than in any quarter of any year since the 
new system of registration commenced.” 


Sanitary 


I quote a passage from Dr. Hall, of East 
Retford, who has exerted himself zealously 
in the sanitary cause: he is talking of 
typhus fever :— 

“ About 16,000 a year, which multiplied by 10, 

the recoveries to each death, a caleulation lower 
by 18, than Dr. Playfair’s, we have yearly in Eng- 
land above 160,000 atiacks of this loathsome dis- 
ease which may be prevented—a disease which 
does more to pauperise our population, to fill our 
workhouses with widows and orphans than any 
other, and for this reason—the typhus fever for the 
most part attacks men and women in the prime 
of life—from 29 to 40. This is the age at which 
the members of the working classes marry ; and 
if the father of a family is cut off, the widow and 
her children are cast for support on the poor- 
rates. This is a painful cause of pauperism, and 
it becomes more so from its permanence. A 
widow so left with children is seldom married a 
second time. From the books of the unions it ap- 
pears to take place only in one ease out of thirty. 
No wonder then the poor-law unions have to sup- 
port 40,000 widows and 100,000 orphans year af- 
ter year.” 
That positive actual deaths do oceur from 
such causes—causes existing in all our 
cities, towns, villages, and farms, which we 
can as easily and effectually remove as we 
ean eat our daily dinners, there is unhap- 
pily an accumulated bulk of proof. I quote 
again from Dr. Hall :—- 

“The deaths of infants in Preston under one 

year were—in well-conditioned streets, 15 deaths 
to 100 births ; middling-conditioned streets, 21 
deaths to 100 births ; ill-conditioned streets, 38 
deaths to 100 births; worst-conditioned streets, 
44 deaths to 100 births. 
The difference ranged from 15 in 100 in the 
best-conditioned districts to 44 in 100 in 
the worst-conditioned. Then referring to 
a statement-of Mr. Clay, of Preston— 

“We sce then, and the remark holds good not 
only in Preston, but also in other towns, that 
the mortality is in proportion to the condition 
of the houses in which the children live, and 
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the streets in which they are situate; no Jos 
than 29 per cent more of deaths taking place jp 
| the worst than in the best-conditioned streets of 
| Preston, the mortality being 15 and 44 per 
cent.” 

In reference to the mortality in Leicester, 
it was said— 

‘« Take, for instance, the parish of St. Margaret, 
Leicester, the average age at death in 1840 was 
—well-drained streets, 23};  partially-drained 
streets, 174; streets without drains, 134.” 


The following statement was made as to 
the mortality in Nottingham— 
Ward. Deaths to each 100, 
Byrne’s Ward ... ... 1 in 82 
Worst. < St. Ann’s Ward... ... lin 36 
St. Mary’s Ward 1 in 38 
Castle Ward 1 in 43 
Best. Sherwood Ward ... 1 in 50 
Park Ward > jae 


Sometimes, however, an individual case 
seems to bring us more into the actual 
connexion of cause and effect, to put us 
more face to face with death than any of 
the comprehensive summaries of mortality. 
I do not here so much allude to that pain- 
fully long list of men, whose official duties, 
nobly understood, and correspondingly 
discharged, have led them, whether as 
medical practitioners, as relieving officers, 
as ministers of religion, into the squalid 
haunts of infectious disease, the chambers 
of death. I hold in my hand a list con- 
tained in the Journal of Public Health, at 
the head of which stands the honoured 
name of Dr. Lynch, and only quote a para- 
graph at the conclusion : — 


“ A few short months ago, Bishop Riddell, the 
Rev. J. Standen, and Dr. Charlton, were in com- 
munication with the authorities of Newcastle, to 
represent to them the filthy, over-crowded, and 
infected condition of Sandgate and the neighbour- 
ing localities. The project was then entertained 
of removing fever-patients to a more open ele- 
vated part of the town, where, in some temporary 
or other building, their chance of recovery would 
be greater, while the spread of the infection 
among the inhabitants would be kept in check. 
A similar suggestion was made by Mr. Greenhow 
at the time of the cholera. Dr. Bowring, in the 
paper which he read in Newcastle, in 1838, at the 
meeting of the British Association, gave a re 
markable illustration of the success of such a re- 
moval in the case of the plague; but the proposal 
of June last, in Newcastle, was not adopted; the 
sanitary condition of the infected district has 
since undergone little amendment, and the fever 
has extended its ravages. The rev. J. Standen 
is dead—the right rev. Dr. Riddell is dead; mar- 
tyrs to their self-denying devotion to the cause of 
suffering humanity.” 

It may be thought—it will not be said—- 
that these men died in their vocation, that 
they did what all our soldiers and sailors 
always do, freely spend their lives at the 
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call of duty. This, no doubt, is perfectly 
true; but we ought not to forget that for 
those whose case I am now considering, 
our physicians, and officers of the poor, 
and clergymen, a grateful country makes 
no provision for those they leave behind 
them. I intended, however, to allude 
more especially to the unofficial victims, 
those herds of sufferers whose deaths can 
actually be traced to causes which we can 
remove, though the blow is generally 
struck by more lingering and circuitous 
methods. Among other illustrations of 
the cause of disease and death from nox- 
ious efluvia, arising from want of drainage, 
I may adduce the following :— 


“A Jong investigation recently took place before 
Mr. Baker, at the Windmill, Rosemary-lane, on 
view of the body of Mary White, aged 2 years. 
The inquiry was instituted by the medical offi- 
eer of the Whitechapel union, in consequence 
of the many deaths which have taken place from 
asimilar cause. Anne Briant, a married woman, 
said she had lived in Hayes-court about a week. 
During that period there was scarcely a house in 
which some one was not ill of fever. The child, 
her mother said, had been labouring under a fever 
for two months. Witness for the last week as- 
sisted the mother to attend the child. It died on 
Tuesday. Witness had no doubt that its death 
was caused by the impure atmosphere of the 
court. Several of the jury observed that the 
witness seemed to be in a state of fever, and Mr. 
Webb, the summoning officer, said that the whole 
of the inhabitants of the court had the same ap- 
pearance. Mr. John Liddle, surgeon of White- 
chapel union, said that he was first called to see 
the deceased on the 20th of August, in compliance 
withan order. It was then suffering from fever 
and diarrhea, The parent would not let him go 
into the room, alleging that it was offensive and 
dangerous, and the mother brought the child to 
him at the next house. He prescribed for it, but 
the medicines would not act as they would have 
done in a healthy atmosphere. Witness has now 
six patients in that court. The first witness stated 
that she knew two children in another house, one 
of whom was dying of the fever, another was very 
bad. Coroner (to the surgeon): Do you register 
this a natural death ?—Mr. Liddle: No, a death 
from the poisonous effluvia of the atmosphere 
from the want of drainage. It has been proved 
that the gas, in its pure state, arising from the 
decomposition of animal matter, is fatal ; and M. 
Thénard, a French chemist, has found that 1.800 
of its volume will destroy a dog, and 1 volume in 
250 is sufficient to destroy a horse. Some course 
ought to be adopted, as the whole neighbourhood 
is liable to be attacked with fever. ‘The jury 
returned the following verdict— That the deceased 
died from diarrhea and fever, caused by nox- 
lous and poisonous effluvium in Hayes-court from 
want of drainage.” 


Mr. Roche, surgeon to the Lying-in Hos- 
pital, Liverpool, to the editor of the Jowr- 
nal of Public Health :— 

“On the 28th of September, 1846, I was re- 
quested to visit a young man residing at Hard- 
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wick-terrace, Prescot-street. I found him suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of dysentery ; and was 
not many minutes in the house when the smell 
all through the lower part of it became most of- 
fensive, arising from the privy and the cesspool, 
which were situated about four feet from the hall, 
On making inquiry, I was informed that whenever 
anything was thrown into it the stench was 
scarcely to be endured through the house, even 
to the upper rooms. One disaster after another 
now occurred in this family ; the father and two 
younger children were attacked with dysentery; 
the mother (who was near her confinement) soon 
became a prey to the same disease ; and then, to 
crown the sad catastrophe, the two eldest children 
were seized with typhus fever, and the father’s 
case took on typhoid symptoms. Here then were 
seven human beings placed in jeopardy by a most 
unwarrantable nuisance; and it is to be feared 
that this is only one instance among many in this 
town. The mother and youngest child with the 
infant died ; all the others were spared, but their 
recoveries were very tedious, until I had them re- 
moved to another house in the neighbourhood, 
when in twenty-four hours the change in the 
father’s case was most remarkable, and all the 
children got rapidly better; but the pecuniary re- 
sources of the family were entirely destroyed by 
their long illness. There were several persons ill 
in two houses of the same terrace, and doubtless 
from the same cause.” 


Regulations. 


I might multiply instances. Let me men- 
tion a case more particularly brought un- 
der my own notice. Any of my hearers 
interested in agriculture will be acquainted 
with the name of Mr. Josiah Parkes. He 
is conducting some extensive drainage 
works for the Crown, in executing which 
he had a most intelligent foreman, of the 
name of Fewson. I had a letter from him 
as follows :— 


“ Fewson is here, his mother being dead; she 
was buried yesterday. She was a nice, clean, 
hard-working, respectable woman, and, what is 
very vexing about her death is, that a nasty filthy 
town drain that runs under their house has been 
the cause of it. I tell Fewson he should inform 
Lord Morpeth of it. Such deaths are really aw- 
ful, and of very common occurrence. Fewson is 
my superintendent of drainage in the Pheenix- 
park. He writes me that he fears his father 
will fall a sacrifice also to the same disease.” 


I wrote inquiring into the circumstances 
of the man, and received a letter from Mr. 
Crosskill, celebrated as a successful inven- 
tor of agricultural implements, in which 
he says— 


‘*T find that within a space of 30 yards square 
there are 16 houses, wherein there have been 18 
cases of fever, one of which, Mrs. Fewson, has 
died; and several others have had avery narrow es- 
cape. One medical gentleman, Mr. Boulton, a 
magistrate, who has attended 16 ouf of the 18 of 
the abovenamed fever cases, is of the same opin- 
ion as myself, that these fever cases are brought 
on by the bad state of the drain, which is along- 
side of the 30 yards square; in fact, Fewson’s 
house, I believe, is partly built upon it, he 
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drain is a public one, for the use of the east part 
of the town; it is arched over about 20 feet be- 
yond the 30 square yards, but from the yards 
there are side drains and grates without cesspools, 
and also beyond the 20 feet it is an open drain, 
the stench from which is at all times very offen- 
sive; it is one of the worst drains we have, but 
the whole drainage of the town is very bad, very 
shallow, with little fall, so that they always con- 
tain large qnantities of stagnant water and filth, 
which, | fear, nothing can remove except your 
Health of ‘Towns Bill.” 


Sanitary 


Another correspondent writes to me as 
follows :— 

“ T made inquiries of one of the most practical 
men in Beverley, who is well acquainted with the 
drainage of the neighbourhood, and is now profes- 
sionally employed in the Barmston drainage, 
which runs from near Beverley to the sea, and 
he, while quite admitting how open the locality 
to which your Lordships’ attention has been call- 
ed is to complaint, yet assures me that there are 
many worse instances in the town, and that no- 
thing but a general deepening of the drainage 
ean effectually remedy the evil under which the 
town, in this respect, labours. ‘This can only be 
accomplished through some such measure as your 
Lordship’s Health of Towns Bill; and until that 
has been passed, and it is rendered compulsory on 
local authorities to deal with these evils, I feel 
assured your Lordship will not attain any satis- 
factory result by interference in an individual 
ease like that which has been pointed out to you 
at Beverley.” 


Am I taking an extreme instance? Is 
Beverley a remarkable place for its insa- 
lubrity ? How is Beverley spoken of in 
a recent report of the state of Ipswich—a 
place I should not have thought exposed 
to any extraordinary unwholesome influ- 
ences? I quote from Mr. Glyde’s Report 
on Ipswich :—- 

“ Average annual deaths in Suffolk (from a cal- 
culation of seven years), 1 in 51; in Ipswich 
more than 1 in 42. If we assume the population 
during this period to have been 25,600, and the 
rate of mortality to have been the same as Bey- 
erley and Yarmouth, the number would have been 
512 instead of 603, showing a loss of 728 lives in 
eight years. 


This reference to Beverley shows that it is 
regarded as a favourable instance of a sa- 
lubrious town. 


“Tnfantine mortality is considered one of the 
most important tests that can be applied to prove 
the sanitary condition of a town. In Whitby, 
26 per cent; in Lancaster, 29; York, 31; Ips- 
wich, 39 per cent die under 5 years of age. 
In Ipswich there are 103 streets and lanes, 
15 of which are without any drainage, 19 with 
surface drains on one side only, extending only 
partly through them, and 42 streets and lanes not 
paved. . . . Where there is no drainage, damp- 
ness is a general complaint. Paper rots on the 
wall, water rises in the cellar, and things get mouldy 
in the cupboard. There are several cases where 
10 or 12 houses have privies in common. The 
purity of the water which comes to the town has 
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been spoken of in high terms, and the ability to 
afford abundance generally acknowledged ; yet 
the water from the pumps is complained of for 
its impurity, and many of the poorer classes haye 
a great distance to fetch their water. On the 
head of expense, there were, in 1842, 82 deaths 
above the average of Huddersfield and Beverley, 
The general expenses of these, at 41. 10s. each 
amounted to 369,137/. Deaths were, from és. 
sumption, 41 above the average of England, 
Taking the duration of illness at nine months, the 
expense of sickness at 10s. per week, there is a 
loss from excess of deaths from consumption of 
7281. If for every death there are 20 cases of 
sickness, an excess of 82 deaths would give 2,296 
cases of unnecessary sickness. Take the average 
expense of each case of sickness and medical at. 
tendance at 10s., there is a loss from unnecessary 
sickness of 1,148/.; excess of funerals, 3691,; 
deaths from consumption, 728/.; unnecessary sick- 
ness, 1,148: total, 2,245.” 


Regulations. 


Now, of course, I cannot pretend to take 
the House through all the provincial towns, 
concerning which the most afflicting and 
appalling statements have come before me. 
I shall mention only one or two of the 
most recent details. This is from the 
account of a public meeting at Newcastle 
on-Tyne. Dr. Headlam said— 


“ He was sorry to say that streets and suburbs 
were rising with the same disadvantages. Streets 
were built without sewers, the ground not even 
levelled, and the soil in the centre saturated with 
filth.” 


Mr. Currie, of the Working Men’s Associ- 
ation, said— 

“ He and other members of the committee were 
appalled by the scenes they had witnessed. He 
had never conceived that a locality existed in so 
miserable a condition as Sandgate. There was 
not a privy in its whole length or breadth.” 


Mr. Gallen resided in Westgate :— 

“ The annual value of the property was 25,0001. 
Little more of the property than was valued at 
50,0001. was sewered. Places quite as bad as 
Sandgate.” 

Dr. White :— 

“ The statements of Mr. Currie and Mr. Gallen 
were not overcharged. The misery of Sandgate 
could not be conceived ; it must be seen to be re- 
alised. In one single room in that locality he 
had seen thirteen cases of fever.” 


Mr. Greenhow :— 

“They were too well aware of the unusual 
prevalence of fever in Newcastle for some time 
past. During the whole of the time while the 
gaol was surrounded by fever, there had been even 
less disease than usual within its walls. To what 
was this to be attributed? Simply to the adop- 
tion within the prison of those sanitary regula- 
tions which it was their object to extend to the 
whole community.” 


Dr. Lonsdale, in his report on Carlisle, 
says— 

“ Tn the assurance tables of this country, the 
mortality in Carlisle within the last twenty years 
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used to be estimated at 1 in 54 of the inhabitants ; 
being lower than the present average of the fif- 
teen healthiest counties in this kingdom. Now, 
in 1841, it was 1 in 39; being actually higher 
than that of the average of the fifteen unhealthiest 
counties. If, as is now admitted, the healthy and 
natural standard of mortality in England and 
Wales is 2 per cent per annum, or 1 in 50, it is 
evident that Carlisle, with its rate of mortality 1 
to 39, or more than 2} per cent per annum, 
stands greatly in need of sanitary improvement.” 


I might give you similar recent accounts 
of Hull, Bradford, Wolverhampton, and 
Hertford; but I feel that it would be out 
of the question to trouble the House at 
more length. I am greatly obliged to the 
House for the indulgence which it has al- 
ready extended to me. I shall only quote 
one more extract, and that applies to the 
sanitary condition of Sheffield. It is from 
a report by James Heywood, chemist, 
and William Lee, civil engineer. They 
say—- 


“We wish we could find language sufficiently 
strong to impress upon the council the absolute 
necessity for immediate action. The case is des- 
perate, and supineness would be criminal. After 
the first few days’ experience in our recent in- 
spection, we were able, with an awful precision, 
not only to detect the unhealthy parts of the 
town, but the portions of streets, and the particu- 
lar houses in streets and in courts, especially lia- 
ble to febrile and other diseases. In hundreds of 
these we were able at once to describe to the suf- 
ferers all the symptoms of the disorders with 
which they were afflicted. The result of that in- 
spection is a conviction which nothing can ever 
remove or weaken, that besides all the instances 
in which persons ultimately recover from long 
sickness and consequent distress, 1,000 at least 
are destroyed every year in this town by diseases 
which would have no existence under complete 
sanitary arrangements. ‘To realise in the aggre- 
gate this unnecessary amount of mortality, and 
to appreciate the concomitant evils of domestic 
bereavement and pecuniary embarrassment, strug- 
gling poverty, and helpless pauperism following 
in its train, must appal the mind of every member 
of the council, and lead to the most strenuous 
efforts in the application of remedial measures.” 


They go on to say— 


“That the water supply, cleansing, and paving, 
are at present in the hands of chree distinct bo- 
dies, under the authority of as many distinct Acts 
of Parliament. ‘The sewerage, though much has 
been done during the last few years, is illegiti- 
mate. All these must be harmoniously worked 
together as parts of the same system; and we are 
firmly convinced that this can only be done by 
Placing them and all other sanitary arrangements 
under the control of one public body. We believe 
that in Leeds, and several other large towns, the 
sectional boards, tenacious of life, oppose this 
transfer of their present limited powers ; but com- 
mon sense dictates that in Sheffield and all other 
incorporated towns, the municipal council is the 
only body to whom these important powers should 
be intrusted,” 
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With regard to a particular part of Shef- 
field, they say— 

“The cesspools here are generally full, and the 
accumulation of refuse so great, that the house 
adjoining is seldom occupied, and scarcely tenant- 
able. It is a remarkable fact, that scarcely any 
of the children born in this yard who were at- 
tempted to be brought up came to maturity, for 
out of the four houses which it contains (one ge- 
nerally empty) no less than thirty children have 
died within the last forty years.” 

In regard to another place, they say— 

“ Sixteen cases of fever and one of death have 
occurred in the adjoining houses within a few 
months ; and four cases of fever and two deaths 
in houses whose windows are directly opposite to 
the point where drainage from this lane escapes 
into Edward-street. It is worthy of remark that 
no such cases have occurred in places further re- 
moved from this vicinity; the inference in this 
instance is irresistible.’ They add— 

“We would suggest the adoption of the fol- 
lowing measures; namely, better constructed 
dwellings, both as regards light and ventila- 
tion, and a liberal supply of water; the sub- 
stitution of water-closets for the present open 
privies, and as many as possible of them in 
relation to the number of houses; also more spa- 
cious and commodious yards, well paved and 
drained, with public washing-houses and baths in 
populous districts ; and, above all, places for pro- 
per and rational recreation.” 

In the course of this survey, too long 
I fear for the patience with which the 
House has treated me, but with refe- 
rence to the materials most rapid and 
imperfect—I have carried you to some 
of the towns and cities of this country 
most distinguished by its special charac- 
teristics. I have mentioned places which 
supply a great portion of the fuel that 
feeds our chimneys and furnaces—which 
forge the iron and steel which first shape 
and then waft along our countless manu- 
factures—which weave the fabrics that 
on the banks of the Wolga meet and out- 
sell the products of all the looms of Asia, 
and clothe the furthest tropics. Then let 
it not be said, or if it has been said hitherto, 
let it be said no longer, that the hives of 
this vast industry, the sources of these in- 
numerable supplies of comfort and civilisa- 
tion to mankind, the homes of the men 
who do and make these things, should be 
pre-eminently the seats of filth, of disease, 
of degradation in its worst shapes and 
forms; that toils the most unsparing, ex- 
ertions the most successful, should be be- 
set by influences the most deadening and 
enervating; that the herculean labour of 
England, which cannot be said to be still 
in its cradle, is not able to strangle the 
noisome reptiles which infest it. Even 
here this night, I claim for British labour 
and its agents, all the assistance and ap- 
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pliances which our fostering care, our ad- 
vancing knowledge can suggest. I do not 
ask you to overlay either local exertions or 
individual enterprise with State interfe- 
rence, or stifle them with too much looking 
after. I wish you to leave them in their 
ordinary action to their own resources and 
development; but I wish you to see that 
the imperial knowledge, science and skill 
—our best heads, and most adroit hands, 
are made available to show them the pro- 
per paths, and to take care that they do 
not go far astray from them. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP was sure there 
would be but one feeling pervading the 
House of an earnest desire to remedy those 
evils which the noble Lord had so power- 
fully set before them. When the noble 
Lord brought forward a similar measure 
last Session, he could not acquiesce in it, 
not that he was less anxious than others 
for the welfare of his fellow-creatures, 
which he was sure the whole tenor of his 
life disproved; but his main reason for ob- 
jecting to the measure was the reluctance 
which appeared to exist on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to include the me- 
tropolis in the boon which was to be con- 
ferred on other towns. He thought that 
reluctance savoured of a wish to favour the 
constituency on account of the support 
which they had given to a leading Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He con- 
fessed he did cheer when he thought that 
the noble Lord had introduced the metro- 
polis into the present measure; but he had 
since found that he had been too hasty; 
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cious operation ; but he was ready to sy 
port the principle of the measure, and eyen 
to contribute out of his own pocket to 
assist in carrying any measure which 
would benefit the working classes, He 
hoped, therefore, having made this decla. 
ration, which he would strictly adhere to, 
that he might be allowed to call upon the 
noble Lord to introduce a measure which 
should not be partial in its operation, for 
it would afford him the most sincere grati- 
fication if he could assist the noble Lord in 
carrying any measure which would, in the 
least degree, benefit his fellow-creatures, 
Viscount DUNCAN hoped it was um. 
necessary to assure the House that he 
would be the last person to rise for the 
purpose of placing any obstacle in the way 
of a sanitary measure. He had listened 
with the deepest attention to the speech of 
the noble Lord in introducing the present 
Bill; and he rose merely with the view of 
directing the noble Lord’s attenticn to one 
omission which he had hoped, from the no- 
tice he (Viscount Duncan) had placed that 
night on the table, world not have oc. 
eurred. The noble Lord had remarked 
that there had been a great deal said and 
little done with respect to sanitary mea- 
sures. He fully concurred in that asser- 
tion. But the noble Lord had also been 
pleased to say, that he had observed great 
apathy respecting this measure out of 
doors. He begged to tell the noble Lord 
that there was no apathy about sanitary 
measures out of doors, and that the work- 
ing classes were anxiously looking for the 


for he had just learned, with some degree | interference of the Legislature on the sub- 


of disappointment, that the metropolis was | ject. 
The | the measure was to check obvious abuses. 


reason certainly could not be that the me-| Now, he had listened attentively to the 


still to be excluded from the Bill. 


tropolis needed this measure less than 
other places. Let them look at St. Giles’s 
and Billingsgate, and other parts of the 
metropolis, and let the noble Lord tell him 
what there was in those places which could 
induce the House to withhold from them 
the boon which was to be granted to other 
towns. They were told that a Commission 
had recently been appointed, and that the 
House must wait for its reports; but, he 
would ask, why were these reports not up- 
on the table, and in possession of Members, 
before the noble Lord brought forward his 
Bill? The noble Lord had further told 
them that two paid Commissioners were to 
be appointed under this Bill ; but the noble 
Lord had not told them what was to be 
their salary. He distrusted these mea- 
sures of partial, and, therefore, of suspi- 








The noble Lord stated the object of 


noble Lord’s list of obvious abuses. The 
noble Lord had mentioned defective sewer- 
age and drainage; but he thought the 
noble Lord spoke rather under his breath 
when he came to the subject of ventilation, 
although he remembered that not many 
years ago the noble Lord was quite elo- 
quent on that subject, as well as on the 
window-tax. But how did it come that— 
“ His lips were now forbid to speak 
Those once familiar words ?” 
He held in his hand an extract from 4 
speech delivered by the noble Lord in 
Wakefield, in the year 1846: that speech 
was delivered by the noble Lord after his 
re-election ; and he said, amongst other 
matters, that the homes of the bulk of the 
population were inferior to what he should 
wish them to be; they were capable of 
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almost indefinite improvement—they re- 
quired the admission of fresh air, good 
water, and wholesome light. Now, the 
question he had to ask the noble Lord 
was, Why no mention had been made with 
respect to the window-tax on this occa- 
sion? He held in his hand a pamphlet, 
entitled the Report of the Committee of 
the Members of an Association who had 
met together to consider Lord Lincoln’s 
Drainage and Sewerage. The noble Lord 
(Lord Morpeth) was at that time a Member 
of the Opposition, and had looked to the 
Bill introduced by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Lincoln) with all the eyes of 
jealous criticism, and he formed with other 
hon. Gentlemen, who were sitting around 
him, that Committee. He would read their 
names. [Lord Morretu : I did not attend 
the Committee.] The noble Lord said 
he did not attend the Committee; but all 
he could say was, that the Committee had 
published this report with his name at- 
tached to it, and he had never heard the 
noble Lord deny that he was a Member of 
the Committee of the Health of Towns 
Association. If the noble Lord now de- 
nied it, he (Lord Duncan) begged the noble 
Lord would allow him to read the report 
of that Committee to refresh the memory 
of the noble Lord on this occasion. He 
remembered having read in Gulliver's Tra- 
vels, that when Gulliver arrived in Laputa 
he found every one there was so deeply 
engaged in thinking of sublunary matters, 
that he required a flapper to refresh his 
memory. And if the noble Lord would 
allow him, he would act the part of a flap- 
per to the noble Lord, and state what at 
least his Colleagues on the Committee had 
published on this subject. Nothing could 
be more clear or distinct :— 

“ They said that they had directed much atten- 
tion to the subject of remedial measures necessary 
for the improvement of the sanitary condition of 
towns—that they had carefully considered Lord 
Lincoln’s Bill page by page and clause by clause. 
Then Dr. Southwood Smith and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee declared it to be their 
opinion that no sanitary measure could be consi- 
dered complete without that which they had ob- 
served had been altogether passed over in Lord 
Lincoln’s Bill—namely, the abolition of the win- 
dow-tax ; and that a wise Legislature would never 
think of stepping in between God’s greatest gift 
and the population, by laying on a tax for the en- 
Joyment of the light of heaven, without which 
life was scarcely bearable ; the effect of which was 
to oblige the poor to pay quadruple that which was 
paid by the rich.” 

He (Viscount Duncan) trusted to be able 
to show that such was the fact when they 
came to a discussion of the question on a 
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future occasion. The Committee then 
spoke of the omissions in the Bill of the 
noble Earl, one of which was not making 
any modification of the mode of collecting 
the window-tax; and he perfectly agreed 
in the report of that Committee. He 
would next call attention to a report of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Association 
for the Improvement of the Dwellings of 
the Lower Classes; they stated they had 
paid much attention to the question of the 
window-tax, and wished that in any mea- 
sure that was introduced, the Legislature 
would keep their attention fixed upon that 
point. He would now call attention to a 
case respecting the assessed taxation, re- 
ported to the House under the authority 
of three of Her Majesty’s Judges. It was 
the case of an individual, who, having 
heard of the comfort to be derived from 
the proper ventilation of his dwelling-house, 
attempted to effect such ventilation by 
forming apertures in it. The name of the 
man was John Williams, of Penryn; and 
those apertures having been assessed as 
windows, he appealed against the charge of 
61. 17s. for three windows, and the Com- 
missioners allowed his appeal; but three of 
Her Majesty’s Judges having considered 
the case, decided that, according to the 
present law of the land, the man should 
be fined for having actually attempted to 
ventilate his dwelling. He did not now 
desire to draw on a discussion of the win- 
dow-tax; but he wished to show the noble 
Lord that there was a strong feeling out 
of doors that no sanitary measure could be 
complete which did not embrace the subject 
of the window-tax. He would tell the 
noble Lord that the people of this country 
were looking forward to the revision of 
taxation, and expected to see taxation ap- 
portioned on each man according to his 
means. He could also tell the noble Lord 
that neither this nor any other sanitary Bill 
the noble Lord could introduce would be 
popular in this country unless the noble 
Lord grappled with the whole question. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, the noble Lord 
who had moved for leave to introduce the 
Bill, had manifested all the zeal of a philan- 
thropist with the ability of a statesman. 
The measure was large and comprehensive, 
and if followed up with vigour it could not 
fail of success. He thought the noble Lord 
had come to a judicious decision in having 
two paid Commissioners, as one, he thought, 
as was proposed by the measure of last 
year, would not be sufficient for the duty. 
With regard to the salaries of these offi- 
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cers, he was satisfied there was no such 
false economy as the underpayment of 
public servants, and therefore he trusted 
the noble Lord would not be deterred, by 
any taunts or sneers that might be thrown 
out, from making the measure efficient by 
securing able Commissioners, and giving 
them adequate remuneration for their ser- 
vices. The annual salary of 1,000/. sug- 
gested last year, was, he thought, too little. 
Amidst so much that was gratifying, he 
was unwilling to use the language of criti- 
cism; and, therefore, if he did advert to 
an old grievance, still he hoped the noble 
Lord would not doubt that he felt grateful 
for what was proposed to be done. But 
he regretted that the question of interment 
in towns was a subject which was almost 
altogether omitted in the Bill, There 
was, indeed, a clause proposed which went 
as far as this, that if the Commissioners 
thought the health and life of the inhabi- 
tants would be endangered by continuing 
the practice of interment in any particular 
burying-ground, they should have power 
to prohibit the practice. If that was the 
whole that was proposed, he feared it would 
be very ineffective. Six years ago this 
question was brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Lymington; and the Secretary 
of State at that time said that the time 
for legislation upon the subject was fully 
come. The noble Lord, in his very power- 
ful and effective speech, had alluded to the 
progress of typhus fever. Now, Dr. Cham- 
bers and Sir Benjamin Brodie both stated, 
before the Committee which sat upon the 
subject, that the typhus fever which pre- 
vailed, even in such streets as Brook-street, 
was to be traced to the putrid miasmas 
that escaped from the over-crowded grave- 
yards of the metropolis. Mr. Russell said, 
it had become a serious question, with their 
increasing population, how burials in the 
existing graveyards could go on without 
danger to the public health. A mass of 
correspondence from the mayors and au- 
thorities of various towns were produced 
to the same effect; and if that volume were 
laid on the table of the House, it would 
be perhaps the most remarkable that was 
ever presented to Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
had found, however, in the recent Session 
of Parliament, such great difficulties in 
dealing with the subject, that he was com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt. In the 
following Session the hon. Member for 
Lymington said, that he would not wait 
for the Government, and accordingly he 





moved a resolution upon the subject of this 
great nuisance; and that Motion was ear. 
ried, although the Government had de. 
clared that it was little short of a vote of 
censure. The right hon. Gentleman who 
was now Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, on that occasion urged the 
necessity of providing some remedy for the 
evil, and supported the Motion. In the 
following year the hon. Member for Ly. 
mington brought in his Bill, which was 
read a second time; and then, at the end 
of 1846, withdrawn, on a pledge being 
given that the Government would bring in 
a general measure on the subject. But 
last year this subject was altogether omit. 
ted from the general Bill brought in by 
the Government, on the ground that it 
would be better to deal with it in a sepa. 
rate Bill. It was clear, therefore, that 
there were some difficulties, some myste- 
rious difficulties, in the way of the Govern. 
ment, which had never been explained; and 
he thought that they ought now to be in- 
formed what it was which prevented the 
Government from taking up this important 
part of the general subject. Dr. Milman, 
twenty years ago, had said that, in a re 
turn made to that House, it was stated 
that no more burials could take place in 
St. Margaret’s churchyard; and, on one 
occasion, when a Committee of that House 
complained of the closeness of the com- 
mittee-room, Mr. Bellamy said that, in 
consequence of the disagreeable exhala- 
tions from the churchyard the windows 
could not be opened; but that very day he 
had observed that another grave was now 
opened in that very churchyard. He 
hoped, therefore, that some assurance would 
be given by the Government that supple- 
mentary Bills would be brought in to re- 
move this and other nuisances not affected 
by the present measure; and if the noble 
Lord felt that the Government could not 
carry an efficient measure on the subject to 
which he had called attention, he hoped 
that he would state his reasons, and he 
(Mr. Horsman) was convinced that the 
public would come to his aid in order to 
enable him to surmount all obstacles. If 
it was a mere question of expense and of 
remuneration to the clergy, the feeling 
was now so strong that that House would 
have no objection to a vote for the purpose, 
to be proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and the people would joyfully 
submit to that sacrifice, for the purpose of 
getting rid of so great a grievance. 
Captain PECHELL expressed his gra- 
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tification at what had fallen from the noble 
Lord; but he regretted that an abuse which 
existed in the town which he represented, 
and to which last Session he had called the 
attention of the noble Lord, had still es- 
caped amendment. The House would re- 
collect that considerable discussion had 
arisen as to the mode of electing the com- 
missioners to manage the local affairs of 
towns; and the Bill of last Session was 
attended with great difficulties, in conse- 
quence of its references to other Acts of 
Parliament, which had appointed a mode 
of election by plurality of votes; but he 
hoped that this Bill would state clearly 
what the mode of election was to be. He 
regretted the omission noticed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath. That morning 
he had formed one of a deputation that 
waited upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he had done all in his power to 
extract from the right hon. Gentleman 
what his notion of a window was, but his 
efforts were unavailing. With respect to 
the window-tax a strong feeling existed in 
the country, and he was sure that no mea- 
sure would be satisfactory until light and 
air were admitted freely into dwellings, 
without the interference of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. HUME felt rejoiced at the prospect 
they now had of some progress being made 
in the work of sanitary improvement; but 
while he approved of a large portion of 
what the noble Lord proposed, he ventured 
to suggest that as this measure was to be 
carried out coercively in some instances, 
and permissively in others, it would be at- 
tended with a large local expenditure. In 
whatever way it was carried out, it must 
be attended with local taxation in a heavy 
degree; therefore it bchoved Her Majesty’s 
Government and the House, in taking this 
general and comprehensive proceeding, and 
in extending the benefit of those improve- 
ments to all parts of the country, with a 
view to have purity of water, better air, 
and the removal of ecffluvia, to consider 
whether they should leave out of the cate- 
gory the removal of the window-tax and 
the removal of the churchyards—for the 
one tended to prevent ventilation above, 
and the other to putrify the water below. 
They must look at the subject as a whole; 
and all they could do would be fruitless, 
unless light and air were freely admitted 
to the houses of the poor; it would be a 
defective measure unless the window-tax 
was repealed altogether. That House of 

ommons might properly be called upon 
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to fulfil the pledge of tlie last, and the 
repeal of the window-tax was a pledge 
which had been frequently given. Lord 
Althorp had given a pledge that that 
should be the first tax taken off, and that 
at all events it should not be increased; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had violated 
that pledge, and increased the tax; the 
faith of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, therefore, shown not to be worth 
much, and he advised the House to take 
the matter into its own hands. It was a 
mockery to propose the present measure 
without the other; to continue the tax 
upon light and air, and to continue the 
burial-grounds, the source of so much pol- 
lution, and yet to pretend to legislate for 
the removal of a state of things disgraceful 
to a country claiming, as this did, to be a 
little civilised. He admitted that the Go- 
vernment deserved credit for what they 
had done; but he trusted that they would 
yet do more, and that what they did they 
would do effectually. 

The Ear of LINCOLN had not the 
slightest intention, when the noble Lord 
concluded his speech, of addressing the 
House on the occasion, for, generally 
speaking, it was more desirable to wait 
for the second reading of a Bill when the 
Bill was before the House, and when a 
person was much better able to discuss its 
merits than at the present moment. He 
should have adhered to that resolution, 
had not each of the hon. Members who 
had addressed the House began with great 
laudation of the noble Lord’s Bill, and 
wound up their speeches by referring to 
the omissions in it. He would not follow 
their example, but rose for the purpose of 
protesting against those observations, and 
stating his opinion, that so far from their 
being a ground of complaint against the 
noble Lord for omissions, he thought he 
had acted most wisely in not encumbering 
the measure with any provisions that would 
interfere with its progress. So far as he 
could judge from the noble Lord’s state- 
ment, the details were quite comprehensive 
enough already; and if the noble Lord 
could pass the Bill, the provisions of which 
the noble Lord had announced that even- 
ing, he was of opinion that the noble Lord 
would have made a valuable commence- 
ment of sanitary reform. He submitted 
it would be better to pass a measure of 
this kind, than run the risk of losing it by 
adding to it the difficult and intricate 
question of interment in towns. It was 
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not because the noble Lord did not now 
allude to it, that he precluded himself 
from doing so hereafter. He hoped the 
noble Lord would be enabled to deal with 
that question more successfully than his 
predecessors. As to the window-tax, no 
person could doubt that in an abstract 
point of view it would be most desirable to 
get rid of the window-tax; but he had no 
doubt that the noble Lord, if he proposed 
its abolition, would find an impediment in 
his right hon. Colleague on his left, in the 
present state of the revenue. No doubt 
that a sanitary measure which embraced 
the repeal of the window-tax would be 
more complete, yet he thought it was wise 
to take what they could get. He could 
aid the hon. Gentleman that had preceded 
him by pointing out five or six other 
branches of sanitary reform which it might 
be desirable to press; but he could not 
complain of the noble Lord for not intro- 
ducing them. He would now simply state 
that so far as he could judge from the 
statement of the noble Lord, his measure 
was a considerable improvement on that of 
last year. The local machinery was much 


more likely to meet with the approbation 
of the country than that proposed last 


year. The noble Lord had obviated this 
difficulty. In the Bill of last year he did 
not embrace the natural area of drainage; 
or, if he did, taxed many of the inhabitants 
without enabling them to elect those who 
imposed the taxes. He thought also the 
noble Lord was inclined to confine within 
legitimate limits the central authority, and 
permit no more meddling with local autho- 
rity than was absolutely necessary. If all 
this turned out as he supposed, he antici- 
pated for the measure a favourable issue. 
Mr. SLANEY observed, that a great 
change had taken place in the population 
of the country within the last half century. 
By the population returns, it was shown 
that in 1790, and from that period down 
to 1800, the labourers who were employed 
in husbandry were as two to one to the 
dwellers of the towns. But those propor- 
tions were now exactly reversed; and he 
thought this showed that a great change 
had taken place in the social pursuits of 
the population, and any Government de- 
sirous of improving their condition was 
called upon to make corresponding changes 
in its measures. The average increase of 
the population of this kingdom, from 1801 
to 1831, had been, in five of the largest 
towns, 98 per cent ; and since that period 
the increase had been going on in a still 
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more rapid ratio than in those towns to 
which this measure could more particularly 
apply. In consequence of these vast 
changes in the social condition of the 
country, large masses of the population 
were suffering irreparable injury from the 
want of proper sanitary precautions, 
While the average annual mortality in the 
country districts was only two per cent, 
in the large towns it was three per cent; 
and in Liverpool, which unfortunately pos- 
sessed celebrity in point of unhealthiness, 
the annual mortality had been 33 per 
cent. But if the returns were more 
closely analysed, and the mortality of the 
working classes alone were taken, in par. 
ticular districts it would amount to 4 and 
5 per cent. And a great portion of this 
mortality arose from causes easily suppres. 
sed or removed. In 1840, the Health of 
Towns Commission prosecuted their in- 
quiries, and their report strongly enforced 
the absolute necessity of large and com. 
prehensive measures for the better drain- 
ing and cleansing towns, and for a more 
plentiful and purer supply of water. In 
1842, there was presented to the House 
a general report on the condition of the 
labouring classes. This report was the 
result of personal inquiries made by Mr. 
Chadwick; and he could not mention the 
name of Mr. Chadwick without adding his 
humble testimony to the great exertions of 
that Gentleman—to the ability, intelligence, 
and perseverance which he had direeted to 
this important subject. He might differ 
on some points from Mr. Chadwick; but he 
would readily admit that the working 
classes owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
that gentleman for his benevolent and un- 
tiring exertions in their behalf. In that 
report of 1842, it was stated that the 
greatest evils were found to exist in the 
large towns—that those evils were remov- 
able, and many remedies were pointed 
out. In 1845, another Commission, of 
which he had the honour to be a member, 
was appointed. Its report, like those of 
its predecessors, stated that enormous 
evils existed in the large towns. The 
report pointed out the remedies, and these 
remedies were comprised in the provisions 
now brought forward in this Bill. The 
report was made up from inquiries prose- 
cuted in 50 large towns, principally in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and in the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire, 
where the health of the inhabitants was 
most affected. The result of the inquiry, 
as to the three important points of drain- 
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age, cleansing, and supply of water, 
showed that in scarcely one of the large 
towns was there a perfect supply of water; 
in 45 or 46 of the towns out of the 50, 
the supply was most imperfect, and its 


quality most unwholesome. He went into |} 


16 of these towns, and he could state as a 
witness that any description that could 
possibly be given by the noble Lord of the 
suffering and wretchedness of the working 
classes could not be exaggerated. In the 
close courts and narrow alleys of the mise- 
rable and neglected neighbourhoods, evils 
of the most monstrous kind met the eye in 
every direction—evils which, he firmly be- 
lieved, might be removed if the measures 
now proposed were supported by the 
House, and carried out by the country. 
Hon. Gentlemen complained that the Bill 
would entail a great expense on the coun- 
try. Instead of causing additional ex- 
pense, it would effect a considerable saving 
—it would be a measure of economy. It 
would not merely be a benefit to the poor, 
but it would also be a saving to the rich. 
It would diminish the poor-rates, and it 
would also diminish crime, inasmuch as it 
would remove many of the causes of crime. 
The country would repay itself doubly and 
trebly by the adoption of the measure, In 
this country it had always been held that 
the property of individuals was sacred, and 
the doctrine was right. He would ask the 
House—not as a matter of compassion, 
but as one of justice—whether the poor 
man’s property—his health, his strength, 
his sinews, his power to labour—the poor 
man’s only property—were not to be pro- 
tected as well as the property of the rich ? 
If they did not protect that property, did 
they do the poor man justice 2 The pro- 
tection of the poor man’s health would 
give him an improved condition and status 
in society. They would find, on inquiry, 
that the moral condition of the poor was 
in exact conformity with their physical 
condition. If the poor became dirty and 
degraded in the eyes of themselves and 
their neighbours, they at the same time 
became reckless of their character—they 
became discontented, and flew to intoxica- 
tion as a brief remedy for the depressing 
sensations they experienced, and crime too 
often followed as a natural consequence. 
He had seen in the narrow alleys and con- 
fined courts of large towns, children, who 
certainly went to school; but all the benefit 
they might receive there was neutralised 
and destroyed by the evil habits, by the 
filth and dirt, they found when they arrived 





home. But the greatest hardship was not 
suffered by the man in possession of his 
power and his strength; he could be al- 
most constantly from his home; the 
greatest hardship fell upon the wretched 
women and the children, the widow and 
the orphan. He trusted that the issue of 
the enlightened policy now begun would 
be successful. They would then witness 
a vast and pleasing change in the habits 
and condition of the poorer classes. Their 
comforts would be increased; and with 
that change intoxication would diminish, 
and crime would also diminish in an equal 
proportion. 

Mr. WAKLEY had not had the good 
fortune to hear the opening statement of 
the noble Lord, and could not therefore 
follow him into details. The noble Lord 
the Member for Falkirk (Lord Lincoln), 
in telling them that the measure was a 
tolerably good measure, did not pay the 
House a very great compliment; for the 
noble Lord admitted that if it had been a 
very good measure, there would be no 
chance of its being carried. If the noble 
Lord had formed a just estimate of the 
House, he was quite sure that the House 
was no faithful reflection of public opinion. 
The people of England were straightfor- 
ward—they liked bold and comprehensive 
measures. The measure introduced by 
the noble Lord might be considered very 
good by some persons; but he begged to 
tell Her Majesty’s Government that it fell 
far short of public expectation. Instead 
of being hailed with public approval, it 
would be met by public disapprobation. 
The great and comprehensive measure 
which they had been last Session led to 
expect had not been brought forward. He 
had been given to understand that the me- 
tropolis was excluded. [Viscount Mor- 
peTH: It is reserved for a separate Bill. | 
Why should it be excluded from this Bill ? 
And when was this separate Bill to come 
forth? The public had a right to expect 
that where the greatest nuisances existed, 
there the remedies should be first applied. 
And where was that? It was in London, 
in stinking London, in filthy London, that 
sanitary measures should begin. The Go- 
vernment left untouched the very centre of 
the disease, while the spots and blemishes 
on the more distant parts of the body were 
to be subjected to a Ministerial dressing. 
That omission would be viewed with great 
dissatisfaction. It was all very well when 
minor grievances were to be remedied: 
there was no difficulty then; but when a 
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monster evil was to be swept away—for 
which the Ministers required energy and 
courage, they were generally found want- 
ing. Acomprehensive measure, to include 
London as well as all the other large towns, 
was loudly called for; but vested interests 
stepped in, and the Minister flinched from 
his duty. The churchyards were crying 
evils. But if the Minister attempted to 
interfere with the churchyards, the Church 


was at him, and he was compelled to give | 





of a large metropolitan constituency, he 
had a right to complain that they had not 
come forward in a more manly way, It 
was monstrous for them to introduce 
sanitary measure, and to allow the windoy. 
tax to remain, What would the large 
towns say to the measure? They would 
say, ‘‘ You dare not meddle with the me. 
tropolis ; you allow the window-tax to re. 
main, and put additional taxes upon us,” 
He felt grateful to the noble Lord for the 


way. Was it not preposterous to talk of exertions he had made in the cause of 
giving improved drainage and ventilation | sanitary reform; but what the country 
-—to insure to the public plenty of air—! wanted, and what he had hoped for, was, 
and then to tax their windows? Did they | that the noble Lord should stand erect and 


imagine that the common sense of the peo- 
ple would be deceived by such humbug ? 


| 
| 
| 


Depend upon it, a proper construction | 
would be put upon the measure out of, 


doors. To talk of affording more light 
and air, and to omit the repeal of the 
window-tax, was ridiculous. The public 
were to have an addition to their taxes, 
and the most obnoxious of all taxes was 
to remain. The measure before the House 
was a great measure; the present Somer- 
set House Commissioners had a great deal 
to do with it. The Commissioners had a 
great desire that the people should have a 
full supply of pure air; he was quite as 
anxious that they should have plenty to 
eat. The Commissioners were of opinion 
that human life was shortened—that the 
comfort aud happiness of the poor were 
destroyed by impure air, by want of drain- 
age, and want of water. In short, they 
believed that the health of the poor man 
was injuriously affected by everything 


except a water-gruel diet. They seem- | 


ed to forget that if they gave the poor 
man more air, and air of a purer qua- 
lity, he would want something more to eat. 
The Bill, however, seemed to meet with 
general approval in the House. That ex- 
traordinary decapitated party on the oppo- 
site benches—the great Conservative party 
—made no signs of opposition. What the 
country most required now-a-days was a 
good Opposition—not a decapitated Oppo- 
sition—not the opposition of a party that 
were known as land crabs, from progress- 
ing backwards. If the decapitated party 
would bestir themselves, they might have 
every thing their own way. The noble 
Lord would have no occasion to designate 
the Bill as a tolerable measure; he might 
have made it a good measure. But now 
every measure emanating from the Govern- 
ment was received with gratitude by this 
generous assembly. As the representative 





bid defiance to all interested opposition, 
He must frankly confess that the noble 
Lord had not, in his opinion, given them 
such a measure as the country had a right 
to expect. He hoped the noble Lord 
would reconsider the measure — that he 
would make it more comprehensive; and 
the noble Lord might rest assured that he 
would have the people with him. It had 
long been the character of the Whigs, that 
when they had succeeded in doing a cer- 
tain amount of good, and when they had 
the opportunity and should have done more 
good, they had uniformly brought dis- 
credit on what they had done, by refusing 


‘to go forward. The noble Lord had lately 


had representations made to him by gen- 
tlemen of the medical profession, and had 
signified his full accordance in their views; 
but yet he had not given them the mea- 
sure they had a right to expect. The 
medical profession would not receive with 
gratitude the measure now before the 
Ilouse. The sanitary question was the 
question of the day: it was a question in- 
timately connected with the welfare of the 
people —with their physical condition and 
moral improvement. It was a question 
perfectly well understood by the public. 
He (Mr. Wakley) did not think the noble 
Lord would receive that public gratitude 
which he expected, and he would probably 
deem the people ungrateful ; but, consider- 
ing the monster grievances which were left 
untouched by the Bill, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that they should be con- 
tented with its provisions. He asked the 
noble Lord why the metropolis was ex- 
cluded? It was because the measure was 
not thought to be agreeable or conve- 
nient to the nasty turtle-eating corpora- 
tion. Why did Her Majesty’s Ministers 
not resist the soup influence ? Why should 
that influence be allowed to prevail against 
any measure calculated to benefit the com- 
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munity? Why should the corporation re- 
sist, as it constantly did resist, the Go- 
yernment whenever they were disposed to 
do something for the public good ? Then, 
with regard to the important question of 
intramural interments. The noble Lord 
was perfectly aware of the poisonous efflu- 
via arising from the metropolitan grave- 
yards—he was equally well aware of its 
dangerous effects ; but he could not en- 
counter the opposition of the Church. The 
clergy had a vested interest in the church- 
yards, and it was not convenient for Go- 
yernment to interfere. Did the noble Lord 
believe — would the House believe — that 
the masculine mind of the people of Eng- 
land would be content with a measure of 
this kind—a measure which did a little, 
and then shirked the remainder? The 
public would be dissatisfied, and they had 
aright to be dissatisfied. The people in 
the towns would, more particularly, be dis- 
satisfied with a measure which fastened on 
them a new burden for sanitary improve- 
ments, while it did not relieve them from 
the burden of the window-tax. He would 
again ask the noble Lord to reconsider the 
measure. Let his Lordship include the 
whole of the kingdom in one Bill. Let 
him not be content with remedying the 
minor grievances, but at once strike at the 
root of the mischief. He would bring to 
the mind of the noble Lord what was now 
going on in the metropolis. The noble 
Lord had lately received a deputation from 
Islington, in the centre of which densely- 
populated district it was proposed to erect 
afever hospital. Did the noble Lord pro- 
pose to take powers in the Bill to prevent 
the establishment of such a nuisance ? 
Who was one of the principal promoters of 
this fever hospital ? No less a personage 
than Dr. Southwood Smith, one of the 
Health of Towns Commissioners. The 
noble Lord did not propose to take powers 
to prevent this nuisance: he proposed no- 
thing of the kind. The noble Lord told 
the House that he was afraid the accumu- 
lation of filth in the metropolis and large 
towns would create typhus, and that the 
typhus might become general; but here it 
Was proposed to introduce the evil, in its 
Worst form, in the very heart of Islington. 
The noble Lord knew that the ground had 
been purchased, and that the building of 
this fever hospital was about to be com- 
menced ; yet, with that knowledge, the 
noble Lord took no power in the Bill to 
Prevent such an infliction. What an inef- 
ficient, miserable measure it must be! No 
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such a thing could by possibility happen 
in Paris. There they had a public body 
always sitting, receiving deputations, and 
collecting information on the state of pub- 
lic health. Sub-committees were appointed 
to superintend separate districts. Those 
sub-committees reported to the Committee 
of Public Health, and that Committee, in 
its turn, reported to the Minister. If any 
erection was deemed injurious to public 
health, it was at once prevented. What 
would be the feelings of the people of Is- 
lington with regard to the measure of the 
noble Lord? When they found that it of- 
fered no remedy to them, they would be 
disappointed and indignant. He did en- 
treat the noble Lord to extend the scope 
of th Bill, to rely upon the good sense and 
proper feeling of the people. If he were 
just to them, they would be just to him, 
and give him the best support he could 
desire. 

ALDERMAN SIDNEY begged, as a mem- 
ber of the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don, and as a commissioner of sewers, to 
make a short statement on some of the 
topics adverted to by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. That hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the corporation of the city of 
London as a nasty and turtle-eating body. 
Now there might be some difference of 
opinion as to the applicability of the word 
nasty, but there could be none as to the 
turtle. The hon. Member, however, could 
not be aware of the extent to which the 
corporation had effected sanitary reform, 
otherwise he would not have spoken as he 
had. He believed that the city corporation 
were the first metropolitan body who at- 
tempted to grapple with the sanitary ques- 
tion. He believed that every main street, 
and almost every court and by-street, had 
been sewered at enormous cost; and it was 
only bare justice to the commissioners of 
sewers, who represented the corporation, to 
say that they were most solicitous to avail 
themselves of every known improvement; 
and his belief was that the city of London 
would not be found to interpose obstacles 
when the Government attempted to deal 
with the entire metropolis. The corpora- 
tion knew that the city formed an integral 
portion of the metropolis; it knew that the 
sewers already laid down would require to 
be adjusted so as to suit the metropolitan 
sewers; but at the proper time it would be 
seen that the corporation would throw no 
obstacles in the way of a comprehensive 
measure. He might also speak of a part 
of the city with which he was connected, 
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the ward of Billingsgate. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Col. Sibthorp) had spoken 
of the districts of St. Giles and Billings- 
gate in no very complimentary terms. He 
(Mr. Alderman Sidney) was prepared to 
testify to the healthy position of Billings- 
gate. He had the pleasure lately of dining 
with a party of thirty gentlemen who lived 
in that ward; and of these twenty laid 
claim to having lived upwards of fifty years 
in the locality. He had also to state that 
the constituency of Stafford, whom he had 
the honour of representing in that House, 
had requested him to give his hearty sup- 
port to any general measure of sanitary re- 
form. Ife had assured them that he should 
do so, provided the Government consented 
to allow the ratepayers in towns and bo- 
roughs to control the details. He under- 
stood that the present measure provided 
for some general supervision on the part of 
a Government board, but that the rate- 
payers should have a control in the man- 
agement; and such being the case, he 
should give the measure a hearty support. 
It was a question in which his constituents 
were deeply interested; for he regretted to 
say that the statistics of mortality showed 
the number of deaths to be one in thirty- 
three in Statford, while in some other 
places the mortality was not more than 
one in sixty-six. He sincerely hoped that 
the attention of the Government would be 
directed to the prohibition of intramural 
interments, to the abolition of the window 
duties, to the removal of markets from 
crowded thoroughfares, and other points 
bearing more or less on the promotion of 
the public health. 

Mr. WYLD said, that the public had 
already had a specimen of what legislative 
interference would be in the proceedings 
of the Metropolitan Sewers Commission. 
The commissioners, at their first meeting, 
ordered that a block-plan of the metropolis 
should be prepared, and they calculated 
that the survey and plan would cost 
61,0007. It would cost more than five 
times that sum. If the system pursued in 
the metropolis were carried out in the 
country, the measure would be enormously 
expensive. In his opinion there existed 
no necessity for a block-plan, inasmuch as 
the 6th and 7th William 4, ¢. 96, provided 
that all towns should be surveyed for the 
purpose of assessing the poor’s rate; and 
all the suburban districts had been sur- 
veyed under the Tithe Commutation Bill. 
He hoped some means would be taken to 
establish a system of medical police—he 
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considered that to be a most important 
point. 

Mr. MONSELL begged to ask the 
noble Lord whether it were intended t 
bring in a similar Bill for Ireland ? 

Viscount MORPETH said, that as soon 
as the present measure could be matured, 
he hoped that the Secretary for Ireland 
would be able to supply a similar measure 
for Ireland. 

Mr. OSBORNE begged to ask the 
noble Lord when the separate Bill for the 
metropolis would be brought in ? 

Viscount MORPETH: A Bill for ex. 
tending and consolidating the Commission 
of Sewers will be introduced immediately; 
and the Sanitary Bill for the metropolis 
will be brought forward as soon as the 
Sanitary Commissioners make such repre. 
sentations as the Government can properly 
act upon; which will be, I hope, in the 
course of a few days. 

Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS approved of 
the measure so far as it went; but expressed 
his sorrow and deep regret that its provi- 
sions were not to be made applicable toall 
parts of the kingdom. He could not see 
why its provisions should not be extended 
to Ireland and Scotland. He looked upon 
this omission as a most serious error, He 
conceded to the Government every credit 
for their good intentions regarding the sis- 
ter country, and he was far from thinking 
them amendable to the charge which had 
frequently been brought against preced- 
ing Administrations, that when they had 
a good measure to give they tried it first 
upon England, and that when they hada 
bad measure to dispose of they made the 
first experiment in Ireland. He said he 
was not disposed to agree with those who 
brought such charges against the Govern- 
ment. But still he could not help again 
expressing his regret that they were not 
about to give this good measure a trial in 
Ireland. It was not pretended that Ireland 
was less in need of sanitary improvement 
than this country. In point of faet, if 
there was one part of the United Kingdom 
more than another which especially stood 
in need of a new sanitary system, It 
was Ireland; and if there was one place 
more than another in Ireland requiring 
a thorough cleansing it was Dublin. 
He would read some portions of the evi 
dence taken before Mr. Abraham Heywood, 
of Dublin, the Queen’s Counsel, a gentle- 
man well known to many hon. Members m 
the House. Mr. Heywood had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the merits of Bill 
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introduced some time since, and intended | bury did not hear the statement of his 
for the benefit of the city of Dublin, and | noble Friend, it might be inferred that he 
in the course of his inquiry he elicited a {did not thoroughly understand the ques- 
large amount of information regarding the | tion in its details, or at least that he had 
sewerage, drainage, paving, d&c., of the| learnt them at second-hand. The hon, 
city, to which he (Mr. Reynolds) begged | Gentleman was wrong in his calculation 
to call the attention of the noble Lord. | with regard to Paris. A city with hardly 
The hon. Gentleman read extracts from! any sewers, where cesspools universally 
the report, and also from the evidence of prevailed, could hardly be considered as a 
Mr. Willis, showing the defective condition | model for adoption. Imperfect in many 
of the sewerage, some of the most impor- | respects as London was in sanitary appli- 
tant squares, and many streets in the city, | ances, it must be allowed that Paris was a 
being wholly destitute of sewers; and in| great deal worse. The hon. Member for 
many others the sewerage was so extreme- | Finsbury also complained of the proposal to 
ly defective as to be almost useless. The | erect a fever hospital in a crowded parish. 
consequences were, the contractionof habits | He thought that a gentleman connected 
ofthe utmost carelessness and filth by the | with the medical profession would have ap- 
lower orders of the people, the increase of | preciated the difticulties which beset such 
fever, the establishment of malaria, and the | a question, looking at the feeling which 
nursing of hosts of diseases of various de- | ought to be shown for the patients. When 
sriptions in the crowded dirty back streets | the enormous extent of the metropolis was 
and by-lanes. ] He would only, after | considered, the miles upon miles of build- 
having read these extracts, express a hope | ings on every side which existed, it must 
that the noble Lord would take into his | be considered that it was no light thing for 
consideration the propriety of extending a fever patient to be conveyed and jolted 
the provisions of the Bill to all parts of the through crowded thoroughfares till he. 
kingdom. He was not going to allude to} arrived at some hospital built on a spot 
that colossus of the kingdom, the giant| which had not yet been surrounded with 
corporation of the city of London, nor to} buildings. A moment’s consideration 
the part adopted by that colossus towards | should convince the hon. Member that the 
the noble Lord’s measure. - But he had to | question could not be disposed of in the 
allude to the giant’s sister, the corporation | off-hand and easy way he seemed to sup- 
of Dublin. Standing as he did as sponsor | pose. With regard to the expense of the 
for that body, he begged to assure the | survey referred to by the hon. Member for 
noble Lord that nothing would give them | Bodmin (Mr. Wyld), he (Lord Ebrington) 
greater satisfaction than the introduction | believed that, from the best estimate, the 
of the provisions of the Bill into their city; ; expense would be 27,0001., exclusive of 
and he trusted that the question of their | the cost of engraving. The noble Lord, 
| 





extension to them would be taken into con- | in conclusion, congratulated the House on 
sideration by Her Majesty’s Cabinet. The | the unanimity with which the proposed 
question, too, ought to be considered in | measure of his noble Friend had been re- 
connexion with that most obnoxious im- | ceived. 
post the window tax; for he believed no; Mr. HODGES approved of the Bill, 
measure for the improvement of the sani-| and thought the noble Lord had exercised 
tary condition of the people would give} a wise discretion in excluding the metro- 
general satisfaction unless it were accom- | polis from its operations, and trusted he 
panied by the abolition of a tax on light | would make it the subject of separate le- 
and air, gislation. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that; Mr. BROTHERTON expressed his ap- 
having paid much attention to the subject | probation of the Bill. 
of sanitary improvement, the House would| Viscount MORPETH replied. He 
excuse him for making a few remarks on | begged to express the gratitude which he 
statements which had fallen from some pre- | felt towards hon. Members for the manner 
vious speakers. He intended to have fol-|in which they had received the statement 
lowed the. hon. Member for Finsbury; but | he had had the honour to make; and he 
he rejoiced that he had not done so, as it | hoped he might look upon it as ominous of 
ad afforded an opportunity to a member | future success. The only comment with 
ofthe corporation which had been so hardly | which he was at all disposed to quarrel 
spoken of, to vindicate its procedure and in- | had been made by the only hon. Member 
tentions, As the hon. Member for Fins-, who had not heard the statement. He was 
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glad to see the hon. Member (Mr. Wakley) 
again in his place, in full health—certainly 
in full vigour; but if he had heard the 
explanation of the provisions and intentions 
of the Bill, he would have spared some of 
those remarks in which he had indulged. 
He (Viscount Morpeth) would not repeat 
what he had already stated respecting the | 


| 


metropolis. He looked upon it as most de- | 
sirable that they should apply to the me- 

tropolis the same principles of legislation | 
which were deemed correct as applied to all 

other parts of the country. There was no 

intention to make any exception; but there 

were certain particulars and details in the | 
case of London which rendered it absolutely | 
necessary that there should be separate le- 

gislation. He was strongly of opinion, | 
seeing all that was now being done there, | 
that the metropolis would in time take the | 
lead in sanitary progress, and present a. | 
perfect model to the rest of the country. | 
With regard to the suggestion of establish- 
ing fever hospitals in the outlets, it would | 
receive the most serious attention from the 
Government; but the transference of fever | 
patients would be certainly attended with | 
serious difficulty. But it would hardly | 


have been wise in the Government to have 





attempted to introduce into that measure 
such arrangements as would have opened 
up the large and extensive question of the 
establishment of cemeteries—a subject that 
required great deliberation and caution. | 


The Bill, however, was comprehensive 
enough in this respect; not only, as he 
had stated, would it be in the power of the | 
Central Board to prohibit the use of any | 
burial-ground which was shown to be ob- 
noxious to the public health, but it would | 
also be enacted—and this he had omitted 
to state—that in future, after the passing 
of this Act no corpse or corpses should be 
buried in any new burial-ground which had | 
not obtained express license. Powers | 
would also be taken for purchasing or hiring 
premises for the reception of the dead, | 
previous to their interment, the want of | 
which accommodation had been the source, | 
he believed, of much distress, many harass- | 
ing scenes, and many injurious influences | 
among the poor. The Government would 
not shrink from their duty on all these | 
subjects; but hon. Members must remem- | 
ber that they were subject to the usual 
Jaw in human affairs; they could not do} 
everything at once, and if they attempted | 
such an impossibility the result would as- | 
suredly be that they would do nothing at | 


all. 
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Poor Removal Bill. 


Leave given. 
Bill brought in and read a first time, 
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AMENDMENT OF THE POOR 
REMOVAL BILL. 


Mr. BAINES asked leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the procedure in respect 
of orders for the removal of the Poor in 
England and Wales, and appeals there. 
from. He said that the present system 
required alteration, in consequence of the 
appeals that were made by the removing 
parish on the one side, and the parish to 
which the poor were removed on the other, 
each of which declared to the other the 
grounds upon which they proceeded. The 
clause which enacted that provision was 
originally a good one, and well intended, 
But many legal questions had subsequently 
been raised upon it; and the consequence 
at length was, that questions respecting 
removals of the poor were now never tried 
upon their real merits, but upon mere le- 
gal technicalities. Such had been the 
state of things for the last ten or twelve 
years. It proceeded from there not being 


‘in the original Poor Law Act a provision 


relating to the grounds of removal, and 
providing for the appeal. The object of 
the Bill which he (Mr. Baines) now sought 
leave to introduce, was to do away with the 
consideration of mere technicalities, and to 


cause the questions of appeal to be tried 
solely upon their real merits. 


The order 
of removal itself might also be amended in 
certain points so as to meet the justice of 
each case. Another point in his Bill was 
this—that it would vest a sufficient power 


‘in the sessions to decide on the ground of 


appeal. That power would be vested ab- 
solutely in the magistrates, so as to pre- 
vent the parishes from being harassed by 
the expenses to which they had heretofore 
been subjected, and the magistrates from 
having mandamuses applied for to the supe- 
rior courts of law, to be issued to them. 
One other point in the Bill would be the 
giving a power of obtaining the order of re- 
moval at any time. 

The CHANCELLOR or tie EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that the Bill would have the 
suecess which his hon. Friend expected 
from it in preventing litigation. But he 
feared it would not. He felt by no means 
sure that new subjects of litigation would 
not arise out of a new Act, however care- 
fully prepared. 


Leaye given. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CHINA. | pire was opened to general competition, 

Mr. CARDWELL: I rise to bring | we were told that the population of an em- 
under the notice of the House the report pire like China, represented generally as 
of the Select Committee appointed in the | amounting to 300,000,000—a population 
year 1847 to take into consideration the | comprising a very large portion of the en- 
present state of our commercial relations | tire population of the globe—a people not 
with China; and I hope, Sir, notwith- | by any means deficient in civilisation, and, 
standing the lateness of the hour, that the | though existing under such different cir- 
House will allow me to bring forward the | cumstances from ours with regard both to 
Motion of which I have given notice for | production and consumption, abounding in 
this evening. And, in doing so, I must industry and the spirit of commerce—and 
sy that I regret it cannot be introduced with such a people we promised ourselves 
io the House by my noble Friend (Lord | that our export trade would have greatly 
Sandon), who, in the last Session of Par- | exceeded 2,400,000. before this time. We 
liament, presided over the inquiry, and_ have not, however, been in that respect gra- 
who prepared this able report. I have tified; but such as the trade with China has 
also to apologise to the other Members of | been, a very large portion of it has fallen 
the Select Committee for taking or ap-| to this country; and it is important to our 

aring to take the subject out of their | domestic interests that we should, so far as 
hands. But, considering the early period | we possibly can, encourage and increase it. 
of the Session at which the financial state- | Let us take the returns of 1845. They 
ment, as has been announced by the noble | show that, of 20,000,000 of dollars value 
Lord opposite, will be made, and finding of ordinary trade, no less than 16,000,000 


that no notice upon this subject has as yet | 
been given, I thought it was one which | 
should not be allowed to slumber, and that 


were imported into China in British ships, 
and 3,000,000 in American ships, leaving 
not 1,500,000 dollars worth of imports 


there should not be a consideration of the | for the ships of all the rest of the world. 
financial prospects of the year without any , There is, besides, another large branch of 
reference whatever being made to the evi-' trade not included in these returns—I mean 


dence and report I hold in my hands. To the trade in opium—the larger proportion 


the importance of the subject it cannot be | 
necessary for me to call attention. It 
cannot be necessary for me to call the at- | 
tention of the House to the expectations | 
that were entertained with respect to the | 
prospects that were to be opened to our 
traders and manufacturers by the estab- | 
lishment of free intercourse with the great 
empire of the East, for the House is fully 
conscious of the necessity of finding con- 
tinually fresh and increasing outlets for the 
productions of our great manufacturing 
powers. And we are also, too, conscious 
that it will be necessary, if our large manu- 
facturing population are to be kept in a 
condition of employment and increasing | 
comfort at home, that we must go beyond 
the limits of Europe, and the supply of the 
demands of civilised nations, and seek still 
further outlets for British manufactures. 
In some respects the trade with China did 
appear to bear out the expectations that. 
had been formed of it. The export trade | 
which, in the year 1827, amounted to 
610,0001., had in 1843 grown to nearly 
1,500,000/., and in 1845 it amounted to. 
2,394,0002. But this was not all that we 
Were encouraged to expect from the open- 
ing of the trade with China. When fifteen 
years ago the trade with the eastern em- | 


‘tion to 23,000,000 dollars. 


of which belongs to the dependencies of 
this country, and which amounts in addi- 
So that out 
of imports to the amount of 43,000,000 of 
dollars, little more than 4,000,000 belong 
to other countries. Now, Sir, this is not 
a trade that can be disregarded by those 


who have any interest in the commerce of 


this country. But this trade, as the House 
will observe, sustained about the year 
1843 a most remarkable increase; for 
while our exports to China had never be- 
fore exceeded about 1,000,0001., they 
suddenly rose at that period to a million 
and a half, and from that to two millions. 
Sir, I am sorry to say that we found in 
this Committee, as stated in the first page 
of the report, that that increase of trade has 
been attended with no corresponding benefit 


‘to England—that the great increase of 


trade which has taken place has been attain- 
ed by carrying on trade at a loss, which may 


| be stated on the whole to amount to from 


35 to 40 per cent. Now, notwithstanding 
this loss, the increased trade has now gone 
on for three or four years. This cireum- 


stance, I believe, may be thus explained : 


The trade was at first in the hands of 
British merchants, who, when it ceased to 
be remunerative, discontinued it. But it 
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was then taken up by the manufacturers, 
anxious to find a market for the increasing 
produce of their manufactories. It turned 
out unsuccessful in the hands of the manu- 
facturers; and it was then taken up by the 
natives in China, with the view of finding 
a market for their teas. It was also un- 
remunerative to them; and the consequence 
naturally to be expected was the diminu- 
tion of the trade, until it reached that 
point when it would be profitable to the 
merchant. The result was such as necessa- 
rily follows, for unless trade can progress 
profitably it must necessarily contract, and 
after being carried on on an extensive 
seale it will invariably go down again until 
it reaches a limit at which it can be a re- 
munerative trade. But why have we 
found the trade with China to be an unre- 
munerative trade? What are the returns 
that China has as yet made for the com- 
modities which she has received? These 
returns comprise three principal articles. 
They are —silver, of which about 


2,000,0007. is annually exported ;_ silk, 
which to the value of 1,500,000J. is annu- 
ally exported; but, after you have done all 
you can in the way of returns by silver and 
silk, you come to what must always be 


from China the great article of export—I 
mean, of course, the article of tea, of 
which about 6,000,0002. worth is annually 
exported. In a despatch from the British 
Consul at Canton, dated the 15th February, 
1847, I find these words :— 

“ Assuming that the American and the trade of 
other foreign nations leaves an excess of exports 
over imports of about a million sterling, the ap- 
proximate balance of trade against China would 
be nearly two millions, constituting the sum an- 
nually drawn from this country in specie to pay 
for opium. How long the Chinese will be able to 
sustain this continual drain of the precious metals 
is impossible to determine; but the fact being now 
well established that the export of tea to Eng- 
Jand cannot be increased under the present sys- 
tem of duties, it is not difficult to foresee that un- 
less a new opening be found for a larger con- 
sumption of China exports in our markets, a 
gradual reduction must take place either in the 
quantity or in the prices of our imports in China 
until they come to a proper level. On the other 
hand it is beyond calculation to what extent the 
Chinese would purchase our woollens and cottons, 
were we enabled to take their produce in return, 
especially after having obtained the legalisation of 
the opium trade.” 

He further states, that in this he is borne 
out by Sir John Davis, by whom his words 
are quoted :— 

“Tt must be borne in mind that the import 
trade is regulated by, and depends wholly on, the 
export trade, and that therefore only an increase 
of exports can cause a corresponding increase in 
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imports. The China trade being essentially 
a direct barter trade, it is obvious that unless 
means can be found to take from the Chinese 4 
larger amount of their principal export, tea, thers 
seems to be but a limited prospect of deriving for 
the British manufacturing interests all those aq. 
vantages which the new position which we hold 
in this country consequent upon the late war 
might lead them to expect.” 


Now, why is it that we have been unable 
to take a larger quantity of tea? The 
House will not be unprepared for the dis. 
covery of the Committee on this matter, 
that it is the rate of duty which we have 
been obliged to levy on tea which has re. 
tarded the export trade from China to 
Great Britain. The import duty on tea 
in this country may be taken as averaging 
upwards of 200 per cent on the export 
cost of the article. An instance was 
lately brought under my notice of a quan- 
tity of tea of a very inferior kind pur. 
chased in Liverpool, and which I believe 
ultimately went for the supply of a poor. 
house in Cork, on which the duty paid was 
1,000 per cent on the price of the tea, 
But it is not merely the amount of duty 
levied, but the fact that the levying of a 
high rate of duty requires a greater amount 
of profit on the capital employed, which 
presses injuriously on the trade. It has 
been stated by competent authorities that 
a duty of 2s. 2d. a pound to the revenue, 
is equivalent to 2s. 9d. a pound to the 
consumer. So that, independent of the 
duty, the ordinary profit on the amount 
paid in the shape of duty, is, in the in- 
stance of the inferior article, actually dou- 
ble the value of the tea. As I before said, 
we do enjoy in the Chinese market a lar- 
ger proportion of the trade than any other 
nation; but observe who are our closest 
competitors in the trade—the people of the 
United States. Now, in the colder parts of 
China, the articles of manufacture most in 
request are the coarser kinds of cloths, in 
which articles the Americans have the great- 
est advantage in competing with us. There 
is, I believe, no duty upon the importation 
of tea into the United States; and I ask 
the House to observe the disadvantageous 
position in which the manufacturers of 
this country are consequently placed im 
competing with American manufacturers 
in the Chinese market. England imposes 
a duty upon tea varying from 200 per 
cent, up to 1,000 per cent, in exceptional 
cases, upon the value of the article; while 
the only rivals we have in that particular 
branch of manufacture impose no duty at 
all. I hold in my hand a commercial ei 
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cular, dated the 31st December, 1847, 
from the house of Hollinshez? and Tet- 
ley, of Liverpool. They state that in 
1837-8 the exports of cotton from the 
United States to Great Britain were 
1,165,000 bales, while in 1846-7 the ex- 
ports were 830,000 bales, and that in the 
same time the quantity consumed in the 
United States rose from 246,000 bales in 
1837-8, to 427,000 bales in 1846-7. The 
circular further states— 

“This year will be memorable in the annals of 
the cotton trade—it has been disastrous to all in- 
terests concerned in it. The decrease in the con- 
sumption has been without parallel ; and as the 
case is wholly different in France and in America, 
the contrast affords matter for serious reflection.” 
Now, I call attention to this circumstance 
for the purpose of showing that it is not 
unimportant to watch with vigilance in 
this important market of China the degree 
in which we may be able to supply the 
market by our exports. But we find that 
there is one very serious obstacle to any 
alteration in the duty on tea, and that ob- 
stacle is expressed in the sentence of the 
report :-— 

“The revenue derived from tea in the last year 
amounted to 5,110,897/., and although this 


amount of revenue cannot be permanently relied 
on, being founded on a consumption which has 


been carried to that extent by prices not remune- 
rating to the importers, and which are therefore 
not likely to be continued, yet it is no doubt so 
important an element in the income of the 
country, that under present circumstances it can- 
not be lightly dealt with.” 

Now, Iam as much alive as anybody can 
be to the importance of revenue considera- 
tions; but we also found on inquiry that 
it was by no means certainly to be con- 
cluded that five millions of revenue would, 
under the existing duty, continue to be re- 
ceived from tea. We find, as I have al- 
ready stated, that since 1845 the tea 
trade has been a losing and not a remu- 
nerating trade. But I find that in 1842 
the revenue received from tea barely ex- 
ceeded four millions, and that in 1843 it 
did not equal four millions and a half. I 
have not seen the official returns for 1847; 
but I have some reason to believe that in 
that year the revenue from tea will barely 
have amounted, if indeed it has amounted, 
to quite five millions, it having in 1846 
been 5,110,0007. But, as I before re- 
marked, our trade with China was con- 
siderably diminished since 1843, for I find 
that while the exports of cotton cloths in 
the year 1844 to China were 1,464,0001., 
and in 1845 1,543,000/., being on the 
average of the two years one million and a 
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half, the exports of the same description 
of goods in 1846 had fallen to 940,000/., 
and in 1847 to 888,000l.; and I am 
afraid that we can scarcely venture to 
hope that there is a better prospect for 
the year 1848. In proof of this, I may 
allude to a return which I received this 
morning from a gentleman who is well 
known in this House, and who was Mem- 
ber in the late Parliament for Sandwich. 
He states that whereas in January, 1845, 
the exports amounted to 91,000/.; in 
1846, they were 78,000/.; in 1847, they 
were 117,000/.; in 1848, they were 
3041. I find also that with regard 
to the shipment from Liverpool to China, 
the amount of exports for 1845 were 
112,372,565 yards; in 1846, this had 
gone down to 76,035,749; and in 1847, 
to 56,789,486, or just one-half of what 
they had been two years before. But 
if this be the case, it must of necessity 
follow that the exports which are to insure 
these imports into China, must diminish 
also, which of course must lead to a cor- 
responding diminution of revenue; and, 
therefore, while we reported that so im- 
portant an element in the revenue of the 
country could not be lightly dealt with, we 
also found that there was the strongest 
reason to believe that under the existing 
state of the law that amount of revenue 
cannot be permanently maintained. We 
found it necessary to consider what the 
effect on the revenue would be of any 
change in the rate of duty. Some im- 
portant statistics were brought before us 
to show, in regard to the past year, what 
the effect of a change in the rate of duty 
would be upon the revenue. They will be 
found at page 443 of the report. From 
the table there given it appears that in 
1782 the duty was 66 per cent, and the 
quantity of pounds consumed 6,202,257 
In 1784 the duty was 12/. 10s. per cent 
only, and the quantity of tea consumed rose 
to 10,150,700Ibs. That rate of duty con- 
tinued down to 1795, when the consump- 
tion had risen to upwards of 21,000,000|bs., 
the total increase in the twelve years being 
350 per cent, of which, in the two first 
years, the increase was no less than 113 
per cent. I quote this for the purpose of 
showing that we have some reason to be- 
lieve that by a judicious change in the rate 
of duty some increase in the consumption 
of tea, and, therefore, of increase to the 
revenue, might be secured. I find in the 
evidence brought before this Committee, 
with regard to the quantity of tea con- 
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sumed, that in families where expense is 
not an object, the consumption of tea may 
be taken at from 12 Ibs. to 13lbs. per head; 
in workhouses the average consumption 
amounts to 3} Ibs. per head; for emigrants | from tea, and that, it should be borne jn 
the amount is 4 Ibs. 3 0z. per head; in the | mind, was the last year in which we had g 
Navy it is 5 lbs. 40z., besides cocoa and | remunerative trade with that country, 
other articles; in the Channel Islands the! What guarantee have you, I would ask, 
consumption averages 41bs. 40z. per head; | that you will be able to maintain your 
in Australia there is reason to believe that | amount of revenue from this source beyond 
the consumption is rising to 8 lbs. or 91bs.| the amount at which it stood when you 
per head; while in the United Kingdom | had a remunerative trade? Another eal. 
we find that the average consumption is | culation which was brought before us, 
not more than 1]b. 100z. per head, or| but which I will not take as the basis 
somewhere about half the consumption al- | of my computation, as the result would 
lowed in workhouses. I think it cannot) be more sanguine than I am disposed 
be contended, after these returns, that to give, was this. It was stated in 
there is not a capability of increasing the | evidence that in the year 1844 a change 
demand for tea among our own population | took place in the mode of levying the duty 
at home, provided you caa bring it within | on tea in the Isle of Man. As the mode 
the limits of their expenses, when we find | of levying the duty in that island was of a 
that in the Australian colonies, where there | very complicated nature, I will not enter 
is no duty on tea, the average consumption | into any details with regard to it; but the 
is 8lbs. or 9 lbs. per head, while in the | practical effect was to diminish the cost of 
United Kingdom it is but 1]b. 10 0z. per| tea to the consumer by ls. 6d. in the 
head, or only half the quantity allowed to! pound. The consequence was, that while 
the poor in our workhouses. Some caleu-|in 1844 the consumption of the island 
lations were made and presented to the| was 75,000Ibs., it increased in 1846 to 
Committee, showing what the effect on the | 133,000lbs., or very nearly double. Now, 
revenue would be of an increased con-| though I admit that it would be exceed- 
sumption of tea under a lower duty. Those | ingly rash in the Committee to have made 
who desired to see a reduction of duty | that the basis of a computation for the whole 
wished that it should be reduced from | of the United Kingdom—and I, for one, 
2s. 44d. to 1s. per lb., and they calculated | would be no party to such a proceeding— 
the probable effects of a reduction to that | still I think that, as I am laying before 
amount. Supposing that the same quan- the House a calculation based on principles 
tity of tea were consumed as at present, | of caution, I should not act right in closing 
the revenue at the 1s. duty would be | the case without calling your attention also 
2,300,0007. If the same sum of money | to this, the most recent instance which we 
continued to be expended on tea as at/| have had, of the effect of a reduction in 
present—and that I think of all the cal-| duty on that article. But then you may 
culations is the most reasonable, for no| ask where are the resources to come from 
one will, I think, be found to say that that! to purchase these 24,000,000 lbs. addi- 
is arash mode of framing the calculation | tional of tea, and the additional sugar 
—there would be an additional consump-! which was to be used at the same time 
tion of 24,000,000Ibs., and an increase of to make up the amount to the revenue? 
1,200,0001. to the 2,300,0007., giving in| The reply is obvious. The money now 
the whole a revenue of 3,500,000/. as re-| spent in tea alone would, as I have said, if 
ceived from tea in the first year of the the duty were reduced to 1s., provide for 
reduction. But into this account is also to | the purchase of the additional quantity of 
be taken the average quantity of sugar | tea; but if we imported 24,000,000 bs. ad- 
which would be consumed for that extra ditional of tea, we should have a largely in- 
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ing trade with China. On referring to the 
returns for 1842, you will find that this 
calculation exhibits about the same amount 
of revenue as was received in that yegr 





consumption of tea, according to the pro- 
portion now used; and if you take 32,000 
hogsheads of sugar as the additional quan- 
tity required for the 24,000,000 pounds of 


tea, you will, taking the lowest rate of duty, | 


have an additional revenue from sugar of 
455,000/., leaving a total of 3,962,0001. 
on which you may count under your exist- 


| creased export trade to China; and the value 
| of these exports would go to a great extent 


_ in wages to the operative classes, and would 
| give a great increase to the means of the 
labouring population for the purchase of 
And if you thus 

stimulated industry, and added to the ex- 
ae and imports of the country, and to 


|both tea and sugar. 
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the interests of your artisans and of your 
shipping, you would of course ‘stimulate 
the demand for other articles, not only 
among the necessaries but the comforts of 
life, and you would thus also tend to in- 
crease the receipts of the Exchequer. By 
that means the Exchequer, sympathising 
with the community, would be benefited, 
and the increase thus obtained, ought not 
to be left altogether out of consideration. 
But we are told by some of the witnesses 
that the supply of tea from China might be 
expected to fall short, and that therefore 
an increased demand from England might 
have the effect of raising the price in 
China, and the public here would not get 
the full benefit of the reduction. On that 
point we took great pains to examine wit- 
nesses at great length; and if any hon. 
Gentleman will turn to the index to the re- 
port under the head, ‘‘ Supply of tea,”’ he 
will find that we had the advantage of men 
of the highest experience and judgment on 
the subject. Among them were Mr. For- 
tune, a gentleman who resided for some 
time in China, where he was engaged in 
inquiries of a botanical character. We had 
also the advantage of examining an hon. 
Member of this House, who has been most 
intimately acquainted with the Chinese 
trade. The hon. Member for the borough 
of Ashburton (Mr. Matheson), and also my 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lanea- 
shire (Mr. Brown), whose knowledge of 
trade on this as well as on all other mat- 
ters is most valuable, together with the 
hon. Member for Dartmouth (Mr. Moffatt), 
and many other eminent men of the great- 
est experience and knowledge on the sub- 
ject. The uniform result of their evidence 
is, that there is not the slightest fear that 
any additional demand we could make on 
China for tea would occasion anything like 
a scarcity or an increase in the price of the 
article in that country. On the contrary, 
it was stated that the enormous population 
of that country were far greater consumers 
of tea than we could ever hope to become 
in this country—that the greater portion of 
the 300,000,000 of inhabitants in China 
were in the habit of making constant use 
of that beverage—and that the small in- 
crease in our demand would be felt as no- 
thing in their market. We were also told 
that an increased demand for tea in China 
has always had the effect of producing an 
increased production; and that whatever 
failure might result in our calculation, it 
certainly could not arise from any dearness 
mu China caused by an increased consump- 
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tion in this country. In China the land 
used for the growth of tea is most abun- 
dant, and there is every facility for the 
cultivation of that article, so that with any 
degree of increased demand there will be 
an increased supply. There is one article 
on which I acknowledge we may produce 
a deficiency of revenue to the Exchequer; 
but about this article very little was 
said in the Committee. My hon. Friend 
the Secretary of the Treasury gave us the 
advantage of his presence; and he very 
naturally directed his attention to questions 
of revenue. But he said very little about 
the diminution we were likely to occasion in 
the duties raised upon spirits. I was not 
at all astonished at the discretion and 
good sense exhibited in that particular 
by my hon. Friend. In the course of 
the last Session he moved for a return 
in connexion with this very subject, from 
which it appeared, that in 1841, the 
population being 26,700,000, they con- 
sumed no less than 24,000,000 gallons of 
spirits; whilst in 1845 the consumption 
was raised to 26,672,000 gallons; and he 
showed us the extent to which the popula- 
tion of Scotland, in many respects so very 
commendable for the qualities of industry, 
sagacity, and thrift, had, in this parti- 
cular article of spirits, contributed to this 
result. In 1841, the population of Scot- 
land being 2,628,957 persons, the quan- 
tity of spirits entered for consumption was 
6,078,719 gallons; and in 1845 that quan- 
tity had risen to 6,525,489 gallons. I do 
not know to what extent the duties in 
Scotland may have affected that calcula- 
tion; but I know, that for the whole United 
Kingdom, with a population of 26,700,000, 
the consumption of gallons of spirits was 
upwards of 24,000,000. All I can say 
is, that having (as becomes me) most 
special regard to Her Majesty’s Exche- 
quer, if there be one source of re- 
venue I should sce decline with unfeign- 
ed satisfaction, it is that which flows from 
the duty upon ardent spirits; and I should 
be exceedingly well pleased if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have it in 
contemplation to make a reduction in the 
tea duties this Session of Parliament, to 
find he had calculated upon a falling-off in 
the duty of spirits. And however sorry I 
should be to hear the statement with re- 
gard to any other article, so far as the 
revenue is concerned, I can only say I 
would cheerfully go with him into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in order to 
enable him to supply the deficiency by a 
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duty upon almost anything else to com- 
pensate him for the loss he had sustained 
upon the diminished consumption of spirits. 
Having so considered the question of re- 
venue, let me now ask you, are you 
satisfied with the exhibition of the trade 
between Great Britain and China? You 
see a very large population of China—a 
large proportion of the whole population of 
the globe—having many of the things you 
want, and wanting everything you have. 
The population of China is 300,000,000 ; 
yet your exports to them have never 
risen, except when the trade has been 
unprosperous to us, beyond the value of 
2,000,0007. 2,000,000/., the value of our 
exports to 300,000,000 of people! Why 
was that? Was it from any want of saga- 
city on the part of the Chinese? They are 
proverbial for it. Is there any ignorance 
on their part of commercial principles ? 
They are alike distinguished for industry, 
and for a desire to promote their commer- 
cial interests; they are exceedingly keen 
dealers, and exceedingly fond of money. 
Is it then that the Chinaman, having 
strained notions of his own civilisation, and 
a peculiar contempt for the foreign bar- 
barian, has raised up some obstacle to in- 


tercourse which your practised ingenuity 
has not enabled you to pass? There was a 
day when apprehensions of that kind were 


seriously entertained. We used to be told 
fifteen years ago their prejudices were in- 
surmountable. In 1844, the treaty was 
concluded with China, which allows your 
imports to enter at very moderate duties; 
and you can now export your manufactures 
to China at duties varying from five to ten 
per cent. But there is one obstacle, and it 
exists not with the uncivilised, but with the 
civilised, not with the barbarian, but with 
the refined people. I have shown you, by 
the most unanswerable arguments, by the 
testimony of your own Consuls, vouched for 
by your own Governor, that there is but 
one limit to your trade with China, and 
that is the amount to which you take their 
exports. I have shown you, by irrefraga- 
ble testimony, which has been given before 
the Committee, that there is but one ap- 
preciable limit to the consumption of tea, 
and that is the duty which the wants. of 
your revenue have compelled you to put 
upon it. Now, although the Chinese are 
called by us an uncivilised people, they 
have sagacity to learn, and I much fear 
you have been teaching them the les- 
sons of civilised people, which they will put 
into use to your injury. On reading the 
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accounts received from China we have tog 
much reason to believe they are becoming 
apt proficients in the arts of reciprocity; 
and although you have bound them by 
treaty from charging upon your imports at 
the port of import a higher duty than] 
have specified, I believe it is the Chinese 
exporter who, as I showed you, has been 
the last link in that chain by which the 
losses of our over-exportation was sustain. 
ed, who has been the means of communi- 
cation between your tariff and his Govern. 
ment. I believe if they cannot lay on du. 
ties at the port of import, there are inland 
and transit duties which may be the means 
of making your imports available to their 
revenue; and I doubt, if this state of things 
continue long, whether you will not find 
that, although prohibition has begun with 
the civilised, and not with the uncivilised 
people, that the uncivilised have been apt 
scholars in your school. You will have 
a hostile tariff upon the other side, and 
there will then exist in China, what does 
not exist yet, a hostile legislation upon 4 
subject which your provisions in this 
House of Parliament will have no power to 
alter. I have endeavoured to compress my 
observations into the smallest possible com- 
pass. It is not for me to divine what may 
be in the breast of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. Of those parts of the case 
which are known to the public, of course I 
cannot be ignorant; but, as I said before, 
we should be wanting exceedingly in our 
duty if we, the Members of the Committee, 
permitted the able report of my noble 
Friend (Lord Sandon), and this large mass 
of testimony, to slumber upon the table. I 
do not think the House ought to wait 
for the financial statement before dis- 
cussing this important subject. It is not 
for me, however, to anticipate what the 
right hon. Gentleman may have to offer. 
In former years we have seen a deficiency 
of revenue made the occasion for relieving 
the springs of industry. If the right hon. 
Gentleman have any schemes of that kind 
to expound to the House, I am sure he 
will be thankful to me for having been a 
useful pioneer, and for having, by a mere 
statement of the facts mentioned in this 
report, laid the matter before the House. 
If the necessities of the case shall pre- 
vent his holding out that expectation, 
I shall have the satisfaction of feeling 
that we who were connected with this 
inquiry, have, so far as time and cit- 
cumstances and ability enabled us, with 
brevity, but as clearly as we could, laid 
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the case before the country and the House; 
and I think we shall approach the financial 
statement with a great degree of informa- 
tion, without which we should not have 
peen able to judge of it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving— 

« That there be laid before this House, Copies 
or Extracts of any Documents relative to the state 
of our Commercial Relations with China, which 
may have been received from the Governor or 
fro many of Her Majesty’s Consuls in that coun- 
try since the Ist day of July, 1847.” 

Mr. EWART seconded the Motion, 
and said that for many years he had taken 
a deep interest in this question, connected 
as it was with the vital interests of our 
commerce and manufactures. For a con- 
siderable time he had thought the period 
had arrived when an enlarged view should 
be taken of our general system of taxation; 
and on the questions of the tea, tobacco, 
and wine duties, he conceived it became a 
Minister who took a comprehensive view of 
the interests of the country to consider 
how far he could reduce our high customs 
duties, in order to encourage the importa- 
tion of such articles in exchange for our 
manufactures; and how far the excise du- 
ties could be reduced to encourage our in- 
dustry at home. Among the mercantile 
and manufacturing communities great anxi- 
ety was felt with regard to the changes 
about to be proposed; as a general sup- 
porter of a liberal Government, he looked, 
therefore, with considerable interest to the 
policy which was about to be pursued. He 
had been a Member of the Committee on 
our relations with China. He entirely con- 
curred in the views of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Cardwell). To his able speech there 
was little toadd. But there was one point 
on which he (Mr. Ewart) wished to dwell. 
It was the severe manner in which the tea 
duties pressed upon the poor of this coun- 
try. Whilst we taxed the rich man’s tea 
but 100 per cent, the duty on the poor 
man’s tea was 390 per cent, and on some 
sorts 350 per cent. This was not the view 
taken by Mr. Pitt in 1796, when he al- 
tered the tea duties. In a speech which 
he made on that occasion, he said— 

_ “It was his intention that the tea duty should 
m no degree be allowed to bear hard on the 
poorer classes of the community. He, therefore, 
meant to exempt from this tax the whole of the 
coarser sorts of tea which was the beverage of the 
poorer classes,” 

Besides which, by means of an ad valorem 
duty, levied through the instrumentality 
of the East India Company, he made the 
duty upon tea proportionate to its sale 
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price. The next point to which he (Mr. 
Ewart) desired to allude was, the effect of 
the reduction of the duties upon coffee and 
cocoa, as compared with the effect of the 
non-reduction of the duty on tea. Within a 
few years the duty upon coffee had been 
reduced from 9d. to 4d. per Ib.; and on 
cocoa, from ls. to 2d.; the effect of this 
reduction had been, that the consumption 
of coffee had increased 500 per cent, and 
that of cocoa 1,000 per cent. On the 
consumption of tea, however, the increase 
had only been 130 per cent. Our consump- 
tion in this country was only between 1 Ib. 
and 2lb. per head, while it was 21b. in 
the Isle of Man, 4]b. in Jersey and 
Guernsey, and in Australia 91b. Lastly, 
he asked, why should we allow this trifling 
barrier of a customs duty to obstruct the 
enormous intercourse of two great nations ? 
On the one hand, there was Great Britain, 
able to consume an immense amount of 
tea, and China, perfectly able to produce 
that amount; on the other hand, there was 
that same China, capable of consuming an 
almost unlimited amount of our manufae- 
tures; yet by this fiscal embargo of a high 
duty the extension of commerce was for- 
bidden, and changes were refused which 
would have been fraught with benefit to 
the poor. He (Mr. Ewart) repeated that 
duties such as this on tea should be very 
seriously considered by the Government, 
and that a comprehensive review should be 
taken of the excise duties also. Since 
1830, when the late Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son brought the whole subject of taxation 
under the consideration of the House, the 
excise duties had been seldom mentioned ; 
but the time was now come when the pro- 
priety of their revision must be considered. 
He was ready to support additional taxation 
upon accumulated property if it were ne- 
eessary; he would not say the same as to 
the income-tax; he thought that ought to 
be considerably lessened ; but realised 
property ought to bear a larger propor- 
tion than it did of the burdens of the 
State. By such a course alone the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country 
could be relieved, and the prosperity and 
safety of every class eventually promoted. 
The CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sure the House will agree 
with me when I state that we are deeply 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
for the able statement he has made in eall- 
ing our attention to the report of the Com- 
mittee which sat to inquire into our com- 
mercial relations with China. I think, 
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however, we must not argue too much 
from the statements he has made, though 
I believe those statements are perfectly 
true, as to the present depressed state of 
the trade with China. I think the state- 
ments which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cardwell) has just made, are in themselves 
sufficient to account for the depression 
which at present prevails in the trade to 
China. Those statements were, in effect 
at least, that the merchants had from the 
first opening of the trade found they were 
carrying on a losing concern. This, I be- 
lieve, is almost universally stated to have 
been the case upon the opening of any new 
trade. It was notoriously the case with 
the States of South America. The whole 
mercantile world rushed at once into that 
trade; the exports increased to a great 
amount, the markets were glutted, prices 
fell, and great disaster was the conse- 
quence. This appears to have been ex- 
actly the case with the first exports of 
British manufactured goods to China. The 
hon. Gentleman stated, the merchants had 
found it a losing concern: the manufactu- 
rers too had found it a losing concern; the 
manufacturers having given it up, the na- 
tive merchants, not deterred by their ex- 
ample, adopted it, and they too found it a 
losing concern. I believe, as I have said 
before, the fact to have been, that the 
Chinese markets had been glutted, in 
the first instance, with the vast quantities 
of goods exported from this country; and 
however lamentable it might be that such 
a check should have been put upon the 
trade, the present depression is the un- 
doubted result of an over-exportation in 
the first instance. It was remarked years 
ago that this would be the case should the 
trade with China be opened; and that 
judgment being founded upon the results 
in similar cases, was found to be correct. 
I mention this because some stress has 
been laid upon a diminution of the trade 
with China in one particular year, without 
looking at its permanent condition. In 
1843, there was an addition of 500,000. 
suddenly to a trade which in the year be- 
fore was only valued at 1,000,0007. In 
the next year, it rose to 2,300,000/.; and 
in the next, 1845, to 2,400,000/. In the 
years 1843, 1844, 1845, the trade more 
than doubled its amount in the preceding 
years; and if in subsequent years there 
was a falling-off, it was not more than 
might have been expected. With regard 
to the general positions laid down by the 
hon. Gentleman, I entirely agree with 
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them. I have not the least doubt that if 
we could lower the price of tea in this 
country, the consumption would be extend. 
ed, and in time the revenue be maintained, 
I have not the least doubt, again, that the 
quantity of goods we send to China must 
materially depend upon the amount of re. 
turns we can get from that country; and 
that to take their tea would considerab| 

extend our exports to China. I have not 
the least doubt, again, that the result of 
this proceeding would be to benefit the 
consumer, the manufacturer, and the ship- 
owner of this country. Nor am I afraid, 
though the loss of revenue might in the 
first instance be very considerable, that it 
would not in time be made up by the in. 
creased consumption of tea in this country, 
That will be true of tea, I have no doubt, 
which has been true of coffee, and of the 
other articles to which my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ewart) alluded. The same arguments 
may be used with regard to tobacco. They 
are true of all articles upon which high 
duties prevail; lower the duties, and in 
time the increased consumption will make 
up for the loss of revenue. Whether a 
larger consumption of tea would diminish 
the consumption of spirits, I do not know. 
I agree with the hon. Gentleman, that if 
there is any article in the world from 
which I should like to see a reduction of 
revenue, it is spirits. Probably an in- 
creased consumption of tea might lead to 
that result; but Iam afraid the supposition 
of taxation depending upon profit and loss 
would not be altogether acceptable in this 
case, because if you only set the diminish- 
ed consumption of spirits against an in- 
creased consumption, of sugar, there must 
be an increase of profit from some other 
source in consequence of the loss by the 
reduction upon tea. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell) said, this loss was not 
likely to happen. The recommendation 
of the Committee is, that the duties on tea 
should be reduced to 1s.; and my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ewart), who spoke of an ad 
valorem duty, concurred in that recom- 
mendation. An ad valorem duty, then, 
would not be advisable; the opinion of the 
Committee was decidedly in favour of a 
moderate fixed rate of duty upon all sorts, 
as much more equitable than ad valorem 
duties. If, then, the duty is to be reduced 
to anything like the amount recommended 
by the Committee, it is impossible it can 
be done without risking some 2,000,000. 
of revenue, and that is not a matter 
to be lightly disposed of. The hon. 
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Member alluded to the distressed state | have all heard with so much pleasure to- 
of the country; and no doubt we may | night, and when he told the House that 

to a very considerable extent if such | the uncivilised Chinese were taking a lesson 
a course is begun, whether in the re-| from us, and were likely to discover the 
duction of the tea duties, or in taking off| advantage of reciprocity treaties, he did 
that tax of which the House has heard | not appear to remember that that was ex- 
this evening, as ‘‘the most iniquitous tax | actly the argument I made use of about 
which can be imposed’’—the window-tax, | two years ago. The hon. Gentleman and 
or the reduction of the tobacco duties, or | his friends have devoured the entire pas- 
any others; but it must be made up from | ture of the revenue, by taking off the du- 
some other source. Whether they are to | ties on timber, which have gone into the 
Jook to an additional income-tax or pro-| pockets of the Norwegians, the Swedes, 

rty-tax I will not pretend to say; but/and the Prussians; by taking the duties 
the House will hear in a few days’ time the | off cotton, which have gone into the pock- 
statement of my noble Friend (Lord J.| ets of the Americans; by taking the du- 
Russell) on the subject of the finances of | ties off grain and brandy and silk, all of 
the country, and then you will be able to| which have gone into the pockets of the 
judge more clearly how it will be possible | different producers of these articles, so 
to meet so large a reduction of the revenue | that no power is left for us to take off the 
as nearly two millions. That such a dimi- | duties of 250 per cent on tea, levied upon 
nution of the resources of the State will! a country which is quite content to raise 
be very severely felt for years to come, I but 65 per cent ad valorem duties upon 
think no one willdeny. I feel that I shall | the produce of Great Britain. About two 
be discharging my duty if, on the present | and a half years ago I recommended the 
occasion, I abstain from saying one word | House to look to China instead of to free 
more on that part of the subject. With | trade in cotton, in silk, in timber, and in 
regard to the Motion of the hon. Gentle-| grain, and to seek an extension of our 
man, I have not the slightest objection to | whole foreign trade by cultivating our com- 
it; I believe it to be merely for certain | mercial intercourse with 300,000,000 of 
consular returns; and I conceive the ob-| people who are so well disposed towards 
ject of the hon. Gentleman chiefly to have | us. But when the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
been to call the attention of the Govern- | Cardwell) told us how the consumption of 
ment to the subject. I can assure the! tea may be increased, and how greatly, from 
hon. Gentleman that it has occupied the | some change of duties in the Isle of Man, 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government | the consumption of tea had increased 
for some time; and what the effect of our there, he forgot to tell us that there was a 
deliberations has been my hon. Friend will | great deal of smuggling in the Isle of 
discover on Friday week, till which time I Man, and that the increase of consumption 
shall refrain from saying anything more on | there is entirely superficial; that, in point 
the question. | of fact, the consumption was just as great 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The hon. Gen-| as before, and that the reduction of the 
tleman the Member for Liverpool (Mr. | duty has only enabled the revenue to take 
Cardwell) appears anxious to extend the the duty, instead of its going into the 
doctrine which has been set forth to-night hands of the smuggler. When the hon. 
—that the true mode of remedying defi-'| Gentleman calculated so surely upon the 
ciencies of income is to take off the bur-| reduction of 1s. 2d. per pound in the duty 
dens from the springs of industry. I on tea raising the quantity annually con- 
think he has had some little experience of | sumed in this country by 24,000,000 Ibs., 
that mode of improving the revenue of the and thereby increasing the revenue derived 
country. I recollect that a Committee of from that article, he forgot to tell the 
the House of Commons upon the Post-| House, by way of illustration, what the 
office duties reported in 1838 that by low- | consumption of tea in the United States 
ering the postage to one penny per letter, | of America really was. The United States 
in the course of three years the deficiency | contains a population of 20,000,000, and, 
of the revenue would be entirely made up. | as the hon. Member justly told us, up to 
Ten years have now elapsed, and that | this time there has been no duty at all 
which in 1838 amounted to 1,800,0001., I upon tea; but the hon. Gentleman forgot 
believe now does not exceed 900,0000. net | to tell us that it is a question now of rais- 
revenue. And when the hon. Member for | ing the revenue in America by a duty upon 


Liverpool made the able speech which we | that article, and that the entire consump- 
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tion is but 19,900,000 Ibs. a year, being 
something less than one pound per head 
per year for that prosperous community. 
But my hon. Friend near me (Mr. Hud- 
son) reminds me that there are other ex- 
amples where the reduction of tariffs does 
not so entirely succeed, as it was generally 
supposed it would do two years ago, when 
everybody was gone free-trade mad, though 
now people are getting a little more sane, 
and thought that the sure mode of raising 
an increased revenue was to reduce the 
tariffs. My hon. Friend reminds me that 
there was a reduction of the tariff on rail- 
ways. I unfortunately mixed myself up 
with certain free-trade directors, and took 
shares in the North Western railway. 
Mr. Glyn, the chairman of that railway 
company, was one of those who thought 
that a reduction of tariffs and low fares 
was quite sure to raise the revenue; and 
I am here one of the victims reaping only 
91. per share. [Mr. Hupson: Eight— 
only eight.] Well, I am not so rich by 
a pound a share as | thought I was—but 
reaping only 81. per share interest instead 
of 101. per cent, and all in consequence of 
lowering the tariff of prices; whilst my 
Protectionist Friend here, of the Midland 
Counties, stoutly resisted any such new- 
fangled doctrine of economy, and main- 
tained his high tariffs, and his constituents 
still continue to enjoy their full receipts. 
Under these circumstances, sorry as I am 
to oppose the reduction of the duty upon 
tea, anxious as I should be to see the re- 
duction of the tea duty made up from those 
old duties which were so lavishly thrown 
away upon timber and corn, and French 
brandies and silks, and a variety of other 
articles from Prussia and elsewhere, with 
their high tariffs, which we were told would 
be shaken by the generous and gracious 
way in which we admitted their produce, 
yet unless I can hear from the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he proposes to make up the 
revenue from those articles which are now 
admitted free—unless I can hear from him 
that he is prepared, instead of an increased 
income or property tax, to lay on a fresh 
duty upon foreign timber, foreign grain, 
foreign brandy, and foreign silks—I am 
afraid I cannot back his prayer to the 
right hon. Gentleman, just at the time 
when we are losing revenue at the rate of 
4,000,0007. a year, to take off another 
million or two, and trust to the success of 
that new doctrine of remedying defi- 
ciencies by relieving the springs of in- 
dustry. 
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Mr. MOFFATT thought the Hong 
and the country were deeply obliged tg 
the hon. Member for Liverpool for hayiy 
brought this subject under their cong), 
deration. The hon. Gentleman had laid 
the matter so well before the House that 
he was unwilling to add one word to what 
the hon. Member had said; but as he had 
some acquaintance with the trade, perhaps 
he might be excused for trespassing upon 
the attention of the House for a few mo. 
ments. Before, however, touching upon 
the question, he must beg to make one or 
two remarks on what had just fallen from 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck). The 
noble Lord had said, that by adopting a 
free-trade system we had given our money 
to the growers of cotton. Now, the fact 
was, that the price of cotton had never 
been so low for the last ten years as it was 
in the autumn of 1846. The noble Lord 
asserted that we had sacrificed revenue by 
reducing the duty upon French brandy, 
The noble Lord would find, however, that 
since the reduction the increased consump- 
tion had been such as to go far towards 
remedying the loss of revenue. Again, 
the noble Lord referred triumphantly to 
the Post Office. When the postage duty 
was reduced to 1d., it was prophesied that 
in five years five times as many letters 
would be carried through the post as would 
make up the loss of revenue arising from 
the reduction. At present the gross re- 
venue of the Post Office, though the mea- 
sure was not yet carried out completely, 
was within five per cent of what it was 
previous to the reduction. He agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
was no fair argument against a reduction 
of these duties to allude to commercial 
losses; those who went into commercial ad- 
ventures must be content to bear those 
losses. This subject ought to be considered 
on higher grounds. He thought it resolved 
itself into two questions—a question of jus- 
tice to China, and of expediency towards our 
own people. In the year of the great treaty 
with China, we dictated the terms (3 to 64 
per cent ad valorem duty) upon which they 
should accept our goods. At the cannons 
mouth that treaty was signed, and the 
Chinese were in no position to enforce 4 
system of reciprocity. The consequence 
was that this country maintained a duty 
of upwards of 200 per cent upon their sta- 
ple commodity of export. He thought, then, 
that as a matter of justice to China this 
measure was required. As a matter of 
expediency towards ourselves, the mea 
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sure was equally desirable, looking at it 
as @ means of improving the morals and 
social comforts of the people, and giving a 
stimulus to the manufactures of this coun- 
try. Upon these grounds he hoped the 
proposition would receive the serious con- 
sideration of the Government. He admit- 
ted that the question of revenue was a se- 
rious one; but he could not admit that a 
loss of 2,000,0007. would result from the 
proposed reduction in the tea duty. He 
was quite satisfied that such a reduction 
might be made as would prove a great and 

rmanent relief to the people of this coun- 
try, without causing any equivalent loss to 
the revenue. He believed, indeed, that a 
great advantage might be conferred upon 
trade by incurring only a very slight loss 
to the revenue. 

Mr. W. BROWN rose to give in his ad- 
hesion to the opinions which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Liverpool. 
The hon. Gentleman was quite correct in 
asserting, that in the article of tea, as in 
all other articles, the reduction of duty 
would lead to an increased consumption. 
That had been invariably found to be the 
case; and the converse of the proposition 
was equally true, that an increase of duty 
would lead to a decreased consumption. It 
became then a mere question for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to consider how far 
he could reduce the duty upon tea, and 
yet maintain the revenue. He was glad 
to find that ina great measure his right 
hon. Friend coincided with the hon Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, and he hoped that at no 
distant day he would have the courage to 
take the bull by the horns; and if he could 
not obtain sufficient revenue from tea, to 
procure it from some other sources. He 
thought there were plenty of other com- 
modities which it would be quite as just 
totax as tea. Why not, for example, ex- 
tend the legacy and probate duty to es- 
tates? He hoped, however, that the whole 
subject. of taxation would soon be taken up 
and revised, and put upon a more perma- 
nent footing than at present. Looking to 
it as affecting the moral welfare and condi- 
tion of the people, he thought the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Liverpool was 
entitled to the best consideration of the 
Government. 

Mr. MASTERMAN rose to express 
his satisfaction that this matter had been 
brought forward, for it would at all events 
have the good effect of bringing it under 
the consideration of the House. He feared 
1t would be very difficult to levy an ad 
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valorem duty when all the sales did not 
pass through one channel; but he must 
repeat his satisfaction that the subject 
had been introduced, and he had no doubt 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should find any revenue to spare, he would 
apply it towards reducing the duty upon 
tea, 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that there 
could but be one opinion as to the impor- 
tance of a reduction of the duty on tea; 
and he hoped that whatever reduction 
might be made, the public would have 
the benefit of it. It appeared, from 
the returns on.the table, that in 1815, 
19,000,000 lbs. of tea were imported, and 
that the cost in China was 3,500,0001.; 
and that in 1846 the price paid for 
46,000,000 lbs., was 3,000,0002., being 
500,0002. less for 46,000,000 Ibs. than for 
19,000,000 Ibs. in 1815. If the duty was 
reduced to 1s. per Ib., the consumption, to 
prevent loss of revenue, must increase to 
90,000,000 lbs. Now, could that increase 
in the consumption take place without 
causing a reduction in the consumption of 
coffee? One pound of tea was equivalent 
to three pounds of coffee; and as the duty 
on foreign coffee was 6d. per Ib., if the 
tea duty was reduced to one shilling per 
pound, it would encourage the consumption 
of tea in preference to coffee. If the re- 
duction of the duty would have the effect 
of reducing the consumption of spirits, he 
considered it would be a great benefit to 
the country, and he would vote for the re- 
duction, whatever loss it might be to the 
revenue. If, however, the increased de- 
mand for tea could not be supplied, the re- 
duction of the duty to 1s, would either in- 
crease the cost price in China, or the 
selling price in this country; in either case 
the public would not get the benefit, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
lose the duty. It was said that the reduc- 
tion of the duty on tea would increase the 
exports of cotton and woollen goods from 
this country to China, which of late have 
decreased, and did not amount to more 
than 2,000,000/.; but we now imported 
from China tea, silk, and silver to the 
amount of 8,000,0007. How did we pay 
the difference? With opium. If any- 
thing could be done to put an end to that 
infamous traffic, they might then expect 
to increase the export of manufactured 
goods. The tea used by the poor was 
taxed three times as much as that used by 
the rich; and if they wished to give cheap 
tea to the poor, and increase its consump- 
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tion, they should adopt the principle of an 
ad valorem duty. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that if his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down had read the 
evidence given with respect to an ad valo- 
rew duty on tea, he would no doubt have 
come to the conclusion, as he had done, 
that, however just the principle was in 
theory, it never could be reduced into prac- 
tice. The most experienced tea merchants 
and tea brokers had declared that it would 
be utterly impossible to impose an equit- 
able ad valorem duty. His hon. Friend 
had referred to the opium trade; but that 
drug had invariably been paid for in Sycee 
silver. The demand for opium in China 
was, unfortunately, so great, that for that, 
and for that alone, they paid in metal, 
while in every other case the operations of 
trade were carried on by means of barter. 
The noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) would 
allow him to say, that he was incorrect in 
the statement which he had made with re- 
spect to the smuggling in the Isle of Man. 
He denied that there had been any smug- 
gling of tea into the Isle of Man, or out of 
it. The noble Lord had referred to a fail- 
ure of the experiment of the diminution of 
duties. 


the diminution of duties had led to a very | 


considerable augmentation of the revenue. 

Mr. Auperman SIDNEY said, that 
there were some fallacies in the arguments 
as to the augmentation of the consumption 
of tea. He had looked carefully over the 
report of the Committee, and found from 
that report that in 180] the consumption 
per head was 1 Ib. 3 oz. In 1844 the price 
was not one-third of what it was in 1801, 
and still he found the consumption only 
augmented to 1 lb. 100z. There was no 
doubt that if the duty on tea was lowered, 
the consumption would increase, and the 
profits of the merchant would also mate- 
rially increase. At present they had great 
cause to complain of the unfavourable state 
of the trade with China. The question, 
however, was one for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and he asked him to pause 
before he expected the consumption of 
24,000,000 Ibs. of tea to augment to 
46,000,000 lbs. To have such an in- 
creased consumption, the quantity per head 
must amount to 2lb. 7 0z. He ventured to 
say, that we must live for another half cen- 
tury before we could prevail on the people 
of this country to consume such an enor- 
mous quantity of tea. He was practically 
engaged in that branch of business, and he 
begged to say, that he differed from the 
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hon Member for Liverpool in his state. 
ment that in a respectable family the eon. 
sumption oftea was 13 lbs. perhead. The 
thing was altogether fanciful. Some old 
women—washerwomen for instance—who 
lived upon tea, might consume this amount; 
but any gentleman taking half a pound per 
week would find his nerves so unstrung 
that he could not enjoy the blessings of 
sleep. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, that no one ex. 
pected an increase of consumption to take 
place amongst those to whom price was no 
object ; but they expected an increase of 
consumption to take place by those using 
tea who did not at present enjoy the article 
at all. It was a fact well ascertained, that 


; but a small portion of the population of 


Ireland consumed tea; and he could not 
doubt that the increase of the consumption 
of tea consequent upon a reduction of the 
duty would materially diminish the con- 
sumption of spirits. He ecngratulated the 
House on the unanimity which prevailed 
on this oceasion, and thought he was able 
to point out a way by which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer might relieve the 
country without endangering the Exche- 
quer. In 1846 the consumption of tea 
was 46,700,000 lbs. ; in 1847 it fell to 


| 45,500,000 Ibs.; and no larger consump- 
| tion could be reckoned on for the present 


year than 44,000,000 lbs. If there was 
one article more than another which had 
shown a tendency to decrease in price, it 
was tea. In 1831 the consumption of tea 
was 31,000,000Ibs.; the price per 1b. 
being 10d. higher than it was last year. 
In that short period we saw an increased 
consumption of 15,000,000 Ibs. This con- 
sumption of tea had gone on pari passu, 
with a corresponding consumption of all 
other articles. He did not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who had called the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject, or with 
the report, that so large a reduction as 
1s. 24d. would be either desirable for the 
interests of commerce, for the benefit of 
the consumer, or the interests of the Ex- 
chequer. The stock was too small to bear 
such an increased consumption without a 
large augmentation of the cost price in 
bond. At the same time, he believed that 
a reduction from Zs. 24d. to 1s. 6d. might 
be made without any material augmenta- 
tion of the first price in bond, and without 
any reduction of the revenue even in the 
first years. The basis of the calculation 
was a consumption of 44,000,000 Ibs., 
which, at 2s, 23d. would give 4,858,0001,; 
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and as the largest portion of the tea used 
was sold at 4s. per lb., there could be little 
doubt that a reduction of the duty of 83d. 
would lead to a reduction in the price of 
tea of 1s.; so that the same tea which was 
now sold at 4s. would be sold at 3s. Cal- 
culating that the same amount of money 
was spent as at present, the consumption 
would rise to 59,000,000 Ibs. the first year. 
That was an increase of 15,000,000 lbs.; 
the same which had taken place on the 
reduction of 10d. during the last eight or 
nine years. This would give a revenue of 
4,450,0007.; and adding the increased 
quantity of sugar which would be required 
for the increased quantity of tea, it would 
give a gross revenue of 4,912,0001.; 
whereas if the present duties were main- 
tained, there would not be a revenue of 
more than 4,858,000/. He had merely 
taken an opportunity of throwing out this 
suggestion, that there might be a reduc- 
tio made in the duty upon tea without a 
loss to the revenue, whilst the increase in 
the consumption would be no more than 
the present stock of tea would supply. 
The stock on hand was now about a year 
and a quarter’s consumption, and there 
were 6,000,000 lbs. coming from China. 
The stock on hand and the quantity on the 
road would, therefore, be sufficient to meet 
a demand for an additional 15,000,000 lbs. 
of tea. 

Mr. HUDSON hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not be in- 
duced by the specious arguments which 
were addressed to him to fall into the 
speculative projects recommended by the 
hon, Member for Liverpool and his Friends 
onthe other side of the House. We might 
goon reducing duties; but we must not 
expect, from such reductions, an increase 
of consumption or of the revenue. To at- 
tempt to reduce the duty upon tea, in the 
present state of the finances of the country, 
would occasion great inconvenience. He 
was happy to see that the hon. Member for 
Salford had found out that a reduction of 
duty did not always lead to an increased 
consumption of the article. This question 
must be considered at some future day, when 
the revenue could better afford a reduction. 
The hon. Member for Salford was somewhat 
retreating from his free-trade principles. 
He must take that Gentleman’s speech as 
an indication from that important district 
that those principles were not quite so po- 
Pular there as they were sometime ago. 
Reductions of this kind had not always 
tended to the advantage of the conusmer, 
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for the amount of the reduction had al- 
most invariably gone into the pockets of 
the foreigner. We had already sacrificed 
large sums for the benefit of the foreigner, 
and what return had we received? Had 
the reduction which had taken place in the 
duty on cotton, for instance, or in the tim- 
ber duties, been attended with any benefi-, 
cial results? He had an account of the 
quantity of cotton exported from Hull. In 
1846, there were 45,000 bales of raw cot- 
ton exported; and in 1847, 75,000 bales. 
Of cotton twist, in 1846, there were ex- 
ported 81,000 bales; and in 1847, 46,000 
bales. Did not this show that other coun- 
tries were becoming manufacturers them- 
selves? China was one of the nations he 
was most anxious and ready to trade with; 
but we were not in a condition to sacrifice 
revenue in order to increase that trade. 
The House had been taking off duties one 
after another, and had prevented the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from carrying his 
principles any further. He dared him to 
do it. His Exchequer-bills would soon go 
to a discount if he did. The hon. Member 
for Salford now came forward, and avowed 
at once that this principle would not do. 
He admitted that the effect of the principle 
was not so much to cheapen the article as to 
put a larger sum of money into the pockets 
of the foreigner. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J. Wilson) had spoken of a 15,000,0001b. in- 
crease, which he attributed to the reduc- 
tion of 10d. in the pound ; but the House 
must not forget that during the last thir- 
teen years the population of this country 
had increased to an enormous extent. The 
hon. Gentleman had said, ‘‘ Oh! give the 
people more tea, and they will buy more 
sugar.”’ But where was the money? A 
poor man, who with a large family had to 
depend upon 12s. a week, had not much 
money to expend in tea and sugar. It was 
all very well to make a speech about in- 
creased consumption of these articles in 
the event of a reduction of the duties, and 
the consequent increase to the revenue; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
find that the difficulty was not so trifling 
as the hon. Gentleman would have him be- 
lieve. The free-trade mania, which raged 
to such an extent a few months ago, ap- 
peared to be subsiding. Not long ago 
there was scarcely a railway board in Eng- 
land that was not all for free trade; and 
he had to be continually reminding those 
with whom he was connected of the great 
danger of losing a certainty in their at- 
tempt to get a speculative gain. The fact 
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was, that at the present moment there was 
scarcely a railway board that was not con- 
vinced, by experience, that low prices 
would not do in all cases, and that the 
system of cheap fares must be used 
with great discretion and judgment. He 
believed that if they had maintained the 
, timber duty, it would have been of no dis- 
advantage to the country. But, with re- 
gard to the duty on tea, he believed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
power to reduce it. He had at present a 
deficiency of 4,000,000/.; and he (Mr. 
Hudson) wanted to know what the hon. 
Member for London would say if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were to propose to 
take off a very large amount of the duty 
upon tea, which might have the effect of 
causing a further deficiency in the revenue 
of 1,500,0007. He wondered what that 
hon. Gentlemanjg friends in the city of 
London would say to such a proposition. 
Indeed, he did not believe that the hon. 
Member himself would support the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in such a course. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
objected, and rightly objected, to any such 
proposition, notwithstanding the sort of 
indemnity which the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford was always prepared to give on such 
occasions, viz.—‘* Manchester says it’s all 
right; never mind the revenue; its sure to 
right itself.”” He would be one of the 
very first to reduce the duty on tea as soon 
as the state of the country could bear it; 
but at present he felt bound to offer to 
the proposition for reduction his strongest 
opposition. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, congra- 
tulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the great amount of support he had 
received on the present occasion. He had 
never read or heard of an instance in 
which a Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
received so general and so gratuitous sup- 
port from all sides of the House. First, 
came the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
who contended that not a particle of the 
duty ought to come off tea; and afterwards 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Hud- 


son) laid his royal mandate upon the Chan- | [ 


eellor of the Exchequer, and dared him 
to take the duty off tea, at the same time 
taking care to tell him that, in refusing 
to do so, he was turning his back on his 
own principles. Next, came the hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him (Alderman Sidney), 
who got up and gave the result of his 
great experience on this question. The 
hon. Gentleman wanted no alteration in 
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the duties, He preferred to have the ty 
trade select rather than numerous, and 
therefore the duty should not be taken of, 
The hon. Member for Salford, too, whose 
services had often proved so valuable, 
but who seldom thought it any part of his 
duty to take a share in the debates, had 
risen not once but twice this evening, first 
to sustain the window-tax, and now to pro. 
test against any interference with the day 
upon tea; and, indeed, hon. Gentlemen on 
all sides and of all shades of politics had 
got up to say, some in mild and some in 
strong language, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought not to take the 
duty off tea. He might well congn. 
tulate the right hon. Gentleman on the 
wonderful unanimity with which he had 
been supported; and he was glad to seize 
upon this ground of offering him his con. 
gratulations, for he feared that when he 
came to consider the arguments which had 
been used, he should not have many con- 
pliments to offer. The noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had said that those only 
were consistent who opposed such redue- 
tions, and he said all the rest of the world 
had gone mad in favour of free trade; but 
he was inclined to think that all the rest 
of the world were likely to return the 
compliment. The noble Lord enumerated 
certain articles in which there had been 
free trade—viz., cotton, corn, brandy, and 
timber. Now, with regard to corn, he had 
yet to learn that the taking off the duty 
had caused any depression to the British 
farmer. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hu- 
son) had no doubt prophesied that the re- 
sult of that step would be, that they would 
have corn selling at 36s. in twelve months. 
[Mr. Hupson: I never said so; but that 
in times of abundance corn might be at 
36s.] Certainly the hon. Gentleman had 
led the House to believe that most disas- 
trous consequences would follow to the 
farmer; but such had not yet been exper 
enced. Then, as to brandy—the duty was 
reduced from 22s. 10d. to 15s., and the 
immediate result was so great an increase 
in the importation as to replace the revenue. 
Lord G. Bentixck:. No, no! that's mis 
take.] If the noble Lord would be kind 
enough to inspect the returns, he would find 
the facts to be as he had stated. The re 
turns showed that the quantity had risen 
from a million to a million and a half. Then 
the noble Lord referred to the case of cotton; 
and he was supported in his arguments Py 
the hon. Member for Sunderland. In spite 
of the experience of last year with re 
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to cotton, the noble Lord spoke of the 
change in the duty on that article as the 
nistaken application of free trade. Well, 
in taking the duty off cotton, they had 
had the advantage of the noble Lord’s 
support. The hon. Member for Sun- 
derland had got up and read to them 
a paper to show that the exports of cot- 
ton from Hull were larger during the last 
than the previous year. If he perceived 
the drift of his argument, it was to show 
that more cotton had gone to the Continent 
last summer than had gone in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
Did he suppose that more manufactures 
would have been produced here, if in ad- 
dition to the other difficulties with which we 
had had to contend in competing with the 
cotton manufacturers of the Continent, we 
had also laboured under the disadvantages 
of burdens in the shape of duties, which 
the foreigner had not to bear? He was 
extremely happy to hear from the hon. 
Gentleman that the exports of cotton had 
inereased from our English ports; and he 
trusted they would continue to increase. 
He trusted that the German manufacturer 
night long continue to employ some of his 
friends in Liverpool as their brokers for 
furnishing them with supplies of cotton. 
He knew that that was the case at the 
present moment. If it would pay the 
German to buy his cotton at Liverpool and 
to take it to Germany, to be manufactured 
there, what would be the position of the 
Manchester manufacturer, who bought the 
cotton at Liverpool, and had merely to carry 
it thirty miles to his mill at Manchester? 
So much for the madness of free trade in 
corn, in brandy, and in cotton. Reverting 
to the subject of tea, all he ventured to 
state to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, that a falling-off in the revenue there 
must be. The trade which was carried 
on at an average loss of 35 or 40 per cent 
would not last. If it could not be increased 
and made profitable, it would diminish till 
it became remunerative. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to think he had 
given him a triumphant answer, when he 
said there was over-trading to China. The 
China trade had been open fifteen years; 
and when it reached 2,000,000U. of exports 
for 300,000,000 of people, the Minister 
Yentured to censure it as over-trading! 
Well, but if it was over-trading, the trade 
Would be less in future, and in that case 
the revenue from tea must be expected 
‘o diminish at all events. And the 
question which he had submitted to the 





Chancellor of the Exchequer was sim- 
ply, whether, taking the subject in con- 
nexion with all the matters which would 
fall to be considered, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought such a reduction could be 
made in the duty on tea as would encou- 
rage the consumption and sustain the re- 
venue? 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at One o’elock. 
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AUDIT OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS BILL. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE moved the Second 
Reading of the Audit of Railway Accounts 
Bill. In doing so he disclaimed entirely 
being actuated by any kind of hostility 
to those undertakings. No one who saw 
the vastness of these works, and the de- 
gree of science and skill required for their 
construction, and how materially they had 
benefited the country, could be otherwise 
than favourably disposed towards them. 
It was said that the Government had no 
right to interfere in the management of rail- 
ways, because they were mere private pro - 
perty; but he wholly denied the proposition. 
They were created by a suspension of the 
ordinary laws of property. No kind of 
property was more regarded in England 
than land; and yet in favour of railway 
companies the owners of land were com- 
pelled to sell it. Undertakings favoured 
in this manner had no right to plead ex- 
emption from legislative interference; and 
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the Legislature had the fullest right to 
watch and regulate the movements of rail- 
way directors. It was said, too, that they 
should let well alone; if things were well, 
he might be content to do so, but he came 
to a different conclusion. The Legislature, 
too, had already interfered with them in 
many instances. The magnitude of the 
interests involved called for investigation 
and scrutiny; it behoved the Legislature 
to see that the vast powers railway com- 
panies possessed of raising and dealing 
with capital were properly applied. The 
amount of money placed in the hands of rail- 
way companies was increasing year by year 
in a fearful ratio. Previous to 1826, the 
capital invested in railways did not exceed 
1,500,0001.; from 1826 to 1835, the amount 
authorised by Parliament was 19,000,0001.; 
in 1836-1837, 36,000,000/.; 1844-1845, 
74,000,0007.; 1846, 132,000,000/.; 1847, 
38,000,0007.—Total, 324,000,0007. Did 
not the magnitude of that sum render the 
interposition of the Legislature a duty ? 
And if they found this enormous sum gra- 
dually increasing at a fearful ratio, the 
necessity of that interposition became still 
greater. The sum required under Railway 
Acts during the last year, which exhibited 


a great falling-off, compared with the 
years preceding it, was 38,000,000. The 
whole annual expenditure of the nation 
for its Army, Navy, and Government, was 


17,000,0007. But it was not merely the 
amount of capital involved in these enter- 
prises that made interference necessary; 
the mode in which it was dealt with also 
required attention. The property of a 
railway company consisted partly in its 
own capital, partly in what it borrowed; 
and it was most important that those who 
lent this money should have the power of 
knowing on what security they parted with 
it. If they analysed many of the events 
of the last two years, he believed this 
power of borrowing, joined with induce- 
ments to do so at high rates of interest, 
would be found to have been great ele- 
ments in the recent disorganisation of 
commercial and financial affairs. The 
Bank of England itself, he understood, had 
become a purchaser of railroad securities 
to the amount of 2,500,0007. The pre- 
sent mode of auditing the accounts of rail- 
road companies was insufficient; no sen- 
sible person could rely on it, and he there- 
fore thought that the peculiar condition 
of these speculations required that there 
should be an independent auditor appoint- 
ed, who should examine into and report 
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upon the accounts when called upon by, 
certain number of shareholders, and in his 
examination separate the two sources of 
income—traffic and capital. What he pro. 
posed by the Bill was this—when a ¢g. 
tain number of shareholders applied for ay 
independent audit of the accounts of g 
company, the Government Railway Board 
should be empowered to appoint an auditor 
for this purpose. He did not propose that 
the person so appointed should have any 
power of imposing any penalty or punish. 
ment; all he asked was that he should hare 
good access to all documents, and fall 
power of making the investigation—thathe 
might state his opinion frankly, and transmit 
it to the Railway Department that it might 
be a public document open to reference by 
that and the other House of Parliament, 
Railway companies had two separate modes 
of obtaining money to make a dividend; 
one, out of actual profits, the other out of 
their capital. This occurred when a line 
was only partly completed, or when being 
complete from terminus to terminus, it got 
a Bill to extend itself by branches. The 
whole position of a company might be al- 
tered by increasing its capital and issuing 
new shares; and those who lent it money 
had a security very different from the real 
one: this was made possible by a mystifiea- 
tion of the accounts, and the mixing up 
two sources of property which ought al- 
ways to be kept separate. Suppose the 
capital of a railroad was 100,000/., and it 
paid a dividend of 5 per cent, or 5,0001.; 
supposing its profits fell off, so that it could 
only give 3,000/. as a dividend, yet with 
power to call its capital to its aid, or of 
paying out of the main capital some of the 
expenses of the working of the line, the 
greater dividend of 5,0001. could still be 
sustained. When they considered the 
enormous temptations those who adminis- 
tered these funds were exposed to, the 
House would see that some remedy ought 
to be provided. Upon these grounds he 
rested the measure he had brought before 
the House. He knew it might be objected 
that it did not go far enough, and if he had 
followed his own view, he should have made 
it more stringent; but he had thought it 
better to try the Bill in its present shape, 
reserving to himself the power, if neces 
sary, of bringing the subject again under 
the consideration of Parliament. The Bill 
would give to a certain number of share- 
holders (he had not fixed the precise num- 
ber) a power, not of vexatiously prying into 
the concerns of the company, but of pro- 
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tecting their interests by applying for the 
appointment of an auditor to be selected 
by the Railway Board; and in order to 

revent any undue surprise it was required 
that the proprietors so applying should 
have been proprietors for a year at least. 
It had been suggested that when a Bill for 
any railroad, or Amalgamation Bill, or 
Branch Bill, came before their Lordships, 
they should require that before the second 
reading of the Bill there should be an audit 
of the accounts by an independent auditor. 
He was very far from saying it might not 
be necessary to resort to that course; but 
such a measure, however good in itself, 
would not meet the object of his Bill, be- 
cause many of the railroad companies 


‘which might be proper objects of his Bill 


might not come before their Lordships at 
all. With respect to the provisions of the 
Bill (which had very few clauses), he pro- 
posed that a balance-sheet of the company 
should be submitted to the Railway Com- 
missioners, who would be empowered to 
appoint an auditor to report upon it, the 
report to be in duplicate, one part to be 
presented to the Railway Commissioners. 
As to the expense of the audit, he thought 
the party who called for the audit should pay 
the expense of it, if, in the judgment of the 
Railway Commissioners, the call should ap- 
appear tohave been unnecessary. Theeffect 
of this measure, and of the separation of the 
capital from the revenue accounts, would be 
to prevent the misapplication of the capital, 
and to secure the public against being de- 
ceived by a fallacious appearance of con- 
tinued prosperity. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read a 
second time, observing that.he should post- 
pone the Committee until it should suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Eart of GRANVILLE said, a 
measure was wanted that should prevent 
the large privileges given to railway com- 
panies from being abused, and money be- 
ing expended in a manner in which it 
ought not to be. He did not think the 
Bill went so far as that; but as far as it 
did go it was beneficial, and should have 
his support. Shareholders had a just right 
to know how their property was disposed 
of; and although the Legislature had 
made provision for that object, there was 
an impression in the public mind that the 
intentions of the Legislature had not been 
fulfilled. The auditors of railway compa- 
mes were chosen from persons most active 
m the management of the concern, and the 
Public impression was that there was some- 

§ hot quite sound in railway accounts. 





Lorp KINNAIRD did not oppose the 
Bill, but he did not approve of unnecessary 
interference with railway interests. It was 
true that great powers were given to rail- 
way companies, and it was very desirable 
that they should be placed upon a better 
system; but constant attempts to interfere 
with the management of these great in- 
terests was a serious evil. The Bill, he 
thought, would be to a certain extent in- 
effective; for it would take such a time be- 
fore any person gould go carefully through 
the accounts (which must be examined 
most minutely) that some months at least 
must elapse before a report could be made. 

Lorp ASHBURTON agreed with the 
noble Lord who had just spoken, that any 
vexatious interference with these great in- 
terests, in respect to their profits, would be 
the grossest injustice; but he did not con- 
sider that to be the aim and intention of 
the Bill, which merely obliged railway 
companies to do that which every public 
body was ready to do and in the habit of 
doing. This audit would not give the 
power of revealing any honest secret con- 
nected with the interests of the company; 
but if a company was going on a false prin- 
ciple of profit, paying a dividend of 10 per 
cent when the real profit was only 6 per 
cent, that was a fact very proper to be dis- 
closed. The persons most interested in 
the audit were the shareholders themselves, 
who comprehended widows, and orphans, 
and others, whose whole property was in- 
vested in these great undertakings, and 
who ought to have an opportunity of know- 
ing what was the real state of the com- 
pany, and that they were not risking their 
money in a concern which rested upon an un- 
sound foundation. He confessed he should 
himself prefer a regular periodical audit of 
railway accounts; for, looking at the com- 
plication of these accounts, capital being 
blended with the revenue derived from 
traffic, it was a difficult thing for share- 
holders to unravel and understand them. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE explained some of 
the details, and Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 


mee ete 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 11, 1848. 


MinuTEs.] PuBiic BiLts.—1° Poor Removal; Adminis- 
tration of Justice (No. 1). 

2° Administration of Justice (No. 2); Courts of Special 
and Petty Sessions; Protection of Justices from Vexa- 
tious Actions; Jewish Disabilities. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By a great many hon. Members, 
from an immense number of places, for and against the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill.—By Mr. Christopher, from In- 
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habitants of Humberstone (Lincoln), for Better Obser- 
vanee of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Lushington, from 
Ministers of various Denominations in North India, re- 
specting the Validity of Marriages (India).—By several 
hon. Members, from various places, complaining of the 
Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland); and 
for and against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. 
Frewen, from Clyst Honiton (Devon), against the Estab- 
lishment of Romish Bishoprics.—By Mr. Pattison, and 
the Earl of Shelburne, from several places, for Inquiry 
respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Sir T. Acland, 
from South Molton, Mr. W. Miles, from Attorneys of 
Wincanton, and Mr. Ward, from Attorneys and Solici- 
tors of Sheffield, for Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Cer- 
tificates.—By Viscount Mahon, from Hertford, for Re- 
peal of Duty on Carriages and Horses.—By Mr. Walter, 
from Nottingham, for Reduction of the Duty on Tea.— 
From Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity, of Cheltenham, for Extension of the Benefit So- 
cieties Act. —By Colonels Conolly and Verner, from seve- 
ral places in Ireland, for Encouragement to Schools in 
connexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland). 
— By Mr. Gibson Craig, from Kirkcaldy, for Repeal of 
the Game Laws.—From the Hon. Sir Richard Broun, 
Bart., for Production of the Correspondence relating to 
the Halifax and Quebec Railway.—By Lord Ashley, from 
several places, for Sanitary Regulations.—From Cork, 
for Alteration of Law respecting Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland).—By Mr. G. Craig, from Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, for Reform in the Medical Profes- 
sion.—By Mr. W. Miles, from Guardians of the Wincan- 
ton Union, for Alteration of the Law relating to Mendi- 
cancy.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from Torquay, and Mr. E. 
Ellice, from Coventry, for Retrenchment of the Naval 
and Military Expenditure.—By the Earl of Mulgrave, 
from Scarborough, against the Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws.—By Mr. Walter, from Nottingham, for Alteration 
of Law respecting Parochial ts.—By Mr. E. 
Ellice, from Poor Law Officers, of various places, for 
a Superannuation Fund; from Coventry, for the Abo- 
lition of the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. Walter, from 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, for Alteration of the Law of Settle- 
ment, and Parochial Assessment. — By Mr. G. Craig, 
from Kirkcaldy, for Inquiry respeeting Turnpike Roads 
(Seotland). 


ELECTION COMMITTEES. 

[In consequence of the absence of Mr. 
Cummine Bruce and Sir Rosert Price 
from the House when their names were 
called to serve on Election Committees, 
those hon. Members were ordered to 
be taken into custody by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms; but having in the course of the 
evening explained their absence, they were 
ordered to be discharged. | 





VAGRANCY. 

Mr. W. MILES wished to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Commission a 
question relating to vagrancy. Ilad the 
right hon. Gentleman turned his attention 
to the point; and if so, did he intend to 
propose any legislative enactment on the 
subject ? 

Mr. C. BULLER assured his hon. Friend 
that not only had the subject engaged his 
own attention, but it was one to which the 
attention of all the Commissioners had been 
frequently and most painfully directed. He 
was endeavouring to obtain the fullest pos- 
sible information connected with it, as he 
had reason to know from the communica- 
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tions he already had received, that it wa, 
a great and growing evil. At the same 
time his hon. Friend would, he was gure 
not press him to state more than that the 
subject was under the serious consideratioy 
of the authorities. This he would Bay to 


his hon. Friend, that if it should appear 
the subject was an evil of that magnitude 
that required legislative interferenee, he 
might be assured that he (Mr. C. Buller) 
would not fail to propose it. 


NAVY PAYMASTERS AND PURSERS, 

Captain PECHELL inquired of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty if it was in. 
tended to make provision in the Estimates 
for completing the retired list of paymas. 
ters and pursers to the numbers recom. 
mended in the report of the Committee of 
Flag Officers in 1842; and also, if the Board 
of Admiralty had taken into consideration 
the several memorials of the commanders 
and lieutenants with regard to a retired 
list, and of the masters with respect to the 
rank they hold in the service ? 

Mr. WARD said, that no provision had 
been made in the Navy Estimates for com- 
pleting the retired list of paymasters and 
pursers; and that, whenever the discussion 
should come on, he should be prepared to 
show that those parties had already re 
ceived a full equivalent for what they had 
given up. With regard to the memorials 
of the commanders and lieutenants, he 
could only say, that the Board of Admi- 
ralty did not feel themselves justified in 
making any further retired list of masters 
and commanders, and lieutenants. 


DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Mr. C. PEARSON could not pretend 
that he was altogether uninitiated in the 
practices of a deliberative assembly; but 
as it was some years since he appeared as 
a debater, and as he was labouring under 
the fashionable complaint, he hoped for s 
larger share than usual of the indulgence 
which the House invariably awarded to 
new Members. He lamented, in common 
with other hon. Members, that religious 
topics had been introduced into the debate 
—topics but little adapted to the heated 
atmosphere of a political assembly. He 
had hoped, that from the mild and mode- 
rate manner in which the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
had brought forward the question, it would 
have been discussed solely upon the broad 
principle of civil liberty. But many of 
those who had addressed the House, had, 
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from conscientious motives, given the dis- 
cussion a religious direction. Those, 
therefore, who represented large constitu- 
encies might deem themselves bound to 
take that view also of the subject, in order 
to prevent their conduct from being mis- 
understood by those to whom they had to 
ive an account. But if this subject were 
to be discussed as a religious subject, it 
pehoved them to be exceedingly careful 
that, while they used great frankness and 
candour, as well as great courtesy, they 
should especially strive to avoid encroach- 
ing upon the feelings of those whose sen- 
timents upon the subject were opposed to 
their own. He, for: one, felt bound to 
state, that he did not participate in the 
sentiments expressed by the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), who, 
although he intended on this occasion to 
vote on the same side of the question as 
he (Mr. C. Pearson) did, had arrived at 
the same conclusion with himself, not only 
by a different but by a directly opposite 
route. That hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed himself in favour of a religious 
conformity taking the shape of religious 
truth. He could support the Bill upon no 
such grounds. It appeared to him that if 
the House adopted that view of the case, 
they most be prepared to return to the 
Test Acts, the Corporation Acts, the Act 
of Conformity, and the Act of Uniformity. 
The State had no right to coerce the con- 
sciences of men, and cast them in the 
mould of conformity as a condition for 
their obtaining public employment. He 
should support the Bill upon the principle 
of religious liberty. He was aware it had 
been said, and he adhered to the proposi- 
tion even to its fullest extent, that the ul- 
timate result of this measure would be the 
admission of Mahometans into the House 
of Commons. Now, he did not hesitate 
to say, that if the son of Ramohun Roy, 
inheriting his father’s virtues, and imi- 
tating his conduct, should receive the con- 
fidence of a large constituency, and be re- 
tumed to that House, he believed the 
House would be prepared to recognise the 
broad principle of civil and religious lib- 
erty, and admit that son of Ramohun Roy. 
It had been said by the hon. Member for 
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which had been directed against them, had 
been subjected, there was no disparage- 
ment that more severely wounded their 
feelings than that of being called Jews, and 
the spitting upon their gabardines. But 
if to spit upon their gabardines, and to call 
them Jews, was considered persecution, 
what were they to say of the imputations, 
and those of the severest character, which, 
within the walls of the House of Commons, 
had recently been cast upon that body ? 
The speech to which he more immediately 
referred, and upon which he should make 
a few remarks, had since assumed a place 
among the literature of the country. He 
regretted deeply that the hon. Member— 
he meant the hon. Member for Midhurst 
(Mr. Walpole)— should have permitted 
himself to have given it this prominent po- 
sition, containing, as it did, expressions in 
regard to the Jews that conveyed imputa- 
tions which he had no right to cast upon 
them. It had been said that the exclusion 
of the Jews was conformable to other ex- 
clusions sanctioned by the law of the land ; 
and the hon. Member for Midhurst in- 
stanced the cases of age, sex, and pro- 
perty, as being tests applied to all persons, 
whether Jews or Christians. But the only 
reply he (Mr. C. Pearson) thought it ne- 
cessary to make to such an argument was, 
that it was not proposed to admit either 
Jewish minors, Jewish women, or Jewish 
paupers into Parliament. All that the 
Jews claimed, or rather all that was claim- 
ed for them, was, the right of eligibility— 
a right to be elected in common with every 
other individual in the country. He stood 
there as an elector of the city of London, 
which had returned this Gentleman (Mr. 
Rothschild) — one of between 6,000 and 
7,000 persons who composed the ancient 
livery companies of the city of London, 
consisting of the merchants, bankers, tra- 
ders, and inhabitant householders of the 
first commercial city in the first commer- 
cial country in the world, and who in the 
exercise of their rights and the discharge 
of their duties had thought fit to elect as 
their representative one of the most emi- 
nent of their commercial men, whose 
name was known in every part of the 
world where the peaceful flag of commerce 


Oxford, that privation was not persecution, | floated. Why should this Gentleman not 


and that exclusion from office was not to 
be considered that description of disparage-_ 


be returned to that House? The first 
reason assigned was his inability to join 


ment of which the Jews had any right to|in the prayers with which the proceed- 
complain, so long as we did not spit upon} ings of the House were opened. It 


their gabardines, and call them “‘ Jews.”’ 
Now, of all the treatment to which the 


Jews, in the long history of the persecution | 


had been stated that he could not join 
in prayer with other Members of the 
House without awful blasphemy towards 
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God, and hypocrisy towards his fellow-men. 
Now, these were very hard words to be- 
stow upon a body of the Jewish community. 
He, for his part, had had the privilege of 
being acquainted with Jews for thirty-five 
years. There were persons within the 
sound of his voice at that moment belong- 
ing to that community with whom he had 
been acquainted for that period; he had 
also been acquainted with the late Solomon 
Herschel, Dr. Mendola, and several mem- 
bers of the Jewish clergy and laity of all 
classes; and he solemnly declared, that he 
never in his life heard fall from the lips of 
one of the Jewish people a single word or 
sentence, not only not resembling in the 
slightest degree the expression imputed to 
them—namely, that of calling our Saviour 
a crucified impostor—but not even a single 
expression which the most delicate and 
fastidious Christian could be offended at. 
He took leave to inform those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who imputed mockery and blas- 
phemy to the Jews, in the event of their 
being present in that House, that he (Mr. 
Pearson) had been in the house of God 
with members of the Jewish community, 
and he could conscientiously say, he had 
never seen them guilty of the slightest of- 
fence to their Christian brethren. It was 
the duty of the high-sheriffs of London to 
attend upon certain days at the ministra- 
tions of religion in the Protestant form. 
They had all seen in the newspapers a 
short time ago, that a certain ceremony 
took place at a certain place where the 
interrupting words of ‘‘ Mockery, mock- 
ery!” were frequently and distinctly heard. 
That ceremony took place in an edifice in 
which an alderman of the city of London 
was in attendance, and he attended with 
the Riot Act in his pocket, as in duty 
bound ; and the violent conduct of certain 
clergymen, who echoed ‘‘ Mockery, mock- 
ery!’’ from pew to pew at the solemn 
confirmation of a bishop—for that was the 
ceremony to which he alluded—had almost 
caused him to put the Riot Act in force. 
Now, those cries did not proceed from 
Jews. No! the conduct of the alderman, 
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vernment a piece of ground on which ty 
erect a Protestant place of worship, Mr, 
D. Samuel, a Jewish gentleman in the 
high confidence of the king, procured ap 
edict sanctioning the grant of a plot of 
ground for the erection of a Protestant 
place of worship in that country. Mr, 
Samuel contributed towards the purchase 
of the ground so obtained ; and, in aceor. 
dance with the unanimous wish of the 
Protestant residents, he laid the first stone 
of that Christian temple ; and he (Mr, 
Pearson) had at that moment in his pocket 
a copy of the vote of thanks addressed to 
that gentleman for his liberality. That 
gentleman was at this moment residing in 
England, and probably, if this Bill passed, 
he might become a candidate for admission 
into that House; and he (Mr. Pearson) 
was quite sure that if he did succeed in 
obtaining a seat there, he would, like his 
Jewish brethren, conduct himself during 
prayers in such a manner as would en. 
title him to the esteem of the House, 
But with regard to the attendance at 
prayers, he (Mr. Pearson) understood 
that the presence of a Member at pray- 
ers was entirely voluntary. Indeed, the 
only object appeared to be to secure 
seats; for he believed that, except in the 
honeymoon of a new Parliament, if twenty 
Members were present at prayers it was 
as much as could be expected; and, there- 
fore, a Jewish gentleman might perform 
all the duties of that House without in- 
curring the censure which had been at- 
tempted to be cast upon a Jew attending 
at prayers. The objection to the admis- 
sion of the Jews appeared to rest upon 
three grounds: first, that it was contrary 
to the constitutional rights of the country; 
secondly, that it was inconsistent with the 
faith of the people; and, thirdly, that it 
was inconsistent with sound religion and 
Christian principles. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Inglis) who had spoken so well 
and so long upon this subject, had divided 
the history of the country into three dis- 
tinct periods. He had challenged the fu- 
ture historian of England to point out any 


who was a Jew, was on that occasion, as | instance, from the time of Alfred the Great 
it was on every other occasion, like that! and Edward the Elder, to the time 0 
of his Jewish brethren — respectful and | Praise-God Barebones—from the time of 
blameless. Those cries proceeded from | Praise-God Barebones down to the Revo- 
the Christian, and even from the clerical | lution—and from the Revolution to the 
portion of the assembly. He had known | present period—in which the taking of an 
the Jews perform many services for Chris- | oath upon a Christian symbol, or the book 
tians connected with the promotion of their | of Christian records, was not a condition 
religion. He recollected that, in the year | required to be so fulfilled by all persons 
1821, at Rio de Janeiro, when the British | previous to taking any office of the State. 
Protestants could not obtain from the Go-| Now, it was a very remarkable circum- 
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stance, that the precise period which the 
hon. Baronet had selected for their con- 
sideration was the first in which, as far as 
he (Mr. Pearson) could find, there had 
been an attempt to coerce conscience— 
the first instance that he was aware of, in 
the history of this or any other country, 
in which there had been an attempt to 
force an oath upon individuals inconsistent 
with the faith which they held. And, he 
apprehended, that would act as a beacon to 
modern statesmen. Let them see what 
were the cireumstances attending, and the 
consequences that followed from, this first 
attempt to coerce consciences in the reign 
of Alfred. In the year 750, which was 
about the time that the Council of Con- 
stantine took place, which restored the 
worship of images, Alfred, the founder of 
the University of Oxford, was one of the 
first to attempt to enforce uniformity in 
religious belief on the part of his subjects. 
The Council of Constantine decreed that 
divine honour should be paid to the bones 
of saints and their relics. History did not 
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say whether the enemies with whom Al.- | 
fred had to contend were Iconoclasts of | 
the Christian Church, or Pagans; but Al- 
fred, fresh from the politico-ecclesiastical 
council or parliament which he held in | 
England, immediately after the Council of 
Constantine, drew up an oath, which he 
obliged the Danes to swear upon relics, to | 
the observance of their treaties, not that 
he expected they would pay any venera- 
tion to the relics, but he hoped that their | 


impiety in taking the oath would draw) 
down upon them the vengeance of Heaven. | 
He prayed the attention of the House to | 


that fact. What were the consequences | 
of this first attempt to coerce the con- | 
science of the people? The Danes, like | 
Sampson bound with green withes, burst | 
the proposed bonds asunder; they turned | 
upon their oppressors; they deluged the | 
country with blood; and from that period | 
they never left the country, but established 
themselves in it. He would now draw the | 
attention of the House to the next period 
to which the hon. Baronet had referred— | 
the period of Praise-God Barebones. He 
thought that that would be regarded by 
the House as a most unfortunate selection. 
In the Praise-God Barebones Parliament 
they did not trouble themselves with pray- 
ers at the commencement of the day’s bu- 
siness, by a chaplain, in the same form as 
prevailed at present; but eight gifted bre- 
thren engaged in religious service on the 
principles of the true faith of a Christian, 





and having done so, they proceeded with 
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Parliamentary business. That Parliament 
took into consideration the abolition of 
clerical functions, as savouring of Popery; 
they took away tithes, which they called a 
relic of Judaism; learning, and the univer- 
sities, were considered as heathenish and 
unnecessary; and they debated the pro- 
priety of adopting the Mosaic code of laws 
instead of our own. If, then, from two 
such instances as these in the history of 
Parliament, they found that all the while 
everything was done upon the true faith of 
a Christian—the test which the hon. Baro- 
net sought to continue—appeared to be 
fraught with much danger. The hon. 
Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole) in 
that admirable speech which he delivered 
on the last evening of the debate, intro- 
duced to their notice the various writs that 
had been issued for convening Parliament. 
He had referred to the quotations from 
Prymes and Glanville; and he had not the 
slightest hesitation to admit that, during 
the whole of the period referred to, and 
which came down to the Commonwealth, 
the writs were substantially such as the 
hon. and learned Member had quoted. 
Those writs were undoubtedly to the effect 


‘that the sheriff was to elect a Member for 


the defence of the King, the State, and 
the Anglican Church. The change effected 
in those writs happened in the time of the 
Protectorate. It was in the time of the 
Anglican Church that every species of 
atrocity, and cruel persecution, and bigo- 
try took place. It was a Parliament called 
by a writ of the description referred to by 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Wal- 
pole) that had passed the various statutes 
of heresy, and which authorised the deli- 
vering up of persons suspected of heresy, 
to be dealt with by the ecclesiastical 
courts, on whose warrant writs were ob- 
tained from the sheriff for the burning of 
the heretic. It was a Parliament brought 
together under writ for the defence of 
the Anglican Church, that passed a sta- 
tute which rendered it felony for any per- 
son to receive into one’s house, or give en- 
tertainment to an evil spirit, or to treat 
them with flesh, fish, &c. It was under 
an Act passed by a Parliament called to- 
gether under a writ to the sheriff, direct- 
ing him to call together such Parliament 
for the defence of the Anglican Church, 
that the using of the Common Prayer 
Book was rendered felonious; and, un- 
der a similiar writ, a penalty of 50/. or 
twelve months’ imprisonment was im- 
posed on anybody who used that book 
in public. They had evidence, therefore, 
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from facts which occurred at all periods 
in the history of the country, that, not- 
withstanding the appeal made to “ the 
true faith of a Christian,’’ the most contra- 
dictory statutes were enacted. He was 
now about to proceed to the third period 
to which the hon. Baronet had referred, 
namely, the period of the Revolution; but 
before he touched upon that it was right 
for them to see what was the state of the 
Jews at that period. History showed that 
the Jews were in this country, though not 
in any very great numbers, during the 
period of our Saxon ancestors. A large 
introduction of them took place after the 
Conquest. At that period the Jews were 
admitted to office; the Jews were made 
collectors of the revenue; in fact, when 
the first-fruits of the Church were in the 
hands of kings, they could not trust one 
another, and they employed the Jews to 
collect their revenues. The Jews had 
then to make oath upon the Pentateuch. 
The Jews sat as jurors, and were exam- 
ined as witnesses upon the Pentateuch. 
During the Norman Conquest, and until 
their banishment, all the oaths of Jews, 
both assertory and promissory, were, by 
the common law, administered on the Pen- 
tateuch. He knew that in the time of 
Lord Coke this was denied; but in the 
celebrated case of Mordecai v. Parker, the 
Lord Chief Justice Willis clearly laid it 
down that an oath was administered 
with the words, ‘‘So help me God!” 
which was acknowledged to be binding 
on the conscience of every one who be- 
lieved in the existence of a God; and that 
the heathen who held that belief could 
be sworn upon the form of ‘‘ So help me 
God !’’ as well as a Christian, and that his 
testimony might be received in court after 
such an oath had been administered. The 
quotation made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Midhurst, from Lord Coke 
need not now be repeated. Great as was 
the authority of Lord Coke in many cases, 
he was not to be taken as an authority 
where politics and religion were mixed up 
together. At the best of times he was 
not very fond of the law as laid down by a 
theological lawyer; he liked him as little 
as he did a polemical priest. The fact 
was, that the subjects did not agree very 
well with each other; and Lord Coke, in 
such cases, was not much to be depended 
upon. In looking, however, to Lord 
Coke, to see what was the qualification of 
a Member of Parliament in early times, he 
found, that according to a translation from 
a Close Roll of Henry VI., Parliament 





was to be commune concilium, every Mem. 
ber of the House being a councillor fg 
the good of the State. A Member of 
Parliament—said the Roll of Henry Vj, 
—ought to have the three properties of ap 
elephant: first, he should have no gall; 
secondly, he should be inflexible, and not 
bow the knee; thirdly, he should have g 
perfect memory. Nothing was said as to his 
amount of property, or his creed; all that 
was required of a candidate for Parlia. 
mentary honours was, that he should re. 
semble the elephant in the particulars to 
which he had referred. He did not like 
to bring down to the House the musty 
tome in which the original copy of the 
Close Roll was to be found; but, like old 
wine, he was aware that old precedents 
were better when they had the cobweb 
upon them; but at the same time he 
thought that as they had previously listen. 
ed to precedents adduced from centuries 
long past, the House would be satisfied at 
his having brought down Lord Coke’s 
translation. The first time in which the 
oath appeared in an objectionable shape, 
was in the third year of the reign of James 
I.; and it was rather remarkable that the 
year in which the words ‘‘ upon the faith 
of a Christian ’’ were introduced into the 
oath, was the very year in which the sta- 
tute against witchcraft was passed, by 
which many hundreds of persons were 
executed in this country. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had triumphantly asked the House 
to point out any period in the history of 
the country in which a person could have 
been admitted into the Legislature without 
taking an oath which involved an adhe- 
rence to the Christian religion. In the 
first place, he (Mr. Pearson) stated that 
until the time of James I., the Jews, if 
they had been in this country, would have 
been admitted upon taking the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance upon the Pen- 
tateuch, for there was no law which re- 
quired a Jew to take an oath upon the 
New Testament; and unless the New 
Testament was expressly stated in an Act 
of Parliament, a Jew was, by common 
law, entitled to take his oath in the form 
which was binding upon his conscience. 
The Ist of William and Mary abrogated 
the old oath of abjuration, and introduced 
a new one; it introduced an oath of abjura- 
tion, without the words ‘‘ upon the true 
faith of a Christian;”’ and it was not until 
the 13th of William and Mary—1703, he 
believed—when, in consequence of the 
King of France causing the Pretender to 
be crowned King of England, the words 
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“ypon the true faith of a Christian ”’ 
were introdnced into the oath of abjura- 
tio as they now appeared. Since the 
Revolution there was no question that 
every Act that had passed affecting the 
religion of the country, tended towards 
a relaxation of those severe laws which 
had been framed at an anterior period. 
The first Act was one which relieved the 
Quakers; the next Act relieved the Ro- 
man Catholics; and the next relieved the 
Unitarians; and then they had the great 
Act, the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts in 1828. Then followed Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, upon O’Connell being 
elected for Clare, and his refusal when 
presented to the House to take the oath 
tendered to him. At that time, Mr. 
Pease, a Quaker, was elected for South 
Durham, and presented himself to the 
House; but he objected to take any oath, 
and a Committee was appointed, which 
reported that an affirmation should be 
accepted from Mr. Pease. But Lord 


Morpeth immediately afterwards brought 
ina Bill for the purpose of legalising 
the alteration in the abjuration oath, so 
as to admit the Quaker’s affirmation. 
The City of London upon this occasion 


had taken the same course. Mr. Roths- 
child might have presented himself at 
the table to be sworn; but he and those 
who had advised him had preferred to 
take a course which did not place him 
in collision with the House. If Mr. 
Rothschild had presented himself at the 
table, the House would have been placed 
in a@ very awkward situation, for if they 
did not act upon what might be con- 
sidered a forced construction of an Act of 
Parliament, they must have rejected him, 
leaving him to be sent back to his consti- 
tuents—a course which might have pro- 
duced results of which it was impossible to 
see the disastrous character. It was a re- 
markable fact that it had been decided by 
& Committee of the House, according to 
Serjeant Heywood in his excellent work 
upon Election Law, that although the 
electors, as a condition precedent to their 
voting for a candidate, should be called 
upon to take the oaths of supremacy, alle- 
glance, and abjuration, with the words 
“upon the true faith ‘of a Christian” 
contained in them; yet in the case of an 
elector of the Jewish persuasion presenting 
himself to be sworn, he was entitled to 
take the oaths without the words “ upon 
the true faith of a Christian.”” He (Mr. 
Pearson) believed that that was a forced 
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construction of the law. The principle 
upon which it depended was this, that the 
words “ upon the true faith of a Christian”’ 
at the end of the oath, were part of the 
jurat, and that they were not a substantial 
and essential part of the oath itself. Upon 
that principle a Quaker was permitted to 
take the oath of abjuration, though altered 
in the body of it, yet it must be admitted 
that if an affirmation was taken, it was ne- 
cessary to alter the whole structure of the 
oath itself. It appeared to him that in 
the case of Mr. Pease the construction was 
a forced one; and to remove all doubt, an 
Act of Parliament was immediately adopt- 
ed. He had no hesitation in saying that 
if this oath of abjuration were favourably 
construed, it might be decided that Mr. 
Rothschild might swear upon the Penta- 
tateuch, omitting the words ‘ upon the 
true faith of a Christian.” But Mr. 
Rothschild, and those who had elected 
him, preferred the straightforward and 
manly course of relieving themselves and 
the House from the difficulties arising from 
any forced construction of a statute; and 
they asked the House to pass this Bill for 
the purpose of duly facilitating the admis- 
sion of Mr. Rothschild. It had been said 
that the public were adverse to relieving 
the Jews from their civil disabilities in this 
country, and that a great outery would be 
created if the House attempted to interfere 
with the Bill of 1753. But there was no 
analogy between those two Bills. The 
Bill of 1753 was a Bill for the naturalising 
of foreign Jews; it proposed to give fo- 
reigners privileges, because they were 
Jews, which foreigners who were Protes- 
tants did not possess. A Bill, shortly be- 
fore that period, had been brought into 
that House for the purpose of natural- 
ising foreign Protestants. “Those who 
had come im the suite of the reigning Mo- 
narch being Lutherans in religion, could 
not take the sacrament according to the 
forms of the Church of England, and as 
such could not be naturalised. The House 
threw out that Bill; and how, therefore 
could the House, with any sense of justice 
and propriety, maintain a Bill for the pur- 
pose of giving to the Jews privileges which 
they had before refused to foreign Protes- 
tants? The House restored to the hands 
of Jewish gentlemen privileges which it 
might be supposed they ought not to pos- 
sess: they had now the right of purchasing 
advowsons; they had the right of presen- 
tations to churehes—which was taken away 
by the Act of 1753; but so strong was the 
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feeling at that time against the Jews aris- 
ing from the strong prejudices that had 
been excited throughout the country, that 
they had removed many of the privileges 
which they had previously enjoyed. To sup- 
pose that this country was adverse to the 
passing of this Bill for the Jews, appeared 
to him to be inconsistent with the evidence 
of the facts before the House. The second 
reading of the Bill had been postponed till 
now, in order that the country might have 
time to express itself on the subject; and 
the result had shown that the public at 
large were in favour of the measure— 
otherwise, why was their table not covered 
with petitions against it, as in the case of 
the Maynooth grant? It was true that 
the petitions from the city of London had 
not been presented to the House by nu- 
merous masses as on former occasions. In 
1833 a petition was presented by Lord 
Ashburton, which was signed by eleven of 
the bankers, thirty-seven eminent mer- 
chants, 2,600 merchants, and 15,000 of the 
inhabitants of the city. On the present 


occasion the people of London considered 
that the clection of this Gentleman was 
practical evidence of their opinion. 7,000 
of the citizens of London had voted for 


Mr. Rothschild as their Parliamentary re- 
presentative; and he prayed in aid of those 
7,000 votes all the elections of Jews to 
municipal offices, and the other high ho- 
nours which had been recently bestowed 
upon them as evidences of the kindly feel- 
ings entertained towards them by the 
people generally of this country. He had 
presented a petition from Lambeth in fa- 
vour of this Bill, signed by 9,879 persons, 
with the name and address of each peti- 
tioner. He trusted the House would ex- 
cuse him for detaining them, for he felt 
so strongly upon the question, that he 
could hardly find words to give utterance to 
his feelings. It had been his fortune to move 
for the admission to the corporation of 
London of the first Jew who had been ad- 
mitted a citizen; he had had the satisfac- 
tion of working with them from that time; 
and he trusted the House would not deny 
that people the act of justice which the 
present Bill awarded them. When he re- 
collected the many advances which had 
been made towards the establishment of 
religious freedom, and considered the great 
changes which had taken place from the 
time when men were liable to persecution 
for holding opinions which all were now at 
perfect liberty to express, he felt confident 
that that House would not restrain the 
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further progress of that freedom by throy. 
ing out the Bill. He had the greatest re. 
spect for the Church of England, and had 
ever admired her liberal spirit towards 
those differing from her in opinion. Though 
a Dissenter himself, he would rather liye 
under the Church of England as a dominant 
body—if there was to be dominancy at all 
—than under his own or any other sect, 
That was a feeling which he believed was 
very predominant throughout that assem. 
bly; and he might say it was that feeling 
that preserved the equilibrium of the 
Church. He might add that there were 
no warmer friends of things as they were 
than the Jewish people. The hon. Baro. 
net had spoken of the Bill as a measure to 
admit persons who must be guilty of “ aw. 
ful mockery,” and “gross blasphemy,” and 
who called our Saviour a “‘ crucified im. 
postor.”’ Now, if the aldermen, bankers, 
merchants, and householders of London 
had really attempted to inflict that dis. 
grace on this House, then on their heads 
ought to fall a great censure. But it was 
because the Jews were not in the habit of 
calling our Saviour a crucified impostor, 
and were not likely to be guilty of blas- 
phemy, that they had returned Baron 
Rothschild as_ their representative, con- 
ceiving him to have many qualifications 
which fitted him for that office. They 
had elected Baron Rothschild because 
they considered him peculiarly qualified to 
represent the interests and feelings of 
a mercantile body. A Committee had 
recently been appointed to make inquiry 
into the causes of the monetary crisis. 
Did any one doubt that if Baron Roths- 
child had been in the House, he would not 
have been a Member of that Committee? 
The city of London was at present de- 
prived of a portion of its representative 
power; but when they returned Baron 
Rothschild, they had a right to expect 
that he would be admitted. The election 
of Mr. O’Connell for Clare was followed 
by the Catholic Emancipation Act, and 
Mr. O’Connell and other Catholics were 
admitted to Parliament; Mr. Pease, when 
elected, was also permitted to take his 
seat. When Mr. Salomons was elected 
sheriff of London and Middlesex, he ob- 
jected to take the abjuration oath, and a 
Bill was brought in and carried which en- 
abled that gentleman to hold that office. 
The hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford was too shrewd not to see under 
the general terms of the title that the Bill 
was a Bill to admit Mr. Salomons. But 
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that House relieved Mr. Salomons from the 
condition precedent to his entering on the 
duties of his office. Mr. Salomons was ad- 
mitted, and that was lesson first to the 
citizens of London. Mr. Salomons was 
afterwards appointed an alderman; but, 
having to be admitted within eight days, 
he had to be passed over, as there was not 
time to carry a measure; but a Bill was in- 
troduced in the other House by the Lord 
Chancellor to remove the obstacle. That 
was lesson second. They proceeded to a 
third election, that of Mr. Rothschild. The 
writings of the Rev. Mr. Simeon contained 
a remarkable statement with regard to the 
position of the Jews in Holland. Mr. 
Simeon, in course of a tour there, had 
met Dr. Capadoche, who observed that the 
Jews were admitted in Holland to all of- 
fices and honours; and that therefore Mr. 
Simeon’s aid was not required, that rev. 
gentleman’s visit being made with a view 
to the conversion of the Jews. But Mr. 
Simeon, on the contrary, thought that the 
very reason why he should begin his la- 
bours there: first, because the prejudices 
of the Jews would be less; and, secondly, 
because he might hold forth Holland as a 
pattern to other countries. The fable in 


which Aisop related the contest between 


the wind and the sun as to which of them 
should make the traveller part with his 
cloak, afforded an apposite illustration of 
the means most likely to induce men to 
throw off their prejudices; or, in language 
which the Jews would prefer in this case, 
their adherence to the faith of their fore- 
fathers. As the story of the passenger 
and his cloak was told in the old nursery 
thyme— 

‘* The wind quite a hurricane blew, 

But could not provoke 

Him to part with his cloak, 

Which around him the closer he drew.” 
“The mild melting ray,”’ however, of ‘‘ the 
sun at noonday,”’ made him feel his cloak 
oppressive, and ‘* inclined him to throw it 
aside.” The moral of that was— 

“Tis thus that we find 

The great mass of mankind 

By mildness are easily won. 

Persecution compare 

To the boisterous air ; 

Religion’s the light of the sun.” 


Viscount DRUMLANRIG opposed this 
Bill, because by it we were called upon, 
for the first time, to unchristianise this 
assembly—to declare that the name of 
Christ, which had been up to this time 
their guide and test, should be no longer 
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tolerated as the sole test and sole way 
of admittance into that House—to dis- 
honour religion before the nation—and to 
shrink from, if not to repudiate, that sa- 
cred name. They who had shrunk from 
such a national repudiation were appealed 
to. Their acquiescence was desired in the 
name of political justice. When they in 
responding referred to the declaration, ‘‘ on 
the true faith of a Christian,’’ they were 
met by the singular argument used by hon. 
Gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
—and even the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had condescended to use 
it—that such men as Gibbon and Boling- 
broke had, notwithstanding the present 
test, sat in that House. Was there no 
difference in the character, the honour, 
the responsibility of a State, into which 
(make it as perfect as you can) abuses, 
unbelief even, will creep in, merely because 
it is human nature; and the character, 
the responsibility of a State, which makes 
direct provision for abuse and unbelief ? 
He was of opinion that the manner in 
which the questions had been handled by 
the writers in the public press in this coun- 
try was, with few exceptions, highly ob- 
jectionable, for in their arguments they 
appeared to go entirely on the assumption 
that Christianity was nothing more than 
civilisation. He had to complain in parti- 
cular of the Morning Chronicle, for that 
paper raised a sneer against what it was 
pleased to call ‘‘ the evangelical indigna- 
tion of the country,” and ridiculed the 
honest alarm which was excited through- 
out a Christian community by a measure 
which, in its character and tendency, was 
decidedly anti-Christian. The liberality 
of France, too, had been spoken of. He 
regretted that such an example should be 
set up for the imitation of Englishmen; 
for, without any hostile or unfriendly feel- 
ing to the people of that country, whose 
good qualities he would be the last to 
deny, he would frankly declare that he did 
not think a country remarkable for its cold 
philosophy and its atheism—a country in 
which the God of the Universe had been 
abjured, and the Altar of Reason set up— 
was a fit model for the Christian poople of 
England. In France infidelity was not 
concealed—it was avowed from the tri- 
bune, and enunciated in their newspapers 
daily. An English newspaper had, he 
regretted to say, gone so far as to ask, 
‘* How long such nonsense was to stand 
in the way of the proper management of 
the business of this country ?’’ meaning, 
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of course, how long veneration for the 
name of Christ was to stand in the way of 
money? For these reasons he should op- 
pose this measure, which, even if it had 
been supported by arguments based upon 
our duty as Christians, would scarcely have 
convinced him, although such a line of ar- 
gument would have a great weight with him, 
as he thought it was more consonant with 
the spirit of Christianity to concede than 
to refuse. He would ask why this mea- 
sure was brought forward? It was not be- 
cause of its immediate necessity—it was 
not because of its expediency—it was not 
because the nation demanded it—but sim- 
ply because the electors of London had 
elected a rich man who could not take his 
seat without violating the law. It was 
announced that Parliament had been sum- 
‘moned together early for the discharge of 
business of importance; but the main rea- 
son, after all, turned out to be that the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London wished to have his Colleague in 
the House. The heroism of the electors 
of London, in electing Baron Rothschild 
as one of their representatives, had been 
made the subject of enthusiastic encomium 
by some of the hon. Members who advo- 
cated the present measure. It was a plea- 
sant thing to think that 6,000 or 7,000 of 
our fellow-creatures had acted heroically; 
but he really could not see that there was 
any great heroism in the matter after all, 
or that the electors had in any very re- 
markable manner testified their devotion 
to the cause of the Jews. A great deal 
had been said about their splendid con- 
tempt of appearances; but if they were 
really so enthusiastic on behalf of the He- 
brew people, how did it happen that in- 
stead of electing four Jews as their repre- 
sentatives, they had only elected one, and 
that that one happened to be the richest 
they could anywhere find? The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey, who was accustomed 
to speak hard and disagreeable truth, had 
told them on the currency debates, that 
the worship of gold was the vice of the 
age. He feared that this Bill was but 
another illustration of that saying, and that 
the whole country would be of that opinion. 
The noble Lord concluded by saying he 
would strenuously oppose the Bill. 

The Hox. W. COWPER thought the 
noble Lord had done the supporters of the 
Bill an injustice in ascribing their conduct 
to the influence of money. It was: sup- 
ported by them upon broad principles of 
civil and religious freedom. The present 
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Bill was a natural and necessary sequel to 
the various measures which for several 
years back had from time to time been in. 
troduced with a view to the removal of re. 
ligious disabilities. From the principles to 
which that House had already given its 
adherence, this last measure for the admis. 
sion of Jews into Parliament followed ag 
a necessary sequence. They were now 
merely putting the last stone on that tem. 
ple of religious freedom which they had 
been rearing for the last twenty years, He 
could not understand on what plea, either 
of justice or of policy, it could be sought 
to exclude Jews from that House. The 
law did not look upon them as aliens, Al- 
legiance was exacted from them, and they 
were called upon to contribute a fair pro. 
portion to the expenses of the Government, 
They were subject to the same duties and 
liabilities as all other classes of citizens, 
and should, therefore, be permitted to en- 
joy the same rights and privileges. It was 
contended by those who opposed the Bill 
that the Jews had a peculiar nationality, 
and that upon that account the Jews were 
not to be treated as citizens of the United 
Kingdom. If this was really the view 
which some who opposed this Bill took of 
the Jewish people—that they, as the chil- 
dren of Abraham, were set apart by the 
Almighty from the beginning, to be sepa- 
rate and distinct from all the nations of the 
earth—and that they would continue dis- 
tinct (as he believed they would to the end 
of the world); if that was contended for 
and conceded, it was still obvious that 
there was a wide distinction between na- 
tionality and race—the Jews were not a 
distinct nation—there was no national or- 
ganisation—they had no nation—no home 
except the country in which they happened 
to be born, in which they lived and expect- 
ed to die—so that if they were deprived of 
the right of nationality they were left in 
the strange condition of having no country 
at all. They were a distinct race, and he 
believed that they would remain distinct. 
But was not this country, to go no further, 
composed of a number of distinct races— 
Normans, Saxons, and Danes? but they 
did not continue separate races, but were 
commingled into one common nation. In 
Ireland there was a wide difference of race 
between the Celtic population in the west, 
and the Teutonic people of the north, and 
yet they all loved their common country. 
If a Jew embraced the Christian faith to- 


morrow, he would be at once admitted to 


the full enjoyment of all civil and political 
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rights; but he would still remain a Jew in 
national feeling as much as ever. A Jew 
who believed the New Testament had as 
firm a hope of being restored to the pro- 
mised land, and of returning to his beloved 
Jerusalem, as the Jew who remained blind 
to the Gospel, and rejected the prophecies 
in which the New Testament pointed out 
the glories and felicities of their nation 
when their own land shall be restored to 
them. In the present House there were 
no fewer than six hon. Gentlemen who 
boasted of their descent from this ancient 
race, and that Jewish blood flowed in their 
yeins; and among them was the hon. Mem- 
ber who, in the course of the former de- 
bate, had spoken of the glories of the 
Hebrew race, and had entered into some 
mystical explanations of those great deeds 
and achievements of the Jews which had 
already called forth many remarks, and 
which had completely puzzled the Gentile 
mind. The hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, to whom he alluded, had as ar- 
dent a national feeling as any Jew who 
was not a Christian—as any one who was 
a Jew in creed as well as in feeling; and 
yet his ardent devotion to the immemorial 
people from whom he was descended, did 
not prevent that hon. Member from occu- 
pying a conspicuous place in the councils 
of party as well as in the debates of this 
House. The genius, too, with which the 
hon. Member illustrated his views in his 
written publications, while they had not 
induced any one to doubt his nationality, 
had tended greatly to enrich our national 
literature. If, then, it was admitted, as 
he thought it must be, that Jews living in 
England, were entitled to claim the posi- 
tion of citizens so far as their outward or 
social condition was concerned; it was clear 
that it would be a great grievance to ex- 
clude them from the honours of the State, 
unless some public object was to be obtain- 
ed by promoting the interests of morality 
or by extending the cause of truth. Now 
he must say that he had not seen such a 
case made out against them, and he thought 
the burden of proof lay rather upon those 
who resisted than upon those who advo- 
cated their claims. The main ground 
which was relied on by his hon. Friend 
who had moved this Amendment, and which 
he believed chiefly actuated those who 
were shocked and grieved by the present 
measure, was the apprehension that the 
passing of this Bill would destroy or dimi- 
nish the Christian character of this House. 
If this view of the case were correct at all, 





he must confess that with him it would be 
decisive; for if Christianity were to be put 
in one scale, he did not know what could 
be put in the other. Consistency, expe- 
diency, political justice—all those motives 
and maxims which generally actuated them 
in their legislative conduct—would, he felt, 
be all too light in the balance : they would 
weigh as nothing in his mind, when com- 
pared with conformity to the precepts of 
Christ. But, he would ask, what was 
this Christian character which they were 
to lose by the passing of this measure ? It 
would not, of course, be the substance 
of Christianity. Christianity was not a 
thing of word or name—it was not a mere 
title or designation, which a man could 
take up and lay down again at his plea- 
sure—it was a real, substantial, vital thing, 
which was not given by Act of Parliament, 
and which by Act of Parliament could not 
be taken away. As far as the substance 
of Christianity was concerned, it was inde- 
pendent of the oath taken at that table— 
as it existed before the oath was imposed, 
so it would exist after the oath was abol- 
ished. Viewing Christianity, therefore, in 
its essence, it could not be affected by this 
measure. What the opponents of this mea- 
sure contemplated was the title of Chris- 
tian, and that if we admitted persons who 
did not declare that they were Christians, 
we were so far giving up our exclusive cha- 
racter of Christianity. Now, was this title 
worth the exclusion of the Jews? He knew 
there was a large and respectable party in 
the country, who considered that it was 
the duty of the voters of this country to 
make for themselves, in their character of 
representatives, a profession of the true 
religion. But he did not think that the 
House of Parliament was by any means 
summoned to represent the truth—they 
were rather sent there to represent the 
people. They were not sent there to de- 
fine what was speculative or theological 
truth; and, indeed, if they were, they were 
as ill-constituted a body for the purpose as 
could possibly be found. They were not 
elected for such high functions, nor neither 
the mode in which they were elected, nor 
their modes and habits of debate, nor the 
subjects which came before them, were 
calculated to define what was speculative 
or theological truth. They were sent there 
to represent the feelings, the wants, and 
the wishes of the people, and endeavour 
to obtain for them, as far as they could, 
good government, and the general prosper- 
ity of the empire. He was confirmed in 
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this view of the question by inquiring into 
the powers which the House possessed. 
They had power, in the making of laws, 
over the property and the lives of the 
people; they could influence their persons 
and their property; but if they were to at- 
tempt to exercise power over their consci- 
ences—if they were to strive to compel 
the people to believe what they, the House, 
thought was true—if they were to attempt 
to occupy a sphere higher than that to 
which they naturally belonged—he was 
convinced that they would not only utterly 
fail in the attempt, but that they would do 
far more mischief than good. He thought 
experience, as well as reason, had shown 
that to attempt to expel error by compul- 
sion, was much more prejudicial than leay- 
ing it alone. Truth was a still small voice, 
which was heard and listened to only by 
willing ears; but it was generally drowned 
in the midst of noise and clamour, which 
must prevail when force and violence were 
used to compel men to listen to it. But 
this was not necessary to his argument, 
because the external profession was not 
altogether removed vy this measure. Some 
hon. Gentlemen had contended that it was 
important that they, as representing the 
State, should pay homage to Christianity, 


and that that homage was paid by profes- 


sing themselves to be Christians. He had 
some little doubt as to the advantage Chris- 
tianity derived from this homage. Hypo- 
erisy had been defined to be the homage 
which vice paid to virtue; and, for his own 
part, he did not think that virtue was much 
better for such homage; and so he was in- 
clined to believe that the homage paid to 
Christianity by persons calling themselves 
Christians, who were not Christians in 
heart—who were not sensible of the deep 
responsibility which Christianity imposed 
upon them—was no advantage to Christi- 
anity, and was not to be clung to by those 
who desired that Christianity should stand 
well with mankind at large. He thought 
there was more danger to Christianity from 
those who called themselves its friends 
when they were not, than from those who 
avowed that they were its open enemies. 
The hostility of an enemy was known, and 
could be properly judged; but a treacherous 
friend was less easily estimated. Besides 
there was, he thought, danger in fostering 
this delusion, because, when they had once 
got persons to say that they were Chris- 
tians, there was a danger of encouraging 
them to imagine that they were so also in 
substance, But, whateyer there might be 
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in this, it was to be observed that the ex, 
ternal profession of Christianity was stil] 
continued—it was not affected by the Bill, 
Christianity was still to be professed gt 
the table of the House by those who were 
Christians; the only difference was, that 
they would draw from this external pro. 
fession of Christianity all that it at present 
had of a penal character. It would no 
longer be a bar of exclusion; it would be 
what it was originally intended to be~, 
solemn declaration of the faith of those who 
took the oath. It was, indeed, strange 
that this oath should now be perverted so 
as to operate to the exclusion of the Jews, 
It was originally directed against a very 
different class of persons—it was directed 
against those who believed, not in Judaism, 
but in the Pretender; and he had heard no 
one say that the Jews were in any special 
measure fond of the elder branch of the 
Stuarts—certainly they were not so fond 
of them as were some hon. Friends of his 
who had been in the House, and who re- 
gretted that this country had ever parted 
with that branch; and who, if England had 
a Pretender at present, would have great 
difficulty in taking the oath as it was at 
present framed. But though this was the 
primary intention of the oath, the Jews 
were, by its operation, incidentally and 
accidentally kept out. There was one 
other argument which had been relied 
upon, though certainly not to so great an 
extent as some others, and that was the 
moral disqualification which the Jews were 
naturally under by not believing in that 
ultimate law of appeal which was adopted 
by all Christians. This view had consider- 
able weight on his own mind when he sat 
down to consider the question. He thought 
the Jews laboured under considerable dis- 
qualifications in not being convinced of 
that truth which all Christians considered 
the ultimate source of appeal on doubtful 
points—he meant the revealed law in the 
New Testament. A Jew was thereby, to 
a considerable extent, disqualified from 
carrying out the ideas of a Christian coun- 
try. But he did not think the House ought 
to enter upon the field of considering the 
eligibility of candidates with regard to 
their moral qualifications. They were all 
agreed that a liar or a swindler was not fit 
to sit in the House. But it would be un- 
constitutional to limit the choice of elee- 
tors, or to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether @ man 
possessed those moral qualifications which 
fitted him to sit in the society of gentle 
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men. His opinion was, that it was better 
toleave the question of moral qualifications 
to the electors themselves, on whom fell 
the duty of electing their representatives. 
It was their business, not ours; and if the 
electors chose to exercise their right by 
sending a2 man to the House who was not 
a Christian, his view was, that the House 
of Commons and Parliament had no right 
to interfere with the choice. On the elec- 
tors lay the responsibility. It was put 
upon them by the constitution. He was 
not, therefore, able to satisfy his own mind 
that there was any sufficient ground for 
continuing these restrictions. He did not 
see that by this measure they would destroy 
the Christianity of the House; and with 
regard to names, he did not see why they 
should require an exclusive unity in that 
House, which did not exist in the nation 
at large. It appeared to him that Chris- 
tian conduct would rather be shown by 
throwing open their doors to all the citi- 
zeus of the State, than by entering into 
discussions as to how far they should ex- 
clude their fellow-citizens for their errors 
of belief. The English nation stood high 
inits character for the efforts it made to 
disseminate the truth. England also was 
the country where the principles of tolera- 
tion were first propagated and first adopted; 
and therefore it was for England to show to 
the world that liberality and indifference 
did not necessarily go together—that, while 
they were earnest for the dissemination of 
religious truth, they were, at the same 
time, not disposed to impose disabilities on 
a man who did his duty, and who, by his 
general conduct, succeeded in gaining the 
approbation of his fellow-creatures. . By 
thus exerting themselves for the spread of 
religious truth, while, at the same time, 
they established complete religious freedom, 
they would show that the first table of the 
law could well be reconciled with the se- 
cond, and that while they served God they 
also loved their neighbour. 

Mr. SEYMER did not quite under- 
stand the hon. Member who had opened 
the debate that evening, when he talked 
of “the religious section of the House.” 
He was more liberal than that hon. Mem- 
ber, for he believed that there were se- 
veral religious sections in that House, ac- 
cording to their respective modes of wor- 
ship. As a Member of that House, he 
Was anxious to disclaim the imputation of 
bigotry and persecution, which was de- 
clared to attach to all who voted as he 
lntended to vote on that occasion. There 
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were persons in this country who held the 
opinion that all attachment to religious 
truth was synonymous with bigotry, and 
to the principle of an Established Church 
synonymous with persecution. That opin- 
ion would find little favour on his side of 
the House; neither would it, he hoped, on 
the Treasury benches. He could not con- 
cur in the principle laid down by the noble 
Lord the Member for London, in introduc- 
ing this question; and he did not believe 
it could be fully carried out in this country. 
It might in America, but not in England. 
He did not believe, indeed, that the noble 
Lord was himself prepared to carry it out 
to its full extent. The hon. Member who 
had just addressed the House described 
the measure as a mere completion of the 
measures of religious toleration promoted 
by the noble Lord the Prime Minister. 
How was the noble Lord prepared to deal 
with our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ? 
There were 8,000,000 of Roman Catholics 
in this country; and, according to the law 
and constitution, no one professing that 
religion could succeed to the Throne of 
these realms. That large body could not, 
under any circumstances, be governed by 
a Sovereign of the same religious persua- 
sion as themselves. Here was a distine- 
tinction between one religious body and 
another. Was the noble Lord prepared to 
abolish it? He had no difficulty in holding 
the principle of an established church, of 
which the Sovereign was the head. He 
was ready to maintain all religious disabi- 
lities which were necessary to support the 
principle of an established church; not be- 
cause he was fond of disabilities in them- 
selves — still less because he wished to 
punish persons of other religious persua- 
sions—but because they were necessary to 
the maintenance of the institutions of our 
country. For the sake of the principle of 
an established church he was prepared to 
maintain the disabilities which affected 
8,000,000 of Roman Catholics; and for 
the sake of the still broader principle of 
Christianity, he was prepared to maintain 
those which affected 40,000 Jews. The 
noble Lord, the Member for London had 
sneered at the idea of making a man a 
‘Christian by the fag-end of an oath.” 
Ile admitted that they could not by any 
form of words make a man a true Chris- 
tian. Neither could they, by any code of 
morality, make a man truly virtuous; but 
this did not induce them to relax their 
code. The hon. Member who had just sat 
down had said that the words of the oath 
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would still be retained for those who pro- 
fessed to be Christians; but the argument 
of the noble Lord, if good for anything, 
would be equally good for its entire aboli- 
tion. He disclaimed being actuated by 
any prejudices against the Jews ; but he 
thought that in the reaction of feeling to- 
wards them there was rather a tendency to 
over-estimate their good qualities. He 
did not quite agree with some of the ex- 
travagant encomiums that had been passed 
upon them; but he had no wish to say 
anything against them, and was ready to 
admit that many of them were morally 
qualified to have seats in that House, pro- 
vided there had not been the objection of 
their faith. They were told that con- 
sistency required that the House should 
pass this Bill—that they had given up the 
principle of a Church of England Parlia- 
ment—of a Protestant Parliament—and 
therefore they must give up that of a 
Christian Parliament. He would admit 
that all that had been done was un fait 
accompli; but without going into those 
past questions, he would say that they af- 
forded no good argument in the present 
ease. They had abandoned the principle 
of a Church of England Legislature, be- 


cause the increasing body of Dissenters in 
this country rendered it impossible to say 
with truth that it was a Church of Eng- 


land country. They had abandoned the 
principle of a Protestant Parliament, be- 
cause the large body of Roman Catholics 
prevented them from saying it was a Protes- 
tant country; but they might still say with 
truth that it was a Christian country, and 
that they were therefore entitled to a Chris- 
tian Legislature. Considerable importance 
had been attached to the citizens of Lon- 
don having returned a Jew as their repre- 
sentative. He did not think that the ar- 
gument was entitled to much weight. 
The citizens of London were fond of spe- 
culation—they elected Baron Rothschild 
on speculation. They drew a bill upon 
the House for acceptance at a venture; 
and they were now very much in the posi- 
tion they were in some time ago in refer- 
ence to railway schemes—very glad to 
take shares when they were at a premium, 
but very glad also when Parliament re- 
jected the Bills, whereby they were saved 
from being obliged to pay up the re- 
maining calls—the remaining calls in this 
case being the admission of Mahometans, 
Hindoos, and Turks. He did not believe 
that they were prepared to pay up those 
claims. He differed from the hon. Gen- 
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tleman who opened this debate this evap. 
ing, in his understanding of what had 
fallen from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. He understood the 
noble Lord to disclaim the notion that re. 
ligion had nothing to do with politics; he 
understood him to say exactly the con. 
trary; and he wished the noble Lord would 
instil the same principle into the citizens 
of London. [Mr. C. Pearson: The hon, 
Gentleman misapprehended what I stated.} 
The citizens of London having returned a 
Jew to Parliament had assented to the 
principle that religion had nothing to do 
with politics. They were told that there 


would be very few Jews in Parliament, ‘ 


and those only the élite of the nation— 
those who, by their superior merits, were 
able to overcome the prejudices of their 
position. He did not attach any great 
importance to numbers; but he thought 
they would have more Jews sitting in the 
House than some hon. Gentlemen antici- 
pated. Did it never occur to those hon. 
Gentlemen that other superior qualifica- 
tions as well as superior merit might over- 
come prejudices—that they might be over- 
come by superior wealth? If this Bill 
passed, they would find wealthy Jews do 
as wealthy Christians had done before 
them—endeayour to find their way into 
Parliament by means of their wealth. It 
had been said, on a former occasion, bya 
noble Lord (Viscount Merpeth), that they 
should emancipate the Jews because they 
might have suggested to the Grand Seig- 
nor the emancipation of the Grecks. But 
the Grand Seignor might, on other grounds, 
if he knew anything of this part of the 
world, say they were not very consistent 
with regard to civil rights. He might say 
something on the slavery system, and ask 
why they had passed the Sugar Bill to en- 
courage slavery? But why was it that 
they had turned their attention to the 
emancipation of the Greeks? The fact 
was, there was a great number of Greek 
Christians who were looking to Russia for 
assistance, and that might possibly be the 
reason for suggesting to the Grand Seig- 
nor the emancipation of the Greeks. But 
the manner in which the Greeks had been 
treated in Turkey was quite different from 
that in which the Jews had been treated 
in England. He had travelled in Turkey, 
and he knew something of the way ™ 
which the Greeks were treated by the 
Turks. On one occasion, in Asia Minor, 
he had great difficulty in preventing his 
Turkish courier from horsewhipping the 
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Archbishop of Philadelphia because he | observations beyond declaring that he 
would not give up his lodgings to him. | should certainly record his vote against 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | the second reading of the Bill. 

ber for Oxford said that although he felt}; Mr. HORSMAN said, no one who had 
the incongruity of Jews legislating for a heard, either on this or on previous oc- 
Christian Chureh, yet he thought no evil | casions, the speeches of the hon. Gentle- 
yas likely to arise from it, and that ques- | man who had just sat down, would think 
tions of Church legislation would be treated | it necessary that he should disclaim the 
in that House with tenderness; and he | charge of bigotry. Much as the House 
fancied that he had already seen symptoms | must be struck by the ability which char- 
of that feeling amongst those who differed | acterised the hon. Gentleman’s speeches, 


from the Church. 
had had more experience in that House 
than he; but during the short time that he 
had had a seat there, he could not say 
that he had seen much of that sympathy. 
He could not forget the manner in which 
the Bill for the preservation of a Welsh 
bishoprie—one not intended to throw any 
new burden on the people—was received 
by some hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
heard the ery of ‘‘No more bishops ” 
from the hon. Member for Montrose; nor 
could he forget the manner in which that 
ery was received by other hon. Members 
opposite; and in the present Session they 
had heard terms applied to a colonial 
bishop for having done that which, if it 
had been done by a layman, would have 


been called standing up for a treaty and 


the rights of man. If the battle of the 
Church of England was fought in that 
House, he knew that his right hon. Friend 
would be foremost in the fight; but he 
would find it to his disadvantage that he 
had abandoned the principle of a Christian 
Legislature. Having abandoned that, he 
vould find it more difficult to maintain the 
principle of a Christian Church. It had 
been said that when the Church was fenced 
round by disabilities, her position was not 
so secure as when some of them were re- 
moved, and he would not altogether deny 
its truth; but that was no reason why they 
should run into an opposite extreme. Let 
the Church do her duty, but at the same 
time assert her privileges. Otherwise 
vhat would they have? No doubt they 
vould have a pure Church—a Church doing 
its duty as a Christian community, like 
the Episcopal Church in America and in 
Scotland; but they would cease to have an 
Established Church. That was a point 
won which he held a very strong opinion, 
and differed from many persons who 
thought it of little importance. This was 
the last night of the debate; and as he 
knew many hon. Gentlemen were anaious 
to address the House, he would adhere to 
his original intention, and not extend his 


His right hon. Friend | he must say they were still more charac- 


| terised by that candour, moderation, and 
| justice which added weight to everything 
that fell from him in the House. For 
himself he regretted deeply to find that he 
differed from many hon. Gentlemen whose 
sincerity and zeal he admired, and in whose 
general objects he cordially sympathised. 
But his comfort was that they differed only 
|in the mode and the means of actiyg— 
there was no difference between them in 
their great ends. He agreed with them in 
repudiating the doctrine that religion had 
nothing to do with politics. It had been 
said by a high authority—already alluded 
to by a noble Lord on the other side— 
that religion had no more to do with mak- 
ing laws than with making shoes. From 
his heart he repudiated such a sentiment, 
which was equally opposed to all our no- 
tions of human accountability and of com- 
mon sense. The one was a mere mechan- 
ical occupation, carrying with it no moral 
consequences, and so might be altogether 
disconnected from any moral code; but the 
functions of a legislator were of a different 
character; his acts affected not merely the 
social but the moral condition of society; 
he discharged a solemn trust under a so- 
lemn responsibility; and he could not con- 
ceive how any man could disconnect reli- 
gion from public affairs without proclaiming 
its worthlessness in private life. He was 
glad to see that this was the view of the 
subject which was generally taken by the 
House; and notwithstanding one or two 
remarks to the contrary which fell from 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down, he 
was sure that he and the hon. Gentleman 
who had so ably begun the debate, must 
take comfort at seeing that the importance 
of religion had not been at all denied in 
its course, but on the contrary, the House 
had indicated a profound conviction that 
religion should be the centre of a man’s 
public as well as of his private character; 
and whatever might be the differences of 
opinion with regard to the relations of 
Church and State amongst them, it must 
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be admitted that during this debate the 
great and essential truth, that legislators 
should own the obligations of Christianity, 
had been on the whole more fully ac- 
knowledged and established than it had 
been before. The question before them 
was partly political and partly religious: 
first, it was a constitutional question, 
touching the rights and liberties of a por- 
tion of their fellow-subjects, and on that 
ground to be decided on constitutional 
maxims, guarding themselves against pri- 
vate prejudices and predilections. It ap- 
peared to him that there was one great 
fallacy pervading the speeches on the other 
side. It was generally assumed by Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side, and stated by 
the hon. and learned Member for Midhurst, 
that Christianity was part and parcel of 
the law of England, and that the object was 
to repeal that law. He thought that was 
the argument which was put forward by 
the hon. and learned Member for Midhurst. 
Now, that statement, translated into plain 
English, would mean this, that in order to 
secure Christianity, they had by an express 
enactment excluded the Jews from Parlia- 
ment, and now that there was a proposal 
to repeal that statute. That was not 


stated certainly in so many words, because 


that statement would be incorrect. There 
was no statute or law of that kind; and, 
therefore, the repeal of such a law was not 
the question before them. It was true that in 
former times there were laws specially ex- 
cluding the Jews from the privileges en- 
joyed by Christians; and the laws went 
even further. The Jews were not merely 
subject to disabilities but to great degrada- 
tion; and so long as those laws existed, it 
might be said that those laws were pointed 
against the Jews for the purpose of guar- 
ding Christianity. But every one of those 
laws had been repealed. The Legislature 
had admitted that those laws were unne- 
cessary, impolitic, and unwise; and by de- 
grees the Jews had been rescued, first 
from indignity, and then they had been 
relieved from every single disability placed 
upon them by statute. But when one law 
after another had been repealed, and the 
Jews had been rescued from every dis- 
ability that was directed against them, 
there rose up an obstacle against their 
taking their seats in the House. A part 
of a statute which was passed for another 
purpose, and which had no reference to 
the Jews, rose up accidentally and unex- 
pectedly to exclude them, and prevent 
them from taking their seats in that House. 
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The question now was, whether Paria. 
ment having repealed every direct measure 
against the Jew, he was now to be de. 
barred from entering the House by part of 
the provisions of another statute passed 
for another purpose, and having no refer. 
ence whatever to him or to the main. 
tenance of Christianity in this country? 
Every disability imposed upon the Jew by 
the Legislature had been removed, and 
consequently he was now in this position 
—in his character of a citizen he had to 
bear his full share of the national burdens 
—he might be compelled to carry arms in 
the State’s defence; when they wanted 
his money or his services they treated him 
as a British subject, but when he asked for 
his privileges they reminded him that he 
was a Jew. As the law now stood, a Jew 
might be an elector; he might be in the 
army; he might be a juryman; he might 
be an alderman, sheriff, or landed proprie- 
tor; in the colonies he might be a legis- 
lator; and he might enjoy the power en- 
trusted to him by the confidence of the 
people or the dignities conferred on him 
by the favour of the Crown. This was 
exemplified only in the course of the last 
year in the case of one family in this 
country. There were three brothers of 
the Rothschild family residing in this eoun- 
try. In the beginning of 1847 one of 
those brothers, by the favour of the So- 
vereign, was created a baronet; another 
brother was afterwards sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire; the other brother was at the last 
election chosen one of the representatives 
of London. They appointed Jews to fill 
the municipal offices of aldermen and she- 
riffs, and while all that occurred they were 
a perfectly Christian country; but once 
admit a Jew to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and Christianity was at an end. It 
was said that Jews should have nothing to 
do in the administration of the Church, 
and therefore this measure should not be 
passed; but he would remind the House 
that Jews could, at this moment, compose 
vestries and elect the vicar, and administer 
parochial funds; but the most incredible 
circumstance of all—what must shoek the 
feelings of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire (Mr. Seymer), 4 Jew, 
as proprietor of an advowson, might ap- 
point a minister to administer the functions 
of religion in their Christian Church, When 
they were proposing to give the Jews 4 
certain portion of political power, then it 
was said their Christianity was in dangers 
but now, when the Jews actually held a 
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wer in the Christian Church, they felt 
their Christianity was not polluted or 
trenched upon, and they were still a purely 
Christian community. Again, through 
some of the offices to which they had 
elected Jews, they might be officially pre- 
sent in Christian churches during the ce- 
remonies that took place. The presence 
of a Jew on a recent occasion in the 
church of Bow had been alluded to during 
a most edifying spectacle, when the public 
were invited to come forward and raise 
their voices only to be stifled, and to get 
up to make objections only to be refused a 
hearing. On that occasion a Jew alderman 
was present during the confirmation, and he 
was told, was seen kneeling side by side with 
Dean Merewether in the corporation pew; 
and an eye-witness informed him that so 
little visible were the distinctive marks of 
ereed and race, that even his hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Il. Inglis), if he had seen Al- 
derman Salomons and the Dean of He- 
reford sitting together on that occasion, 
might not have been able to say, ‘‘ which 
the Christian was and which the Jew.” 
The citizens of London had placed their 
representation in the hands of Baron de 
Rothschild, and had called upon the House 
to receive him as their representative. The 
question was, what answer they were to 
return. Remembering their previous le- 
gislation, were they now to say it was all 
a mistake ? Were they to retrace their 
steps, or were they to say they concurred 
in the justice of their previous course, and 
were resolved to persevere in it? Or were 
they to take an intermediate course—too 
true to their former principle to retreat, 
and too timid to advance? Were they to 
perpetuate an absurd anomaly, and inflict 
by their capricious legislation a cruel in- 
justice? The noble Lord the Member for 
Bath had raised a distinction, the impor- 
tance of which it was impossible to deny, if 
it could be fully established and carried 
out. He said on a previous occasion that 
hitherto they had been merely giving pri- 
Vileges to the Jews, but now for the first 
time they were conferring upon them di- 
rect powers. The noble Lord (Lord Ash- 
ley), stated that the fact of a man being 
qualified to administer the laws, was no 
proof that he was qualified to make the 
laws; but, at the same time, according to 
the constitution and the practice, it was a 
strong presumption that he was so quali- 
fied, and the onus of proving the disquali- 
fication rested upon his opponents. If a 
man were fit to be a magistrate, a sheriff, 





or a legislator in their colonies, it must be 
shown why he was not also fit to be a le- 
gislator in this country. He should now 
refer again to the religious part of the 
question. If they imposed disqualifications 
on religious grounds, they must show the 
necessity and the danger against which 
they were providing. After listening to 
the speeches that had been made on the 
other side of the question, he was not able 
to gather from them what were the dangers 
they pointed at, and what was the neces- 
sity on which they insisted. If upon po- 
litical and constitutional grounds no prac- 
tical evil could be shown to arise from the 
passing of this measure, what, he asked, 
was the real practical danger that could 
arise on religious grounds? He admitted 
that was the most important part of the 
subject; and he hoped on that point to re- 
ceive a definite answer. It was said when 
Roman Catholic Emancipation was op- 
posed, that the members of that creed 
might use the powers they might acquire 
to the prejudice of the Established Church. 
But no such practical danger could be said 
to arise on the present occasion; and even 
with respect to the admission of Dissenters 
and Catholics to seats in that House, the 
Church, so far from being weakened there- 


‘by, was now much stronger in the atfec- 


tions of the people. But the old ery of 
the Church in danger had been given up, 
and the new ery of Christianity in danger 
was substituted in its place. He would 
ask what the danger to Christianity was ? 
There was a vague, mysterious, unmention- 
able alarm pervading all the speeches that 
had been made on this question; but any- 
thing tangible, anything they could lay 
hold of in the shape of dangers, he had not 
been able to detect. Would it make one 
Christian less in the country? Would it 
make one Jew more? Would the Chris- 
tians, on this measure obtaining the Royal 
assent, be less firm in their faith? Would 
the Jews be more established in theirs ? 
It must be remembered that this Bill did 
not give the Jews the right to sit in Par- 
liament ; it only gave to Christians the 
right to elect them. It seemed to him that 
the opponents of this Bill placed their ob- 
jections not upon policy, but upon fear; 
and that fear on the part of Christians was 
more degrading and insulting to Christi- 
anity than would be the invasion of a 
whole tribe of Hebrews. When it was said 
that Christianity was in danger, he asked 
why was the Church more in danger than 
the Synagogue? They had endeavoured, 
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sometimes with success, to wean the Jews 
from their faith; but did they find any in- 
stance of Jews making proselytes of Chris- 
tians? Jt was not thus the Founder of 
Christianity estimated its value. Such was 
not the faith of those men who, going forth 
into a hostile land, encountered persecu- 
tion, braved the gibbet and the rack, and 
were willing to suffer death itself in token 
of that faith which they knew must one 
day overspread the world. And if the 
faith which sustained the small band of 
unprotected missionaries of the truth shook 
thrones and empires to their centre—if one 
poor persecuted preacher—familiar with 
stripes and dungeons, led forth, a solitary 
captive, amidst an execrating multitude— 
caused an Imperial Viceroy to tremble on 
his throne—if Christianity, in its infancy, 
thus insulted, persecuted, and afflicted, 
were able to prevail over principalities and | 
powers, how came it now, when she had 
them all on her side—when her enemies 
were prostrate and herself triumphant— 
how was it that now she felt fear, and cried 
out for weakness ? In the hour of her ob- 
scurity a fearless and advancing martyr— 
why did they point to her now, in the day of 
her exaltation, as a tottering and trembling 
tyrant? Why did her champions. now 





never enter into a contest without antici- 
pating defeat? He asked that question of | 
his hon. Friend who had spoken last. He | 
would ask it of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford. That hon. 
Baronet filled no mean place in the estima- 
tion of the Christian world. Thousands to 
whom he was personally unknown had 
been taught to revere his name; and those 
who differed most from the hon, Baronet 
in that House, paid a ready tribute of ad- | 
miration to a character in which they saw 
united such intense political ardour with 
so much Christian mildness—a spirit which 
knew no fear, and a heart in which was no 
gall. If the days of religious persecution 
were revived, the hon. Baronet would be 
the foremost to attest, by the intrepidity of 
his martyrdom, the immortality of his | 
Christian faith. Yet, strange to say, a | 
great part of the hon. Baronet’s life had | 
been occupied in proclaiming the weak- 
ness of his own religion, and its possible 
if not probable downfall. Ne hoped he 
should be considered incapable of speaking 
irreverently of the character of a Gentle- 
man whom he held in the greatest venera- 
tion; but he (Mr. Horsman) must repeat 
that on every political occasion a panic 
ery had been raised by the hon. Baronet, 











and by those who considered themselyes 
the best friends of the Church, Whey 
the Test and Corporation Acts were rp. 
pealed, according to the apprehensions of 
the party of whom the hon. Baronet was 
the distinguished leader, the Established 
Church had received its death blow. Whey 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill was passed, 
the sun of Protestantism had set for ever, 
And now, if they allowed one Jew to enter 
the House of Commons, the faith of 655 
Christians would make to itself wings and 
fly off to Jerusalem or Jericho. He was 
speaking politically; and if men were to 
be judged rather by their language than 
their lives, he should say that the hon. Ba. 
ronet and his followers girded themselves 
for each succeeding conflict, not in faith, 
but in fear. According to them the Church 
could meet no enemy which would not 
be too strong for her—she could enter into 
no conflict in which she would not be cer. 
tain to be overcome. Was there any wis- 
dom—any truth—any religion in that ery? 
Had the ery proceeded from the professed 
enemies of the Church—were it the taunt 
of the infidel, or jest of the scoffer—the 
country would have rightly estimated the 
value of it; but issuing from the bosom 
of the Church herself, and proclaimed by 
her favourite sons, it might be pregnant 
with mischief. Christianity in danger from 
Judaism! Whence had that new light 
sprung? If they looked to the past, did 
they read it in history ? If they looked to 
the future, did they read it in prophecy ? 
And see what advantage they gave by such 
a course to their common enemies! How 
easy for their common enemies to place 
them in a great dilemma! It enabled 
them to say that the friends of the Estab- 
lishment had either exaggerated a danger 
which did not exist, and they had feigned a 
distrust which they could not feel——or that 
in their hearts they believed Christianity 
to be an unreal thing—frail, perishable, 
and unsound—too delicate to be handled— 
too ricketty to be roughly shaken—im- 
posing when unassailed, but liable to be 
shaken to pieces by every ill wind that 
blew upon it. He was speaking only po- 
litically. Ie could have no sympathy with 
those who thus impugned the divinity of the 
religion they professed. He would not take 
Christianity on their misrepresentations. 
She required not the aid of enactments to 
support her. He thought, with Locke, that 
‘‘ things in religion which were the inven- 
tion of men, required the invention of men 
to support them; but the things in re 
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igion which were of God, required not the 
gid of human authority to support them.” 
Jn league with intolerance, religion pre- 
sented the spectacle of a house divided 
against itself. It was her function to in- 
terfere in politics, but to interfere in a just, 
generous, and peaceful spirit. He agreed 


with an hon. Gentleman who had already | 


addressed the House on this question, that 
« perfect Christianity is perfect liber- 
ality.” They sometimes heard of the 
errors of Popery; but there was no error 
in Popery so great as that which Protes- 
tants committed when they allowed Popery 
to monopolise all the charity, good-will, 
and persuasion, reserving to themselves 
only those external appliances which, in- 
stead of producing peace and concord, 
generated the worst of feelings. He had 
heard something approaching to it from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford; and more dis- 
tinetly from the noble Lord the Member 
for Arundel, to whose speech he had 
listened with great pleasure. It was upon 
Christian principle that he supported this 
measure — because he had faith in the 
eternal essence of Christianity—-its im- 
perishable attributes and assured triumphs, 
that he would not suffer it to be degraded 
by these unworthy contests which could 
only be carried on by disparaging the in- 
fluences of divine truth, and exaggerating 
the efficacy of carnal weapons. They who 
supported that measure had no apology 
to make—the apology, if any, was due 
from those who exhibited to the world 
the melancholy spectacle of Christianity 
deserted by her own children—who mis- 
trusted the principles for which they 
ought to fight—and soiled the banner un- 
der which Christians should feel sure of vie- 
tory. Those who gave their assent to 
this measure needed no apology; for they 
felt that their faith was secure. But, 
if excuses were required from any, they 
were required from those who placed 
their opposition to the measure on the in- 
herent weakness of their own religion ; 
who, to those who wish to misinterpret 
their meaning, exhibited the spectacle of 
Christianity distrusted by her own children; 
and who, by their fears and misgivings, 
dishonoured their cause, and soiled the 
banner under which Christians should re- 
Joice to fight. 

_ Mr. SPOONER approached the discus- 
sion of the question with a full apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties by which it was sur- 
rounded, and with a deep feeling of his 
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own inability. Had he followed the bent 
of his own inclination, he should have 
given a silent vote on the present occasion; 
but he felt that he should not be discharg- 
ing his duty to that numerous and respect- 
able constituency whom he had the honour 
to represent, if he did not endeavour to 
the best of his power to state the reasons 
which had induced him to come to the con- 
clusion that the Bill ought not to pass. 





The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth (Mr. Horsman) had 
delivered a speech which, in all its essen- 
tial parts, completely contradicted itself. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman set out 
by admitting broadly that religion ought 
to enter into all the concerns of this life— 
that it should be the guide of men in their 
private station, and in the performance of 
their public duties; and yet he came to the 
conclusion that it would be right and pro- 
per to call a Jew into that House to act 
upon his religion and his principles; and 
the hon. Gentleman maintained that the 
Jew would be a proper person to legislate 
for a Christian community—that he could 
do his duty to a Christian people. He 
(Mr. Spooner) differed most entirely from 
the hon. Gentleman. At the close of his 
speech the hon. Gentleman had made so 
complete a misrepresentation of the views 
of those who opposed the measure—so pal- 
pable a misrepresentation—that he felt it 
would almost be a waste of time to answer 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. Did 
they fear for the safety of their Church ? 
They had no such fear. Christianity was 
founded on the basis of eternal truth; and 
the Christian Church would stand and 
flourish for ever, despite the opposition 
that might be directed against it. There 
was, however, one fear that he did enter- 
tain—that, blessed with Christianity as 
they had been, and with all its attendant 
advantages, they should prove themselves 
unworthy of the privileges they had en- 
joyed by permitting persons to come into 
that House, and to approach that table, 
who disavowed, who repudiated Christianity. 
Would the nation prove itself so unmindful 
of Christian principles, would the House so 
reject those principles, as to suffer their 
table to be approached by a Jew? Was 
the House prepared to admit men to legis- 
late for a Christian nation, who denied the 
divinity of the Saviour, and dealt with the 
Gospel as a fable—men who treated our 
Lord the Saviour as a crucified impostor, 
and his Gospel as an imposture? The 
Jews believed in the truths of the Old 
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Testament. They believed in all the 
types and ceremonies of the Levitical 
law; they believed in the prophecies, they 
believed those prophecies to have been 
written by the persons, at the times, and 
under the circumstances in which they 
were stated to have been written. They 
believed all that, and yet they denied 
that He who said ‘‘Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life, and these are they which testify 
of me,’’ was the Messiah referred to in the 
prophecies, asserting, on the contrary, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a crucified impostor, 
and his Gospel a fable. He thought he 
had now made out his case. [Laughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but he would 
just say that the present was not a subject 
for laughter. It was not a subject to be 
treated or disposed of under the influence 
of party feeling. The hon. and learned 
Member for Cockermouth had said, ‘‘ Show 
me the constitutional doctrine which bears 
against the admission of the Jews—argue 
the point upon that ground.”” The hon. 
and learned Member laid down a law, in 
the first instance, to which he could not 
agree, and to which he did not think a 
majority of the House would agree, that 
any subject of the realm had an abstract 
right to a seat in that House. [Mr. Hors- 
MAN: I never said so.] Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not say so in 
so many words; but he said that from 
which no other conclusion could be drawn, 
for he did complain of depriving the Jews 
of the rights of British subjects, and 
amongst those rights he specified the right 
to a seat in that House. Taking the con- 
stitution as it had existed for centuries, 
and still existed, he was prepared to prove 
that it was impossible it could be preserved, 
if persons who were not believers or pro- 
fessed believers in the Christian religion, 
were admitted to seats in Parliament. The 
Sovereign, on his or her part, swore to 
maintain the true profession of the Gospel 
and the Protestant reformed religion, as 
established in these realms. How could 
that religion be preserved if persons were 
allowed to take part in the framing of laws 
who denied the truth of that very religion 
which the Sovereign became bound to pre- 
serve and perpetuate? Surely, if that 
policy was to be adopted, it would be ne- 
cessary to release the Sovereign from the | 
obligation of the coronation oath; for it | 
was impossible it could be observed if the | 
framers of the laws were no longer in- 
vested with the Christian character. [An | 
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Hon. MemBer: What say you to the Ro. 
man Catholics?] He was now talkin 
of Jews; but if he were told that per. 
sons had already been admitted who 
were known not to hold the truth of the 
Gospel—according to the view taken by 
the Established Church—that in doing 
so we had almost lost the clear and def. 
nite character of Christianity—that we 
could no longer lay our finger upon that 
which constituted our claim to that dis. 
tinctive character—that because we had 
lost our great characteristic, therefore we 
were to strike Christianity itself out of 
our Legislature. For his part, he could 
come to no such conclusion. He would 
only say, without entering into any inquiry 
as to whether that which had already been 
done was right or wrong, that hitherto 
Parliament had required a profession of 
faith in the Christian religion—all that 
human beings could require; and it was 
now proposed to abolish that requirement, 
and let any one come in and take his seat, 
although he might do so openly avowing 
he was not a Christian. He had heard it 
argued, too, that not ouly ought Jews to 
be admitted, but Hindoos and Mussulmen. 
He had not heard anything said about in- 
fidels, although their admission must fol- 
low as a necessary consequence. What 
answer can you give to an open avowed 
infidel when he claims to be admitted toa 
seat in this House? He will naturally, and 
with great reason, say—‘‘ You admit he 
Jew, who denys the Divine authority and 
inspiration of the New Testament—I deny 
the truth of the whole Bible. Do you 
hold the Old Testament in higher estima- 
tion than you do the New? If you do 
not, why do you admit the Jew, who re- 
jects the New Testament, and exclude the 
infidel, who denies both ?”’ They might de- 
pend upon this, that if they made this con- 
cession now, that others would be required 
from them hereafter. Even the Bill be- 
fore the House assumed that they had the 
right of limiting the admission of persons 
according to their religious profession. 
The Bill now submitted was full of limi- 
tations as regarded offices which could 
not be filled by Jews; and to a cer- 
tainty the time would come when the re- 
peal of those clauses would be demanded. 
There was one point upon which he wished 
to make a few remarks, and it was upon 
the difference which seemed to exist be- 
tween the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government and a right hon. Gentleman, 
high in the councils of Her Majesty (Mr. 
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Macaulay), who had not now a seat in that 
House, as to the obligation which devolved 
not only upon Government, but upon every 
individual, to regulate his conduct by reli- 
ous principle. He (Mr. Spooner) under- 
stood that the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath (Lord Ashley) had quoted a passage 
from the writings of the right hon. Gen- 
fleman to whom he had alluded, and had 
commented upon the sentiment conveyed. 
He would not, therefore, enter upon the 
same topic; but would content himself 
with expressing his deep regret at seeing 
that hon. and learned Gentleman assert 
that they might as well expect essentially 
Christian cookery as essentially Christian 
legislation. He had also spoken of Go- 
vernment as of one great system of po- 
lice, asserting that its only object was to 
take care of the property and lives of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. It appeared to him 
that the expressions used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Paymaster of the Forces, 
were anything but suitable to the solem- 
nity of the subject. His expressions were 
conceived in a very different spirit to the 
declaration made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government—a declaration, 
however, which it was needless for the 
noble Lord to have made, for his well- 


known public character vouched for him 
that he held those views; and doubtless 
those who had the honour to enjoy his pri- 
vate acquaintance could testify the same. 
He intended, however, to have asked the 
noble Lord, if he had been present, or any 


of his Colleagues, to explain. [Mr. Srar- 
rordD: Whereare they ?] He confessed that 
he was prepared to put the same question, 
but he scarcely thought it worth while, con- 
sidering the difficulties under which men 
in office laboured—how hard their work 
was, and how little inviting it must be, after 
the labours of the day were over, to come 
down night after night, and listen to such 
debates. When he sat on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, however, he never 
remembered looking down and seeing the 
Treasury benches in that empty state. He 
was the more surprised, as this was not a 
question brought forward by an individual 
Member, but a measure formally submitted 
by the Government themselves to the consi- 
deration of the House; and yet they did not 
condeseend to be present to hear, not what 
individual Members might say, but what the 
constitutional representatives of the people 
had to offer against their Bill. It would 
become Ministers of the Crown to pay at 
least that respect to the representatives of 
the people as to hear their objections to the 
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scheme they had propounded. Returning, 
hower, to the sentiment of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay), he would ask 
upon what authority did he ground his as- 
sertion that Government was nothing more 
than a great system of police? He could 
not found his remark upon the constitu- 
tion, for he (Mr. Spooner) had shown from 
the coronation oath that the compact be- 
tween Sovereign and people was a religious 
one. Was the remark founded upon the 
daily practice of the House? What was 
that practice? Did they not begin their 
proceedings every day by praying for the 
guidance and direction of Almighty God, 
that in all their deliberations they might 
advance the cause of true religion and 
piety? But assuming, which he did not 
for a moment admit, that they should pro- 
ceed on the narrow ground of a police, he 
then asked how were they to preserve the 
liberty, property, and lives of their fellow- 
subjects ?—how were they to induce men 
to abstain from rapine, and to get their 
bread by their honest industry, but by a 
code of morality ?—and show him the code 
equal to the Christian code—show him the 
motives by which such code can be enforeed 
to be compared with the motives afforded 
by the Christian faith. He was sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) 
was not present. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in a pamphlet which he had recently 
published on this question, and in the 
speech which he delivered on a former oc- 
easion, had given a history of the various 
contests which had taken place upon the 
subject of admission to the House of Com- 
mons. The first stand, he observed, was for 
a Church House of Commons—that was 
lost; then came a struggle to preserve a 
Protestant House of Commons—that was 
lost; and now, he said, the battle was for 
a Christian House of Commons. The in- 
ference drawn by the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be, that such a variety of shades 
of religious opinion having been introdueed 
into the House of Commons, the distinctive 
character of the House as a Christian Le- 
gislature had been nearly obliterated; and, 
therefore, it was not worth while to pre- 
serve what remained. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman must have some other 
scheme behind, which he thought it was 
the duty of the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain. He spoke of dealing tenderly 
with the Church. What did he mean by 
that? He (Mr. Spooner) would tell the 
House, having read the pamphlet with 
great attention, that there was something 
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mysterious in it—something lurking within 
it, which the author seemed to hesitate to 
bring out, or perhaps wished to conceal till 
a proper time came for announcing it to the 
world. Upon these points he would have 
asked the right hon. Gentleman for an 
explanation, had he been present. In 
conclusion, he (Mr. Spooner) would im- 
plore individual Members of that House 
not to shelter themselves under the 
plea of the responsibility of their party. 
Every one who voted upon the present 
question did so under great and deep re- 
sponsibility. He was not one of those 
who despised the obligations of party. He 
knew that, according to the form of the 
English Government, it was necessary to 
act with a party in carrying out political 
objects; and this he was prepared to do, 
yielding up his own opinions on minor 
points, in order that the success of larger 
objects might be secured or promoted; but 
he could not afford to give up principle to 
party, and therefore he should give his 
most ready support to the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. In making this decision, 
he knew that what he did might subject 
him to the terms of being a bigot, and 
being intolerant. He valued too much the 


good opinion of his fellow-subjects to be 


indifferent to such charges; but he dared 
not shrink from the avowal of his honest 
opinions. He dared not shrink from the 
expression of his conscientious opinions, 
because if he did so he would be justly 
charged with denying that blessed Saviour 
who had said, ‘‘ He who denieth me be- 
fore men, him will I deny before my 
Father who is in heaven !”’ 

Mr. COCKBURN said: I trust, Sir, 
that I shall have the indulgence of the 
Ilouse, and that I may obtain for a short 
time a hearing, whilst I endeavour to 
explain the grounds upon which I am pre- 
pared to give my support to the measure 
now under consideration. It appears to 
me to be utterly impossible to deny, as a 
general proposition, the principle upon 
which this measure is submitted for our 
adoption. That every subject of this 
realm who is bound by the obligations 
incidental to that character—who owes and 
bears due allegiance to the Sovereign— 
who contributes to the burdens of the State 
—and who is bound in case of national 
danger to risk life and limb in the defence 
of the country—ought to be held to be 
entitled to participate in all the civil 
and political rights incidental to the con- 
dition of a subject, independently of his 
religious opinions, whatever they may be, 
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appears to me to be a proposition, from 
which, when its terms are understood, it js 
impossible to dissent. I admit, however, 
that it must be taken with certain qualifica. 
tions. I admit that if the circumstances of 
any class of men are such as that their ad. 
mittance to political power would be at 
tended with detriment or danger to the 
State, or to that religion which it ought 
to be our desire as well as our duty to 
uphold—then their case does not fall within 
the limits of the proposition with which | 
set out, but constitutes an exception to it, 
And when the principle which I have laid 
down is stated with this qualification, a 
great many of the arguments that have 
been urged by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House will be found to be 
superfluous. Sir, hon. Members on the 
other side have hitherto had a complete 
monopoly of one subject during the debate 
—that of eulogising the Christian religion, 
and upholding the importance of the 
Church. Sir, I deny their right to this 
monopoly. I deny that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who support this Bill are less anx- 
ious for the preservation of the Christian 
religion, than hon. Members opposite. 
They may, therefore, spare themselves 
the labour of such championship. I do 
not deny the major premiss of your syllo- 
gism, that if the admission of the Jews to 
Parliament would be attended with danger 
to the Christian religion, they ought not 
to be admitted; but I do deny your minor 
premiss, namely, that their admission 
would, in fact, be attended with any such 
danger : and I say we are justified in calling 
on you to make out your case, and to 
show that they form an exception to the 
general rule. Upon you who are pre- 
pared on this ground to deny to forty 
thousand of Her Majesty’s subjects the 
enjoyment of the constitutional rights 
and privileges of their fellow-subjects — 
upon you, it appears to me, clearly 
devolves the burden of the proof—upon 
you, undoubtedly, rests the weight of the 
case. But my hon. and learned Friend 
the hon. Member for Midhurst attempts 
to deprive us of the advantage of this po- 
sition. He replies to us and says—* We 
take our stand upon the existing law and 
constitution, and inasmuch as the existing 
law and constitution prohibit the Jews 
from sitting in Parliament, it rests upon 
you who attempt to admit them, to show 
cause for making such an alteration. 

Now, Sir, this looks a specious argu- 
ment at first sight. But I join issue with 
my hon, and learned Friend upon it—I 
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deny his proposition altogether. But let 
me say at the outset, that even if the 
constitutional doctrine were as my hon.and 
jearned Friend represents it, it would be 
entitled to no consideration at our hands. 
For if our law and our constitution were 
such as to sanction political injustice, or, 
what to my mind is almost as bad, political 
folly, the only consequence which would 
seem to me to follow, would be, that our 
constitution and our law required imme- 
diate amendment in this particular. And 
as you have admitted the Roman Catholics 
to Parliament, after they had been ex- 
cluded from it by law for two centuries 
and a half, that you should now make a 
dificulty about admitting Jews, to exclude 
vhom you have never had a single law 
upon your Statute-book, appears to me 
like straining at the gnat, after having 
swallowed the camel. I must beg leave 
to repeat the assertion I have just 
made. I emphatically assert that you 
have never had, since Parliament was 
first constituted, to the present time, a 
law, either direct or indirect, which had 
for its aim, object, or design, the exclu- 
sion of the Jews from Parliament. Their 


present exclusion, Sir, is not the result of 
legislative design, but of legislative acci- 


dent. All your laws for the exclusion of 
certain persons from a full participation in 
constitutional rights and privileges, upon 
the ground of religion, have been di- 
rected against one particular class—the 
Roman Catholics. You never had one 
single Act to exclude the Jews; but they 
have been excluded accidentally by the 
operation of words introduced for the pur- 
pose of excluding Roman Catholics. The 
statutes on the subject are very few, and I 
trust [ may be allowed the indulgence of 
the House whilst I briefly refer to them. 
It appears to me that the result will be to 
show that the state of our legislation on this 
subject is so fraught with anomaly and ab- 
surdity, and so utterly derogatory to the 
dignity of the Legislature, and of the na- 
tion, as to afford an additional argument, 
ifany were wanting, for getting rid of the 
existing law. Sir, according to the original 
constitution of Parliament, eligibility to 
this House depended solely upon the choice 
of the constituencies. There was no re- 
striction either upon the electors or the 
elected in respect of religion, There was 
no such thing known, until the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, as a disqualification on 
the ground of religion. It first arose 
When the contentions were going on be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
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when the two parties were struggling for 
power. After the Protestant Church had 
gone through a period of extreme peril and 
danger, and had attained power by the 
accession of a Protestant Sovereign, 
the Protestant party took every measure 
within their reach to secure their own as- 
cendancy and to keep down their religious 
opponents. For that purpose the oath of 
supremacy, denying the authority of the 
Papal See, was introduced; and it was 
introduced for the sole purpose of exclud- 
ing Roman Catholics from political power. 
This was the whole that was done 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the 3rd of King James, however, came 
the enactment of another oath, because 
the former was not deemed sufficiently 
effectual. For what purpose was that 
oath introduced? For the sole purpose of 
excluding Roman Catholics from office 
and power in the State. It is in- 
tituled, ‘‘An Act for the Repression 
of Popish Recusants;’’ and it is in 
that statute that the words which con- 
stitute the present difficulty were first 
introduced. Sir, that oath was _ intro- 
duced immediately after the discovery of 
the great Popish or gunpowder plot. It 
was alleged that the Jesuits had instigated 
that plot; and it was generally known, or 
at least generally believed, that the 
Jesuits of that day upheld the wicked and 
dangerous morality of swearing with men- 
tal reservations, and of teaching those per- 
sons who were in communion with their re- 
ligion that they could take an oath with 
their lips, but could evade it by giving a 
different construction and meaning to it in 
their minds. Indeed, every one who re- 
members reading the trial of the Jesuit, 
Garnet, for his participation in that 
plot, will recollect that a great part of 
the speech of the Attorney General (Sir 
Edward Coke), and a great portion also of 
the interrogatories of the commissioners 
on that trial, related to the mental reser- 
vation and equivocation which the Roman 
Catholics of that day were believed to 
consider admissible in the matter of oaths. 
And Garnet himself, in distinct terms, ad- 
mitted that if an oath were put to a per- 
son by those who had no right to put it, 
and the taking of which would be con- 
trary to the interests of his’ religion, 
that person could take it without hav- 
ing any internal intention of being bound 
by it. The consequence was that a 
particular form of words was introduced 
into the oath for the purpose of pre- 
venting any Roman Catholic from taking 
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it. These words were to the following 
effect :— 

“ All these things I do plainly and sincerely 
promise and swear in the meaning and sense of 
the words, without any equivocation, mental re- 
servation, or qualification whatsoever. And I 
make this oath not by compulsion, but voluntarily, 
and this I swear upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” 


Now, Sir, the whole of this form of words 
was framed in order to encircle and enclose 
the conscience of the Roman Catholic as 
it were within a net, the meshes of which 
should be so strong and fine as to render 
it impossible to escape through them. 
Nothing more was done until the 30th of 
Charles II., when came the Act which 
imposed the declaration against the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. That that 
Act was passed solely against Roman 
Catholics, no man can entertain the least 
doubt. Its avowed object was the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics from power and 
from Parliament. It professes to have that 
object both in its title and preamble. On 
the accession of William and Mary, all these 
statutes were repealed, and the former oaths 
abrogated, and the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy as we now take them, were 
substituted in their stead; and so things 
remained till the 13th of William III. You 
say, that according to the constitution and 
the law of this country no Jew could pos- 
sibly enter the walls of Parliament, I 
say that from the accession of William 
and Mary, until the latter end of the reign 
of William III., there was nothing to pre- 
vent a Jew from taking his seat in this 
House. In the 13th of William III., how- 
ever, came the oath of abjuration. That, 
again, was directed solely against the Roman 
Catholics. It was passed at a time when 
the health of the King was rapidly sinking, 
when the King of France had just ac- 
knowledged the son of James II., as the 
King of these realms, and when men’s 
minds were agitated by fears respecting 
the Protestant succession. The fortunes 
of the Stuart family were so connected 
with the ascendancy of the Catholic reli- 
gion, that it was believed the Roman Ca- 
tholics generally favoured the pretensions 
of that family to the Throne: hence the 
oath was directed mainly against the Ro- 
man Catholics. Now, this oath was framed 
on the model of the oath imposed by the 
repealed Statute of the 3rd James I.; and 
hence the form of words, ending with the 
words ‘* on the true faith of a Christian,” 
which I have already shown to have been 
addressed to the conscience of the Catholic, 





were imported into this. It is this oath of 
abjuration (continued as it has been with 
unimportant modifications to our day) or 


rather these particular words in it, that - 


constitute the stumbling-block which pre. 
vents the entrance of the Jew over the 
threshold of this House. I think I haye 
then established beyond the possibility of 
dispute, that the whole of our legislation 
which has reference to religious qualifica. 
tions has not been directed against the 
Jews, nor even to the maintaining of the 
general Christianity of the House, but 
solely against the Roman Catholics, | 
have therefore shown you one anomaly; 
I will now point out another still more 
striking. You have thought it right to 
change the state of your law with respect 
to the Roman Catholics. You found it 
right to admit that portion of your fel- 
low-subjects to the enjoyment of political 
rights, whom for two centuries and a half 
you had excluded. In order to do that you 
found it necessary to remodel the oaths 
upon your Statute-book. You framed a 
new oath for the Catholic. You left out 
the denial of the spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope: you altered the latter por. 
tion of the oath; and you omitted the 
words which are to be found in the old 
oath of abjuration, ‘‘ on the true faith of 
a Christian.”” So that you have altoge- 
ther altered the form of oath to be taken 
by the Roman Catholics. Yet when you 
got rid of these oaths, so far as they re- 
lated to the Roman Catholics, against whom 
alone they were directed, you maintained 
them in all their severity with regard to 
all the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects, to 
whom they were never intended to apply. 
Now, that is a most anomalous state of 
things. It is surely one of which the Jew 
has a right to complain. But this is not all. 
What is this oath in which this formula 
occurs? The Jew can take the oath of 
allegiance because his loyalty is undi- 
vided and unquestionable. He can take 
the oath of supremacy because he does 
not believe that any foreign potentate does 
or ought to exercise any authority, spiri- 
tual or otherwise, over him. Nor, indeed, 
has he the slightest hesitation in taking the 
oath of abjuration and repudiating the 
claims of any Pretender to the Throne of 
these realms. But what is this oath, in 
which from the use of certain words a dif- 
ficulty occurs? An oath of abjuration of 
the family of a Pretender who has been 
dead some hundred years! Why, Sir, I 
ask is there a single man who takes that 
oath who does it without feeling some 
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sense of the ridiculous mingle with the 
solemnity of the ceremony? With a dy- 
nasty Which has now occupied the Throne 
of these realms upwards of a hundred years 
without dispute—which has become identi- 
fed with our institutions and our fortunes 
—with a Sovereign who, if ever Sovereign 
was entitled to that noblest of all titles 
and proudest of all prerogatives—may be 
said to reign in the hearts of er people, 
and to have Her Throne based upon their 
affections—is it not an insult to the loy- 
alty of the subject, and a still greater 
affront to the dignity of the Sovereign, to 
call upon us to take an oath which is a 
mockery, implying as it does that She 
requires such a protection against the at- 
tempts of an imaginary Pretender to Her 
Throne? I may be told, however, that it 
matters not, if upon the merits of the case 
the Jew ought to be excluded, whether he 
be excluded by a direct enactment or by 
a side wind—by means of an oath which 
occurs accidentally? It makes this differ- 
ence, as it appears to me. If at the time 
you let in Roman Catholics to power, you 
had altered the oath alike with respect to 
all other of Her Majesty’s subjects, the 
opponents of the Jews would then have 
been under the necessity of bringing for- 
ward a direct measure: for their exclu- 
sion; and such a measure they would 
never have been able to carry through this 
House. Not, however, that it is necessary 
for us to rely upon any such technical 
ground, for we assert that upon the merits 
of the case the Jew is entitled to ad- 
mission. Firstly, are the Jews British 
subjects ? Upon that point, I apprehend, 
there cannot be a doubt. They are liable 
to all the obligations of subjects. They 
pay taxes equally with the rest of us. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dips his hand 
into the Jew’s pocket and takes his money 
with as much complacency as that of the 
most orthodox Christian. He says, Non 
olet: there is no odour of Judaism about 
it which makes it less acceptable to him. 
Jews are, in like manner, liable to dis- 
charge all civil duties. They are called 
upon to fill the office of sheriff. They are 
elected to the corporate offices of the realm; 
and if they refuse to act, they are subject, 
like others, to fines as the penalty for such 
refusal. Thus you call upon them to per- 
form all the duties of subjects: why then 
deny them the rights incidental to that 
character? My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Midhurst says that the 
Jew is not to be considered a subject of 
this realm, because he is very little Mr, 
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or better than a naturalised alien. Sir, I 
was very much surprised upon hearing such 
a term as that of naturalised alien applied 
to the Jews. What, Sir! the men who 
have been born and bred in the land, whose 
forefathers have been settled and living in 
this country for, perhaps, two centuries, are 
they to be considered as no more than na- 
turalised aliens ? I cannot understand how 
my hon. and learned Friend can put forward 
such an argument. Has not the Jew the 
same interest as the rest of his fellow-sub- 
jects in all that affects the country—in good 
legislation, in the proper administration of 
the law, in the nature of the laws regulating 
the commercial transactions of the king- 
dom—in short, in all things relating to the 
general welfare of the community? Do 
you think the Jew has not the same sensi- 
bilities as other men—that he is dead to 
all those associations and attachments, lo- 
eal, social, and domestic, which engender 
and keep alive the love of our country? 
Can any one doubt that if this country 
were invaded, the Jew would be as for- 
ward as any other Englishman in his strug- 
gles for its defence ? Let me, if there be 
any one who does so doubt, call his atten- 
tion to the war of liberation in Germany, 
when the Jews rose as readily as any 
other Germans to throw off the yoke of the 
French. I say, therefore, that to assert that 
men who are good citizens—whose loyalty 
is unquestioned and unquestionable—who 
have been always ready to stand up for the 
defence of their country—who are ready to 
make all necessary sacrifices for its common 
welfare—should be characterised as natur- 
alised aliens, is monstrous. Again, then, 
I ask, if the Jews are entitled to be con- 
sidered as good subjects and citizens, why 
should they not be admitted to a commu- 
nity of political rights ? My hon. and learn- 
ed Friend is the only one who has suggested 
that they have not the same affection for 
this country as other Englishmen, inas- 
much as they expect to be led back by a 
triumphant Messiah to the land of their 
fathers. That this may be a part of the 
poetry and the aspirations of this people 
is possible; but to suppose that it has the 
slighest practical effect upon their conduct 
as subjects or citizens is a most absurd and 
preposterous notion. That the Jews, torn 
from the land of their fathers, scattered 
abroad among the nations of the earth, re- 
pudiated by the people amid whom they 
were thrown, trampled upon, oppressed, 
persecuted, and degraded, may have found 
consolation in the prophecies and tradi- 
tions of their race—that they haye looked 
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forward through the gloom and darkness 
which surrounded them, to the only gleam 
of light which shone upon the horizon of the 
far east from which they came, is perfectly 
credible—it is in human nature that it 
should be so; but it appears to me an 
outrage on common sense to say that 
expectations so indefinite and remote can 
have the slightest practical influence on 
their conduct in their relations with exist- 
ing things. Why, then, are they to be 
debarred from the common rights of sub- 
jects? To be sure, my hon. and learned 
Friend opposite says that the subject has 
not necessarily any political rights at all; 
that all he is absolutely entitled to are cer- 
tain civil rights, such as the right of pro- 
perty, and of personal freedom and secu- 
rity. But is this the utmost extent to 
which the doctrine of the rights of the 
subject is to be carried? Is it only to 
personal liberty and safety, and the secu- 
rity of property, that a British subject is 
entitled? I protest most emphatically 
against such a doctrine. I apprehend 
that the subject of a free State like our 
own, is entitled to all the honours and ad- 
vantages which the institutions of the 
country afford. And I conceive that it is 


not only for the benefit of individuals, but 
for the general advantage of the State, that 


this should be the case. It is for the 
common benefit that the number of those 
eligible for the service of the people and of 
the State, should be extended to the ut- 
most possible limit consistent with the 
public safety and convenience. I do not 
deny, however, that under some cireum- 
stances it may be necessary to exclude 
certain persons from the full enjoyment of 
political rights : in the case, for instance, 
of the minor, or the ecclesiastic, or the 
judge ; the first, on account of a want of 
maturity of years—the second, lest the sa- 
ered nature of his calling should suffer from 
contact with party interest and political 
passions—the judge, from considerations 
of an analogous character—may be pro- 
perly excluded from political power; yet 
these exclusions are justifiable only upon 
considerations of public policy and of the 
general good. But I contend, that we 
have no right, without sufficient reasons, 
based and founded upon the public interest, 
arbitrarily, and of our own mere will, to 
exclude any particular class of individu- 
als from participation in political rights. 
What would my hon, and learned Friend, 
who says that the subject has not neces- 
sarily any political rights, say, if Parlia- 
ment were to take upon itself to exclude all 
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members of the legal profession? hers 
was one Parliament from which they were 
excluded; but we had our revenge ; we 
stamped it with the name of the “ Pap 
liamentum indoctum;’’ and Sir Edward 
Coke has taken care to hand down to pos- 
terity the fact, that there never was a good 
law made in it. If it were proposed arbj. 
trarily to exclude a body of whom my hon, 
and learned Friend (Mr. Walpole), with his 
accomplishments, his learning, and his elo. 
quence, is so favourable a specimen, would 
he be satisfied if his remonstrance were 
answered by a denial of the subject hav. 
ing any right to political power? But to 
return to the question. Sir, I must say 
that I think this line of argument weak, 
unsatisfactory, and unsubstantial. I as. 
sert as as incontrovertible proposition that 
British subjects are entitled, according to 
their particular position and qualifications, 
to all the political rights incidental to their 
character and position, unless there is 
some peculiarity in their circumstances 
or position sufficient to justify, on con- 
siderations of public policy, the with- 
holding of those rights. Sir, this brings 
me to the question, is there anything in 
the religion of the Jews that can be 
fairly said to be calculated to lead to the 
mischiefs and dangers on which hon. Gen- 
tlemen rely as the ground of their objee- 
tion to this measure ? I take it that these 
dangers must be of one or other of these 
two characters: they must be either of a 
political or of a religious kind. Now, I 
ask, do you really apprehend anything of 
political mischief from the concession to 
the Jews of a right to sit in this House? 
Why, Sir, all the zeal of hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House has not in- 
duced them to suggest the slightest idea of 
any political danger from the admission of 
the Jews to seats in Parliament. But I, 
on the other hand, ask, does not political 
wisdom suggest to you to crown the conces- 
sions which you have already made to the 
Jews by this further act of justice, so as to 
leave them nothing to complain of ? The 
Legislature has done one of two things: 
either it has gone too far already, or 
it has not gone far enough. Admission 
into these walls is not the only clement of 
power. Wealth is power, and you have 
allowed the Jews to grow into a wealthy 
as well as an enlightened people. You 
have enabled them to root themselves to 
the soil, by doing away with the laws 
which prevented them from holding landed 
property. You have gone a step further. 
You have admitted them to hold the highest 
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civil offices and employments. You have, and if not, then what is it that your ap- 
admitted them to the office of sheriff. You] prehensions are based upon? Besides, if 

rmit them to become magistrates. You|there were grounds for apprehensions of 
have admitted them into your corporations. | that sort, is not the remedy in the hands 
At this moment a gentleman of wealth, | of a Christian people? You are not called 
character, and station, is an alderman of | upon now —and this is a matter not to be 
the metropolis, and may, before long, be-| lost sight of in the consideration of this 
eome the chief magistrate of the first com- | question—you are not called upon to give 
mercial city of the world. You have thus | the Jews an absolute and immediate right 
admitted the Jews to power, and I am|of admission into this House—you are 
therefore right in saying that you have | not called on to give the Jews, as a body, 
either done too much or too little; and if|the right of returning Members to repre- 
s0, does not political wisdom point out to | sent the Jewish community in Parliament— 
you the propriety of taking away the re-| All you are asked to do is to give to Chris- 
mainder of their grievances, and attaching | tian constituencies the right of selecting 
to you by the closest ties those to whom | Jews, if they prefer them, as their repre- 
you have already given so much of social | sentatives. And I ask, have hon. Mem- 
and political power? There being, there-| bers so little confidence in the religious 
fore, nothing in the way of political danger | feeling and sentiments of the people of 
to be apprehended from this measure, I | England as to believe that, if the constitu- 
now proceed to the consideration of the|encies found that the Jews whom they 
other sort of danger—to the religious part | returned to Parliament were using the 
of the question. Now, I apprehend that | powers entrusted to them for the subver- 
in order to justify their exclusion on reli-| sion of the Christian faith, they would 
gious grounds, you must be prepared toshow | be induced for any consideration, no mat- 
some tangible, positive, and substantial| ter what, to continue as their represen- 
mischief that would occur to the Christian | tatives persons who were labouring for 
religion from the admission of Jews into| the destruction of that religion? No 
the Legislature. It is not mere vague| attempt is made to point out any other 
and shadowy apprehensions of danger that | way in which the admission of Jews to 
will suffice to justify their exclusion. But | Parliament will work any mischief to the 
what is it that is alleged? Does any one | Christian religion. Do you apprehend that 
suggest that any substantial danger will | the presence of Jews in this House will di- 
arise to the Church of Christ and to the | minish the Christian and religious feelings 
established religion from the admission | of the House? or, that if a Jew were to take 
of Jews into Parliament ? In what shape | his seat by the side of the hon. Member next 
or form will that danger come? Do you| to whom I have the honour to stand (Sir 
anticipate it from the legislative acts and | R. H. Inglis), the devotional feeling of the 
conduct of such of the Jews as may gain | hon. Baronet would be in the slightest de- 
admission into this House? What in-| gree diminished? But you say that this 
terest, I ask, can the Jew have in doing | is a Christian country, and that, therefore, 
anything detrimental to the Christian re-| this ought to be a Christian Parliament. 
ligion, or the interests of the Christian| There seems to me to be a fallacy in 
Church? Do you suppose that it enters, | that argument. If, indeed, you say that 
however remotely, into his views or wishes, | this is substantially a Christian country, I 
to convert you all to Judaism? It iscon-| admit the truth of the assertion; but if 
trary to the spirit of the Jewish religion | you say that it is exclusively a Christian 
to entertain any such design. The spirit country, and that, therefore, this ought to 
of that religion is not of a proselytising be exclusively a Christian Parliament, I 
kind. It is the peculiar character of the | deny your proposition. You have 40,000 
Jew that he is exclusive in his religion. | Jewish fellow-subjects; and if you tolerate 
He regards the religion of his fathers as| their presence in the country, I cannot 
the heritage of his people; and he is not | understand why you should not tolerate 
desirous of admitting the stranger to| the presence of a few of their number in 
share in the inheritance. He seeks not, | Parliament. If you object to their pre- 
therefore, to gain over to his belief; sence in the Legislature, I think you 
those who do not belong to his race | should push the argument to a much fur- 
and people. Therefore you can have no ther length, and hold that our ancestors 
apprehensions that the Jews will seek in the days of the Henries and the Ed- 
to injure your Church with a view to make | wards were not wrong when they expelled 
Proselytes and converts from its tenets; | the Jews from the country altogether, on 
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the ground that their presence was a pol- 
lution, as being the descendants of those 
who crucified the true God, and therefore 
unworthy to dwell in a Christian land. 
But it is said that the admission of Jews 
into this House would imperil the Christian 
feeling of the House. I am told that it 
would tend to lower the tone of our Chris- 
tianity. But, I ask, have all the conces- 
sions already made to the Jews lowered 
the tone of the Christianity of this coun- 
try? Do the people of this realm love 
Christianity less ?—are their zeal and at- 
tachment to religion less strong because 
of these concessions ? The Christian sits 
with the Jew on the magisterial bench— 
the Christian juryman sits side by side 
with the Jew in the jury-box, without 
any danger to his religious faith. I must 
say, with all deference and respect to hon. 
Gentlemen who brought forward this ar- 
gument, that it conveys a most unfounded 
imputation on the Christian feeling of the 
people of this realm to say that the flame 
of Christianity would not burn so brightly 
if brought inte contact with Judaism. 
Such an argument scems to imply that 
the Christian feeling of this country rests 
on a very slight foundation indeed. And 
yet this appears to be the only argu- 
ment which I have yet heard as to any 
danger arising from the admission of Jews 
into this House. Something undoubtedly 
has been said as to the difficulty arising 
from our having to consult on matters con- 
nected with the Church of England, as also 
from the inability of Jews to be present at 
prayers in the House. But it should be 
recollected, that this argument applies also 
to Roman Catholics and Dissenters. We 
are no longer a House consisting of Mem- 
bers all entertaining the same religious 
opinions; and we cannot be so, because 
this country is composed of such an in- 
finite variety of denominations and sects 
of Christians, that it would be impossible 
to maintain the exclusive Church character 
of Parliament without interfering with 
the rights and privileges of nearly one- 
half of our fellow-subjects. You were 
obliged to give that principle up, and hay- 
ing been forced to do so, and to admit so 
large a proportion of other denominations 
into your Legislature, it seems to me that 
you have no longer any defensible grounds 
for excluding the Jews. Whether, there- 
fore, you look upon the question of their 
admission in a political or in a religious 
aspect, it seems to me impossible, as rea- 
sonable men, to apprehend any real dan- 
ger from such a change. And now allow 





me to observe to the House, that fort. 
nately this country is not called upon to 
make the experiment in the first instance, 
Other countries and other Christian Legis. 
latures have made the experiment before 
you. I will say nothing about France, be. 
cause I suppose I should be told that the 
French people are not eminently a religious 
people; but allow me to call attention to 
what has been done by a people quite 
as religious as yoursclyes—I mean the 
people of Holland. The Jews of Holland 
have been admitted to all the rights en. 
joyed by Christians in that country, They 
have been admitted to all the offices of 
the State; and it has been found that in 
every department of the State they are 
able to work in harmony with their Chris. 
tian fellow-countrymen. I will also take 
Belgium, a Roman Catholie country, and 
one, too, where the priests have great in. 
fluence and power. There, too, the Jews 
have been admitted to equal rights with 
other persuasions. So, again, in America, 
where, though there is no established 
church, it will not, I think, be denied 
that there exists a strong religious feeling 
among the people. On the other side you 
have Austria ever in the rear of improve- 
ment, and Russia with its hideous despot- 
ism. Shall England rank with the bigot 
and the barbarian, or, as it should do, 
among the enlightened nations of the world? 
Let me add, that in your own colonies 
the experiment has been tried, and has 
been attended with singular success. In 
Jamaica and Canada, Jews have been ad- 
mitted to the local legislature, by Aets 
which have received the Royal assent; and 
in Canada they were found most useful as- 
sistants in suppressing the rebellion in that 
country a few years ago. There is not, 
then, either in point of theory, or princi- 
ple, or practice, the slightest ground of 
legitimate apprehension to deter us from 
making this concession. And not only is 
there no reason to be urged against this 
measure, but, politically, there are the 
strongest grounds why we should, by an 
act of justice towards the Jews, and by 
removing their just complaints, make them 
as contented and attached a body of sub- 
jects as any in Her Majesty’s dominions. 
I would now fain address myself for a mo- 
ment to those hon. Members who oppose 
this Bill. I have not, I hope, addressed 
towards them a single term that savours 
of disrespect. I respect the religious 
feeling which prompts them to adopt the 
course they have taken on this question; 
but it is because I believe that by granting 
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this healing and conciliatory concession you 
will be taking the first great step towards 
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little, notwithstanding the length of these 
debates, he would allude to another sub- 


bringing the Jew to a sense of the value |ject. The most powerful argument by far 


and holiness of true religion, that I ask 
you to support the measure. You who! 
believe the religion of God to be supported 
by evidence that must bring conviction to 
the mind of every man who sits down to 
investigate it—I ask you how it is that 
the Jew has been living among you for 
centuries, and that so little progress has 
been made to bring him to a sense of the 
trath and justice of your faith? It is be- 
cause you have raised between him and 
Christianity an insurmountable barrier ; 
because you have taught him to look upon 
the Christian as his bitterest and most 
implacable foe. Remove that barrier— 
treat him as a brother, and let him learn 
all that there is of merey and charity in 








| which had been advanced in favour of the 


Jews was that which asserted that exclu- 
sion was dishonour; but he emphatically 
denied that such was the case. The Jew 
was not excluded by statute; but there 
was another class which was, and that 
class consisted of the members of his own 
Church, and his own clergy. The clergy 
of the Church of England was excluded 
by name and by description by an Act 
of the Legislature. If exclusion were 
dishonour, then was the whole of the 
Chureh dishonoured, and those whom he 
greatly reverenced were the medium of 
that dishonour. Be it remembered, that 
the Act of exclusion did not only apply to 
beneficed clergymen, or to those who had 


the faith of a Christian—bring him within | the cure of souls, but the younger son bred 
the sphere of its holy and softening influ- | to the Church, who succeeded to the in- 
ence—and you will then have taken the fluence and estates of his deceased brother, 
first great step towards leading him to, was excluded nevertheless, from the per- 
a sense of its truth, and you may thus | sonal enjoyment of political rights, because 


hope one day to see him within the pale | 
of that holy faith, for the maintenance of | 
which you are so anxious, and to the ex: | 
tension of which you are so zealously de- 
voted. 

Mr. BANKES said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who had just sat down was 
disposed to attribute to those who agreed 
with him (Mr. Bankes) on this question a 
monopoly of the feeling of bigots and bar- 
barians ; and he was certainly a good deal 
surprised at the line of argument by which 
his hon, and learned Friend sought to es- 
tablish his proposition. The hon. and 
learned Member had thought it necessary 
to occupy much of the time and attention 
of the House with that portion of his his- 
toric lore which could not by any possibility 
have any bearing upon the points at 
issue. But when he had taken so much 
pains to show that, up to a comparatively 
late period of our history, there was no 
legal provision to bar the Jew from enter- 
ing the House of Legislature, it was a 
wonder that he did not also remember 
that, up to that late period, the Jews were 
non-naturalised subjects, and could not on 
that account have sat in that House. A 
considerable portion of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman’s legal argument was, there- 
fore, entirely beside the question. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman had asked 
where were the dangers of this measure ? 
But before he proceeded to discuss those 
Pots, which had been touched far too 
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he was enrolled in the ordination of the 
Church. The hon. and learned Member 
who had spoken last had argued that be- 
cause the Jew had had granted to him po- 
litical and magisterial power, he ought to 
be admitted to the exercise of legislative 
The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had admitted that the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Walpole), was unanswerable on this point, 
yet he had reiterated the argument to 
which the answer had been already given. 
The power of the Lord Mayor was an ex- 
ecutive power, and obviously different to 
that by which the laws were made; and 
he (Mr. Bankes) knew of no reason which 
should operate to prevent a Jew from 
holding the executive office, so long as 
nothing could be urged against his moral- 
ity of conduct. He found nothing, there- 
fore, in such arguments to induce them 
to grant, much less to force them to pro- 
ceed with, more concessions. And the 
arguments which had been raised for the 
grant of those concessions forced him to 
the conviction of the necessity for being 
watchful, since every fresh step led inevit- 
ably to the demand of something more. 
Those who assented to the concessions 
already granted, entertained, he believed, 
no idea they were bringing upon them- 
selves the charge of inconsistency if they 
stopped short of the whole; or that they 
were bringing upon themselves the charge 
of bigotry and barbarism if they refused 
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to go any further. He stated that he 
would meet the charge of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who spoke last, when 
he asked where was the danger to the 
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the consideration of the House of Com, 
mons, and of the other House of Parlig. 
ment, every matter relating to the Church, 
| as the necessary consequence of admitting 


Chureh in granting this further demand; | Jews into the legislation of the country, 


and he had endeavoured to show that 
that danger was of a double nature: on 
the one hand, the evil consequences which 
might rise in their own Chureh; and, on 
the other, the obvious danger which must 
arise from placing in political: power those 
who were the avowed enemies of the Church. 
The danger within the Church itself was of 
this nature. 


There had been circulated | Church. 


Were they prepared for this? If not, how 
could they give their votes in favour of g 
proposition to which the great champion of 
their cause required as a preliminary step 
those provisions for the Church to which 
he had adverted. They were to haye, 
according to the right rev. Prelate, a 
commission to conduct the affairs of the 
He wondered it did not occur 





within the last few days a reprint of a very to the right rev. Prelate that such a pro. 
important speech, delivered some years | position deposed James II., and that it was 
ago by aright rev. Prelate, high in their | inserted in the Bill of Rights as one of the 


own Church—no less a person than the 
Archbishop of Dublin. It was obvious 
that those who agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen opposite (Mr. Cock- 
burn) considered it a valuable document, 
as they reprinted it, and circulated it ge- 
nerally at the present moment. The 
right rev. Prelate warmly supported, and 
he still supported, this proposition. Let 
them attend to the grounds upon which 
he gave it his powerful support. The 


| 





right rev. Prelate said that he would) 
say nothing on the subject of the political 


question, because he considered it most de- 
sirable that, in his position, he should, as far 
as possible, refrain from allusion to politics; 
but he said, with regard to the second 
branch of the question, which is of a reli- 
gious nature, that it was urged that persons 
who not only did not acknowledge, but 
who openly denied, and some even who 
vilified, the great Author of the Christian 
religion, should not have a voice in the 
Legislature of a Christian country. ‘“ On 
this point,’ he said, ‘‘ arose a question 
which I own I find it difficult to answer.”’ 
Now, how did the right rev. Prelate answer 
it? Admitting that Jews ought not to have 
legislative powers with regard to matters 
regulating or affecting the Christian Pro- 
testant Church, he proceeded to say— 

“ With respect to strictly ecclesiastical affairs, 
to matters which do not relate to religion, I ad- 
mit there is an inconvenience in admitting any 
person, Christian or not, to have a share in the 
government of a Church of which he is not a 
member ; and I take this opportunity of declaring 
my opinion upon this point to be, that the purely 
ecclesiastical concerns of the Church, as distin- 
guished from secular, ought to be entrusted to 
the care of some persons, whether called commis- 
sioners or by any other name, expressly appointed 
for the purpose, and who should be members of 
the Church ?” 


That Prelate proposed to withdraw from 





crimes brought against that monarch. They 
were told that the right rev. Prelate and 
other rev. Prelates taking the same view 
of the proposition would vote for the Bill; 
and if this report was true, he (Mr. 
Bankes) told the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Southampton that. this new effort 
on the part of the Church would be part 
only of the mischief to arise from the 
carrying of such a measure. There would 
be schisms in their own Church more fatal 
than the admission of a few Jews into Par- 
liament. He spoke not as a Tractarian 
or a Retractarian—upon these subjects he 
could give no opinion—but he did say 
that if they saw danger of increasing those 
difficulties which unhappily already exist- 
ed, and of increasing those schisms, they 
ought to pause; for if upon that ground 
alone the measure was dangerous in the 
highest degree, he had now shown to his 
hon. and learned Friend some danger to 
which he had not adverted, but concerning 
which he feared he would hear much more 
than enough if this measure were allowed 
to pass. They had heard not a little of those 
schisms in consequence of the unhappy ap- 
pointment lately made by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) incidentally touched upon this 
point—a point which he considered to be of 
so much importance that he did not think 


Lhe would be discharging his duty if he did 


not bring it clearly before the House. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford certainly did touch 
upon it, but so slightly and so delicately, 
that as the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner) said, there was 4 
little difficulty in knowing exactly what 
he meant. In alluding to a petition he pre- 
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sented from an eminent dignitary of the 
Church, Archdeacon Wilberforce, who took 
the same ground as the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man thus treated the subject. He said— 

«Jt will have appeared from all I have said 

that I do not take the same view of the character 
and effects of this measure as Archdeacon Wilber- 
force.” 
Archdeacon Wilberforce took the same 
yiew as the Archbishop of Dublin, to the 
effect that, if the Bill passed, there should 
be a separate power or commission to deal, 
not only with the administrative, but with 
the legislative powers relating to ecclesi- 
astical matters. ‘* But,’’ said the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford— . 

“] don’t go the length of Archdeacon Wilber- 
force; but I perceive the difficulty, and though 
reluctant to meet it in such a mode as he sug- 
gests, yet I refer to his petition as illustrating a 
statement lately spread, and which may spread 
yet more widely. For myself, I cannot hesitate 
to say, from the general course of events and the 
changes now produced in the constitution of the 
legislature, that a very great increase of delicacy 
applies to the Established Church.” 
These were such ambiguous phrases, that 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
explain that delicate speech which no one 
could understand. He hoped he would 
explain the ‘‘ delicacy.”” The ‘ danger”’ 
they all understood; and he asked whether 
atime of danger and of delicacy was the 
time for introducing enemies—avowed ene- 
mies—to the Established Church into the 
Legislature? It appeared to him strange 
that because they had admitted avowed 
enemies to the Established Church—Ro- 
man Catholics, and those who by various 
titles differed from its fundamental prin- 
tiples—that it was of little consequence 
whether they admitted them all or not. 
It was perfectly true that a portion of the 
Established Church was at the present 
moment represented, and perhaps cor- 
rectly, by the vote of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, He presumed this was 
the ease; for if his vote did not carry with 
it the feelings of a portion of his constitu- 
eney, he was sure the sense of honour in- 
herent in the right hon. Gentleman would 
not permit him to continue to represent 
them. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there was ** a delicacy”’ in the question, 
though he admitted ‘the majority of his 
Constituents were at variance with him 
upon it. There was another right hon. 
authority in that House who had given a 

iferent opinion on this subject from that 





which he had lately recorded by a silent 
vote—he alluded to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tamworth—and 
no one could doubt but that he would give 
strong arguments for the change which 
had come over him. He could only say 
that reading, as he had lately read, the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
made in the year 1830, on the same sub- 
ject, he believed that no one but himself 
could answer it. That speech contained 
clear and substantial arguments—sufiicient 
arguments as le (Mr. Bankes) thought of 
danger and of difficulty—arguments going 
to the extent (and to an extent to which 
he was sure the right hon. Baronet would 
not shrink from carrying them now) that 
if this concession were admitted, no fur- 
ther test should be retained on the Statute- 
book—that this was the last and the whole 
of the question—and that if the Jews were 
admitted no man ought to be excluded. 
He had hitherto believed that it was not 
safe to adopt that proposition. Yet this 
was a proposition which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford urged upon the House, but not 
with very happy success. He (Mr. Bankes) 
considered the Established Church part of 
the establishment of the State as much as 
the Throne and Crown themselves. He 
maintained that they had a right to apply 
the test to those who attacked the portion 
of the State which was the Church, as 
much as to those who might attack the 
Throne or the Crown. They excluded the 
republican by the oath of allegiance; and 
the man, who, from conscientious feelings, 
disliked a monarchy, ought not to be al- 
lowed to sit in the House more than the 
man who desired to supplant the Church. 
It was with these views, and with these 
feelings, and with the conviction that his 
sentiments on this subject were justly 
confirmed by the recent arguments he 
had heard, that he viewed the Bill with 
the most serious apprehension, and should 
feel it his duty to oppose its passing into 
law; and if it should meet with the sanc- 
tion of that House, he hoped it would 
not pass the other House of Parliament. 
Sir R. PEEL :* Mr. Speaker, it was with 
great reluctance that I gave a silent vote on 
the first occasion on which this matter was 
brought under our consideration; but the 
peculiar circumstances under which the 
debate closed, so immediately before the 
Christmas recess, and my unwillingness to 





* From a pamphlet published by Murray. 
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incur the risk of preventing, by an adjourn- 
ment, a decision on the question, induced 
me on that occasion to be silent. I now 
wish to state the grounds on which I have 
come to a conclusion which is at variance 
certainly with first impressions, and which 
places me in painful collision with many 
with whom I have almost invariably acted 
—with some from whom I never, to the 
best of my recollection, on any former sub- 
ject of equal importance, have had the pain 
to differ. 

I must in the first place disclaim alto- 
gether any concurrence in the doctrine that 
to us, in our legislative capacity, religion 
is a matter of indifference. I am deeply 
impressed with the conviction that it is 
our paramount duty to promote the in- 
terests of religion, and its influence on 
the human mind. I am impressed by a 
conviction that the spirit and precepts of 
Christianity ought to influence our delibe- 
rations; nay, more, that if our legislation 
be at variance with the precepts and spirit 
of Christianity, we cannot expect the bles- 
sing of God upon them. I may, indeed, 
say with truth, that whether my decision 
on this question be right or wrong, it is 
influenced much less by considerations of 
political expediency, than by a deep sense 
of religious obligation. 

Between the tenets of the Jew and of 
the Christian, there is, in my opinion, a 
vital difference. The religion of the Chris- 
tian and the religion of the Jew are op- 
posed in essentials. Between them there 
is complete antagonism. I do not consider 
that the concurrence of the Jew with 
the Christian in recognising the historical 
truths and divine origin of the moral pre- 
cepts of the Old Testament, can avail to 
reconcile their difference in respect to 
those doctrines which constitute the vital 
principle and foundation of Christianity. 
If, as a Legislature, we had authority to 
determine religious error, and a commission 
to punish religious error, it might be our 
painful duty to punish the Jews. But we 
have no such commission. If the Jews did 
commit an inexpiable crime nearly two 
thousand years ago, we have had no au- 
thority given to us—even if we could de- 
termine who were the descendants of the 
persons guilty of that crime—to visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children not 
unto the third or fourth, but unto the 
three hundredth or four hundredth gene- 
ration. That awful power is not ours. 
** Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 





I cannot, therefore, admit the right of 
the Legislature to inflict a penalty for mere 
religious etror. I consider a civil disability 
to partake of the nature of a penalty, ] 
speak of religious error simply and 4b. 
stractedly. If you can certainly infer from 
that religious error dangerous _ political 
opinions, and if you have no other mode 
of guarding against those political opinions 
except by the administration of a test for 
the purpose of ascertaining the religious 
opinions, in that case you may have a right 
to impose the penalty of exclusion from 
certain trusts. In the ease of the Roman 
Catholic you did not exclude him because 
he maintained the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, or the doctrine of transubstantiation; 
but because you thought he was a danger. 
ous subject in consequence of his acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of a foreign Power, 
and his allegiance to another Sovereign, 
You excluded him from political power be- 
cause you believed he would abuse it. You 
did not inflict civil disability for mere reli. 
gious error. If you can show, in this case, 
that the maintenance of certain religious 
opinions by the Jews is a decisive proof of 
their civil unworthiness, you may have 4 
right to exclude them from power; but 
the onus of showing this is imposed upon 
you. The presumption is in their favour. 
The presumption is, that a Jew, as a sub- 
ject of the British Crown, is entitled to 
ali the qualifications and privileges of a 
British subject. You may defeat that 
claim by proof of danger to the State, from 
admitting it; but the onus of proof lies 
upon you. 

The claim of the Jews, as British-born 
subject, is for entire and complete qualifi- 
cation for office. You do not diminish the 
force of that claim by their partial qualif- 
cation. You allow the Jew to fill mun- 
cipal offices—you concede to him the elee- 
tive franchise; but the obligation to assign 
a reason for withholding from him what 
remains is precisely the same. Nay, after 
you admit his qualification for the priv- 
leges and franchises which you have et- 
trusted to him, it becomes the more I- 
cumbent upon you to assign a reason for 
withholding complete qualification. _ 

A noble Lord who has spoken with so 
much good feeling upon this question—the 
Member for Bath—quoted an authority eu- 
titled to much weight, a distinguished man, 
now no more. I wish to speak of the late 
Dr. Arnold with the utmost respect. The 
noble Lord read an extract from the works 
of Dr. Arnold, which appeared to make 4 
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considerable impression upon the House— 
a passage in which Dr. Arnold says— 


« For the Jews, I see no plea of justice what- 
ever; they are voluntary strangers here, and 
have no claim to become citizens but by conform- 
ing to our moral law, which is the Gospel.” 


We are to reject the claim of the Jews 
now living—born in this country, and ow- 
ing entire allegiance to the British Crown 
_to the privileges of British subjects, be- 
cause their ancestors were voluntary stran- 
gers here. The decendants of an ancient 
Briton, of the pure blood, may be entitled 
to urge this objection to a Jew; but the 
descendant of a Norman, or a Roman, or 
a Saxon, or a Dane, can hardly insist upon 
it, His ancestors, I apprehend, were not 
invited here; they were ‘‘ voluntary stran- 
gers;”” with this difference between them 
and the Jews, that the Jews were content 
to submit to the laws and institutions 
which they found established, and that 
the others subverted them. 

Dr. Arnold proceeds— 

“T would give the Jews the honorary citizen- 
ship which was so often given by the Romans, 
uamely, the private rights of citizens, jus commercti 
et jus connubii, but not the public rights, jus suf- 
fragit et jus honorwm.” 

I contend that the British law recognises 
no such distinction; that, after conferring 
upon the Jew the jus commercii and the 
jus connubii, the onus of assigning satisfac- 
tory reasons for withholding from the Jew 
the remaining rights of citizenship con- 
tinues undiminished. Unless you can show 
that there is something politically hostile 
in the character and conduct of the Jew in 
relation to the State—that in times of 
civil discord and discontent there is reason 
to apprehend his disaffection—or that, for 
some good cause or other, he is unworthy 
of confidence, you cannot defeat his equi- 
table claim to the entire and complete 
rights of citizenship. 

To the opinion of Dr. Arnold I oppose 
the opinion of a still higher authority, that 
of Lord Bacon. In his argument upon the 
rights of the post nati of Scotland, Lord 
Bacon has the following remarkable obser- 
vations :-— 

“Tt seemeth admirable unto me to consider 
with what a measured hand, and with how true pro- 
portions, our law doth impart and confer the seve- 
tal degrees of the benefits of naturalisation. The 
first degree is an alien enemy. The second is an 
alien friend. The third isa denizen. To this per- 
son the law giveth an ability and capacity abridged, 
Not in matter but in time. The fourth and last 
degree is a natural-born subject—‘ he is complete 
and entire,’ Other laws do admit more curious 
distinctions of this privilege, for the Romans had 

ides jus civitatiz, which answereth to natura- 
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lisation, jus suffragtt. For though a man were 
naturalised to take lands and inheritance, yet he 
was not enabled to have a voice in passing of 
laws, or at election of officers. And yet farther, 
they had jus petitionts, or jus honorum. For 
though a man had voice, yet he was not capable 
of honour or office. But these be devices com- 
monly of popular or free estates which are jealous 
whom they take into their number, and are unfit 
for monarchies ; but by the law of England the 
subject that is natural-born hath a capacity or 
ability to all benefits whatever.” 

The Jew is a subject natural-born; and 
I contend that he has a right, as such, to 
be qualified for all civil trusts—that he 
has ‘a capacity or ability to all benefits 
whatever,’’ unless you show a reason to 
the contrary—a reason not founded upon 
mere religious error, but upon some good 
cause for political disqualification. 

In the course of this debate the exclu- 
sion of the Jews has been justified by re- 
ference to other disqualifications to which 
all subjects of the Queen are liable. It is 
contended that it is no hardship to exclude 
the Jews, because copyholders are excluded 
from rights which freeholders possess, and 
minors from the exercise of powers which 
aman of full age enjoys. An hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who bears a name 
which must be honoured in this House, t}. 
lustre of which he is, I trust, destined to 
renew (Mr. Walpole), contended that there 
is a distinction between the elective fran- 
chise and the functions of legislation, and 
cited, as a proof of such distinction, the 
ease of the clergy, who are qualified to 
vote for Members of Parliament, but not to 
sit in Parliament. Surely these are inge- 
nious fallacies, employed for the purpose 
of concealing from ourselves the real char- 
acter of a harsh exclusion. How does the 
elective franchise differ in principle from 
the right of legislation? There is no such 
franchise given by the common law; the 
elective franchise is a creature of the Legis- 
lature. You withhold from the 91. house- 
holder a right which you give to the 101. 
householder. With respect to the exclu- 
sion of the clergy from this branch of the 
Legislature, and with respect to the exclu- 
sion of minors and those who have not suf- 
ficient property, these exclusions differ al- 
together in their principle from the disqua- 
lification you impose upon the Jews. In 
the first place, the Jew is equally subject 
with those who profess Christianity to all 
these exclusions, of minors, of copyholders, 
and 91. householders. To all these dis- 
qualifications he is equally subject with 
ourselves ; but you superadd another dis- 
qualification to which he is specially liable. 
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Of the exclusions to which you refer, some 
are voluntary, others temporary in their 
duration. A clergyman, when he enters 
upon the sacred office, knows that he will 
be excluded from this House. A minor, 


if he live until he attains his majority, will | 


acquire his full rights. But the disquali- 
fication of the Jew is of a different charac- 
ter—it is a disqualification on account of 
his opinions—it is not temporary or volun- 
tary—it is a superadded disqualification, 
and it differs in its character from the dis- 
qualifications to which other classes are 
subject. 

Now, has there been assigned any 
valid cause for this disqualification, de- 
rived from the political conduct and char- 
acter of the Jew? On the contrary, ad- 
missions in his favour have been made, 
which render the hardship of excluding 
the Jews still more grievous. We are 
told by the opponents of the Jews, that 
in point of moral conduct, in point of 
active exercise of charity, in point of tried 
loyalty, and in point of property, the Jews 
are entitled to as much consideration as 
any other class of the Queen’s subjects. 
If in all these respects they are equally 
worthy, why subject them to exclusions 
which imply the want of civil worth? If 


the claim of the Jew to the full privileges 
of a natural-born subject of the Queen can 
only be defeated by proof of his miscon- 
duct, or of justifiable suspicion, there is 


an end of the question. THis claim is not 
even contested on that ground. 

But there are two reasons—for I will 
class all the other arguments urged against 
the admission of the Jews under two heads 
for the purpose of brevity—which have 
been advanced in support of their exelu- 
sion, the force of which, if well founded in 
fact, I should be the last person to deny. 
One of these reasons is, that you have for 
the last three hundred years deemed a re- 
cognition of the Christian faith a necessary 
qualification of a legislator; the other, 
that if you now abandon that qualification, 
and permit it to be struck out of the Sta- 
tute-book, where it has so long remained, 
this conduct on your part will imply an in- 
difference to religion, and that such indif- 
ference is likely to relax the energies and 
paralyse the exertions of many devout 
Christians who, in this and in other coun- 
tries, are using their utmost endeavours to 
propagate the Christian faith. Now, I 
wish to weigh fairly the force of these two 
objections. I do not undervalue the objec- 
tion that you are about to remove from the 
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Statute-book the words ‘on the true faith 
of a Christian.” I fear that you will give 
offence to many sincere Christians by re. 
moving those words; but, on a deep con. 
sideration of this subject, I am convinced 
that the popular impression with respect ty 
these words, and the circumstances under 
which they were inserted, is erroneous, 
and that it would not be just to subject 
the Jew to continued disqualification oy 
account of erroneous, though most sincera 
and conscientious impressions in respect to 
the intent and effect of the words which it 
is proposed to omit. 

It was said, and truly said, by the hon, 
and learned Member for Southampton, that 
up to the reign of Queen Elizabeth there 
was no oath required from Members of 
Parliament. The principle of the British 
constitution before the Ist of Elizabeth 
was, that the will of the electing body 
should determine the right to sit in Parlia- 
ment; and no oath was required from Mem- 
bers of Parliament before the fifth year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, when the oath of 
supremacy was administered—an oath 
which, if not administered on this book 
[here the right hon. Baronet placed his 
hand upon a New Testament], the Jew 
would have been perfectly willing to take. 
The oath, it is true, was administered ina 
form in which it could only be taken bya 
sincere Christian. But in the first year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the law pre- 
sumed every one to be not merely a Chris- 
tian, but a member of the Established 
Church; for it required every subject of 
the Queen to attend divine service in the 
Church once at least on every Sunday, on 
the penalty of twelve pence. The object 
of the oath of supremacy was to assure 
the Queen of the full allegiance of her 
subjects, and to exclude from office and 
from Parliament all those who acknow- 
ledged the temporal or ecclesiastical au- 
thority of a foreign Potentate within these 
realms. The substance of the oath was 
directed, not against Jews, but against 
Christians. It was the form of the oath 
alone which affected the Jew. 

From the 5th of Elizabeth to the 7th 
of James I., no other oath than the oath 
of supremacy was required from Members 
of Parliament. In the 7th of James I, 
the year 1605, a new and additional oath 
was administered; that oath which contains 
the words “on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.”” The reason for this new oath is 
fully stated in the preamble to the Act 
which imposed it. There is an express re- 
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ference ‘‘ to the barbarous and horrible at- 
tempt to have blown up with gunpowder, 
the King, Queen, Prince, Lords and Com- 
mons in this House of Parliament assem- 
bled.” This oath continued in force until 
tho Revolution of 1688. Now, if the 
words “‘ on the true faith of a Christian ”’ 
had been considered important as guaran- 
teeing the Christian character of the Legis- 
lature, is it not remarkable that in the first 
ear of the reign of William and Mary 
they should have been altogether dispensed 
with? The oath which contained them, 
and with the oath the words themselves, 
were by express enactment “‘ repealed, 
utterly abrogated, and made void;”’ and 
for that oath this simple form was substi- 
tuted:—‘‘ I do sincerely promise and 
swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty. So help 
me God.”” 

From the year 1688 to the year 1701, 
the simple oath of allegiance was the 
only one required. There was no profes- 
sion of the ‘‘ true faith of a Christian” by 
Members of either House of Parliament. 
In 1701, the Pretender assumed the title 
of James III. That title was acknow- 
ledged by Louis XIV., and it was thought 
necessary, for the protection of the new 


dynasty, to impose an oath of abjuration. 
The form of the oath imposed by James 
L, which included the words “ on the true 
faith of a Christian,’’ was adopted, and 


has since remained in force. But it 
was neither originally imposed, nor sub- 
sequently revived, for the purpose of 
assuring the Christian character of the 
Legislature. You now plead against 
the admission of the Jew the policy 
of maintaining that Christian charac- 
ter. You argue, ‘‘ We have ceased, it is 
true, to be a Church of England Parlia- 
ment, we have have ceased to be a Protes- 
tant Parliament, but we have tests in force 
which ensure our unity as a Christian Par- 
liament.”” May not the Jew reply, that 
those tests were never designed for that 
purpose; that they were not directed against 
him; that they were directed, for purely 
political purposes, by one body of Chris- 
tians against another, whose loyalty and 
fidelity were denied. These tests that are 
now to be retained as the guarantees for 
Christian unity, are the historical evidences 
of former divisions and fierce conflicts be- 
tween Christians themselves. 

The Member for Midhurst quotes the 
writ of summons for the convocation of 
Parliament, and contends that the Jew is 
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inadmissible to the Legislature because 
Parliament is convened to deliberate not 
only on matters of State, but especially 
“* de quibusdam rebus Ecclesiam Anglica- 
nam concernentibus.”? What is the an- 
swer of the Jew to this objection? ‘* Am 
I less qualified than the Quaker to legis- 
late on questions of public policy, or on 
matters concerning the Church? I have 
no scruples as to the lawfulness of war. I 
do not deny the right to tithes: I do not 
refuse their payment, except on compul- 
sion. I have no rival religious establish- 
ment, as the Roman Catholic has. You 
make no objection to the Unitarian, who 
rejects one of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith, and yet you plead 
the Christian character of the Legis- 
lature as the impediment to my admis- 
sion.”’ 

Still, it is contended that we have at 
least this satisfaction, that no Member can 
be admitted to sit in the House of Com- 
mons without professing his belief in Chris- 
tianity; that a declaration ‘‘ on the true 
faith of a Christian”’ is an indispensable 
condition of his admission. But this is not 
true. I hold in my hand the declaration 
made by a Quaker at the table of this 
House, and from that declaration the 
words ‘ on the true faith of a Christian’”’ 
are omitted. You will constitute no new 
precedent, therefore, by omitting these 
words in the case of the Jew. Require 
from the Jew the same identical declara- 
tion which you require from the Quaker, 
and permit the Jew to swear in the very 
same form in which you permit him, nay, 
compel him to swear in a court of law, 
and he will be perfectly satisfied. Can 
there be a stronger proof that you did not 
consider the words ‘‘ on the true faith of a 
Christian’? an essential qualification for 
the Legislature, than that in framing a 
declaration to be made by the Quaker, on 
his admission to this House, you delibe- 
rately omitted them. You have done the 
same in the case of the Moravian and the 
Separatist. There is, therefore, an end 
of the argument, that the omission of the 
same words in fayour of the Jew weuld be 
an act without an example, derogatory to 
the Christian character of Parliament. 

The hon. Member for Dorsetshire has 
referred to a speech on this subject deli- 
vered by me in the year 1830, with an ex- 
pression of surprise that I can now con- 
tent to the removal of Jewish disabilities. 
Since the year 1830, circumstances have 
occurred haying an important bearing on 
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this question, and making in the position of 
it a material change. You have in the in- 
terval admitted to the Legislature classes 
of religionists, who in the year 1830 were 
excluded in common with the Jew; you 
have admitted the Quakers, the Moravi- 
ans, and the Separatists. In respect to 
office—to civil, political, and municipal 
office, the present position of the Jew is 
entirely different from his position in 1830; 
and even now, and after the progress made 
in this debate, I doubt whether that posi- 
tion is clearly understood. 

It is well known that the Jews have 
been selected by the Crown for civil dis- 
tinctions; that under the late Government 
the Baronetey was conferred by the Queen 
upon Sir Moses Montefiore; under the pre- 
sent upon Mr. Rothschild. It is also well 
known that the Jews are, by a recent Act 
of Parliament (passed in 1845), qualified 
for all municipal offices. But it is not ge- 


nerally known that all civil and military 
appointments, with very few exceptions, 
are tenable by a Jew. 

I believe that at this moment the Jew 
is eligible to any executive office to which 
the Crown may appoint him, no matter 
how important may be the duties attached 


to that office, unless in the case of offices 
which must be held by Privy Councillors, 
he be precluded by the oath which is ad- 
ministered to a Privy Councillor. I ap- 
prehend that there is nothing which can 
prevent a Jew from being Secretary of 
State to-morrow, except through the indi- 
rect operation of the oath required of a 
Privy Councillor, and that there is nothing 
in the substance or terms of that oath to 
which a Jew would object. If you will per- 
mit the Jew to take the Privy Council- 
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lor’s oath on the Old Testament, the oath 
of the Privy Councillor will not exclude | 
him from the Privy Council. It is my | 
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the Church to all executive and myyj. 
cipal offices without requiring that deel. 
ration of Christian faith. The words were 
inserted in the House of Lords, and, rather 
than lose the Bill, the Amendment was 
acceded to by the Commons. A marked 
distinction was made in the Act of 1898 
as to the period when the declaration was 
required; in the case of executive office, g 
certain time (six months after admission to 
office) was given; in the case of municipal 
office, the declaration was required to be 
made previously to or upon admission to 
office. In the year 1831, a material 
change took place in the enactments of 
the Annual Indemnity Act. The declara. 
tion required by the Act of 1828 was then 
placed on the same footing as all other 
tests. The consequence is, that during 
the whole of the last two reigns—the reign 
of King William and the reign of Queen 
Victoria—all parties appointed to executive 
office have been given, under the Annual 
Indemnity Act, the whole year to qualify, 
Before the year expires another Indemnity 
Act passes; and the fact therefore is, that 
at this moment, except through the indi- 
rect operation of the Privy Councillor’s 
oath, there is not an office under the Crown 
which a Jew may not hold, and be pro- 
tected in holding. 

Having acceded to those important 
changes in the position of the Jew, and 
having admitted all other Dissenters to 
legislative functions, can we permanently 
maintain the exclusion of the Jew from 
Parliament ? He is possessed of the elec- 
tive franchise. He is eligible to and has 
entered upon municipal office. He may 
be Lord Mayor of London. He is shut 
out from no office under the Crown ex- 
cepting that of Privy Councillor. The 
Crown has been enabled for the last seven- 
teen years to appoint the Jew to high poli- 


conviction, therefore, that except through | tical office; but there is a certain trust 
the indirect operation of that oath, there is ' which can only be exercised through the 
not an office within the gift of the Crown | good will of electors, the great majority of 
from which a Jew, practically, is excluded. | whom must probably be professing Chris- 
Let me shortly revert to the Act of 1828. | tians, and yet from that trust the Jew is 
A certain declaration, containing the words | to remain excluded. There is no jealousy 
‘on the true faith of a Christian,” was by | of the Crown in respect to the appoint- 
that Act substituted for the decararation | ment of Jews to the most important civil 
against transubstantiation; and, observe, | offices, but such jealousy of the Christian 
these words, ‘‘ on the true faith of a Chris- | electors of this country, that you will not 
tian,” were not inserted in the declaration | permit them to send the man of their 
required by the Bill, as it was sent up to | choice to this House, if he happen to be a 
the Lords by the House of Commons. The | Jew. 

Bill, when it left the Lower House, did} Sir, my opinion is, that you cannot per- 
not contain these words; the Commons! manently maintain that exclusion, and if 
were content to admit dissenters from | you cannot, why not remove it now? You 
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have removed other disabilities with little 
danger to the interests of the Church, or 
to the interests of the Christian religion. 
My firm belief is—and I rejoice in the 
conviction—that the Church of England is 
stronger at this moment than at any pe- 
riod of her history. The disposition of 
the Church to admit timely and salutary 
reforms has been one great cause of that 
strength. A still more efficient cause is 
the deep religious feeling which has been 
awakened through the country. The 
strength of the Church and of religion is 
not now dependent on the question of two 
or three votes, more or less, in this House. 
The Church is strong enough to be inde- 
pendent on all essential points of the de- 
cisions of this House. It is rooted in the 
affections of the people, and it is a dis- 
paragement to religion and to the Church 
to contend that the safety of either de- 
pends upon the continued exclusion from 
this assembly of the Baron de Rothschild, 
or three or four gentlemen of the Jewish 
faith. Were it not for internal dissensions 
within the Church itself, the Church would 
be stronger at this moment, after the suc- 
cessive relaxation of disabling laws, than 
it was, even at the period when you re- 
quired conformity to the faith of the 
Church as an essential qualification for 
Parliament. 

I cannot then assign danger to the 
Church as a reason for excluding the Jew. 
At the same time I deeply regret that the 
feelings of zealous and pious Christians 
should be wounded by the omission from 
an oath of the words ‘‘on the true faith 
of aChristian.’’ Believing, however, the 
impression with regard both to the original 
intent and the effect of those words to be 
erroneous; seeing that it is an error to 
suppose they have formed a part of the 
qualification for Parliament for an uninter- 
rupted period since their first introduction, 
inthe reign of James I., inasmuch as they 
were “utterly abrogated, repealed, and 
done away” at the time of the Revolution, 
and were only revived thirteen years after- 
wards for a purely political purpose— 
seeing that it is an error to suppose that 
they are now required for every Member 
of the Legislature, inasmuch as they are 
Waived in the case of the Quaker, the 
Moravian, and the Separatist—I cannot 
think it just to continue the exclusion of 
the Jew from deference to conscientious 
but erroneous impressions. 

I own, Sir, that I do cordially rejoice 
that I can find no constitutional impedi- 
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ment to the complete admission of the Jew 
to the right of a British subject. If there 
be a class of our fellow-beings to whom 
reparation is due from every Christian 
State in Europe—reparation for centuries 
of calumny, persecution, and wrong—the 
Jews are that class. I defy you to read 
the early history of this country, narrated, 
not by indignant Jews, but by the popular 
historians of your own faith, without shud- 
dering at the atrocities committed by 
Christian sovereigns and a Christian peo- 
ple. Hume says, ‘‘ Our ideas scarcely 
come up to the extortions which we find to 
have been practised upon the Jews.” 
Speaking of King Henry III., and detail- 
ing his unjust demands for money, and his 
threats to hang the Jews if they refused 
compliance, he says, ‘‘ The King then de- 
livered over the Jews to the Earl of Corn- 
wall, that those whom one brother had 
flayed, the other might embowel.”’ He 
remarks that ‘‘ the acts of violence against 
the Jews proceeded much from bigotry, 
but more from avidity and rapine.”’ 

Even in that age these things would not 
have been done or tolerated, but for deep- 
rooted prejudices and wide-spread antipa- 
thy to the Jews, on account of their reli- 
gious faith. Are we quite sure that the 
same prejudices—the same antipathy—do 
not still exist? We disclaim them within 
these walls; but are they not the real 
cause of much of the opposition to the re- 
lief of the Jew from civil disabilities? Of 
this I am confident, that within the pre- 
sent century both the people and the Go- 
vernment of this country have been influ- 
enced by such unworthy feelings. It was 
the deference to irrational prejudice that 
induced the Ministry in 1753 to propose 
the repeal of the Act for the naturalisation 
of foreign Jews, passed in the preceding 
year. The most disgraceful day in the 
annals of the British Parliament was that 
on which the Duke of Neweastle, the First 
Minister of the Crown, proposed the repeal 
of that Act. A general election was im- 
pending—great excitement prevailed—ex- 
citement of such a nature, that the Mem- 
ber for Exeter, who had voted in favour 
of the Jews, was denounced as a Jew, and 
was compelled to appease his constituents 
by citing, in proof of his Christianity, the 
fact that he had repeatedly travelled on a 
Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. 

The Lord Chancellor (ord Hardwicke), 
in his place in the House of Lords, con- 
descended to vindicate the Government for 
proposing the repeal of the Naturalisation 
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Act by such arguments as these. Speak- 
ing of the Jews, and the popular feel- 
ings towards them, Lord Hardwicke ob- 
served— 

“ By our laws they may be protected from any 
open violence or direct assault ; but whilst the 
people are so highly and so generally exaspe- 
rated against them as they everywhere appear 
to be at present, they will be exposed to daily 
insults and vexations which no law can provide 
against or punish, especially in this country, 
where no man, not even the King himself, is 
vested with absolute power, and where every ma- 
gistrate is obliged to confine himself within the 
letter of the law. Therefore, whilst the people 
continue in their present humour, it will be im- 
possible for any Jew, rich or poor, to live here 
with the same ease and security which he did 
before that law was passed.” 

Again :— 

IT am convinced that the ill-humour of the 
people would before now have broken out, if it 
had not been for the hope that, as soon as Parlia- 
ment met, the law would be repealed ; and if they 
were to see two or three dozens of their country- 
men hanged every session for mobbing or mur- 
dering the Jews, I believe it would not contribute 
towards restoring them to good humour, especi- 
ally as many of them would find, at least imagine, 
that the Jews interfered with them in their trade 
or business.” 


For such reasons as these, in avowed 
obedience to the most irrational and vulgar 
prejudices, a slight privilege conceded to 
the Jews in 1752 was suddenly withdrawn 
in 1753, by the same Ministers and the 
same Parliament by which it had been 
granted, 

I have cited the authority of Hume for 
the cruelties practised in England upon the 
Jews during the reigns of King John and 
his successor. Let me read an extract 
from another historian, Sharon Turner, 
containing a brief summary of the perse- 
cutions to which this unhappy people | 
were subject in this country and other 





parts of Europe :— 

“ When we recollect their massacre along the 
Rhine in 1096, and in England in the time of 
‘Richard I., and read of their repeated destruc- | 
tions in Germany; in 1221 at Erfurt ; in 1268 at | 
Fulda, when on an accusation of their killing | 
Christian boys for their blood, the Emperor order- 
ed an inquiry whether Christian blood was a ne- 
cessary part of their Passover, to which the official 
answer was, that nothing certain was known on the | 
subject. In 1240 at Frankfort, ‘ with fire and | 
sword; in 1282 at Mentz and other places; in | 
1298 at Nuremburgh and through all Franconia ; 
that they were also exterminated from Bavaria; 
that in 1348, 1349, and 1350, they were killed 
‘like cattle,’ and mercilessly burned in great 
numbers at Basle, Friburg, Spires, Wurms, 
Frankfort, Mentz, Alsace, Cologne, and in every 
part of Germany; when we recall to mind that 
these are only specimens of what they endured 
in other places, and were for several centuries in 





perpetual danger of everywhere suffering, yo 
can hardly persuade ourselves that any remnant 
of the nation so bitterly persecuted can now by 
surviving. 

They have survived, having borne their 
wrongs with exemplary patience and rp. 
signation. Suppose the result of these 
bitter persecutions had been to make the 
Jews a degraded race—suppose “ the iron 
had entered into their souls ;” Suppose 
they had been so bowed down, as to 
have become— 

“ Curve in terris anime ac colestium inanes”— 


who would be responsible for their degra. 
dation ? 

If the Jews were debased or inferior in 
moral worth to Christians, could that de. 
basement and inferiority—the natural re. 
sult of oppression—be now assigned with 
any semblance of justice, as an impedi- 
ment to the grant of equal rights to the 
Jews? Could the Christian rulers of 
Europe justly reproach the Jews for 
continuing a separate people, and for 
being deficient in ardent patriotism and 
devoted attachment to the institutions 
under which such wrongs had been in- 
flicted ? Could they be astonished, if, 
vexed by repeated persecutions, the Jews 
permitted the past, the distant, and the fu- 
ture, to predominate over the present?—if, 
sitting down by the waters of strange 
lands, they wept, when they remembered 
Sion ? 

But, according to your own acknow- 
ledgment, the Jews have not been debased. 
In point of courage, of moral worth, of in- 
tellectual power, of mental acquirements, 
they yield precedence to none. They have 
been faithful subjects of the Crown: in the 
times of severe trial, at home or abroad, 
their loyalty has never wavered. On what 
ground, then, do you justify their exclu- 
sion from any privilege of a Protestant 
subject? Are they not so far entitled to 
our confidence, that they may be qualified 
for a trust, which they cannot exercise 
except through the good will of Christian 
constituencies ? 

It may be that considerations of the 
past—that the desire to make reparation 
for former wrongs—ought not to control or 
influence our judgment; but they may 80 
far operate as to inculeate the duty of 
mature reflection, whether we cannot re 
concile our feelings with our duty, and to 
increase our satisfaction, if we find that 
they are not incompatible. [ey 

I have other motives that weigh with 
me. There are countries in which the Jews 
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are still subject to persecution and cruel 
oppression. Twice within the last three 
or four years has a British subject, dis- 
tinguished for his benevolence and philan- 
thropy, Sir Moses Montefiore, repaired to 
distant lands, in the hope of mitigating 
the hard lot of the suffering Jews. He 
jepaired to St. Petersburg for the purpose 
of imploring mercy towards the Jews in 
Poland. He repaired to the East for the 
urpose of relieving, if possible, the Jews 
in Palestine, from shameful wrongs, per- 
petrated on the pretext that they murdered 
Christian children in order that their blood 
might be available for the Passover. 

He carried with him letters of recom- 
mendation from British Ministers, certify- 
ing his high character for integrity and 
honour, and the purity of the motives by 
which he was actuated. How much more 
persuasive would those letters have been if 
they could have announced the fact, that 
every ancient prejudice against the Jews 
had been extinguished here, and that the 
Jew was on a perfect equality, as to civil 
rights, with his Christian fellow-citizen. 
Place him on that footing of perfect 
equality, and the influence of your bene- 
volent legislation will extend far beyond 
the narrow limits of your own country. 
You will exercise an authority and juris- 
diction, even in foreign countries, which 
laws, however jealous of external interfe- 
rence, cannot exclude—the moral authority 
of a just and benevolent example. You 
will offer consolation to many a wounded 
spirit, and weaken the force of the preju- 
diees and antipathies which harden the 
heart against the impulses of humanity; at 
any rate you will make it impossible to 
justify those prejudices by the example of 
England. 

It remains for me only to refer to the 
argument against the removal of Jew- 
ish disabilities which was chiefly relied on 
by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Goulburn), 
and urged by him with great force and 
effect. 

My right hon. Friend says, that there 
are many zealous Christians who, from the 
deepest conviction and the purest motives, 
devote their lives to the propagation of di- 
Vine truth, and the reclamation of the ig- 
norant and the guilty from sin and error. 
Hesays justly, that we possess an extended 
empire, bringing us into contact with gross 
ignorance and superstition—which pious 
missionaries are labouring to extirpate. 
He fears that their zeal will be relaxed, 
and their exertions paralysed, if the Legis- 
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lature should manifest that indifference 
towards divine truth which might be im- 
plied by the admission of the Jew to the 
Legislature, and by thus relinquishing the 
distinguishing character of a Christian 
Parliament. I concur with my right hon. 
Friend, that vast dominion imposes upon 
us the gravest responsibility. That do- 
minion may be destined by Providence to 
advance much higher purposes than the 
aggrandisement of empire, or the exten- 
sion of commerce. Empire and commerce 
may be the means towards a great end; 
they may be the avenues through which 
the light of knowledge is to penetrate the 
cloud of error, through which ‘‘the day- 
spring from on high is to visit those that 
sit in darkness, and in the shadow of 
death.’’ I agree with him, that if by as- 
senting to this measure, indifference to- 
wards divine truth could be justly im- 
puted to us—if the suspicion of it should 
relax the zeal or defeat the exertions of 
devout and pious men labouring in the 
cause of true religion, such a result would 
be a lamentable one, with evil conse- 
quences far outweighing any which could 
arise from the continued disabilities of the 
Jews. 

My right hon. Friend contends that 
even if the zeal of the pious missionary 
should not be damped by our misconduct 
—if he should still continue to enforce the 
truths of Christianity, yet if it came to the 
knowledge of those to whom these truths 
were addressed, that at home the dis- 
tinctions between Christians and Jews had 
been abolished, by admitting the Jews to 
legislative functions, the millions of hea- 
thens whom Providence has placed under 
our rule would be shocked by our incon- 
sistency, and would be unwilling to assent 
to doctrines which we ourselves appeared 
to repudiate. 

I cannot concur in the apprehensions of 
my right hon. Friend. Let me take the 
natives of some distant country, utterly ig- 
norant of the truths of the Gospel, but not 
insensible to the foree of reason. If you 
could tell them that your policy towards 
the Jew was that of the reign of Richard I. 
or of the Spanish Inquisition—that you so 
abominated the crime which his ancestors 
had committed, and so detested his un- 
belief, that you would hold no commu- 
nion with him—that by your laws he was 
subject to banishment and torture, the 
heathen might think you deficient in cha- 
rity, but give you credit for your devotion 
to the true faith. But if you told the 
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heathen, as you must tell him, that your 
relation to the Jew was not very well de- 
fined—that you lived on friendly terms 
with the Jew—that you imposed on him all 
the burdens to which a British subject was 
liable—that you freely borrowed his money 
—that the Jew might dispense justice as 
a magistrate—that he might be Lord 
Mayor of the city of London—that he was 
qualified for almost all civil offices—that 
he might elect Members of Parliament, 
but that from zeal for the Christian faith 
you could not allow the Jew to be a Mem- 
ber himself—surely this appeal, however 
consistent with the truth, would not make 
a powerful impression on his mind. 

Try the force of another appeal. Tell 
the heathen of the wrongs which Christian 
States have inflicted on the Jews: tell him 
that we live under a constitution which 
knows no distinctions among British sub- 
jects as to civil rights—that we profess a 
religion which commands us to be forbear- 
ing and forgiving towards one another— 
that we serve a God whose almighty 
power is most chiefly declared by showing 
mercy and pity—that we worship a Re- 
deemer who inculeated by his life, and 
sanctified by his death, the precepts of 
Christian charity : tell him, that in humble 
obedience to these precepts, we have given 
to the Jews the same benefits and pri- 
vileges we possess ourselves—try the force 
of that appeal, and it will not be made in 
vain. 

It is for these reasons—because I be- 
lieve it to be in conformity with the en- 
larged and comprehensive spirit of the 
British constitution that these qualifica- 
tions should no longer exist—because I 
rejoice in the opportunity of making repa- 
ration for the injuries and persecutions of 
former times—because I think the Jew 
has fairly earned the privileges which it is 
proposed to extend to him, by patience and 
forbearance—by tried fidelity and loyalty 
—but, above all, because I am one of a 
Christian people, because I am a Member 
of a Christian Legislature, I will perform 
an act which I believe to be in strict con- 
formity with the spirit and precepts of the 
Christian religion. We are commanded 
by that religion, as the condition of our 
own forgiveness, to forgive those who have 
trespassed against us. That duty is not 
in this case imposed upon us; but there is 
another duty, as sacred in point of moral 
obligation, and more trying to human 
pride, namely, that we should forgive those 
against whom we have trespassed. Sir, 





I shall give my cordial support to the Bill 
before the House. 

Lorp D. STUART called the attention 
of the House to a statement made by the 
hon. Member for Warwickshire (Mr. Ney. 
degate), that Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
had paid money for the purpose of obtain. 
ing signatures to petitions for the removal 
of the Jewish disabilities. He gave the most 
positive denial to the statement, which he 
had no doubt the hon. Gentleman had 
made, believing it to be well founded; but 
the hon. Gentleman belonged to a school 
whose prejudices rendered them peculiarly 
liable to be misled. Though the signa. 
tures to petitions presented before the re. 
cess against the Bill amounted to 13,000, 
while those in favour of it amounted to 
6,000 or 7,000, the signatures presented to 
petitions in favour of the Bill were esti- 
mated at 232,000 since the recess, while 
those against were only 35,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had 
said with great truth that the Jews in Po. 
land were oppressed. The Bill should re- 
ceive his support, because it afforded the 
best means of dispelling error and diffusing 
truth. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE had been accused 
of stating what was not the fact. He had 
received two petitions to this House in fa- 
vour of the Bill. They were brought to 
him by the agent of the committee for sup- 
porting Mr. Rothschild’s return. They 
were directed to him (Mr. Newdegate) at 
Mr. Rothschild’s committee-room, and 
were brought to his own. The circun- 
stance appeared singular. It prompted 
him to inquire whether any organisation 
existed for procuring signatures. His 
former statement was substantially cor- 
rect, though it might not be so in the 
terms reported. His statement was, that 
persons were employed to procure signa- 
tures in favour of the Bill for the removal 
of the Jewish disabilities on the part of 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild and his com- 
mittee; and that the first contract was for 
ls. 6d. a hundred; that the next, he be- 
lieved, was 3s.; and here he had made a 
mistake, for the sliding-scale, it appeared, 
terminated at 3s., and was converted into 
a fixed duty of 5s. a day. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 277; Noes 
204: Majority 73. 

List of the Aves. 
Abdy, T. N. Aglionby, H. A. 
Adair, H. E. Alcock, T. 
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_ > , + hes . Robartes, T. J. A. Wilson, M. 

urrie, R, <ershaw, J. Robinson, G,. R. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Dashwood, G. II. Kildare, Marquess of Romilly, ds Wood, W. P. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. King, hon. P. J. L. Russell, Lord J. Wortley, rt. hn. J. S. 
ey . T. V. pee . hon. II. | Russell, hon. E. S. Wrightson, W. B. 

nison, J. E. zangston, J. H. Russell, F. C. H. Wyld, J. 
Devereux, J.T. Lascelles, hon. W. S. Rutherfurd, A. Wyvill, M. 
DEyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. Lennard, T. B. Sadleir, J. Yorke, H. G. R. 
Disraeli, B, Lewis, rt. hn. Sir T. F. | Salwey, Col. 
Divett, E. Lewis, G. C. Sandars, G. TELLERS, 
= G. S. Lincoln, Earl of Scholefield, W. Tufnell, H. 
— - J. sae J. i Serope, G. P. Hill, Lord M. 

nean, Visct, hington, C. . 
Dunean, G. Genre, ). List of the Nors. 
Dundas, Adm. M‘Taggart, Sir J. Acland, Sir T. D. Arkwright, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. M'Tavish, C. C. Adderley, C. B. Ashley, Lord 
Ellice, rt. hon. E, Meagher, T. Alford, Viset. Bagge, W. 
— E, Mahon, The O’Gorman | Arbuthnott, hon. H. Bagot, hon. W. 
lliot, hon. J. Ey Marshall, J. G. Archdall, Capt. M,. Bailey, J. jun. 
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Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T 

Bell, M. 

Bennett, P. 
Bentinck, Lord H, 
Beresford, W. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brown, H. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, I, N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 

Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 


Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B. 


Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Coope, O. E. 
Cotton, hon. W. II. 8. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Davies, D. A. 8. 
Deedes, W. 
Deering, J. 

Douro, Marquess of 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duncombe, hon, A, 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, G. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B, 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. 'T. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Euston, Earl of 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G, C. W. 


Fox, 8S. W. L. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Godson, R. 
Gooch, E, 8, 


Gordon, Adm. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 
Guinness, R. S. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heald, J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hlildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 
Hudson, G. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Treland, T. J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Sir W. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C. 8S. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Moody, C. A. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, O. 

Mundy, E, M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N, 


Newry and Morne, Visct. 


Noel, hon. G. J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
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Stephenson, R, 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H, G. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verner, Sir W, 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. 8, 
Walpole, 8. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord 0. 
West, F. R. 
Whitmore, T. 0. 
Williams, T, P. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 


Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon, Col. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Powell, Col, 
Prime, R. 
Raphael, A. 

Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Renton, J. C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rufford, F. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 

Smyth, J. G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. S, 
Spooner, R. 


TELLERS, 
Burghley, Lord 
Statiord, A. 


Bill read a second time. 


PASSENGERS’ AOT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved for leave 


to bring in a Bill to make further provision 
for the carriage of passengers by sea to 
North America. The House was aware of 
the dreadful abuses which prevailed last 
year in consequence of the crowded state 
of the vessels which conveyed the emigrants 
from Ireland to our North American colo- 
nies. There was a prospect of a large 
emigration taking place this year also 
from Ireland, and the Government wished 
the House to legislate against the recur- 
rence of the evils complained of during the 
past year. Out of 106,000 emigrants, 
who during the last twelve months crossed 
the Atlantic for Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, 6,100 perished on the voyage, 4,100 
on their arrival, 5,200 in the hospitals, 
and 1,900 in the towns to which they re- 
paired. The total mortality was no less 
than 17 per cent upon the aggregate num- 
ber emigrating, the number of emigrants 
being 106,000, and the number of deaths 
17,300. The Bill proposed to establish 8 
certain proportion between the tonnage 
and the number of passengers carried, 80 
as to ensure sufficient space for their a¢- 
commodation. It also provided that 4 
sufficient quantity of diet should be secured 
on board the emigrant vessels. What had 
happened was this—that a number of peo- 
ple in a state of destitution were thrown 
into vessels, and were not sufficiently pro- 
vided for during the voyage. It was de- 
sirable that the Bill should he passed a 
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Revenue of the 


BAL 
ily as possible, in order that its pro- 

yisions might take effect before the season 
for emigration commenced, which was 
usually in the month of March. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One 
o'clock. 


we 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, February 14, 1848, 


Minvres.] Took the Oaths.— Lord Skelmersdale. 
Peritions PRESENTED. By Earl Eglintoun, from Magis- 
trates and Town Council of Ayr, and Aberbrothwick, for 
Alteration of the Bank Charter Act, and Scottish Cur- 
rency Act.—From Archdeacon and Clergy of Bedford, 
and Inhabitants of the Parish of Hunstanton, against the 
Admission of Jews into Parli t.—From Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, of Marlborough, 
praying that the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act 
may be extended to them in common with other Benefit 
Societies. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 14, 1848. 


Minutes.) New Writ.—For Waterford, v. Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds, 

Punic BILLs.—2° Distilling from Sugar. 

Petitioys PRESENTED. By Mr. Horsman, from Milton 
(Kent), for Amendment of Church Endowment Act.—By 
Mr. Bankes, from Dorset, for Increasing Efficiency of the 
Church of England.—By Mr. Forbes, and other hon. 
Members, from several places, against the Jewish Disabil- 
ities Bil. —By Mr. Christy, from Stafford, and Sir R. H. 
Ingiis, from Manchester, against the Jewish Disabilities 
and Roman Catholic Relief Bills——By Mr. Bankes, and 
other hon. Members, from several places, complaining of 
the Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland).— 
By Lord Ashley, from Stafford, and Mr. Buck, from Suf- 
folk, against, and by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, from 
several places, in favour of, the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.—By Mr. Christopher, from Lincoln, against Conces- 
sions to Roman Catholics.—By Mr. Cowan, from Dal. 
keith, for Alteration of the Law respecting Sites for 
Churches (Seotland).—By Mr. Horsman, from Matching, 
for staying Proceedings respecting the Tithe, Poor, and 
Ecclesiastical Commissions.—By Mr. Lushington, and 
other hon. Members, from several places, for Inquiry into 
the Case of the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. Bankes, and 
other hon. Members, from various places, for Repeal of 
Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Mr. Duncan, from 
Dundee, and by Mr. Hume, from Montrose, for Inquiry 
into the Excise Laws, 


GREAT YARMOUTH ELECTION. 


Mr. SEYMER brought up the report 
of the Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the petition of F. H. Goldsmid 
and others, against the return of the hon. 
Arthur Lennox, commonly called Lord 
Arthur Lennox, and Octavius Edward 
Coope, Esq., for the borough of Great 

armouth. The hon. Member said, he 
had to inform the House that the Com- 
mittee had determined that Lord Arthur 
Lennox and Octavius Edward Coope, Esq., 
Were not duly elected to sit in Parliament 
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for the borough of Great Yarmouth; that 
the late election for that borough was a 
void election; that Lord Arthur Lennox 
and Octavius Edward Coope, Esq., were, 
through their agents, guilty of bribery at 
the last election for the borough of Great 
Yarmouth; that it was proved before the 
Committee that various electors had been 
bribed, but that there was no evidence to 
show that those acts of bribery were com- 
mitted with the knowledge and consent of 
either the said Lord Arthur Lennox or Oc- 
tavius Edward Coope, Esq.; and that the 
Committee were of opinion, from the evi- 
dence given before them, that gross, sys- 
tematic, and extensive bribery prevailed at 
the last election among the freemen of 
Great Yarmouth; and the Committee, 
therefore, considered it their duty to ex- 
press to the House their unanimous opinion 
that the freemen of that borough should 
be disfranchised, and that no writ should 
be issued for the said borough till the ne- 
cessary measures had been taken for the 
purpose of such disfranchisement. 

Report ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SEYMER moved that the report 
be printed; and that the issue of a new 
writ for the borough of Great Yarmouth 
be suspended till the House had taken into 
consideration the recommendations contain- 
ed in the report of the Committee. 

Agreed to. 


REVENUE OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: On Friday even- 
ing the hon. Member for Cockermouth 
gave notice of his intention to ask me this 
evening whether the Government would 
undertake to inform the person who may be 
appointed to the vacant see of Canterbury 
that he must accept it subject to any alter- 
ation which Parliament might make rela- 
tive to the mode of fixing the income of 
the see. The hon. Member stated that a 
similar course had been followed in the 
ease of the Bishop of Durham; and he 
might have referred to other instances in 
which a notice of that kind was given. I 
am of opinion that the present mode of 
fixing the income is not satisfactory ; 
and I think that Parliament may make a 
better arrangement with respect both to 
the payment by the Commissioners to the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and to the pay- 
ment of those right rev. Prelates back to 
the Commissioners; and, therefore, I think 
it perfectly right that any person who may 
be appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 
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should be informed that he must accept 
the appointment subject to any new ar- 
rangement which Parliament may make. 
To prevent any misconception I may state, 
that it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose any alteration with re- 
spect to the amount of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s income, which is fixed at 


15,0001. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into Committee upon the New Zealand 
Government Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, that under ordin- 
ary circumstances he should have hesitated 
before venturing to move an Amendment 
on an Order of the Day; but he thought 
that the subject which he was about to 
bring under the attention of the House fully 
justified him in deviating from the usual 
course. After the ingenuous but extraor- 
dinary statement made on a former even- 
ing by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and the noble Lord at the 
head of the Woods and Forests—to the 
effect that they would not make themselves 
responsible for the expenditure of the ar- 
chitect—the House would betray its duty 
as guardian of the public purse if it re- 
frained from coming to a distinct under- 
standing on the subject with the Govern- 
ment. The course taken with respect to 
the new Houses furnished a remarkable il- 
lustration of the aphorism, ‘‘ what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” 
When he made some inquiries the other 
evening with the view of ascertaining what 
the Government were doing in the matter, 
the First Lord of the Treasury said in so 
many words that he was doing nothing; 
and the noble Lord at the head of the 
Woods and Forests declared that he was 
assisting his Colleague. The replies which 
he then received reminded him of the Joe 
Miller dialogue—*‘ What are you doing, 
Jack?” “ Nothing, Sir.’”’ ‘And what 
are you about, Tom?” ‘ Helping of Jack, 
Sir.” He thought, if the House took that 
very peculiar answer into consideration, 
they would be anxious to make inquiry 
into the subject. He was not about to 
make any attack upon or bring any charge 
against Mr. Barry. He was free to con- 
fess that he believed, from all the accounts 
he could hear of that gentleman, that he 
was a man of as strict honour and pro- 
priety as any Member of that House. 
Neither did he think that Mr. Barry was 
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so much to blame in this business, (op, 
sidering the total want of control over the 
whole of these proceedings on the part of 
the Government or of Parliament, nobod 
could wonder that that gentleman should 
not be very anxious to conclude the job. 
Since the days of the celebrated architect 
Amphion, who was said to have moved the 
stones and raised the walls of Thebes at 
the sound of his lyre, there had not been a 
name more bruited about by the voice of 
fame than that of Mr. Barry. But there 
was this remarkable difference between the 
Theban architect and the Christian, that 
whereas the works of the former were 
finished in an inconceivably short space of 
time, the works of the latter had been 
spread over a period which was not yet 
brought to a close; and he ventured to pre- 
dict, unless the House took them into their 
own hands, never would be brought toa 
close in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. What he was anxious to establish 
on the present occasion was, first, that 
there had been a most reckless expenditure 
of the public money, without a due exer- 
cise of public control, in the building of the 
New Houses of Parliament; and, secondly, 
that there had been a most unnecessary 
delay in carrying on the works. In the 
month of October, 1834, the Old Houses 
of Parliament were burnt down; and the 
first thing done on the subject was in the 
Session of 1835, when a Committee of the 
House of Commons sat, and came to cer- 
tain resolutions as to building New Houses 
of Parliament. He had not any great fault 
to find with their proceedings. They might 
have chosen a more plain, simple, and less 
expensive style; but they had chosen a 
most florid style, thereby materially in- 
creasing the expense, In 1836, a conjoint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
were appointed, which he believed was an 
unusual thing. That Committee approved 
of the design sent in by Mr. Barry, and 
sanctioned the estimated cost of the new 
building, which was 707,104l. He had 
experienced great difficulty in ascertaining 
the facts involved in this ease, in conse- 
quence of the very slovenly manner in 
which the whole business had been con- 
ducted. He might mention, as an I 
stance, the fact that the clerk of the works 
had not made any note of the time when 
the foundation of the new building was 
laid. But to return to the proceedings 0 
the joint Committee—they sanctioned the 
plan and the estimate, and the period for 
completing the building, as named by Mr, 
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the country had expended no less than 
1,401,036/., as appeared by an estimate 
which was acknowledged to be incomplete, 
and supposed to be imaginary; and yet 
the building was as far from being inha- 
bited as in 1836. In fact, the New Houses 
of Parliament were considered among the 
architects to be a sort of Mrs. Harris, 
whose real existence was problematical. 
He would now call the attention of the 
House to somo of the charges which he 
had selected from the returns before Par- 
liament. The first item was a charge of 
22,0001. for change of stone. Now, in 
1839 a roving Commission of geologists 
was appointed, who went through Eng- | 
land and Wales to examine the different | 
qualities of stone. On the 16th of March, 
1839, that Commission made its report. | 
The expense of that tour of inspection, | 
mixed up with some other items, was | 
4,9021. 3s. 10d. It was natural to suppose 
that, having the benefit of this Commission, | 
astone would have been selected such as | 
was applicable to all purposes. But this | 
was not the case; the stone originally | 
adopted was not at all suited to endure | 
the weather, and consequently a charge of , 
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1841, wrote a letter on the subject of 
ventilation and fire-proofing of the Houses, 
in which he said— 

“ From the prices at which contracts have been 
taken for the works already in progress, there can 
be no doubt with care and attention that a consid- 
erable saving will take place on the original esti- 
mate that was sanctioned by the first Committee 
of both Houses.” 


But what was the fact? By the last re- 
turn there was already expended on ven- 
tilation and warming 96,3261. 13s. 3d., 
and they had no security against being 


'saddled with another 90,0007. for the 


same object. But this sum of 96,3271. 
did not include fire-proofing; for that item 


| there was an additional charge of 15,6007.; 


then there was another charge under 
the miscellancous works, under the gene- 
ral authority of the architect, amounting 
in the whole to 21,0007. He thought 
the House would feel it its duty to in- 
quire what was the nature of this gene- 
ral authority of Mr. Barry to put his hand 
into the public pocket; and he trusted 
the House would also consider it its 
duty to put an end to this lavish ex- 
penditure of the public money. There 
had been at least 100,000/. expended 


no less than 22,0002. had been incurred | under this general authority of the Woods 


for changing it. Then there was an item |®"d Forests, and of the architect. It 
of 48,4871. 11 s. 9d. for carving stone—an | W2S necessary the House should be in- 
a formed of the reason that had been given 


arrangement authorised by the Woods and | 
Forests in 1841. He should have some- 
thing to say on this subject of arrange- 
ment by the Woods and Forests by and by. 
Another most expensive item was that of 
ventilating, warming, and fire-proofing the 
New Houses. It would be in the recollee- 


for the architect not going on faster with 
the works. It appeared to have originat- 
ed entirely in the unfortunate difference 
that had arisen between Dr. Reid and 
| Mr. Barry. This difference, so far as he 
could trace it, occurred about the year 
tion of the House, that in 1841 a Commit-| 1844. It was impossible for him to enter 
tee inquired into these subjects, and the | into the nature of the quarrel; but the 
estimated expense laid before the Commit- | House should be informed that the quar- 
tee, for ventilating, warming, and_fire- rel was made a subject of inquiry before 
proofing the New Houses, was 86,0007, | # Select Committee in 1846, which Com- 
Dr. Reid proposed to erect a tower, as a Mittee on the Sth of August of that year 
portion of the works necessary to ventila- reported— ' 

tion. That might be supposed to cause| “That the practical effect of the differences be- 
some increased delay in the time for com- | tween those gentlemen was a delay in the build- 
Jeti foes 4 ing of the House of Lords for nine months, and 
Pleting the building ; but when Lord Pal- generally delayed the construction of the whole 
merston, in Committee, asked Mr. Barry | building. ‘This occasioned great inconvenience 
whether it would cause any delay, Mr, | and expense, especially as regarded the hiring of 
Barry answered, “* Not the least.” Pre- 


Committee-rooms.” 
parations were then taken for ventilating | When it was considered that the total loss 
and warming the building. One would 


incurred in the hiring of houses was not 
have hoped that this expense would have | less than 200,000/., he thought it would 
been all. Lord Besborough, when at the 


be owing to the patience of the House 
head of the Woods and Forests, and who | alone that it did not step in and dismiss 
appeared to be the only commissioner who | both architect and ventilator. Dr. Reid, 
was at all able to resist the fascinations 


in answer to a question before the Com- 
of Mr, Barry, on the 27th of August, 


mittee, said— 
VOL. XCVI,  {Thinty . 
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“That for nearly a twelvemonth he had no| judging of the merits of these freseggs. 
communication with Mr. Barry, except of a na-| put he thought it would be difficult to : 
ture that was more likely to be productive of dis- fut CG aes f Fine A 
agreement than to facilitate the progress of the | 88Y ‘uture Vommission of Pine Arts to g 
work,” prove of those which had as yet been ey. 
Ever since 1846 this unfortunate squabble hibited in the House of Lor ds. The Fine 
had been going on between these two Arts Commission that now existed—who. 
gentlemen; and he hoped the noble Lord | VY might have appointed it—was eyi- 
at the head of the Woods and Forests | dently careless of the public money. Not, 
(Lord Morpeth) would consider it his duty however, being competent himself to speak 
to inquire into these differences. If he | ™ this matter, he would quote the opinion 
did not, then it would be right for Parlia- of one who was quite as good a judge on 
ment to step in and decide that the quarrel the subject as Mr. Barry. A Committee 
should not any longer continue. Unless of the House of Lords sat in 1844, of 
this were speedily done, he was confident which Lord Sudeley was a Member. In 
the country would ultimately lose upwards | 22Swer to some observation made by Mr, 


of half a million of money. The hired | Barry, as to the necessity of ventilation, 
houses cost not less than 203,052I.; the | 20d respecting the introduction of frescoes, 


allowance for rent to officials was 36,5451. Lord Sudeley said— 


17s. 10d.; and yet they were nevertheless “Tf the buildings of the Houses of Parliament 
wer cieiosiatle wrevidel tor The | re meant for the fine arts, Mr. Barry may be 

ye sigan I ign J . | correct in his observation ; but I consider the 
Speaker was obliged to live in a most in- | Jfouses of Parliament buil’ for no such object ; 
convenient house; and Mr. Ley their Clerk, | that the fine arts ought to be called in to embel- 


whom he saw sitting at the table, and | lish, but that no necessary architectural arrange. 
a | ment should be sacrificed for their display. . . . . 








whose health was positively affected for | : 

: ¢ - Rn te Mad These plans ought to have been settled years ago, 
want 0 a proper house to live in, hac | It is nine years since we made our report ; from 
been peculiarly ill-treated, for he (Mr. Os-| that hour till lately I have never seen the 
borne) found this very remarkable fact in | plan.” 
connexion with that gentleman’s case:—/ What had been the consequence? The 
On the 7th of July, 1842, the Speaker | country had been put to a very extraordi- 


called the attention of Lord Lincoln to the | nary expense ; but what was or would be 
propriety of building a house for the clerk. | the exact amount it was impossible to as- 
The report stated— jcertain. There was no getting at the 

“That such a residence may be provided for at | doings of this Fine Arts Commission. As 
an additional expense of not more than 2,600/. ; a proof that there had never been any 
and as the present Clerk reecives 5001. a year for | control exercised over Mr. Barry since the 


house-rent, which payment would cease, on a/| 
house being built, your Committee consider it would | lamented death of Lord Besborough, that 


be no less a measure of economy than public con- | Gentleman, in reply to questions put to 
venience to authorise the building of the house as| him before the Lords’ Committee, said, 
proposed by Mr. Barry.” that the alterations made during the nine 
That was five years and a half ago, Mr. years were upon his own judgment, without 
Barry said that the house would be ready any authority; that they were described to 
in eighteen months; and that he only | no person, neither to the Commissioners of 
waited for an order to finish it. Now,| Woods and Forests, nor to the Govern- 
5001. a year was allowed to Mr. Ley for| ment; that he had delivered no plans to 
rent. This sum had been paid for seven | the Government, showing the alterations. 
years, which made the whole amount paid | Te further stated that the Commissioners 
on that gentleman’s account 3,500/.; and| of Fine Arts ordered alterations to be 
yet, in 1842, it was stated that the house! made in the designs, to make room for 
could have been built for 2,6007. Why | « Jarcer pictures.” In the Committee of 
was not the necessary order issued by the|the Touse of Commons, on the 4th of 
noble Lord the Member for Falkirk (Lord July, 1844, Mr. Barry was asked— 
Lincoln), who in 1842, was the First Com- “ Have the Woods and Forests ever called upon 
missioner of Woods and Forests? Had | you for any plans ?—Never. Can you tell what 
that been done the country would have | the estimate is likely to be for the whole building, 
been saved a great expense, and Mr. Ley | when completed ?—I am unable to er, 
would have been spared a considerable what the ultimate cost of the building wi ioe 
portion of inconvenience. There was a/If this matter was not attended _ 
charge of 508/. for frescoes in the House | very serious outlay, it would, indeed, be 
of Lords. Now, he was not a man of| perfectly ridiculous. Judging from the 
taste, and, therefore, was not capable of | answers given by Mr. Barry, might he not 
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ask of what use was the office of the 
Woods and Forests to the country ? [Mr. 
Howe: Or any Minister?] His hon. 
Friend said, ‘‘or any Minister,’’ but he 
(Mr. Osborne) could not go so far as that; 
but certainly the sooner the House abol- 
jshed the Woods and Forests the better it 
would be for the country. When Lord 
Besborough was at the head of the Woods 
and Forests he told the architects that he 
considered himself responsible for what 
was done by them, and that they were 
under his control. But this responsibility 
appeared now to have almost ceased. He 
yas surprised that the House had not 
taken up the subject before this. He 
should have thought that the Committee of 
the House of Commons, having eulogised 
the report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, would have had their at- 
tention most particularly drawn to the ne- 
cessity of some effective measure being 
adopted. The Lords’ Committee of the 
13th of May, 1844, passed the following 
resolution :-— 

“That it appears from the evidence of C. 

Barry, Esq., that during the progress of the 
building of the Houses of Parliament certain de- 
partures have taken place from the original 
plans, approved by Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, and ordered to be executed under di- 
rection of the Boards of Treasury and of Works, 
which alterations have been made by Mr. Barry 
without any authority from either of those boards; 
to which circumstance they think it right to call 
the particular attention of this House.” 
He called upon this new Parliament, 
vhich professed to contain so many men of 
business, not to suffer a sneer from the 
Treasury bench to discourage them, and to 
insist that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Woods and Forests should do his duty, 
ad make Mr. Barry do his duty also. So 
much, then, for the expense which had 
been incurred. His next proposition was, 
that there had been unnecessary delay in 
the completion of the building. How stood 
the ease in 1836 2 The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford asked 
Mr. Barry in 1836 this question— 

“How long do you think it will take to com- 
Plete the building ?” and the answer given was, 
‘| imagine about six years for the entire comple- 
tion, It will be possible, however, to complete 
the houses and the committee-rooms long before 
pe period, perhaps about two years after the 

undations have been laid.” 
Now, the House would observe, that it 

d been hitherto found impossible to fix 
the time at which the foundations were 
laid. Mr, Barry always professed to be 
unable to say when the foundations of the 
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building were laid, no diary having been 
kept of the progress of the works. Now, 
he would ask, would any private gentle- 
man sit down patiently under such an 
answer as this? Well, after this a running 
fire of questions was kept up, and ever 
and anon some Gentleman got up and 
asked, ‘‘ When are we to get into the New 
Houses of Parliament ?’’ There was also 
a stereotyped question and a stereotyped 
answer. The House would recollect that 
Mr. Barry’s original computation, in 1836, 
was that the Houses would be completed in 
six years at the furthest; and on the 13th 
of July, 1842, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose put a question on the sub- 
ject to the noble Lord the Member for 
Falkirk, who replied that he had seen the 
architect that morning, and that Mr. 
Barry had informed him that the Session 
of 1845 would be held in the New H ouses. 
Well, 1845 came, but no New Houses of 
Parliament were ready. On the 5th of 
March, 1845, his hon. Friend the Member 
for the city of York again asked the noble 
Member for Falkirk when the New Houses 
of Parliament would be ready; and the 
noble Lord again replied that he had seen 
the architect that morning, who saw no 
reason why both Houses should not be 
ready in 1847. In July, 1847, Mr. Barry 
was examined before a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, and the following 
question was put to him—‘‘ Have you any 
idea when the House of Commons will be 
ready ?”’ The answer was, “‘ None what- 
ever.”” Again, in December, 1847, when 
at the end of the last extraordinary Session 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath 
(Lord Duncan) asked, ‘‘ When shall we 
get into the House of Commons ?” he 
found the noble Lord, now the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, stated 
that he had seen the architect that mor- 
ning, and that Mr. Barry had given him 
every possible assurance that the House of 
Commons would be completed; but he did 
not mention the time when. Unless Par- 
liament took the matter into its own hands 
he feared that the House of Commons 
never would be completed. There was 
another remarkable circumstance, to which 
he thought the House would do well to at- 
tend, and that was the rate of remuner- 
ation to be paid to the architect. The 
amount of ‘* commission to be paid to the 
architect ’’ was left blank in the account; 
and he wished to call the attention of the 
House to a very important doubt which 
had been raised on this subject. A Trea- 
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sury Minute of 1839 directed ‘25,0001. to 
be paid to the architect, in conformity 
with the agreement for the original de- 
sign;”’ but to this was appended the fol- 
lowing note, ‘‘ It is but right to state that 
this has never been acceded to by Mr. 
Barry.”’ Now, he (Mr. Osborne) was 
prepared to assert that 25,0007. was the 
maximum agreed to be paid for Mr. Barry’s 
services. He had in his hand Lord 
Besborough’s evidence given before the 
Committee in July, 1844, which was to the 
following effect :— 

“J think Mr. Barry has no claim beyond 

25,0001. for the work he has to complete under 
the plan approved of by the conjoint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament.” 
The House would find, also, from a corre- 
spondence which took place between the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests and 
the architect, that on the 22nd of April, 
1839, Mr. Barry himself assented to re- 
ceive this amount of remuneration. He 
said, in a letter of that date— 

“JT make no doubt that the proposed amount, 
although far short of the customary remuneration 
which has hitherto been paid to architects for ex- 
tensive public works, is considered by the Board to 
be liberal, and therefore, with this impression, I 
have no wish to do otherwise than bow to its de- 
ision.” 

He had brought these matters before the 
House, hoping that they would be taken 
up by other hon. Members, and not suffered 
to fall still-born to the ground; for he 
thought that Parliament might be more 
usefully employed in controlling public ex- 
penditure, and legislating in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, than in founding 
magnificent palaces of Gothic architecture. 

Viscount MORPETH must preface the 
few observations he had to offer to the 
House by stating that he really thought 
his hon. Friend had entirely mis-stated the 
answers given the other night from the 
Treasury benches, by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Treasury and himself. In 
the first place, he thought he might safely 
appeal to the House whether there was 
anything like a sneer in the answer which 
he gave. The answer given by his noble 
Friend could not be taken as indicating 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests or the Treasury would exercise no 
control over the expenditure that was an- 
nually incurred in the construction of the 
two Houses of Parliament ; but when he 
was asked if he would guarantee that the 
sum to be spent upon the entire works 
when finished should not amount to more 
than 1,400,0007., he stated that he cer- 
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tainly could give no such guarantee, i 
hon. Friend had been rather severe upon 
him (Lord Morpeth), and had said that if 
he, as head of his department, did not jp. 
terfere in this matter, his office ought to be 
abolished. Now he would state to his hon, 
Friend, that since he had had the honoy 
of holding a place in that department, he 
had made it his particular business to jp. 
quire and ascertain what was the under. 
standing of their duty entertained by that 
department with respect to the construe. 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament, 
as it was understood by his predeces. 
sors, by the late Earl of Besborough, 
by the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Canning, 
and by those gentlemen who perm. 
nently retained their seats at the board, 
All those Gentlemen conceived that they 
acted ministerially, as a subordinate de. 
partment of the Treasury, and that as such 
it was not their duty as a department 
to settle what annual amount of expen- 
diture was to be incurred, any more than 
it was their duty to settle the details 
of the architectural arrangements. He 
must say, without disparagement to his 
Colleagues or himself, that he thought it 
very lucky that such was not the case; for 
if they had been called upon to interfere in 
the details of the architectural plans, they 
would probably have made but very indif- 
ferent work of it. But the duty of this 
department was to exercise a control simi- 
lar to that of an accountant—to see that 
the sums annually voted by Parliament 
were applied to the service for which they 
were voted, after having obtained the 
sanction of the Treasury—to see that the 
contracts were entered into with proper 
and responsible persons, and upon proper 
terms—to examine all the accounts—to 
see that the contracts were faithfully per 
formed according to the rates of measure- 
ment, and to provide for the bills being 
paid accordingly. That office, he believed, 
was a very laborious one, and he was cov- 
vinced that it was discharged with great 
zeal and ability by the officers of the de 
partment; and he might especially mention 
the name of a gentleman who, for a long 
period of the years, had been especially 
called upon to transact this business—he 
alluded to Mr. Milne. Further, it was cer- 
tainly the duty of the Woods and Forests 
to report any deviation from the original 
design to the Treasury, for their sant- 
tion or disallowance; and this rule, he 
believed, had been regularly acted upon by 
that department. But when his how 
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Friend threw blame on the department 
of Woods and Forests, and said he wished 
that a Parliamentary Commission had been 
appointed, he must remind him that one of 
the chief sources of expense had been, that 
this building had been carried on under the 
special direction and superintendence of 
(Committees of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which had sat on the subject, con- 
ducted their investigations, and made their 
reports. He wished to state to the House 
what, up to the present day, the actual 
expenditure had been, and what was the 
excess of expenditure over the original es- 
timate. The original estimate was 707,0001. 
The sum advanced upon the works and 
buildings, including the architect’s com- 
mission, and salaries of clerks, up to the 
present time, was 808,000/., a sum cer- 
tainly exceeding the orginal estimate ; but 
ofthat sum of 808,9007. a sum of 307,0001. 
had been paid for the improvement of the 
river walls, for the warming and ventilating 
arrangements, for official residences, sew- 
ers, decorations, extra foundations, and va- 
rious modifications, alterations and addi- 
tions suggested by Committees of Parlia- 
ment, and the decorations of the House of 
Lords, all of which formed no part of the 


original estimate; so that of the 808,000/., 
only 430,0002. had been expended on the 


original plans. The hon. Gentleman had 
said that a different style of architecture 
ought to have been selected; of course 
there would be a variety of opinions as 
to the original style of architecture to be 
selected. It must be remembered that 
the style selected was a highly decorated 
one, and no doubt was an expensive one; but 
as such it was adopted and sanctioned. 
He would not now enter into a discussion 
on the Commission of the Fine Arts. Her 
Majesty’s present Government were not 
responsible for the appointment of that 
Commission; but he must say that he did 
not think the country at large would at all 
sympathise with the attempt of his hon. 
Friend to throw discredit upon the efforts 
that had been made for giving encourage- 
nent to the rising talent of the country. He, 
of course, agreed with his hon. Friend in 
thinking that any material arrangement, 
or special accommodation in the Houses of 
Parliament, ought not to be postponed for 
the purpose of mere decoration; but where 
they had bare walls, he thought the coun- 
try would be pleased to see them covered 
with the designs and finished pictures of 
our rising artists. He thought his hon. 
Friend was unduly severe on the frescoes 
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already completed in the House of Lords. 
They were not said to be instances of per- 
fection in that branch of art; but they were 
very creditable as specimens of a mode of 
decorative art new to this country; and he 
believed that more practised judges would 
amply confirm the verdict which he now 
with great diffidence ventured to give in 
their behalf. Of course it was impossible 
for him to deny that this had been a most 
expensive building, and that it had con- 
siderably exceeded the original sum con- 
templated. But he would fairly put it to 
the House whether anything else could 
have been expected under the circum- 
stances of the building. The original de- 
sign of a building of such vast magnitude 
and such various uses could necessarily 
only include the leading principles of the 
arrangement and the general character of 
the style of architecture to be employed. 
Well, then, owing to the shortness of time 
given to the architect for making the 
original design, and the imperfect informa- 
tion which he possessed, it must neces- 
sarily have included many defects. Now, 
these defects could only be corrected as 
the architect became familiar with the re- 
quirements made upon him, and after he 
had time to consider and mature his de- 
tails. The modifications which had been 
required had been endless, proceeding from 
Committees of that House, and from the 
heads of departments connected with the 
public service. Since the first stone was 
laid, the increase in the business of the 
country had been immense, and required 
proportionate accommodation. He need only 
instance that splendid corridor where their 
Committees on private business assembled; 
and in which it must be admitted that 
whatever its cost of construction, it bore 
no proportion to the cost of the transac- 
tions there carried on. Then among other 
things which the architect could not have 
been prepared for, were the warming and 
ventilating arrangements. These were not 
considered in the original estimates. His 
hon. Friend had spoken with great de- 
ference of the late Lord Besborough; but 
he remembered that at the request spe- 
cially made by Lord Besborough, Dr. Reid 
was employed for the purpose of providing 
the ventilating and warming machinery, 
and for that Mr. Barry could not be re- 
sponsible. Nor did he think that any 
part of the Executive Government could 
have taken upon itself to put an end 
to the arrangement. He might say 


that, fortified by their happy experi- 
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ence, a Committee had recommended that 
the arrangements of Dr. Reid should have 
full scope; and when it was announced 
that it was intended that his plan should 
be applied to the New House of Commons, 
the information was received with an ex- 
pression of applause by the House. He 
hardly felt prepared to enter into any 
minute details with regard to matters which 
occurred long before he came into office. 
But his hon. Friend had specially alluded 
to one item in the return which had been 
presented, and that was with reference to 
the exchange of stone. It was a matter of 
great difficulty where to find stone for a 
building so vast as this. At first stone 
from quarries in Nottinghamshire and at 
Bolsover was obtained, but not in sufficient 
quantities, and therefore another quarry 
at Anston, Yorkshire, had been made 
use of at a greater distance, which added 
to the whole percentage. His hon. Friend 
had also alluded to the non-completion of 
the official residences; and he agreed with 
him that it was a great pity that they had 
not been spared the necessity of voting 
annually sums of money for the hire of 
these residences. However, the architect 
felt that it would be better in the first in- 
stance that those parts of the buildings 
specially intended for the transaction of 
public business should be finished: it was 
hardly fair to the gentlemen to be accom- 
modated to place them in their residences 
while the masonry of the other portions 
of the building was going on. He was 
happy to think when his hon. Friend had 
specially referred to their respected Clerk, 
that, to judge from his appearance, he was 
not a subject for his (Lord Morpeth’s) 
Sanitary Bill, The amount of money 
which had been voted for this building was 
very great, he admitted; but let them con- 
sider the object to which it had been ap- 
plied; and to do justice to the architect, 
the House ought to remember the special 
circumstances of the case. Where was 
there a building at all comparable to it ? 
It covered between eight and nine acres of 
land. It was, in fact, more like a whole 
town than a building. This was all ac- 
cording to the plans. [Mr. Osnorne: Not 
the original plans.| The original plans, in 
the main as approved and selected. Tow 
many rooms did his hon. Friend think there 
were? Between five and six hundred 
rooms, and one hundred and fifty stair- 
cases ; and he believed he might say that 
no such building could be found in Eu- 
rope, except the Vatican and St. Peter’s, 
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that took not ten years, but two hundrej 
years in building. The architect Was 
ready to contend that this building woul 
stand the test of comparison with ap 
building erected in modern times in this 
country, either with reference to cost of 
construction, to rapidity of construction, 
or to the effect of its appearance, The 
architect felt that he could make tha 
challenge; and he, for one, believed that 
he would come without shame out of it, 
Mr. Barry had felt, undoubtedly, from all 
the cireumstances of the case, that he 
had had himself to sustain nearly all the 
responsibility of this vast undertaking; 
and he (Viscount Morpeth) believed that he 
had been actuated by a single desire to 
make the work a credit and glory to 
the country, and of course, derivatively, to 
his own reputation. The devotion of his 
time and talent to the subject had been 
most unremitting; and the many anx- 
ieties which it had brought upon him, 
had been most harassing to his mind to 
support. On the quesion of expenditure, 
he did not wish to enter into contention 
with the hon. Member for Middlesex, or 
with those who, like him, very properly 
took in charge the economical application 
of the public funds, He was not disposed 
to deny that the mind of the architect 
might have been sometimes more intent on 
the credit of the building he was commis- 
sioned to construct, than on the eredit of 
the Exchequer; and he did not hesitate to 
admit, that it was very proper that the 
Parliament of the country should devote 
especial attention to the last-named con- 
sideration; and he had much pleasure in 
being able to assure the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, that it was a consideration 
which had not escaped the notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who were deter- 
mined, and had, in fact, already taken 
measures to contract as much as possible 
the annual sums to be voted for that ser- 
vice in the coming years. Of course that 
would have to be done at the cost of the 
slower completion of the building; but Go- 
vernment would make it their duty to re- 
quire that the more essential portions of 
the building—as, for instance, the House 
of Commons, and the rooms for the accom- 
modation of Committees, should be put out 
of hand with as much expedition as poss 
ble, and that until those departments were 
completely finished, all works of o merely 
ornamental or decorative character should 
be postponed. Care should also be taken 
that the sum to be devoted to works of 
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that description should be curtailed for the 
future as far as night be practicable. He 
should deeply regret any delay in the more 
rapid completion of the building; but the 
jncreasing expenditure on account of the 
works, and the state of the national 
finances, rendered it necessary to use some 
curb in future years. With regard to 
the understanding that had been come to 
between the Government and the architect, 
as to the amount of money to be awarded 
to the latter as compensation for his ser- 
vices, it was very true that Mr. Barry had 
always represented that the remuneration 
proposed to be given to him was inade- 
quate, and below the rate usually charged 
by gentlemen of his own profession; but 
nevertheless the undertaking of the Go- 
yernment remained to this day unchanged 
and undisputed, namely, that he was to 
et 25,0007. for his services, as also did 
the fact that he did not refuse to under- 
take the works on those terms. What- 
ever additional sums Parliament might, in 
the exercise of its discretion, hereafter 
think fit to allot him, was altogether a dif- 
ferent question ; but Mr. Barry was fully 
sensible that even though that House were 
to refuse to grant one shilling more than 


the sum originally stipulated for, he would 
have no cause of complaint against them, 
so far as the good faith of the original un- 


derstanding was concerned. It was not to 
be expected of Mr. Barry that he should 
be wholly indifferent to considerations of a 
pecuniary character; but of this he had not 
the slightest doubt that the paramount 
feeling in his mind had all along been that 
of anxiety for the credit of the building 
with which his name was for all time to 
be connected. And while he could not 
deny that the expenditure had been very 
great, and that it had very considerably 
exceeded the original calculation of the 
cost, he nevertheless was most decidedly 
of opinion that the building would be an 
honour and an ornament to the country; 
and with respect to Mr. Barry, he must 
take leave to say, that as a man he knew 
him to be regarded by those who knew 
him best with feelings of the highest re- 
spect and the sincerest attachment. As an 
architect he united the most brilliant con- 
ceptions with the most consummate skill; 
and amidst all the classes of excellence for 
which this era had been distinguished, he 
believed that a prominent and most hon- 
ourable place would be assigned by those 
who came after them to the genius of Barry. 


Sik R, H. INGLIS was not disposed 
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to lessen the force of the eulogy which the 
noble Lord had just pronounced upon Mr. 
Barry; on the contrary, he was disposed to 
coincide most fully with the noble Lord in 
his expressions of praise; but he thought 
it right that he should call the attention of 
the House to the items comprising the ex- 
penditure on the new buildings somewhat 
more fully than his noble Friend had done. 
Many matters had escaped the notice of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Middle- 
sex, which ought to have entered into his 
consideration. It was very true that the 
original estimate was stated in one page of 
the report from which the hon. Member 
had quoted to amount to 707,0001., and 
that in a subsequent page were to be found 
items which in the aggregate amounted to 
1,400,0007. If the items which were con- 
tained in the latter page, and which had 
caused the overcharge, had been repre- 
sented in the original estimate, the conclu- 
sion would be clear that the architect had 
yielded more to his desire to promote the 
credit of the building than was consistent 
with his duty to his employers ; but he 
begged leave to call the particular atten- 
tion of the House to this fact, that the 
items which made up the enormous aggre- 
gate in page 3 were not at all represented 
in the pages which contained the original 
estimate. They were a different class of 
items altogether. The first of them 
amounted to no less a sum than 82,0002., 
and represented a circumstance which had 
not at all entered into the original esti- 
mate. It was clear, therefore, the excess 
of expenditure under the head of that item 
ought not to be set agaiust Mr. Barry. 
The next item represented monies expended 
on wharfings, terracings, and foundations 
of the building; but that item also should 
be excepted from the charge against 
Mr. Barry, for there was no provision 
made for it in the original estimate. These 
two items amounted together to 220,000I. 
which ought in justice to be deducted from 
the amount charged against Mr. Barry, 
who was on his trial for having exceeded 
his original estimate. With respect, 
moreover, to the embellishing of the inte- 
rior, and the general finishing of the build- 
ings, the works that were done in that 
branch of the undertaking might be right, 
or they might be wrong, but nothing cor- 
responding to them was to be found in the 
original estimate ; and it would be there- 
fore manifestly unfair to include in the 
case against Mr. Barry any allusion to the 
sums expended on any such account. Such 
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items had not entered into his calculation, 
nor was it required that they should when 
he drew up his first statement; and any 
excess or outlay in respect of works not 
originally contemplated could not fairly be 
confronted with that statement. The ex- 
pense of the Commission and the cost of 
decorating the House of Lords amounted 
in the aggregate to 300,000I.; but for that 
expenditure also Mr. Barry was wholly ir- 
responsible, not having originally contem- 
plated it. The hon. Member for Middle- 
sex not only blamed the Government and 
the architect, but had severely censured 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and had held 
them up to the indignant animadversion of 
the gallant Member for Lincoln, as though, 
instead of being unsalaried, they were 
very highly paid; but the fact was not so. 
Ministerially, the appointment of that 
Commission originated with the right hon. 
Baronet opposite; but it was, moreover, in 
entire accordance with his own views with 
respect to the promotion of the fine arts. 
The right hon. Baronet was moved to the 
issuing of that Commission by the recom- 
mendation of a Committee of that House. 
Of that Committee the two leading Mem- 
bers were Messrs. Hawes and Wyse, two 
Gentlemen who, he grieved to say, had no 
longer seats in Parliament. He had often 
differed from each of them on political 
questions; but in the present instance he 
mentioned their names with honour. For 
years they used their influence most zea- 
lously and perseveringly to induce each 
successive Government to devote a portion 
of the public patronage to the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts. In no country of 
Europe was so little money given from the 
public funds for the promotion of the fine 
arts as in this, the richest of all countries. 
They had been told that the two specimens 
of fresco painting in the House of Lords 
were not the perfection of art; but he 
would take leave to remind the House that 
they were almost the first specimens in 
that particular branch of art that had been 
attempted in this country, and it was not 
reasonable under such circumstances to 
expect performances which should rival in 
conception or execution the matchless fres- 
coes of the Vatican; but he confidently ap- 
pealed to any competent judge to say 
whether the works did not possess very 
great merit; and whether such a com- 
mencement had not been made as fully 
justified the encouragement that had been 
given? With respect to Mr. Barry, he 
had a very high opinion of that gentleman’s 
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genius, and should be sorry if his talents 
as exhibited in the splendid palace in which 
the House would ere long assemble should 
not be appreciated; but leaving the ques- 
tion of external ornament entirely out of 
consideration, he would take leave to gg 

that it was impossible they should desire 
any thing better for their accommodation 
than that the architect should be enabled 
to give them in the new edifice a room in 
which they could hear, see, and speak with 
as much comfort and convenience as in the 
present building. Not being quite at ease 
as to the certainty of obtaining as good ac. 
commodation elsewhere as they at present 
enjoyed, he admitted he was not at all as 
anxious for a change as some of his neigh. 
bours; but he was willing to make every 
allowance for those who were more anx- 
ious on the point than himself. In conelu- 
sion, he would only observe that if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Woods and 
Forests could manage to get the designs of 
the architect carried out to completion ina 
year and a half, or in two years, it would, 
in his (Sir Robert Inglis’s) opinion, be 
much more consistent with a true economi- 
cal policy that he should do so, than that 
he should distribute the expenditure over a 
surface of four or five years. If it were pliy- 
sically and architecturally possible to com- 
plete a given amount of building within a 
given number of months, and if the state 
of the public treasury would permit an im- 
mediate expenditure, he was decidedly of 
opinion that it was on every account desi- 
rable (and on no account more so than on 
that which had reference to economy) that 
the works should be finished off with all 
possible expedition, and that the money 
requisite for their completion should not be 
spread over a larger period than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. HUME entirely concurred in the 
last sentiment expressed by the hon. Ba- 
ronet who had just resumed his seat. The 
plan proposed by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Woods and Forests depart- 
ment, instead of promoting economy, would 
be productive of considerable additional 
expense. Mr. Barry, circumstanced ashe 
was, had no doubt an excellent opportunity 
for displaying his taste; but he ought to do 
so at his own expense, rather than at that 
of the country. The House had a right 
to have expected a more favourable state 
of things at that hour of the day than was 
afforded by the present condition of the 
New Palace. He was glad to see the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) in his place, 
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heeause he would be able to show the right 
hon, Baronet that he had every right to 
expect a very different result from what 
had been shown in respect of these build- 
ings. It should be recollected that this 
business was not hastily begun. He re- 
membered, however, how he had been 
treated in the matter of Buckingham 
Palace. 300,0002. was the sum originally 
required for the purposes of that edifice; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
three days’ deliberation, pledged himself 
and the Government with which he was 
connected, that not one shilling more 
should be demanded. The House relied 
implicitly on that assurance, and never 
dreamt that it was not to be religiously 
adhered to, until they were called upon to 
give their assent to a vote of seven hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds. Warn- 
ed by that and some other similar occur- 
rences, he had gone cautiously to work, 
and had taken care that Mr. Barry should 
have ample time and the fullest opportu- 
nity to consider his estimate. Mr. Barry 
had drawn it up solemnly and deliberately; 
and the monstrous deviations from it were 
wholly unpardonable. In the Committee 
which sat upon this matter, he proposed 
that Mr. Barry’s estimate should be reject- 
ed, and that of Mr. Hamilton accepted, 
who offered to erect a building quite suit- 
able for Parliamentary purposes, and some- 
what resembling Somerset House, at a 
eost of 450,000/. Unfortunately, a large 
majority of the Committee and of both 
Houses decided against that proposition. 
When Mr. Barry sent in his estimate, the 
Committee were about to accept it without 
evidence; but he insisted on its being ex- 
amined, ohserving that he would never 
give his assent to it until he had clearly 
ascertained that the calculations were pro- 
perly made, and that Mr. Barry perfectly 
understood the description of accommoda- 
tion that the House would require. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Barry was called in, and, on 
examination, he stated that he had made 
the estimate himself, assisted by compe- 
tent persons—that they were such as he 
could rely upon—and that the kind of 
stone to be used, for which a price of 4s. 
4 foot was estimated, was to be the best 
that could be got for the purpose. With 
regard to the 4,0007. which had been 
spoken of by the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex as having been expended by the Com- 
Mission appointed to decide on the best 
description of stone to be used in the 
building, he was not at all disposed to cen- 





Sure the Government for that expenditure. 
The Commission consisted of Mr. Barry, 
Sir H. De La Beche, and another gentle- 
man. Their labours were very necessary 
—they had to visit all parts of the country, 
and they made a valuable collection of spe- 
cimens, which were now in the British Mu- 
seum. It could not be pretended that due 
time and opportunity for deliberation were 
not given to Mr. Barry. At his (Mr. 
Hume’s) suggestion, a year was allowed 
him to mature all his plans, and to con- 
sider all his caleulations. At the end of 
that period a letter was written by Lord 
Duncannon, on his own behalf and that of 
his Colleagues, stating it to be their con- 
viction that the works (exclusively of the 
proposed embankment of the Thames) 
could be completed for 707,104. He ob- 
jected to leaving the management of the 
matter in the hands of the Woods and 
Forests department ; and he suggested 
that some person or persons should be ap- 
pointed for the special and exclusive pur- 
pose of superintending the matter; but he 
was overruled. It was said that every- 
thing should be left to the ‘Treasury; 
and he was decidedly of opinion that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth was responsible for his share 
of the excessive expenditure. What 
was the state of the building now? He 
had an estimate in his hand, drawn up 
by a very competent person, which showed 
that the cost of completing the works, in- 
stead of 1,400,0007., would be 1,781,0002., 
being 1,000,0001. beyond the sum which 
the House of Commons originally limited 
the expenditure to. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Committee have agreed 
to enter on such an undertaking if they 
had then any idea that the expenditure 
would so far exceed the estimate ? He had 
complained of the late Lord Besborough, 
as Chief Commissioner of Woods and Fo- 
rests, in reference to this matter; but Lord 
Besborough denied that he had sanctioned 
the additional expenditure, and stated that 
he had signed a plan, believing it to be the 
original plan, though it turned out to be 
one with amendments. If any such impo- 
sition had taken place, there was no punish- 
ment which the Government ought not to 
have inflicted on the guilty parties. He 
had never seen any disposition on the part 
of the House to refuse any expense for any 
useful building. For himself, he had never 
refused, in cases where the building was 
likely to add credit or honour to the coun- 
try. He certainly did think it was very 
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desirable that the noble Lord should lay 
upon the table a precise statement of all 
the expenses incurred by or at the instance 
of that Committee. It would be wrong 
to blame Mr. Barry or the Government 
for that with which they were not justly 
chargeable. He did not know who the 
gentlemen were who constituted the Com- 
mittee of the Fine Arts. He believed Prince 
Albert was at the head of the Commission. 
[An Hon. Memper: Yes, he was.] Well, 
that did not at all improve it. He meant 
that that fact should not exempt the Com- 
mittee from the obligation of giving an ac- 
count of their expenditure. He was very 
glad to see the Prince devoting attention 
to such matters. It was very much to his 
credit that he should give the benefit of 
his taste, skill, and experience to the pro- 
motion of the arts and sciences; but at 
the same time the House ought to know 
what was the amount of national expense 
occasioned by that Committee. He did 
not blame Mr. Barry. That gentleman 
had a toy and plaything in his hand, and, 
having fools to do with, he played with it 
as he liked; but the people should know 
that the result would be additional taxa- 
tion. Was it right, when Parliament had 


decided to give a certain sum only, that 


twice as much should be expended? It was 
a reproach to the Treasury that such ex- 
penditure should be incurred, and especially 
to the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
Peel), who was First Lord of the Trea- 
sury— [Sir R. Peet: Not when the build- 
ing was commenced.| No, but the right 
hon. Baronet was First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when the deviations from the original 
plan, which led to the excessive expendi- 
ture, was sanctioned. It was originally de- 
cided that the architect should not be paid 
by a per centage; and it should not have 
been held out to any man, that if he dou- 
bled or tripled his expenditure he should 
receive so much the more payment. It 
was to him a matter of deep regret, that 
the Treasury had not adhered to the ori- 
ginal resolution, and had sunk two millions 
of money on the banks of the Thames. 
On three distinct occasions he implored of 
the House to remove the situation of the 
New Palace to the park opposite Marl- 
borough-house, where the daylight could 
get at them, instead of their being buried 
on a sand-bank of the river; but all his 
remonstrances were in vain. They were 
spending two millions of moncy in building 
a house in a dark dismal pit, and a great 
tower was to be built in the only spot 
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through which there was the slightes, 
chance of their being visited by a stra 
beam of sunshine. It would be satisfactory 
if Ministers would even now come forwan| 
and state what arrangements they had 
made to prevent the lavish expenditure of 
the public money for the future. It was 
to be hoped that Government would take 
care that not one shilling should be oe. 
pended for the future that could be avoid. 
ed. All tawdry, useless, and unnecessary 
ornaments, such as disfigured the House 
of Lords, and though suitable to the time 
of Louis XIV., were wholly unfit for the 
present era, should be strictly eschewed, 
Mr. Barry should be put under curb and 
bridle, for he had had his own way too 
long. 

Sim R. PEEL: When the subject was 
last under the consideration of the House, 
I offered a humble suggestion, that the 
House should appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into all the circumstances; for I felt 
that the investigations of such a Commit- 
tee would, either as regarded the original 
estimate of the construction of the Houses 
of Parliament, or as regarded the devia- 
tions, throw light upon the whole matter 
much more effectually than anything which 
could be said in the course of a debate. I 
was anxious that a Committee should be 
appointed to inquire as to the original esti- 
mate, and all the works which it covered, 
that we might see to what extent the origi- 
nal estimate had been exceeded, and as- 
‘certain whether there were any other items 
besides the expense of embanking the 
Thames not included in it—what was the 
excess of expenditure—and what were the 
causes that had led to that excess. I amof 
the same opinion still. I still think it is very 
much to be desired that a Select Commit- 
tee should be appointed for the purposes I 
state; for I am well aware that matters of 
detail, such as are involved in the present 
question, are disposed of much more satis- 
factorily by such deliberations than they 
can be by a debate. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex has a more accurate recdl- 
lection than I have of what took place ina 
Committee, of which I was merely a pri- 
vate Member, not having been in office at 
the time. With respect, however, to the 
remuneration of the architect, I remember 
distinctly that when that question was wl 
der discussion, I entirely concurred wit 
those who said that it was better that Mr. 
Barry should have a stated sum as the 
total amount of his remuneration, than 
that, following what I believe is the gen- 
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eral rule in his profession, he should be 
allowed a per centage of 5 per cent, or 
any per centage whatever, on the work 
done. And I must say, it is very unfortu- 
nate that the Treasury allowed a single 
stone to be laid before laying down that 
condition, receiving the protest of Mr. 
Barry. They should have said, ‘‘ A sum 
shall be paid to you—be it 25,000. or 
30,000/., or any other sum. We discour- 
age entirely all expectation on your part 
of payments to a higher amount, or on an- 
other principle. At all events, we give 
ou notice that it is a matter which will be 
settled before the commencement of the 
building.” I must further observe, that 
Ido not think the blame falls either upon 
the architect, or the Woods and Forests, 
or the Treasury, exclusively. I think the 
House of Commons itself must bear a very 
considerable portion of the blame. I must 
say also, that if the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Committee in 1835 had been 
to present to you a building according to 
the beau ideal of excellence in the hon. 
Gentleman’s estimation — namely, accord- 
ing to the plan of Somerset House—there 
would have been universal disgust. He 


said the estimate for such a building was 
about 400,0002. 


Now, I recollect when 
the House, in a very economical humour, 


specified the sum that should on no ac- | 


count be exceeded for certain public build- 
ings; and what has been the result ? 
First of all, there is Buckingham Palace. 
The hon. Gentleman there got a positive 
assurance that 300,0002. would be the sum 
expended; but if he walk through St. 
James’s Park now he will see what has 
been the expenditure there. He will see 
it is a very large building. [Mr. Hume: 
There are additional buildings.] But even 
without the additional buildings, I do not 
think he will derive very great satisfaction 
from a consideration of the expenditure on 
Buckingham Palace. Then there is the 
Treasury. The Treasury was built, and 
im some years after it was completed it 
was resolved to alter the front of it and 
improve its appearance ; and to whose aid 
are you indebted for the great improve- 
ment which has been effected? To that 
of Mr. Barry, whose qualities are called in 
question, I think it isa proof of his con- 
summate skill that Mr. Barry has been 
able to make out of the Treasury, as it 
was left twenty or thirty years ago, so 
beautiful an ornament to the metropolis. 
There are other instances of the conse- 
quences of your economy in regard to public 
uilldings. First, you limit the architect to 
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such an amount that his skill is fettered; 
and then you become so dissatisfied with 
the effects of your limitation of expense, 
that you pull down the whole front of a 
building, and employ another architect to 
supply a better one. [Lord Morrern: 
The National Gallery.] There is the Na- 
tional Gallery. We were told that we 
should build a National Gallery for 
70,0001.; but we are now all anxious that 
Mr. Barry should be sent to improve that. 
The sum was perfectly inadequate to erect 
the building on that magnificent scale ; 
and the result is, the structure is one on 
which we cannot congratulate ourselves. 
{[Mr. Hume: It would have been a brick 
building, only I recommended that it 
should be faced with stone.] It was 
originally proposed that the arcade should 
be eleven feet high; and does the hon. 
Gentleman recollect an observation he 
made, that people are not eleven feet high, 
and that seven feet would be sufficient ; 
and does he not likewise remember that 
it was suggested to him in reply, that the 
higher we make the arcade the more we 
will save in brick and mortar. There, I 
say, is the National Gallery: you stinted 
the artist to a certain sum, and the result 
has been a building quite unsuited to the 
character of the country, and unfitted for 
the purpose to which it is devoted. I have 
heard with great regret that any censure 
has been passed on the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in appointing the Fine Arts 
Commission. It was the universal feeling 
of Parliament that they should not confine 
themselves to the building of houses for 
our own reception, but that they should 
see if the necessity for the erection of new 
buildings could not be made instrumental 
in promoting the arts. It was the unani- 
mous feeling of the House of Commons 
that a Commission should be appointed to 
consider that subject, but without the 
power to incur any expense. I think that 
subject should be fully inquired into. I do 
not think the Fine Arts Commission had 
any authority to make such order without 
the consent of the Treasury. That Com- 
mission has been of the utmost benefit to 
the promotion of the arts. The Members 
have given unremitting attention to their 
duties, and his Royal Ilighness Prince 
Albert has presided over it. They re- 
ceived no remuneration for their labours, 
with the exception of the Secretary; and I 
cannot mention Mr. Eastlake’s name with- 
out offering him that just tribute of respect 
which is most justly his due, as one of the 
most accomplished and learned men of the 
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profession to which he belongs. He acted 
as secretary, with very inadequate remune- 
ration for the sacrifice of the time which it 
was necessary to devote to it. I now ask, 
has not that Commission been successful ? 
And yet the criticism that is passed on it 
must be painful to the feelings of the emi- 
nent persons who compose it. I hear it 
said that English taste is not accustomed 
to those productions which have appeared 
under its auspices. There are Gentlemen 
who contemplated oil paintings as fit deco- 
rations for the Houses of Parliament; but 
you are to consider that the works which 
have been selected are novel in this coun- 
try ; and you find that those who are ac- 
quainted with fresco are surprised at the 
success which has attended the efforts of 
our artists. At any rate, every exertion 
has been made by that Commission to call 
out the latent talent of the country; and 
no man can see the exhibitions of suc- 
cessive years in Westminster Hall without 
rejoicing in the opportunities which have 
been afforded for its development. Many per- 
sons whose powers were hitherto unknown 
—gentlemen not members of any public in- 
stitution, or connected with the Royal Acad- 
emy —have been led to exhibit a know- 


ledge of the arts, and a practical applica- 
tion of them, for which this country was 


totally unprepared. In that respect I say 
the Fine Arts Commission has fulfilled one 
of the objects for which it was appointed, 
namely, whether the construction of the 
New Houses of Parliament might not be 
made conducive to the promotion of the 
arts. But with respect to the conduct of 
that Commission, I am sure if a Committee 
be appointed, there will be every disposi- 
tion to give the fullest information to this 
House; and I] think the hon. Gentleman 
will find that that Commission is not re- 
sponsible for any expenditure on its own 
authority. If such a Committee be ap- 
pointed as that referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, the relations in which the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons have 
stood towards those buildings and towards 
Mr. Barry will be ascertained. We shall 
see if any blame can attach to any party; 
and we shall see also the party on whom 
that censure ought to justly fall. With re- 
spect to the site of the building, the course 
adopted by the House when the building 
was undertaken, saves Mr. Barry and the 
Executive Government from any respon- 
sibility on that account. That subject 
was brought under the consideration; of 
Parliament. The hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Montrose thought that Mar. 
borough House, at the bottom of §¢, 
James’s-street, would be preferable; but 
there was a strong objection on the part 
of the House of Commons to have the 
New Houses of Parliament removed from 
this place, which was the ancient site, 
There was a strong desire to restore the 
old palace of Westminster, and to keep the 
Houses of Parliament as near as possible 
to the locality to which we were acens. 
tomed. The arguments for and against 
were fully gone into, and the House of 
Commons resolved to restore the old 
palace. Then with regard to the expense, 
it was from the nature of the foundation 
very difficult to make any estimate of the 
expense of embankment; and I am anxious 
that the subject should be fully inquired 
into, until we see how far the expense of 
embankment has influenced this excess, As 
to Mr. Barry himself, I must do him the 
justice to say, that in all the opportunities 
of intercourse I have had with him, I have 
found him fulfilling every duty which could 
possibly be expected from an architect. 
He was naturally solicitous that the work 
should be worthy of his fame, and the pur- 
poses for which it was intended; but there 
was no disposition whatever on his part to 
increase unnecessarily the expense, or on 
his own authority to depart from the plans 
originally laid down. Whatever we may 
now think, or however we may smart under 
the expense of this building, this is satis- 
factory. So far as I have had any inter- 
course with foreigners, it has extorted 
from them almost general approbation. I 
have consulted with foreigners who had 
the best means of judging of the compara- 
tive merits of public buildings in different 
parts of Europe, and both with reference 
to the interior and the exterior arrange- 
ments I have hardly heard any dissent 
from the general feeling that it was most 
honourable to the architect by whom it had 
been designed. I believe that almost all 
the artists with whom I have been drawn 
into communication, are inspired by high 
feelings of honour and principle. They 
prefer distinction to pecuniary profit, and 
I believe those are the motives by which 
Mr. Barry is actuated. I believe that the 
result of any inquiry will be to show that 
Mr. Barry is not responsible for any ex 
cess of expenditure. On inquiry it will be 
seen what is the nature of the building, the 
number of persons to whom accommoda- 
tion is to be afforded, the conflicting opin 
ions of Lords and Commons, the various 
views that were entertained, the immense 
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| decorative art had pressed upon the right 
| hon. Gentleman, that whatever merit there 
| might be in the individual works, a gallery 
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extent of accommodation required for Com- 
mittees, which was hardly anticipated 
when the building was designed; and I be- 


lieve, on a full inquiry into those particu- | of fresco paintings would be ineffective; 
Jars, a mode of accounting for the extent of | and that fresco paintings ought to be made 


| 


subservient to architectural decoration. 
The consequence of neglecting that advice 
was now seen in the failure of effect which 
the fresco paintings in the House of Lords 
unfortunately exhibited; and he hoped that 
warning would be taken from that failure 
by the Commissioners of Fine Arts, and 
that that fundamental error would in future 
be avoided; for otherwise no merit on the 
to the original design, but according to the | part of the individual artists would prevent 
present design—can be completed in a | a failure of general effect in the rest of the 
short time, it would be better, for the sake building as great as that now witnessed in 
of economy, to avoid spreading the cost the House of Lords. He denied the sound- 
over a certain number of years; that we | ness of the principle advocated by the right 
should be guided by economy alone; that hon. Gentleman opposite, that in this mat- 
we should be influenced by no desire for | ter they ought to concentrate their efforts 
increased convenience—by no desire to ex- | within a short space of time. In the first 
change the old building for the new—by no | place, he thought that in the present state 


the expenditure will be found which will 
not imply blame to any party. Let the 
matter be gone into; let us see if any cen- 
sure be due; and let us see if ‘any precau- 
tions can be adopted for the future. I have 
one concluding point to notice, and that is, 
that I concur with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) in thinking, that if we are satisfied 
that the building—I will not say according 





jealousy of the House of Lords on account | of distress it would have an appearance of 
of their having possession of their apart- | harshness and unfairness towards the people 
ment so soon—by no considerations of ar- | if they were to expend very large sums on 
chitecture even—I am content to rest the | matters of ornament and luxury. But, in- 
case upon economy alone—upon a saving of | dependently of that, this was the first time 


money; and if the result of the inquiry 
should show that, by the employment of a 
great number of men simultaneously, and a 
great number of expensive machines, we 
can complete the work in two years at less 
cost than if it were spread over seven years, 
do not let us incur the additional expense 
from an unwillingness to meet the cost at 
once. In the case of individuals, it may 
sometimes be necessary to pay by instal- 
ments; but, in the case of the public, if the 
public interest and a regard to economy 
should require the immediate completion of 
the work, I am sure it will be much better 
to pay at once for its immediate comple- 
tion, than to have it spread over a certain 
number of years. But we cannot discuss 
those matters satisfactorily until the pro- 
posed Committee shall have presented the 
result of its deliberations. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee to which reference 
had been made, he might be excused for 
offering one or two words to the House. 
He deeply regretted that the works of 
art exhibited in the House of Lords had 
not produced that effect on the public mind 
which had been anticipated; he was greatly 
annoyed at finding how little those works 
were appreciated; and he derived no conso- 
lation from finding the cause in a funda- 
mental error, which was traceable to the 

ommission itself, The great master of 


that an attempt had ever been made to 
complete a great public work of this mag- 
nitude within a single decade; and he was 
sure that the attempt must fail. The 
building of St. Peter’s spread over a cen- 
tury; that of St. Paul’s occupied the life- 
time of Sir Christopher Wren; and the Ma- 


| deleine at Paris, recently finished, was 


commenced during the consulate of Napo- 
leon. He objected, therefore, to forcing 
the completion of this work within any 
limited period; and, although.with regard 
to the House of Lords there might have 
been good cause for the impatience of Lord 
Brougham and other noble Lords to get 
into the New House, there was not the 
same reason as to that House; he, for one, 
was very well contented with this House, 
though it certainly was very like a railway 
station; but his great anxiety was, that a 
great work of art should be erected; and he 
believed that that wish would not be realised 
if the architect was to be limited as to the 
time of its completion. 

The Ear of LINCOLN said, assuming 
as he supposed he might, from the tone 
this discussion had taken, that on some 
future day the Motion would be made of 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford had given notice, 
namely, for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to examine into the whole of this sub- 
ject—the charges which had been made, 
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not so much on the present occasion as on 
former occasions, against those departments 
of successive Governments that had the 
management of the works at the New 
Houses of Parliament, and against the 
architect—and which Motion he hoped 
would be earried by the unanimous consent 
of the House—he should feel it to be unne- 
cessary to go into those details that had oc- 
cupied the attention of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Middlesex. That hon. 
Member had both exaggerated the excess 
of expenditure above the original estimate, 
and underrated the extra works which had 
since been found necessary, but which had 
formed no part of that estimate. But be- 
fore noticing these inaccuracies, he wished 
to advert to two or three of the incidental 
subjects which had been referred to by hon. 
Gentlemen, and particularly to one point 
which was alluded to by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose repeated that charge 
which had been made in the House in former 
years against Mr. Barry, namely, that he 
had undertaken to make a great alteration 
in the original plan of the buildings with- 
out any sanction whatever. [Mr. Hume: 
The Lords’ Report says so.] The hon. 


Gentleman interrupted him by saying, 


‘The Lords’ Report says so.” Now he 
had not read the Lords’ report. He did 
not know to what question it was the hon. 
Gentleman referred, or how far the ques- 
tion he had quoted might be a mere verbal 
quotation or borne out by the questions and 
answers that succeeded and preceded it ; 
but he knew this, that concurrently with 
the Lords’ Committee a Committee of that 
House had sat for the purpose of consider- 
ing this very question. He was himself 
the chairman of that Committee; they 
went most carefully into all the charges, 
and the result of the consideration of the 
subject was, that Mr. Barry was completely 
exonerated from any such charge. It was 
proved that if alterations in and deviations 
from the estimate had been made, they came 
from the House itself; and he was pre- 
pared to say, that if this Committee were 
appointed, he was confident the result 
would be to show, he would not say that 
no blame should attach to the architect or 
the successive Officers of the Woods and 
Forests, or the Board of Treasury; but 
that if blame at all were due to them, to 
that House that blame was in by far the 
greatest proportion to be attached. He 
had an experience of four years in the 
Office of Woods and Forests. He could 
say that during that time successive alte- 
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rations were proposed to carry out the 
warming and ventilating arrangements, 
Those alterations were submitted by Go. 
vernment to the House, and Committees 
were appointed, and the result of those 
Committees, without exception, had been, 
he thought, rather to increase than to dj. 
minish the expense. He would not go 
through the charges brought forward by 
the hon. Gentleman; but if he did not 
imagine that a Committee was about to be 
appointed, he should think it due to the 
Executive Government and to the architect 
to enter into them. The question with re. 
spect to the addition of 22,000I. for the 
stone had been discussed, and that was 
fully accounted for by preceding speakers, 
and, above all, it was most fully accounted 
for in the most satisfactory way by the 
Committee which sat in 1844, The hon. 
Gentleman had praised a former Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, to whom he 
should be as ready to pay respect as the 
hon. Gentleman himself—he meant Lord 
Besborough; but he thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman had a little unfairly represented the 
ease when he said Lord Besborough had 
pursued a different course from his sue- 
cessors, and had exercised a control in that 
department which others had not exercised. 
He thought that the result of investiga- 
tion would show that up to the time he had 
quitted office, the same control was main- 
tained as had existed in the time of Lord Bes- 
borough; and he did not doubt that the same 
practice was pursued by his noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Morpeth). Now, what was 
the course pursued by Lord Besborough 
(and he was not attributing it as a charge 
against him, but quite the reverse)? It 
was this: many of those heavy items, the 
expenditure for which they now complained 
of were passed under the authority of Lord 
Besborough, with the full assent and ap- 
proval of the House. It was true that 
Lord Besborough had recommended that 
the estimates relative to the warming and 
ventilating should be submitted to the 
House with a view to reduce the amount. 
As soon as the Government of which he 
(the Earl of Lincoln) was a Member, sue- 
ceeded to office in 1841, they found this re- 
commendation from Lord Besborough; and 
when they found that in his opinion those es- 
timates ought to be submitted toa Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, one of the 
first acts of the Government was to move 
for such Committee. The result was that 
that Committee recommended, as former 
Committees had done, that there should be 
no curtailment; that the opinion of Lo 
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Besborough was founded in error; that) for extra foundations—an unavoidable ex- 
there could be no saving in the contract at | pense arising from quicksands—difficulties 
all; and that the whole of those estimates | having been encountered in laying the 
must constitute an additional expense. He | foundation, which never could be included 
would now come to the statement of the | in the original estimate, a sum of 35,0631. 
hon, Member for Middlesex, with respect | And then came two large items, 21,0001. 
to the expense of the building. If he | for additional fire-proofing, and for warm- 
rightly understood the hon. Gentleman, he | ing and ventilating 65,000/., change of 
had stated that evening what he had stated | stone 22,000/., and 40,0007. for the em- 
previous to the recess, and what had, | bellishment of the House of Lords. There 
on his authority, gone to the public, | was also another enormous item, rendered 
namely, that the original estimate being | necessary by an alteration which had been 
707,0001., 1,400,000/. had been already | recommended, having reference to the 
expended on the building, and that more | warming and ventilation, namely, a sum 
was yet to come. But he begged to | amounting to nearly 50,000V., for alterations 
assure the House that the statement was | in the construction of the roof. He need not, 
erroneous. The whole sum expended, as he thought, go more into detail on those 
appeared by a return, was 833,0001. | points, as he hoped the Committee would 
[Lord Morveru : 808,000/.] The noble | investigate them thoroughly. When the 
Lord opposite stated it to be 808,000/. hon. Gentleman said there had been reck- 
The sum stated in the return was less expenditure, he did not think the hon. 
| Gentleman had p-oved his case; but it 


833,0001., but he had no doubt there was 
some good reason for the discrepancy. | would be for the Committee to inquire how 


Now, how stood the case with regard to ' far his charges were correct. The second 
the expenditure being an excess over the | head of his charge was unnecessary delay. 
original estimate ? The original sethiiane| Ads these charges had again and again 
was 707,000/., the expenditure was stated | been examined into before previous Com- 
to be $33,0002.; but 378,0001. out of | mittees. The hon. Gentleman had said, 
this sum had been for works which | that four years since the question was ask- 


were never included in that original es-| ed, “‘ How soon shall we get into the New 


timate. Now, assuming the sum to/ House of Commons?” and that in two 
be as the noble Lord had stated, and) years afterwards, the same question was 
that 808,000. was expended up to the! asked, and the same answer given. He 
present time, if they deducted the sum | admitted that; and he believed if the 
expended for those extra works, namely, | noble Lord opposite were asked the ques- 
078,0001., it would leave the sum already | tion at the present moment, the noble Lord 
paid for the works included in the estimate | would name very little less time for the 
only 430,0007. What he wished was, that | completion of the works than he had named 
4 great misrepresentation should not go| two years ago. That was the case be- 
forth to the public, for while it was repre- | cause the House of Commons had chosen 
sented that 1,400,000/. had been already | to make arrangements which it was not 
expended on an estimate of 707,0001., the | necessary for him to criticise. It was im- 
real fact was that only a sum of 430,0000. | possible, it was said—and in this he 
had been expended. According to the! entirely agreed—for the building to pro- 
estimate of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- | ceed until the architect and the venti- 
ber for Middlesex, there was alzeady og lator had assigned to them their proper 
excess on the estimate of 693,0000., where- | vocations; and he hoped the noble Lord 
as in reality there was remaining to be | had succeeded in the very difficult task of 
expended of the original estimate a sum | placing those officers in the performance 
of 276,0007. He had taken the trouble|of their respective and proper duties. 
to refer to a former report on the subject, | The delay which had arisen in the comple- 
and what he was now about to state would | tion of the House of Commons was princi- 
befound in that report. He begged to call | pally owing to the experiments for warm- 
the attention of the House to some of those | ing and ventilating—items not included in 
works which had been laid by hon. Gentle- | the original estimate. Over them the arehi- 
men as a charge against the architect, | tect had no control, and he was in no way 
whereas they were additional works sub-| responsible for that delay. The hon. Gen- 
sequently sanctioned by the House of Com- | tleman the Member for Montrose had made 
mons, For the river wall 55,9021.; pur- | some not very handsome allusions to the 
chases of property on which a large portion | remuneration proposed to be paid to Mr. 
of the building stood, 82,0547. There was | Barry for his professional services. It was 
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true that by a Treasury Minute the remu- 
neration to Mr. Barry was fixed at 25,0001. 
for the superintendence of the whole of the 
erections. But it was equally true that 
Mr. Barry at the time protested against 
that sum, it being an inadequate remuner- 
ation as compared with the sums paid to 
architects in the erection of public or pri- 
vate buildings. Mr. Barry also looked 
upon the Treasury Minute as something 
reflecting, in no slight degree, upon his 
honour: it seemed to raise a suspicion that 
he had an intention of extending the cost 
of the building far beyond the original 
estimate; and he objected to it on that 
ground. Mr. Barry accepted the proposed 
remuneration under protest. And the 
House should bear in mind that Mr. Barry 
was very peculiarly cireumstanced—he was 
in a manner compelled to accept the offer. 
The proposal was made after Mr. Barry’s 
plans had been adopted. When hon. Gen- 
tlemen brought the charge against Mr. 
Barry, that he had involved the nation in 
an enormous and extravagant expenditure, 
he (the Earl of Lincoln) must remind them 
that Mr. Barry was deprived of any pecu- 
niary incentive to increased expenditure, 
inasmuch as if the Treasury Minute were 
adhered to he was not entitled to more 
than 25,0002., if the expenditure amounted 
to four times as much as the estimate. 
Taken as a per centage, 25,0001. was only 
3 per cent on the outlay originally con- 
templated, instead of 5 per cent, the rate 
commonly charged by, and paid to, archi- 
tects. When hon. Gentlemen talked of 
Mr. Barry being overpaid, they should 
bear in mind that Mr. Barry was called 
upon to supply all details—that he was 
called upon to exercise a general and vigi- 
lant superintendence—that the wear and 
tear on his brain and mental faculties was 
such as few architects had ever encoun- 
tered—and then they would be ready 
to admit that it would be difficult to esti- 
mate the value of such services. They 
should also bear in mind that Mr. Barry, 
by undertaking the erection of this great 
public building, was unable to undertake 
works for private individuals—-works cer- 
tainly less in extent, but much more remu- 
nerative in their character. Under these 
circumstances, it ought not to go forth to 
the world that the House had been ill- 
treated, plundered, and deceived by Mr. 
Barry. Le felt convinced that the House, 
on the contrary, would do full justice to 
the zeal of Mr. Barry—his undoubted abi- 
lity—his unrivalled talent. They would 
not, in one of their cold fits of economy— 
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to which the right hon. Baronet (Sir R 
Peel) had alluded—be continually carping 
at necessary and unavoidable expenses; 
they would not be holding up Mr. Barry to 
the indignation of his countrymen, as hay. 
ing enriched himself at the expense of the 
nation, when almost the only remuneration 
which Mr. Barry had received for ten years 
was that applause which he had gained, 
not merely from his own countrymen, but 
from every distinguished foreigner who had 
visited the building. Every foreign archi. 
tect, every foreign sovereign, or scientific 
professor, who had examined the New Ps. 
lace, concurred in declaring that it was an 
erection tending greatly to the honour of 
the nation, and reflecting unbounded ere. 
dit upon the talent and taste of the arehi- 
tect. He would not detain the House by 
expressing his individual opinion of the 
merits of Mr. Barry both as a man and an 
architect, because those points had been 
satisfactorily dealt with by the noble Lord 
opposite (Viscount Morpeth), and his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth, 
He entirely concurred in the observations 
of the right hon. Baronet as to the desir. 
bility of appointing a Select Committee; 
and he did hope that the noble Lord the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
would concur in granting a Committee, 
taking care that it should be composed of 
elements calculated to give the matter of 
complaint a thorough investigation, but 
that po matter should be referred to it re- 
lating to any question of further and 
increased expenditure. Tle felt convinced 
that the result of such an inquiry would 
prove that neither the architect nor the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests— 
neither himself nor those who had sue- 
ceeded him —had been so wanting in 
their duty to the House of Commons 
as, he feared, the House had been 
wanting in duty to itself and to the 
country. 

Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON felt anx- 
ious that the discussion should not close 
until the House had been brought back to 
the point from whence it started. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume), in the observations he 
had made, had attacked neither the genius 
nor the integrity of the distinguished indi- 
vidual to whom the erection of the stately 
pile adjoining had been entrusted. His 
hon. Friend and himself viewed the pre- 
sent as a question of economy, concerning 
which the country had a right to know what 
was doing; and the House had a right to 
receive a distinct assurance from the Go- 
vernment that no other expenditure than 
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that which was absolutely necessary to the 
carrying out of the great design should be 
incurred. They had a right, also, to know 
why such a delay had taken place in the 
completion of the New Houses. : His hon. 
Friend had asked, why a building, which 
was to be completed in six years, was not 
complete in ten years, and not in a state 
to accommodate the parties for whom it 
was intended? He received no answer 
from the Government. His hon. Friend 
had asked that the time required, in addi- 
tion to that already occupied, should be de- 
fined. He received no answer to that re- 
quest. He had listened with undivided at- 
tention to all that had fallen from hon. 
Gentlemen on the subject; and he could 
not help being struck by the fact that one 
party, most deeply concerned in the trans- 
action, had never been even incidentally re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord (Viscount Mor- 
peth) or those hon. Gentlemen who had 
followed him—he meant the party who had 
topay. He had listened with pleasure to 
the talent and taste displayed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes). The hon. Gentleman 
had referred them to St. Peter’s at Rome, 
to St. Paul’s in this city, and to a build- 


ing which formed one of the chief orna- 


ments of Paris. That was all very well, 
but it was altogether foreign to the sub- 
ject. If they went back to the time when 
the building of the New Houses was de- 
cided upon, they would find that the New 
Palace, as it had since been termed, was 
tobe a building for public purposes. If 
the design in building the New Houses 
had been an exhibition of the national 
wealth, and a development of the national 
skill, then would the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman have been extremely appro- 
priate, and the nation would have been 
well content to have paid a sum commen- 
surate with the grandeur of the under- 
taking. But they were told that the New 
Houses were to cost between 700,0007. and 
800,0007., and that they were to be com- 
pleted within a given time. The House 
wanted to know how that object had been 
frustrated. On the behalf of those who 
were called upon to pay—-at a period of 
gteat mercantile and industrial depression 
—he asked for an explanation. Would the 
toble Lord inform the House as to the pro- 
babletime by which the buildings would be 
completed, and the probable expense that 
Would be incurred in such completion ? 
Neither the House nor the country had any 
distinct knowledge as to the causes which 
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had delayed the completion of the build- 
ings. They ought to know who had been 
responsible for the delays, and to whom the 
addition to the estimated expense was to be 
attributed. It was a question of responsi- 
bility—a question between the House and 
the country. Ata time when the people 
were suffering under heavy taxation, and 
threatened with an addition to their bur- 
dens, they were entitled to a more satis- 
factory answer than had that night been 
received from the noble Lord (Viscount 
Morpeth), or his predecessor (the Earl of 
Lincoln). 

Mr. EWART said, he was afraid the 
debate would be read with great dis- 
satisfaction by the country. With his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
he, ten years ago, divided against the 
site chosen for the New Houses. He was 
then of opinion that the site was objection- 
able, and that the style of architecture was 
objectionable on account of its enormous 
expense. The remedy now pointed out was 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 
To that proposition he was decidedly op- 
posed. Committees had been appointed— 
Committees had sat—and Committees had 
invariably added to the expense. It often 
happened that the Government was seized 
with a cold fit of economy; but Commit- 
tees were more frequently visited by those 
warm excesses which had been alluded to 
by the right hon. Baronet. If a Commit- 
tee should be appointed, he hoped it would 
have the desired result of cutting short the 
enormous expenditure. 

Mr. BANKES said, the House of Com- 
mons was responsible to the people in this 
matter; but the Commissioners were re- 
sponsible to the House. He was surprised 
that the only remedy proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
was the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee. He could look with no hope to such 
aremedy. He cordially thanked the hon. 
Member for Middlesex who had brought 
the matter forward in the House of Cow- 
mon; and he trusted that in the House of 
Commons he would keep it. When he 
heard so much respecting the responsibility 
of the House of Commons, he would re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen that the present was 
a New House of Commons, and the re- 
sponsibility for the outlay already incurred 
did not attach to the House as at present 
constituted. The House by which the 
estimates were sanctioned was chosen 
under different circumstances. It was 
elected in a time of prosperity, when the 
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nation was considered able to bear great 
expenses. It was chosen before the great 
commercial changes had been tried; before 
the people had arrived at that depressed 
state which made them look forward with 
fear and trembling to the budget that week 
to be presented. He repudiated the idea 
that the present House of Commons was 
responsible for the expenditure—he would 
urge the hon. Member for Middlesex to 
keep the responsibility in the House from 
this time, and have no more Committees. 
He agreed that Mr. Barry was entirely free 
from blame. His conduct had been as ir- 
reproachable as his plans were admirable. 
The only reason he had failed was that 
that House and the Government had placed 
the building in a situation to which the plans 
were not appropriate. The right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth had spoken 
disparagingly of Somerset House; but if 
Mr. Barry’s building had been placed in 
the situation of Somerset House, instead 
of where it had been placed, it would have 
been indeed a splendid pile. He would ac- 
quit him of increasing the cost or displaying 
any want of taste. The want of judgment 


had been on the part of the Legislature 
and the Government, in placing the new 
buildings in so low and bad a situation— 


they might be costly, but they would never 
be ornamental. He recollected well that 
the Members before the days of Reform 
were satisfied with St. Stephen’s chapel— 
now they must have a palace. Since the 
Reform Bill passed they must be accom- 
modated like princes; but the people must 
pay for their accommodation, and they 
might depend upon it that the people would 
not be very well pleased. The time had 
arrived when every effort would be made 
to check the rate of expenditure. He did 
not agree with the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth that it would be 
well to concentrate the expenses, and com- 
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plete the buildings in one or two years. 
On the contrary, if they were compelled to 
go on, he should advise them to spread | 
the expenditure over as long a period as | 
possible. When the national resources | 
again exhibited the elasticity so much talk- 
ed about by some hon. Gentlemen, the 
public might be content to bear the ex- 
pense; but at the present moment they 
neither could, nor would, nor ought to bear 
it. He remembered the time when the 
chamber in which they were then assembled 
was one of the most splendid rooms in the 
world—that was before the alterations 
which had, as the hon. Member for Pon- 
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tefract well remarked, given it very much 
the appearance of a railway station. But 
previous to those alterations and improve. 
ments, it was truly a splendid apartment, 
From the tapestried walls shone forth the 
manly forms of their forefathers, who had 
stood against the united world and eo. 
quered—the heads of great characters, of 
whom the country was justly proud. They 
had taken that apartment, they had alter. 
ed it. Let them keep it, and not put the 
people to the expense of another House 
probably less convenient. Under all the 
circumstances, he should oppose the ap. 
pointment of a Committee, from a con 
viction that it would prove a delusion, 
and that it could lead to no satisfactory 
result. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE was of opinion that 
the House in which the British Commons 
assembled ought to be of a charactera 
little more ornamental than the present 
erection, which had been aptly compared 
to a railway station. If the New Houses 
had been completed for 700,000I., with 
that nakedness of decoration which the 
first design contemplated, the nation would 
have been greatly disappointed. The New 
Palace would have been as much a subject 
of reproach and disgust as the Treasury 
had been, and the National Gallery was at 
the present moment. It was better to com- 
plete the building at once, and not leave 
the task of alteration and re-erection for 
future years, as had been the case with 
the Treasury, and would be the case with 
the National Gallery. Hon. Gentlemen 
had talked of the distressed state of the 
country. It was not undertakings like 
that of building the New Houses, upon 
which workmen of almost every branch of 
industry were employed, that would aggra- 
vate the national distress. He thought it 
as good a thing as could be devised to 
spread the public money over the commit 
nity, by employing the highest class of 
artisans on works, the advantages of which 
would be felt long after the New Houses 
were completed. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND was anx- 
ious to see some one man really responsible 
for such a large outlay. He was not con- 
tent to see the responsibility bandied about, 
now with the Treasury, anon with the 
Woods and Forests, and by the by witha 
Committee of that House. Let the full 
responsibility rest with one man, and, in 
place of being, as now, a shadow, it woul 
be real. 

Subject dropped. 
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NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on this Bill having been read, 

The Bart of LINCOLN said: Sir, if 
ithad not been for the impossibility, upon 
the last occasion when this question was 
under consideration, of my entering upon 
that branch of this subject which I am 
most anxious to have clearly understood, 
] would not have troubled the House 
upon the present occasion. When this 
Bill was before the House previous to 
Christmas, as well as when it was pro- 
posed to go into Committee on Wed- 
nesday last, I took no part in the dis- 
cussion which then arose. On_ those 
two occasions the discussion was almost 
entirely confined to the question of the 
waste lands in the colony of New Zealand, 
and the rights of the natives to these 
lands as affected by the Treaty of Wai- 
tangi, and subsequent despatches of the 
noble Lord Her Majesty’s Secretary for 
the Colonies. How far this Bill was called 
for—how far it is necessary—are points 
won which the Bill has undergone no dis- 
cussion. I am not underrating the discus- 
sin which took place upon the two former 
oecasions—I consider that discussion to 
have been very important, forming, as it 
does, a necessary part of the subject; 
though I cannot but regret that the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. Labouchere) 
was unable to give a more satisfactory ex- 
planation with reference to the despatches 
of the noble Lord the Colonial Secretary. 
At the same time looking at the feelings 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
vho stands here as the representative of 
the Government in respect to this Bill— 
looking at the despatches of Governor 
Grey bearing on these points — looking 
at these despatches of the Governor, 
and taking into consideration the fact 
that the noble Lord the Colonial Seeretary 
has not reprobated the opinions avowed by 
Governor Grey—I think the House should 
be satisfied with the explanations offered 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I will 
therefore leave this part of the question 
%8 it stands, and proceed to that portion 
ofthe Bill which affects the popular con- 
stitution of New Zealand. The right 
hon, Gentleman a few days ago ex- 
Pressed his extreme surprise that there 
should exist any desire for a debate on the 
Bill, When the Bill was first introdueed— 
‘osaid theright hon. Gentleman—there was 
‘th an unanimity of opinion on both sides 
ofthe House as to render discussion alto- 
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gether improbable and unnecessary. I will 
admit that the utmost unanimity prevailed 
in the House when the measure was intro- 
duced; but I attribute that unanimity not 
so much to the circumstance that we were 
about to suspend a constitution granted to 
New Zealand, as to the willingness of all par- 
ties to get rid of this particular constitution. 
It was unanimously condemned. If it was 
true, as had been asserted, that this con- 
stitution was right in the abstract, it must 
be admitted that it was erroneous in its 
form, and too theoretie for practical appli- 
cation. The constitution. was universally 
condemned by the Members of this House, 
and by every person who knew anything of 
the subject out of it. There is a general 
feeling—and in this I entirely eoneur— 
that the House ought to correct what 
has been done wrong; but it is our duty 
on the present occasion to see if this is 
the best remedy that can be adopted. I 
am very unwilling to revert to any part of 
the debate of 1845; it is sufficient for my 
purpose that I commence with the acces- 
sion of the present Government to office. 
I will simply refer to those debates, and 
express my ready assent to the doctrine 
laid down by Earl Grey, in his despatch 
dated December, 1846. In that despatch 
his Lordship expressed an opinion that the 
time had arrived for providing a form of 
representative government for New Zea- 
land. I, too, declare myself in favour of 
a representative form of government—not 
a representative government in the first 
instance, but the wiser and more cautious 
mode of first establishing municipal insti- 
tutions, which might, before long, form the 
basis of a representative government. And 
when I speak of municipal institutions, I 
do not wish it to be understood that I mean 
such municipal institutions as were given 
by the noble Earl (Earl Grey) in 1846. 
They were mere copies of municipal 
institutions in this country, without any 
regard to the enormous difference be- 
tween Great Britain and New Zealand. 
There was no allowance made for the 
striking difference which exists between 
the manufacturing population concentrated 
in large towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and the agricultural population seat- 
tered over the whole extent of New Zea- 
land. I consider that the right hon. Member 
for Coventry, and the right hon. Baronet 
then at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, never intended what they 
called municipal institutions to mean 
mayors, town-councils, and burgesses ; 
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that these institutions were merely to 
form the machinery for paving and light- 
ing; they meant something of a more com- 
prehensive character — something which 
should in reality be the foundation of re- 
presentative government. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth antici- 
pated municipal institutions in this wider 
and more generous sense, and rightly de- 
scribed them as the germ of representative 
government. In the discussion to which 
I have referred, he quoted passages from 
the works of Burke, which completely 
exemplify these views. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government is an au- 
thority on colonial matters; and the noble 
Lord stated that he considered municipal 
corporations as a proper and necessary 
prelude to a representative constitution in 
New Zealand; and expressly stated that it 
was not wise or desirable that the colony 
should jump at once from a state of despo- 
tism to one of the most elaborate and fine- 
drawn constitutions, containing a number 
of forms hardly understood in a country 
such as our own. Within a very few 
months before the granting of this con- 
stitution which I am now discussing, 
so little was it desired by any one in the 
House, or in the colony, that a petition 


was presented, from which I beg leave to 


read a few extracts. It was dated 7th 
July, 1845, and the petition originated 
with a number of New Zealand settlers, 
who were then in England. After a 
great number of important statements the 
petitioners prayed that— 

‘* Parliament will bestow upon Her Majesty’s 
subjects in New Zealand, without distinction of 
race, some such form of government as the char- 
tered constitution which, from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth down to the year 1829, the supreme au- 
thority of this country conferred upon every body 
of its subjects, not being convicts, who emigrated 
to plant a colony.” 

And the petitioners went on to say that— 

‘*In praying your hon. House to devise some 
means of bestowing representative government 
on New Zealand, your petitioners wish to express 
their opinion that, on account of the ignorance, 
both of the inferior order of the natives, and of 
the poorer immigrants who fly from pauperism in 
this country, it is desirable that the local consti- 
tution of the colony should be far from democratic, 
the grand point being that colonists, of whatever 
class, and not strangers—that is, persons having 
interests in common with the permanent inhabi- 
tants, and not persons coming from a distance 
merely to enjoy place and salary—should have a 
real voice in the management of the colony.” 


Now, Sir, that the constitution granted by 
the noble Lord was at variance with the 
terms of that petition, and with the recom- 
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mendations of all who took part in the do. 
bate of 1845, is manifest. I shall be ablety 
prove that it was at variance also with the 
opinions of those who were consulted } 
the noble Lord upon the subject. I think 
it is a matter very much to be regretted 
that, it being the opinion of the noble Lord 
that such a complicated form of constitu. 
tion should be attempted, he should have 
rushed with such hot haste into it—that 
thus a temporary constitution has been 
granted—and that eventually he has inter. 
posed a long delay in the way of granting 
a permanent constitution by the attempt 
he has made to bestow upon the colony 
this half-American, half-English form 
of constitution. I regret that he should 
have made such extraordinary haste, with 
so little consideration and so little op. 
portunity of obtaining the opinion of the 
Governor of the colony upon it before. 
hand. But, Sir, it was such a beautiful 
theory, that philosophers at home could 
hardly help admiring it. The machinery 
fitted so extremely well, that they did 
not venture to doubt its power of work. 
ing smoothly; but when it came to be ap- 
plied to the place for which it was in- 
tended, it was so wholly unsuitable, thatit 
reminded one of the fine machinery of 
a clock applied to the rough hewing and 
cutting out of the foundation of a building. 
Instead of those localised governments 
which would have prepared the colony for 
the more refined constitution, the noble 
Lord attempted at once to establish a con- 
stitution which he considered might be ap- 
plied to the whole colony without distine- 
tion. In the first instance, with respect 
to the franchise, which the noble Lord con- 
sidered applicable to the whole of New 
Zealand, it must be observed that the 
country to which it was to be applied was 
one where there was a great fluctuation of 
inhabitants. It was not a country where 
the natives had become accustomed fora 
long while to the existing order of things; 
but a country upon which we had entered 
only a very few years before, and in which 
we had only some 14,000 or 15,000 Eng- 
lish settlers; where that small body of 
settlers, too, was fluctuating from one part 
of the colony to another, day by day. In 
this colony it was that the noble Lord pro- 
posed to establish a franchise upon the 
basis of what is called household suffrage, 
but which in that country amounted to 
universal suffrage. It was established, 
too, with nothing to act by way of check. 
There was nothing having the form of 
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aristocracy. Anything like an aristocracy 
was wanting. It was essentially an ultra- 
democratic constitution, and there was no 

estige about it, such as in older com- 
munities conciliated love and respect for 
established institutions. The constitution 
was, in fact, without any check; and how 
was it to be limited ? Solely by the ability, 
orrather by the acquirement of so much 
learning, as would enable those who re- 
ceived the franchise to read and write 
English. Now, Sir, I must say if ever 
there was a plan cunningly devised to pro- 
duce not friendship but hostility—not to 
promote but to prevent the amalgamation 
of the native population with the English 
setilers—it was this which the noble Lord 
was in such haste to enact. If ever there 
was a plan to postpone indefinitely the 
amalgamation of the two races—a plan 
most successfully to separate them—it was 
this. Why, Sir, we have the authority of 
Governor Grey, in this very book that has 
been laid before us, that there is not in 
the entire colony a single native who can 
read or write English. Some of them 
speak English, and ‘‘ the great majority of 
the native population can read and write 
their own language fluently.” But  re- 
member ‘‘ none can read or write Eng- 
lish.” How then could this universal suf- 
frage to the English settlers, but which 
deprived the whole native race of the fran- 
chise, produce anything but ill-will between 
the two races? If anything could excite 
the jealousy of this jealous people, this was 
the elaborate and at the same time simple 
scheme for effecting that object. And the 
noble Lord was forewarned of it. I have 
a paper here which proves that there were 
four leading colonists who were then resid- 
ing in this country, who gave him reasons 
of a sound and practical nature, which 
should have made him pause before send- 
ing out that constitution, but which never- 
theless seemed to have received no con- 
sideration at his hands. They dwell most 
strongly on the objections to these mere mu- 
nicipal corporations, and insist that they 
should be of a more governmental char- 
acter. If they were intended to perform 
only the functions of some small municipal 
corporations here, and to attend merely to 
paving and lighting, they would fail in 
teaching the people the use of constitu- 
tional power; and not only would they 
fail in teaching the people—not only would 
they be ineffective—but the colony would 
obtain functionaries of a very inferior 
description. Those of the natives of a 
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superior class would decline to work with 
them. These parties said— 


‘*We are the more impressed with the expedi- 
ency of some such arrangement, because we are 
convinced that it is essential to secure in each 
settlement the services of the leading colonists as 
officers of its corporation, since those officers are 
to choose the members for the representative 
chamber of their provincial assembly. Tho 
colonists who are the most fit for this important 
trust might be unwilling to exercise it, if with its 
exercise were coupled the necessity of acting as 
common councilman or alderman of a borough, 
confined in its powers like those of England and 
Wales.” 


And they further said— 


“Tf the officers of the corporation are to ‘per- 
form duties such as those of an alderman or com- 
mon councilman of an English town or borough, 
we object strongly to their having a voice in 
choosing members for the provincial house of 
representatives, because, as we before stated, the 
best colonists will not have consented to perform 
the ungenial duties in order to secure the vote. 
But if the ‘municipal corporation’ possess the 
‘township’ powers which we have above recom- 
mended, its offices would confer sufficient dignity 
and importance to induce the best colonists to ac- 
cept them; and they, being the élite, as it were, 
of the general body of electors, might, without 
disadvantage, be empowered to select the repre- 
sentatives. We approach the question of fran- 
chise with some diffidence, because we are un- 
aware how far our views as to the large local 
powers necessary for the ‘municipal corpora- 
tions’ will be agreed to by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. We should, however, be unwilling to 
give an opinion as to what qualification would se- 
cure success to the scheme if the municipal cor- 
porations were to have only the powers of bodies 
which bear that name in England and Wales, 
because we should conceive that the functions of 
such bodies were totally distinct from those of 
choosing a representative.” 


Government Bill. 


I will not read any farther extracts upon 
this point. I have real enough to show 
how anxious these colonists were that the 
municipal corporations should have a more 
extended form; and that if the noble Lord 
persisted in maintaining them in the position 
he proposed, there should be a differently 
formed constituency for the election of 
the elective body. The plan proposed by 
the noble Lord was, that these municipal 
corporations should be appointed by the 
Governor in various parts of the country, 
with powers like those possessed by simi- 
lar bodies in England. These municipal 
corporations were to consist of a mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses, as in England; 
and, as in the old corporation system in 
England, in some of the boroughs, the 
Parliament of New Zealand was to be 
elected by the mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
gesses of the new corporations. That 
was to be the constitution of the two re- 
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presentative bodies. From these two 
councils the Governor was to elect mem- 
bers of the principal legislative council; 
and these two bodies were to elect the 
members of the general assembly. So 
that this infant colony was to commence 
with—first, English corporations ; then 
two provincial assemblies; then two legis- 
lative councils appointed by the Governor; 
and, as the apex of this constitution, another 
general legislative council selected by the 
Government, and one superior elective as- 
sembly. The system was altogether too 
complicated for an infant colony. I have 
already alluded to what were the opinions 
of all practical men as to the franchise. 
The gentlemen to whom I have referred, 
who delivered to the noble Lord the pro- 
test against the constitution, declared 
upon the question of the franchise, that— 

“We are of opinion that, at any rate in the ex- 
isting settlements, and for the present, it would 
be very dangerous to extend the franchise too 
much by making the qualification for a voter too 
low, trusting to a higher qualification for the per- 
son to be elected. This arrangement allows mis- 
chievous and intriguing individuals, who have no 
difficulty in providing themselves with the higher 
qualification, to obtain the suffrages of a low and 
comparatively ignorant class of voters through 
bribery or other corrupting means.” 


Did these gentlemen speak without experi- 


ence on the subject? Did they fear with- 
out adequate reason that bribery would be 
tried in the form in which it exists in this 
country? Why, they had already found out 
that the evils they spoke of were not merely 
in anticipation, but that they already ex- 
isted. And this striking example is given— 
an example that might excite some amuse- 
ment, but from its similarity to many 
other scenes within the knowledge of the 
Members of this House :— 

“A remarkable instance of this occurred at the 
election which took place at Wellington in Octo- 
ber, 1842, for the officers of a corporation which 
possessed very limited powers. Every male adult, 
who chose to pay 1/. sterling to have his name re- 
gistered, was privileged to vote; and any voter 
was qualified for election. 350 persons obtained 
the franchise ; and of course the small sum of 
money was paid for many of them by parties who 
wished to secure their votes. In one case, a com- 
mittee for the election of certain persons had 
given 251. to a colonist who had great influence 
over a number of Highland labourers, in order 
that he should register 25 of their votes, and 
make them vote for the committee’s list. The 
leader of the opposing candidates, however, knew 
the laird’s failing—set to drinking with him at 
breakfast time till he had won his heart, and then 
marched reeling arm-in-arm with him to the poll, 
followed by the 25 Highlanders, who were in the 
same state, and who all voted for the man who 
had so disgraced himself and them.” 
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But, after all the warning he received, th 
noble Lord persisted in his course, Wel 
acquainted with the scenes which take 
place in this country upon such o¢¢. 
sions, the noble Lord imports them int 
New Zealand, notwithstanding the wam. 
ings which were given. I shall only point 
out one other subject which those gentle. 
men objected to. They suggested to the 
noble Lord the extreme difficulty he would 
find in limiting the franchise, after it had 
once been given. They told him that, 
once conferred, it would be utterly ire. 
trievable. They said— 

“Tt is also of importance to observe there is 
great difficulty in restricting a franchise once ¢. 
tablished and exercised, while there is compara- 
tively none in extending it ; so that a fault onthe 
side of fixing too high a qualification will be easily 
remedied, but one in the opposite direction will 
be almost irretrievable.” 


But whether irretrievable or not, the noble 
Lord has attempted to retrieve it, as ap- 
pears by the despatch to which I shall 
presently refer. But there is another 
and no trifling evil, consequent upon the 
haste of the noble Lord in despatching 
this constitution to New Zealand. A 
greater or stronger ground of complaint 
cannot be made against a Colonial Minister 
than that he should be guilty of anything 
like a breach of faith with the colonists, or 
that such a charge should be even colour- 
ably established against him. Now the colo- 
nists complain that they have been deceived 
by the noble Lord. At the time the noble 
Lord succeeded to power there was a body 
of emigrants preparing to leave Scotland 
for New Zealand; and with these persons it 
was a sine qua non that they should be 
allowed to try the effect of municipal insti- 
tutions in that country. They were con- 
nected with the Free Church of Scotland; 
and the colony, I cannot help thinking, was 
one which was so constituted as to be 
likely to pave the way to a sound system of 
colonisation. Nothing can be a greater spur 
to a system of sound colonisation than for 
the colonists to secure to themselves those 
means of religious instruction and assist 
ance to which they have been attached and 
which they have left at home. Well, Sir, 
these colonists made their preparations to 
leave their country in a large body, and 
settle at Otago, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Cargill; and one necessary preliminary 
with them was the granting them a repre 
sentative constitution. As soon as they 
found the Bill which the noble Lord intro- 
duced in 1846 had passed, they applied to 
the Colonial Office to know whether this to 
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them essential constitution would be granted 
tothem? They received an assurance that 
it would be granted and sent out to them. 
And with that assurance they have 
gone. [Mr. Actionsy: They are now on 
the sea. | The hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth says they are now on the sea. They 
have gone out upon the faith of that pro- 
mise that a representative constitution 
should be granted to them. And the first 
thing they will learn on their landing in 
New Zealand is, that by direction of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Office that constitution, on the faith of 
which they left this country, is suspended 
fora period of five years. [Mr. M. Mixygs : 
Their settlement is on the southern island. | 
My hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract says they have gone to the southern 
island. I am perfectly aware that they 
have gone to the south. But let my hon. 
Friend read this Bill. If he attends to 
the question he will know that the con- 
stitution is suspended in the southern as 
well as in the northern island. Upon the 
faith of that constitution which is now sus- 
pended they have left their country, and 
upon their arrival at their settlement they 
will find that it is all null and void. When 


I call this a breach of faith, and attack it 
as such, I do not mean to use the word in 


an offensive sense. But the colonists have 
in fact and in substance been deceived. The 
representations which have induced many 
persons to go to Otago with Captain Cargill 
have not been fulfilled. I know not whether 
the advertisement I hold in my hand, and 
which contains some of those representa- 
tions, was inserted with the knowledge or 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government, or 
by the New Zealand Company. That Com- 
pany, however, is sufficiently represented in 
this House to be able to take care of its 
owninterests. But these poor Scotch colo- 
nists should not have been placed in this 
anomalous and unfair position, whether they 
were right or wrong in insisting on these 
institutions being granted previous to their 
departure. Well, Sir, the constitution 
was sent out, and Governor Grey at once 
condemned it as impracticable. It was a 
plan which would not work; and upon the 
receipt of that report the Government in- 
troduced the present Bill. How does the 
Government deal with this constitution that 
was condemned before it went out—that 
was condemned in this country—that was 
condemned in the colony—for I have seen 
New Zealand papers in which it was con- 
demned; and I say that the right hon. 

eutleman opposite cannot contradict me 
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when I say that it was complained of in 
the New Zealand papers—that it was uni- 
versally complained of. Well, Sir, this 
universally condemned constitution-—con- 
demned even by the Governor himself— 
what does he mean to do with it? To 
repeal it? No; but merely to suspend it 
for five years. And if I could imagine the 
result would be eventually its repeal, or if 
I could imagine that the time would be de- 
voted to considering and remedying its de- 
fects, and finding a plan more suitable to 
the wants of the colony, I might be con- 
tented. But this process of mere suspen- 
sion I do not approve of. It implies the 
approval of this constitution in the abstract. 
It implies that the constitution is a good 
one, and that it may at some future time 
come into operation. Now, I eannot con- 
template after all the noble Lord has heard, 
that he can think it would be ever fit to be 
brought into operation. Would it not, 
then, be better at once to confess that the 
Government was wrong in sending out 
such a constitution—to repeal it at 
once—and to provide such a constitution 
as the colony has a right to expect ? 
My object in proposing to repeal it is not 
to deprive the colony of a constitution. I 
think that, instead of the constitution that 
was sent out, one more suitable should have 
been devised, conferring those municipal 
institutions which might form a basis of 
free government, and prepare for the adop- 
tion of a fuller constitution. But I say it 
would be far better now to repeal the pre- 
sent one, and restore the colony to its 
former condition, and prepare a more suit- 
able constitution for it. I do not know 
that it is necessary for me to point out the 
opinion of the Governor with regard to the 
fitness of the colony for receiving a repre- 
sentative constitution. He states that he 
knew of no circumstances to prevent the 
introduction of such institutions into the 
settlements in Cook’s Straits and the Mid- 
dle Island. But the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes by this Bill to suspend the consti- 
tution in both parts of the colony, and I do 
not think he has given any very valid reason 
for suspending itin both islands. He merely 
grounds his reasons upon the vague sug- 
gestion of uniformity, and thinks it would 
be better to suspend it in both parts than 
only in one. I cannot help thinking that, 
after all, the noble Lord thinks it himself 
so bad that it would be better to repeal it 
altogether. I am decidedly in favour of its 
repeal as regards the whole colony, and the 
immediate consideration of and granting a 
suitable constitution, to the southern part 
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of the colony at least, as soon as possible. | carry out your legislation at his diseretj 
In a despatch dated October 7, 1846 that ‘the whol bility, login 
n a despatch dated October 7, ,|—so that the whole responsibility, legis. 
Governor Grey said— lative and arbitrary, is to be thrown nai 
“Tam not at present aware of any cireum- him. But I think that the great objection 
stance which need, then, prevent the immediate of all is the uncertainty in which these 
introduction of representative institutions into | changes will place this unhappy colony. 
that colony, which would comprise the settle-| Yoy becan by sending out a fine i 
ments in Cook’s Straits and in the Middle Island. fangled ra vatem, based - vhat I ew. 
All questions of a vexatious nature between the § he seated i = nat 1 may call 
Government and the settlers in that part of the the ascending principle, while we are now 
colony have now been finally set at rest; and,| called upon to proceed with the descend. 
with a considerable acquaintance with British | ing principle. At first we had a system 
settlements, I can have no hesitation in recording | god); : ; 
it as my opinion that there never was a body of | g! pred moe sare —— the legisla. 
settlers to whom the power of local self-govern- | tion 'D GrOreneee See ative assembly, a 
ment could be more wisely and judiciously en- | provincial legislative council, up toa ge- 
trusted than the inhabitants of the settlements to | neral legislative assembly, and a general 
which I am alluding.” levislati il d culminati . 
§ | legislative council, and culminating with 
Now I will not read those parts of Governor | the Governor Whereas now you are about 
Grey’s despatch, which treat of the inap-|to give the whole power in the first in- 
plicability and inherent vices of the new| stance into the hands of the Governor, 
constitution. Having expressed my own/ and to authorise him, acting with the au- 
opinions I need not repeat those expressed | thority of his legislative council, to grant, 
by him, which entirely coincide with mine. | if he thinks fit, to those who are not other- 
But I trust this system of uniformity will| wise entitled to it, the elective franchise 
not be made a ground for persisting in the to the legislative council. I am bound, 
present course, for I cannot help pointing | however, to say that the noble Lord at the 
out to the House that long before this Bill | head of the Colonial Department appears 
now before us can have possibly arrived in ; to me to be fully aware of the inconveni- 
the colony, the constitution, bad as it is, | ences of this course which he recommends. 
will have been established in the southern | He distinctly expresses himself to that 
portions. I alluded just now to the giving | effect in the despatches; and I think the 
of a temporary substitute for a constitu- | right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
tion. When the present Government suc- | will have some difficulty in showing that 
ceeded to power, the right hon. Gentleman | the course proposed is in accordance with 
opposite, who is now Chief Commissioner | a sound system of self-government—that 
of the Poor Law Board (Mr. C. Buller), | this plan of delegating to the Governor 
was said to be about to take on himself a | and Council the entire authority of grant- 
kind of amateur position in the Colonial Of- | ing or withholding those institutions is a 
fice. If such was the case, I should be al-| necessary step, or in fact is one that will 
most inclined to attribute to him the produc- | not impede instead of assisting the result 
tion of this temporary constitution, and to | which we are all anxious to attain. I have 
think that he had, forgetting his former | already alluded to what appears to me to 
character of a director of the New Zealand | be the unfair responsibility that is to be 
Company, been cutting a joke after the fash- | thrown on the Governor. These are the 
ion for which he was at one time so famous, | words of the noble Lord, in which he al- 
at the expense of the New Zealand colony, | ludes to the nature of that responsibility:— 
For I never met anything wearing amore; « With the insight which former despatches 
facetious appearance than this burlesque | have given you into the views of Her Majesty's 
constitution, grafting as it does members | Government, and with your own knowledge of 


nominated by the Governor on elected mem- | the requirements of the community under your 





; : ; ; A | ’ i F arry i fect these 
bers ina legislative council, and forming al- | charge, you will be able to carry into eff 


together a device which seems to hold out to 
the colonists the semblance of representa- 


tion, whilst retaining the substance of 


power in the hands of the Government. By 
the present course of proceedings, I think 
you are attaching a very unfair responsi- 
bility to the Governor. You place him in 
this position: If he thinks that the colony 
is unfit for any form of representative go- 
vernment, he is to suspend this constitution 


| conferring on it those powers of legisl 
| would belong, according to the plan exp 


| general directions, so far as their execution de- 
pends upon yourself. For instance, if when you 
| receive this despatch you should have already con- 
| stituted the provincial assembly of New Munster, 
| the powers of that body will be inevitably arrested 
| for the present by the operation of the Suspending 
| Act. In that case you may consider it advisa- 

ble that the legislative council should exercise 
| the powers conferred upon it, by keeping on foot 


| the already constituted provincial assembly, and 
ation which 


Jained 
above, to the provincial legislative council. 44 


according to his own discretion—he is to! no the other hand, the provincial assembly of New 
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Munster should not have been already consti- 
tuted, you may consider it advisable that the le- 
islative council for that province should contain, 
nevertheless, some admixture of representative 
members, which you may deem it best to with- 
hold from New Ulster. Lastly, should you, for 
any special reasons, esteem the establishment of 
rovincial councils premature, and that the legis- 
lative functions of the general council are sufficient 
for the wants of the colony during. the interval 
which is to elapse before the charter comes into 
effect, you can exercise your discretion on this 


subject also.” 

So that after laying down various different 
principles, he throws the whole responsibi- 
lity on the discretion of the Governor, who 
js at the same time fettered with a declara- 
tion of opinion as to what is probably the 
best course to be pursued. Now I, for one, 
do not object to leaving great responsibility 
with the Governor; but I tkink that the 
noble Lord ought in the first instance to 
have left that responsibility with the Go- 
vernor, with a view to his recommending 
what course he thought was most practi- 
cable and advantageous to the colony. 
What I complain of is, that the responsi- 
bility should be given in this way—in a 
way which may place the Governor, when 
these despatches are promulgated in the 
colony, in the position of being either forced 
to perform what he believes to be his duty 
against the wishes and views of the inha- 
bitants, or else of neglecting his duty, in 
order to accede to their wishes. I began, 
Sir, by stating what I think are the ob- 
jections to the basis of this complicated re- 
presentative system; and though this mat- 
ter is not touched on very largely in the 
Bill, yet I find that the noble Lord ap- 
pears to have seen the error of his ways on 
the subject, and that he has entirely with- 
drawn this portion relating to the franchise 
for the municipal corporations, which had 
been so strongly objected to by practical 
men before the constitution first left this 
country. I find by the 5th Clause of this 
Bill—and here I may remark that the 
clause gives a most unfair and unsatisfac- 
tory power to the Governor—that it is pro- 
vided as follows :— 

“And whereas by the said first-mentioned in- 
structions the said Governor-in-Chief was directed 
to divide certain parts of the said islands into 
municipal districts, and to constitute within such 
districts municipal corporations, consisting of a 
mayor, court of aldermen, and common council, 
and of burgesses possessing the qualification pre- 
scribed by the said first-mentioned instructions in 
that behalf ; and whereas it is expedient that the 
said qualifications should be subject to regulation 
as hereinafter mentioned ; be it therefore enacted, 
that it shall and may be lawful for the said Go- 
vernor-in-Chief, from time to time, by and with 
the advice and consent of the said legislative coun- 





cil, by ordinance, to depart from the said first- 
mentioned instructions, in so far as the same re- 
late to the nature and extent of the qualification, 
and to make and ordain such other or further 
rules and regulations, with respect to the nature 
and extent of the qualifications for burgesses in 
the said municipal districts, or any of them, or in 
any particular case, as the said Governor-in-Chief, 
by and with the like advice and consent, may 
think proper ; anything in the said first-mention- 
ed Act, letters patent, or instructions to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding.” 

So that, as explained by the despatch of 
Earl Grey, which I shall now read, the 
power is given to the Governor of regu- 
lating the franchise itself. Earl Grey 
says— 

“That franchise is vested by the charter in 

every male person occupying a tenement within a 
borough. It is now proposed to confine it to 
tenements of such value as the legislative council 
may fix as qualifying to vote. The franchise is 
also by the charter made subject to the following 
restrictions: That it is not to be enjoyed ‘ by any 
person not able to read and write in the English 
language,’” 
Now, the noble Lord seems wedded to this 
most extraordinary provision in a rather un- 
accountable manner. It is the only one, I 
believe, of the original regulations that has 
not been rescinded either by the Act of 
Parliament or by the instructions which 
the noble Lord has sent out to the Gover- 
nor; but instead of rescinding this provi- 
sion, as I think the noble Lord would have 
acted most wisely in doing, he has, in order 
to retain it, regulated the franchise in a 
manner which in this country would be 
looked upon as most unconstitutional. The 
noble Lord goes on to say— 

“IT have, upon the whole, thought it best to 
advise not that this charter should be altered by 
removing this restriction, but that you should 
have a discretionary power to dispense with it. 
You will therefore be empowered to grant to such 
persons as you may consider to deserve that pri- 
vilege, certificates that, although they may not be 
able to read and to write the English language, 
they are good and faithful subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty, possessing the intelligence necessary for 
qualifying them to take a part in the administra- 
tion of local affairs ; and the possession of such a 
certificate will entitle the occupier of a tenement 
of adequate value, though he may not be able to 
fulfil the condition of reading and writing the 
English language, to be placed on the register 
of the borough, and to exercise his franchise.” 


So that except as regards these two points 
—the amount of money qualification which 
is to constitute a vote, and the qualification 
as to reading and writing the English lan- 
guage—the power is given to the Governor, 
the representative of the Sovereign in the 
colony, to regulate its franchises as he 
pleases. He may grant or refuse licenses 
to vote as he pleases; and though, if Go- 
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vernor Grey chooses to exereise this dis- 
cretion, there is no doubt but that it will be 
exercised wisely and well, still I would re- 
mind the House that Governor Grey is 
not immortal, and that this measure is to 
be carried out when a Governor less expe- 
rienced is to succeed him. It is to be 
acted upon also, it appears, by the Lieute- 
nant Governor of the colony, who, though 
no doubt a man of ability and judgment, 
has not had an opportunity of displaying 
the same intelligence and skill as Governor 
Grey. I think it is therefore most unwise 
to give such a discretion to any one man. 
I now, therefore, turn again to that which 
I believe to be the proper remedy, both for 
the original error and for the defects of the 
constitution. I return to that point with 
which I started, and I again repeat, that 
with a view to speedy and effective legis- 
lation on this subject, I think it would be 
far better to withdraw this Bill altogether; 
to bring in a Bill with a single clause re- 
pealing the Act of 1846, and then to bring 
in another measure, with a view to legis- 
late on sound principles for the southern 
province, and ultimately for the northern 
province, providing for them such a consti- 
tution as would give satisfaction to the co- 
lony, and enable the Governor to fulfil the 
duty which devolves upon him. It is cer- 
tainly not my intention to suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman any amendments 
that should form part of that enactment, or 
to point out any omissions. In this course 
I am acting in conformity with the exam- 
ple set by the noble Lord, who, when he 
sat on this side of the House as Lord 
Howick, recommended the course to the 
House which I now take. I agree with 
the noble Lord on that occasion, that I 
think it is desirable for us when we think 
that what has been done is wrong to con- 
demn the past; but that it would not be 
wise for any individual Member of this 
House to suggest what precise course it is 
best to take with regard to the future. I 
therefore confine myself simply to those 
recommendations that I have already 
thrown out, being confident that the 
course I recommend is most likely to at- 
tain ultimately the object at which we all 
seek toarrive. I feel that I have most im- 
perfectly brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House; but at the 
same time I have this justification, that I 
have not made use of some of the docu- 
ments with which the noble Lord has pro- 
vided us, for I cannot but feel that the 
colony was in a very critical position at the 
time the late despatches were sent, and I, 
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for one, would be sorry to do anything that 
might complicate the difficulties that exist, 
instead of removing them. If, therefore, 
I have but imperfectly pointed out the evils 
which I apprehend from the course that has 
been pursued, the House must attribute 
my failure, in the first place, to my ownin- 
ability, and, secondly, to my unwillingness 
to allude to matters which might aggra- 
vate the difficulties of the colony, I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman, that 
though I have felt it to be my duty to 
comment severely on the errors which | 
think the noble Lord committed in framing 
the original constitution, I have not done 
so in any other spirit than a sincere desire 
to see these errors corrected. And let me 
implore the right hon. Gentleman—whe- 
ther he consents to my proposal or not— 
whether he and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Colonial Office should on reflection 
consider it better to repeal this constitu. 
tion rather than suspend it, or not—let me 
implore of them, as they value the peace of 
this colony, as they value the well-being of 
those who have left this country under the 
faith of the promises held out that repre- 
sentative institutions would be accorded to 
the colony—of those who have gone 16,000 
miles from their homes, and who are living 
at this moment in a state of the greatest 
suspense on that subject which is most 
painful to all men—namely, under what 
system of government they are for six 
months more to exist—I say, under all 
these circumstances, let me implore of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take this question 
into their most serious consideration, and 
not remain contented with five years’ sus- 
pension of the constitution, under the be- 
lief that they may wait for these five years 
before they again take the subject under 
their notice. I do hope, as regards the 
interests of this important eolony—which 
has been rightly characterised in this 
House as one of the most interesting that 
this country has ever possessed—that Her 
Majesty’s Government will take into their 
most serious consideration, not this constt- 
tution, but one much more suited to the 
colony, and much more likely to conduce to 
its permanent interests and to promote the 
welfare of thousands who, under a well-con- 
sidered and beneficent system of Govern- 
ment, will in future years carry to its shores 
the feelings and hopes of Englishmen. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: I ean assure 
the noble Lord that if I do not follow him 
at any length into the topics to which he 
has alluded in the address which he has 
just delivered to the House, it is from no 
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discourtesy towards him, and from no want 
of feeling of the great importance of the 
subject which he has brought under the 
attention of the House; but it is because 
] feel that many of the matters which he 
has introduced can be best discussed in 
Committee, and also because I have ad- 
dressed the House before on this question; 
and I now feel that if the whole of our 
time be spent before we go into Committee, 
we can have no hope of making—as I 
trust we may be able to do—some progress 
with the Bill in Committee. The noble 
Lord adverted, in the first instance, to the 
land question, and said that the statement 
which I made on the subject on a former 
occasion was not sufficiently satisfactory to 
him. I have no wish to revive that discus- 
sion; but I am ready, if the noble Lord 
and hon. Gentlemen who took part in that 
diseussion wish it, to assure them, as I am 
prepared to do on the part of my noble 
Friend, Lord Grey, that he is convinced, 
both from the despatches of Governor Grey, 
and from private letters from that distin- 
guished person, that there is not the 
slightest difference of opinion between 
them with regard to the claims of the na- 
tives to land—that, to the best of his be- 
lief, they are acting most cordially toge- 
ther on this subject; and I may take the 
opportunity of reading an extract from a 
letter from a missionary in New Zealand, 
which has been entrusted to me by my 
hon. Friend the worthy Baronet who re- 
presents South Essex (Sir E. N. Buxton). 
It says— 

“In my last I told you that I had had an interview 
with Governor Grey on the subject of the instruc- 
tions lately sent out here by Earl Grey in refer- 
ence to the waste lands of the natives; and that 
his Excellency had told me that he considered 
those instructions as referring only to such lands 
as have no claimants, and not in any way touch- 
ing the Treaty of Waitangi.” 

I wish also to take this opportunity of 
stating to the House, after having on a 
former occasion stated that it was my pain- 
ful duty to say that I could not altogether 
acquit the Bishop of New Zealand for the 
course which he had taken on a question 
which was then under the notice of the 
House, though at the same time I joined 
fully in all that had been said of the high 
character and services of the right rev. 
Prelate—having made that remark then, I 
am now very glad on this oceasion to ex- 
press, on the part of my noble Friend and 
of myself, the gratitude we feel to the 
right rev. Prelate for the exertions which 
he has recently made in settling the claims 
to land on the part of the missionaries, 
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which were causing the greatest peril to 
the colony. I believe that the settlement 
of these claims has been effected mainly 
through the exertions of the Bishop, and 
that the dispute has now been brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion. I shall now ad- 
dress myself to the main part of the 
speech of the noble Lord; and, without ad- 
verting to details, I will proceed at once 
to what he considers to be the main ob- 
jection to the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government now pursue—I mean the part 
of the noble Lord’s speech which consisted 
of a reprobation of the constitution. Now, 
considering that this is a Bill to suspend 
that constitution, 1 certainly do not think 
it is necessary to enter into a controversy 
with the noble Lord on that question. If 
the time and occasion warranted, I think 
I could show that the constitution is not 
open to all the objections which the noble 
Earl has raised against it. At the same 
time I think, from the letters of Governor 
Grey, that it is not fitted for the colony at 
the present period. That, too, is the 
opinion of my noble Friend. My noble 
Friend has been blamed for having ever 
sent out to the colony such a constitution. 
But I would beg the House to remember 
the very difficult position in which my noble 
Friend was placed. He took the Colonial 
Seals at the very end of the Session; and 
finding a strong call made for free institu- 
tions for the colony, and finding that it 
was the opinion of his predecessors that 
such institutions ought to be established, 
is it surprising that being thus obliged to 
bring forward the Bill at the end of the 
Session, it should be found ultimately not 
to be altogether suited to circumstances, 
which, I must say, were most complicated 
and difficult? But as soon as my noble 
Friend became convinced of his error, he 
at once readily retraced his steps. He 
told Governor Grey that he would intro- 
duce a measure into Parliament to suspend 
the constitution; and that very measure I 
have now the honour to submit to the 
House. And, by the way, it is remark- 
able that the noble Lord should have said 
that this constitution was blamed by every 
one in this country when it was sent out, 
and yet that another of his complaints 
should be that we have broken faith with 
a most respectable body of shrewd Scotch 
settlers, who went out to the colony under 
the faith of enjoying the blessings of this 
constitution, [The Earl of Lrxcotn said 
a@ constitution, and not this constitution. ] 
They, at least, were an exception to that 
censure which the noble Lord now believes 
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was universally felt. These Scotchmen, 
judging here, thought that these were in- 
stitutions which they should wish to live 
under. [The Earl of Lixcoty : They went 
out after the constitution was promised, but 
before the details were announced.] These 
emigrants are now on sea, and they left 
this country after the constitution was pro- 
mulgated; and the argument of the noble 
Lord was, that the present line of pro- 
ceeding was, therefore, a breach of faith 
with them. While they were here they 
believed that the constitution was a wise 
one, and well suited to the circumstances 
of the country; but when they get there, 
and find that it was not so suited to the 
colony as they had anticipated, they 
will not quarrel with us for giving them 
other institutions more suited to the coun- 
try to which they have gone. But I 
apprehend that there is no difference 
between the noble Lord and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the propriety of 
not carrying this constitution out at pre- 
sent. Looking to the position of the is- 
lands with which we have to deal—to the 
feelings and the interests of the intelligent, 
warlike, and active race forming the abo- 
riginal population, and which have been so 
fully set forth in the despatches of Go- 


vernor Grey—I think we are all agreed as 
to the propriety of suspending the consti- 
tution for the present. But the noble Lord 
recommends that the constitution should 
be repealed, and a Bill embodying free in- 


stitutions at once introduced. I altogether 
differ from the noble Lord as to the pro- 
priety of this course. I believe that the 
course suggested by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, although I admit it to be an 
unusual one, and one which gives great 
unconstitutional powers to the Governor, is 
on the whole the safest, the wisest, the 
most prudent, and best calculated to lead 
to the result which the noble Lord and 
myself have equally in view; namely, giv- 
ing both to the natives and to the British 
settlers free institutions as completely and 
speedily as is consistent with their own 
safety and interests. I believe this object 
will be attained more safely by the means 
which we propose, than by those which the 
noble Lord suggests. It is true that we 
propose to suspend the constitution for five 
years; but we do not propose altogether to 
repeal it, because we think it is right that 
this House, having given free institutions 
to the colony, should not part with that 
power which it has over the Executive Go- 
vernment under its Act, and which, I 
think, it is due to the House to retain on 
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an occasion of this description. But ] 
believe that the power given to the Gp. 
vernor and Council—for it is to the Go. 
vernor, acting with the concurrence of hig 
Council, and not to the Governor alone, 
that the power is given—will afford the 
best and safest means of preparing the po. 
pulation of New Zealand for those institu. 
tions. Under the powers given, the Go. 
vernor can introduce these institutions ag 
speedily or as slowly—with as little or 
as much of the popular element—as he 
thinks fit; and I think it is a wiser plan to 
entrust such a discretion to such a Governor 
as Governor Grey, than for ourselves to 
attempt the difficult, 1 had almost said the 
impossible, task of arranging the safest and 
best system for the mixed races that inhabit 
the colony, without any apprehension that 
we are furnishing not the means of peace 
and security, but the weapons of discord 
with each other. But the noble Lord said, 
‘* Give free institutions at least to the sou- 
thern province;”’ and [ think that some of 
my hon. Friends who are connected with 
the New Zealand Company, cheered the 
suggestion. Governor Grey certainly states 
that the southern portion of the colony, 
where the majority of the population are 
whites, and the aborigines few, is fit fora 
constitution; but, even with regard to this 
part of the settlement, it is better to leave 
a discretionary power to the Governor. By 
the last accounts it appears that, though 
peace is restored to the north of the island, 
it is not wholly re-established in the south, 
It is stated by Captain Grey that the peo- 
ple of the south are ripe for free institu- 
tions, but not for that form of them given 
by this constitution. He says in his de- 
spatch— 

“ I think it right to mention that, even in the 
south of the island, I did not contemplate imme- 
diately so extensive a change in the constitution 
of the colony. I thought a Council, over which 
the Governor presided, composed of official and 
non-official members, the last elected by the inha- 
bitants, would in the present circumstances of 
New Zealand have been the form of government 
best suited to the wants of the people.” 


This is just the sort of constitution the 
Governor will have the power of introdue- 
ing immediately in the southern part of 
New Zealand. ~The noble Lord has termed 
it a hybrid, an un-English constitution; 
but it is one not unknown to our colonial 
policy. Ido not defend it as a good per- 
manent system of government, but it 1s 
not a bad preparation for it. I am as- 
tonished to hear the noble Lord make this 
objection, as I believe he was a Member of 
the Cabinet when Lord Stanley sent out 
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just such a hybrid constitution for the co- | 
lony of Newfoundland, after he had sus- | 

nded a more popular one. 
much the kind of constitution that obtained 
at an early period in the colony of Guiana 
—it is the sort of constitution that exists 
in New South Wales—it is, therefore, not 
unknown to our colonial policy. The Bill 
will empower the Governor, in the first , 
place, to increase the number of his legis- 
lative council; it is thought desirable that 
he should be able to surround himself with 
men of the best experience in the colony; 


It is very | 


{ Fes. 





the Governor and Council thus reinforced 
will be enabled, though not obliged, to con- | 
stitute, for one or both divisions of the is- 
land, provincial councils with as much or 
little of the popular infusion in them as 
they may think fit. The noble Lord at- 
taches great importance to the develop- 
ment of municipal institutions, as a fit pre- 
paration for the exercise of political rights. 
The Bill does not interfere with the estab- | 
lishment of municipalities; they will still be | 
formed, and give the people the prepara- | 
tion desired. Having stated the reasons. 
why the course recommended by the Go- | 
vernment is preferable to that suggested | 
by the noble Lord, which I felt bound to’ 
oppose, some other topics adverted to. 
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Zealand. The principle of granting free 
institutions had certainly made great and 
rapid progress in this country; and it was 
the conviction of all those who were con- 
yersant with colonial affairs, that the more 
they examined them, those institutions, 
wherever there were not strong reasons of 
a peculiar kind to be urged against their 
immediate application, afforded by far the 
best chance for the happiness and pros- 
perity of the colonies. But he could not 
think that the Bill of 1846, in the cireum- 
stances under which it was conceived and 
passed, and under the circumstances now 
attending its suspension, had really done 


| anything to promote free institutions; but 


on the contrary, that it had rather dispar- 
aged them. He did, however, not rest his 
argument upon that alone. He thought 
the House could not fail to perceive, from 
the letters of Governor Grey, that the 
promulgation of the constitution of 1846 
had of itself been a serious cause of dan- 
ger to the peace of the colony. Great 
appre!-sions had been created in the 
mind of the native population by the pro- 
mulgation of that constitution. Whether 
it was owing to a general idea among the 
aboriginal inhabitants that the constitution 
would place power in the hands of the set- 


will be better discussed in Committee. | tlers, in a degree which would make it 
It is of such importance that a decision on | dangerous to them, or whether it was 
the Bill should be come to immediately, | owing to their exclusion from its benefits 
that I hope the House will not delay its, by the provision with regard to reading 
progress beyond the time absolutely neces- | and writing the English language as a 


sary for its discussion. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 4, | 

Mr. GLADSTONE quite sympathised 
with the anxiety expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that they should 
proceed with the Bill in Committee, and 
therefore he did not mean to trouble the | 
House with any amendment upon the, 
clause; but he wished to point out some 
things which appeared to him extremely 
defective in the framing of the Bill. In 
the first place, the Bill was defective with , 


condition for the franchise, the House 
could not help admitting, as a matter of 
fact, that the promulgation of the consti- 
tution had been a source of danger to the 
peace of the colony; and he was also 
afraid that the suspension might tend to 
leave some excitement and alarm still me- 
nacing the peace of the colony. And 
although he granted, that upon a balance 
of the advantages, they might wish to re- 
tain the constitution after it had been sent 
back, rather than abolish it, yet he con- 
fessed that, adverting to the immense im- 


regard to the suspension of the constitution portance of tranquillising the native mind, 
rather than its repeal. The right hon.) it would have been the wisest and most 
Gentleman defended that arrangement, | practical course to have repealed the Act 
upon the ground that, having held out to of 1846, which was confessedly prema- 
the people of New Zealand the brilliant | ture, and to have waited until cireum- 
prospect of free institutions, they ought; stances were ripe for the constitution. 


not to do anything that would tend to 
raise a doubt of the intention to carry that 
prospect into effect at the earliest possible 
moment. He could not say that he 
thought the passing of the Bill of 1846 
had done much towards the carrying out 
of free institutions in the colony of New 





With respect to the clause which enabled 
Governor Grey to devise institutions that 
were to stand in lieu of the institutions of 
1846, he did not at all disapprove of 
what appeared to be the intentions of the 
Government by this clause. They intend- 
ed to empower Governor Grey to create 
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provisional institutions, into which they es-; wisdom of that course. He conceived the 
teemed it probable he would introduce, so | Government would have acted more wise} 

far as the southern province was concern- | in a case like this, seeing that after all the 
ed, some infusion of the electoral princi- | Bill was to be a confession of impoteney, 
ple. He thought that under this clause | if they had lent to Governor Grey the sup. 
the Bill threw a greater responsibility upon | port and the stay of their own authority, 
Governor Grey than he ought to be| for which he had asked. Governor Grey, 
charged with; and, after all, this was not|as he had already said, did not wish to 
the measure for which Governor Grey had | have the power which this Bill would give 
asked. Governor Grey had not requested | him. At all events the House was about 
the Executive at home, nor had he craved | to repose a great deal of confidence in him, 
from Parliament, to have placed in his | and he did not mean to say that confidence 
hands a discretion with regard to the whole | was too great; but by means of it they 
of New Zealand; upon the contrary, it had} would place him in a situation of greatly 
been his object to describe as clearly as he | enhanced difficulty. 

could to the Government at home that he} Mr. LABOUCHERE confessed that he 
wished it would take a portion of the re- | was unconvinced of the practicability of the 
sponsibility out of his hands, and by en- | course suggested by the right hon. Gentle. 
actment would fix, to a certain extent, the|man. He begged the right hon. Gentle. 
course he should pursue. For these rea-/| man to recollect the circumstances under 
sons he had pointed out, in several de-| which the colony was placed at this mo- 
spatches, that he considered there ought | ment, and the state of things which might 
to be a postponement of any perfect deve-| exist when the Bill arrived. Governor 
lopment of free institutions for the whole | Grey might already have promulgated the 
island; that for the northern division there | new constitution in the southern division, 
should be a legislative council of official | Supposing that he should have carried 
and unofficial members nominated by the | those provisions into effect, and that they 
Crown, and for the southern division a| were working to the perfect satisfaction of 
legislative council, in which, besides the | all parties concerned, how inexpedient 
official and nominated members, there | would it be to send out a Bill from this 
should also be a certain proportion of|country to overturn all that had been 
elected members representing the people. | erected, and to substitute something else 
Instead, however, of proceeding in con-/| to the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants? 
nexion with the request of Governor Grey, | It was much better, therefore, under all 
they did not take the responsibility upon | circumstances, to throw the whole respon- 
themselves, but they made over to him the | sibility upon Governor Grey, than for the 
power of deciding, upon his own free and | Government in this country to undertake 
pure motion, upon the whole question. | themselves to lay down institutions which 
This was very different from what Gover- | after all might be temporary. All agreed 
nor Grey had expressly requested; and they were not prepared to legislate upon 
whatever the House did, they must not | that ground; but as they were now dealing 
think that by this Bill they were doing that with merely temporary institutions, it was 
which Governor Grey had asked. Gover-| much more wise to allow them to be 
nor Grey had not asked for an uniform moulded by one who was upon the spot, 
measure with regard to the whole colony: who was enabled to judge of the circum- 
he had pointed out a broad distinction be- | stances, and who knew the feelings of the 
tween the condition of the northern and inhabitants to whom they were to be ap- 
the southern portions, and requested the | plied. On these grounds he thought the 
Seeretary of State, and through the Secre- | course suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
tary of State the British Parliament, to | man inexpedient. Nor did he think there 
conform their proceedings to the distinc- | were any real grounds for the alarm which 
tions he had pointed out. The House, on | the right hon. Gentleman had expressed if 
the contrary, was going to say, ‘‘ We will| the constitution was suspended for five 
not recognise your distinction,’ or, at| years rather than repealed altogether. 
least, ‘*‘ We will throw upon you the re-| Undoubtedly upon the arrival of the con- 
sponsibility of carrying your views into | stitution in New Zealand there was con- 
effect; and if there is to be a distinction | siderable alarm as to its effects on the 
between the legislative and constitutional | native inhabitants; but by the efforts of 
state of the northern and southern divi- | Governor Grey that irritation had greatly 
sions of the colony, you alone shall make | subsided, and he doubted not that when 
it.” He (Mr. Gladstone) doubted the} they saw these temporary institutions ¢6- 
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isblished in a manner likely to conciliate 
their apprehensions, and the circumstance of 
the constitution being only suspended and 
liable to come into operation in five years 
hence, the apprehensions of the right hon. 
Gentleman would prove not well founded. 
Mr. DISRAELI said, the point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman related to the 
warnings the Government had received; 
and the question was whether, after those 
warnings, they would pursue a course ex- 
actly the reverse to that ‘which had previ- 
ously been followed. In a manner the most 
remarkable the Government of the metro- 
lis sent out a constitution to a colony; 
and he believed that constitution had never 
been put into practice. According to the 
account of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Labouchere) a Government in this country 
was hastily formed, and it found a con- 
siderable demand for liberal institutions, 
and constitutional institutions in a very 
distant colony. Without much consider- 
ation, and in avowed haste, a constitution 
was drawn out; it was sent to that distant 
colony, but it had never, he believed—hap- 
pily for this country and happily for the 
colony—been put into practice, through 
the prudence of an extremely judicious 
Governor. The Government at home re- 
eognised immediately, upon his representa- 
tions, the extreme absurdity for which they 
were responsible ; and what remedy had 
been proposed by the Government after the 
warning they had received ? Why, the re- 
medy was this : it was to pursue a course 
exactly the reverse of that which Governor 
Grey recommended, and to throw the en- 
tire responsibility upon the local govern- 
ment, and not upon the Government at 
home. Everybody in that House recog- 
nised the great ability of Governor Grey; 
but that was an additional reason why they 
should assist him in every possible manner 
by sharing the responsibility with him, and 
not laying the consequences of every step 
upon his shoulders. No doubt, in a colony 
cireumstanced as New Zealand was, it 
would be of the greatest importance to Go- 
vernor Grey, in gradually introducing and 
watching the development of constitutional 
institutions, that whilst he himself person- 
ally sought to concede much to the wants 
and wishes of the inhabitants, he should 
still have the power, upon many important 
Points, of being able to acknowlege a. li- 
mited authority, and to refer to the supreme 
authority of the metropolis. Of all this, 
owever, he was deprived. Astonished at 
the absurdity they had committed—preci- 
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pitately almost acknowledging the mistake 
which was the consequence of their ori- 
ginal precipitated action— the only re- 
medy of the Government was to select 
the man whom they ought never to have 
placed in such a painful position, and in- 
vest him with powers which would ren- 
der the fulfilment of his duty, and the 
carrying into effect a policy advantageous 
to the metropolis and to the colony, more 
and more difficult. He must say that in 
this case a great effort was made by the 
Government to conceal and to pass over 
their original sin upon this question; and 
he thought the country was extremely 
obliged to the noble Lord the Member for 
Falkirk (the Earl of Lincoln) for bringing 
it forward. He could easily understand 
the feelings of the noble Lord in permit- 
ting the Bill to go into Committee. The 
sympathy of official reminiscences might 
have induced the noble Lord to take that 
course. But let the House clearly under- 
stand the position in which the question 
was placed; and let the people of this 
country understand how their colonies 
were managed. Was it to be tolerated 
that a Government being just formed, a 
Member of it, imbued with certain abstract 
and theoretical opinions upon colonial go- 
vernment, should make his début in his 
official career by drawing up with the 
greatest coolness what he called ‘a con- 
stitution,” sending it to a distinct colony, 
and to an appalled Governor, and be saved 
only by the discretion and the abilities of 
that Governor, and by the presumed in- 
dulgence of the House of Commons from 
the consequences of absurdity so flagrant, 
and which might have been so ruinous ? 
Do not let it be supposed that by the Bill 
now before them—a Bill which had excited 
attention out of the limited circle of those 
acquainted with the affairs of New Zea- 
land—they were assisting the development 
of a colonial government, or in repairing 
the unadvised conduct of the Minister at 
home. This was legislation produced, and 
solely produced, by one of the most enor- 
mous errors that ever was committed by a 
Secretary of State. For his own part, he 
did not pretend to have more knowledge 
on these subjects than any other Gentle- 
man in that House, who gave some atten- 
tion to the publications distributed among 
them; but he honestly admitted that the 
name of New Zealand always attracted his 
attention. He knew that New Zealand 
was synonymous with flagrant jobbing and 
most ignorant administration. It was 
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only by an accident that he had stayed in {to be astounded by one great assumption 
the House; but when he found there was a | that there was a constitution which had 
Bill on the Paper with this title, ‘to sus-| been suspended. Why should they intro. 
pend for a limited time the operation of an | duce into this new, this simple, and this 
Act granting a constitution to New Zea- | primitive society, such a degree of “ enor. 
land,” which as far as he could collect, | mous lying?’’ Was that an ingredient 
could scarcely have arrived at that colony, necessary in a state of society of that kind? 
he thought, as it was a psychological cu-| It could be accounted for and vindicated 
riosity, he would stay to hear the answer |in an ancient society like ours. Not ten 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President | years ago a man could not ask in a court 
of the Board of Trade to the statement of | of justice for relief for the commission of 
the noble Lord. What was that reply ? | injuries without feigning to be in a position 
Why, the most astounding answer that ‘in which he never was, and which he never 
was ever made. It was an appeal to the | could occupy; but that was no reason why 
House to hurry into Committee, in a tone such a system of falsity should be intro. 
and spirit which would have induced any- | duced into a new colony. Why should the 
body ignorant of the facts to suppose political and legislative position of New 
that the noble Lord was merely retarding Zealand depend upon an assumption which 
the progress of important public business. | every one knew to be false ?—the assump- 
Who could have supposed that not eighteen tion that the inhabitants of New Zealand 
months ago, with a new Government form-| were in the enjoyment of a constitution 
ed, a Secretary of State, with regard to a/ sent out by a Secretary of State; which 
colony so interesting and so important as constitution was not in existence. Did 
New Zealand, should have sat down in his | anybody ever suppose the New Zealanders 
chair, and with his pen have coolly drawn | would enjoy the constitution that was pro- 


up a constitution which he sent out to a/mulgated at the end of 1846? Why, if 


Governor, who, the moment he received it, | the New Zealanders could profit by the in- 
found it was impossible to carry into | stitutions secured to them by this Bill, if it 
effect without endangering the allegi-| was not suspended at the end of this Ses- 
ance of that colony to the British Crown ? | sion, everybody must give them credit for 


New Zealand was a fine and most interest- | more ability, greater advantages, and more 
ing colony—a colony well known to the; experience than could ever be reckoned 
House of Commons—a colony well known! upon in that erude conception, now em- 
to the people of this country—not only for | balmed in the legislative museum, almost 


the advantages which it commercially gave, 
but by grants of public money, which, at 
the fag-end of the Session, were generally 
proposed to repair the blunders of Colonial 
Ministers. Some hon. Gentleman would 
remember how the last Session of Parlia- 
ment ended—how they were called upon 
for a considerable vote, in order to silence 
claimants, who ought not to have been si- 
lenced by such considerations, but who had 
suffered through the maladminstration of 
the colony. 
the new Parliament commence ? 
Bill to suspend a constitution—a constitu- 
tion acknowledged by the Government 
themselves to be a thing too ridiculous to 
defend. Why suspend it? He could 
only account for it upon the great principle 
of English law, that everything should 
proceed upon a fiction. They were going 
to introduce that principle of the ancient 
society of England into the modern colony 
of New Zealand. They were to be ** go- 
verned’’ there; they were to have “ legisla- 
tive councils ;’’ they were to have ‘‘ provin- 
cial councils ;’’ but they were, above all, 


And how did this Session of | 
With a} 


unprecedented for its odious absurdity. The 
suspended constitution was an enormous 
absurdity, perpetrated by a Government 
who ought, at least, to have acknowledged 
their error. They ought to have asked 
the House of Commons to abrogate their 
blunder. They might have said, “ We 
entered office in the most unexpected man- 
ner, and we determined to do something. 
We sent a constitution to a distant colony. 
Forget all this; and let us do what we 
can to effect that which is best for New 
Zealand.’’ That would have been an in- 
telligible position. It would not have been 
a more painful position than that which the 
Government occupied when they justified 
that transaction which last year was ac- 
knowledged in the House by the New Zea- 
land Company. All our affairs with that 
colony had been of the same suspicious and 
equivocal character. The House might be 
inclined to pardon and forget past errors; 
but the only compensation the Government 
could offer was, to guarantee that the fu- 
ture arrangements for the government of 
the colony should at least be conceived in 
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, prudent and practical spirit. They were|no discretion, for he was there ordered 
attempting by the proposed Act to saye the to divide certain parts of the said islands 
reputation of an individual Minister. Let | into municipal districts, and to constitute 
them save his reputation if they could by within such districts municipal corpora- 
their arguments and their appeals, but do tions. But those municipal institutions, 
not let them drag in the House of Com- however desirable they might be as a first 
mons, by a fiction, to be the means of vin- | step towards representative institutions, 
dicating an absurdity the most gross that | were not formed after the type of our own 


had been perpetrated for a long series of corporations; and he thought that a por- 


years, but the great evil of which was, | tion of the Governor’s objections applied 
not the mere grossness of the absurdity, 


but the fact of its leading the people on 
to future consequences, which the House | 
would soon have to acknowledge, and | 
He should have sup- | 


| especially to those institutions. He would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman either 
to withdraw the 5th Clause altogether, or 
to give the same discretionary power to the 
Governor with regard to municipal insti- 


again to rectify. , | Gor 
ported the noble Lord if he had called up- | tutions that he had with regard to the pro- 
on the House to testify their opinion upon | vincial legislative councils, which might 
the main question. As it was, he should | very easily be effected by a slight altera- 
support any one who would call for the | tion of the Sth Clause. He considered 
opinion of the House upon it; but if no di- | that the regulation with respect to voters, 
vision took place, he could only say, that | by which certain parties were to vote as a 
he had expressed his opinion upon the sub- | matter of right, while others were required 
ject; and he knew, from what had oc- | to produce certificates of qualification to 
curred in the colony of New Zealand, that | entitle them to the privilege, was caleu- 
the time was not far distant when they | lated to cause much ill feeling and dissa- 
should again have an opportunity of ex- | tisfaction. He trusted that his right hon. 
pressing their views with regard to it. Friend would leave discretionary power in 


Mr. V. SMITH did not rise to vindicate | the hands of the Governor to avoid that. 
the constitution which had been proposed | He must remémber, as that distinguished 
for New Zealand, but he must call the at- | 


statesman the late Lord Holland had said, 
that establishing a constitution was a work 
of time, and was not the invention of inge- 
oceasion with regard to it. In the year | nuity. Governor Grey was one of the 
1846 Parliament passed a Bill giving to | wisest, most discreet, and most vigorous 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies the | Governors they had ever had; and he be- 
most ample power to promulgate a consti- | lieved that the existence of the eolony as a 
tution for New Zealand, without any check | dependency of this country, depended 
whatever. In accordance with that power | mainly, if not entirely, upon that one man. 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies | He called upon the Government, then, not 
did prepare the constitution which had | to urge Governor Grey to establish institu- 
since been sent out; but though it was tions of which they knew not whether he 
printed, and laid upon the table of the | approved, whilst at the same time they left 
House during the whole of the Session of | him a most odious discretion — that of 
1847, neither the noble Lord the Member | granting certificates of respectability to 
for Falkirk (the Earl of Lincoln) nor the | those who were to become the voters under 
how. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. | the constitution. He thought it extremely 
Disraeli) made the slightest objection to it, | unfair to place a gentleman who had shown 
or diseovered one of those defects against | so much ability, energy, and zeal as Go- 
which they now remonstrated. The ob-|vernor Grey had shown, in such a posi- 
jection which he should make to the Bill | tion. 
was, that it did neither one thing nor the} Mr. LABOUCHIERE said, the subject 
other—that it did not give absolute power | which his right hon. Friend who had just 
to the Governor, but deprived him of pow- | sat down had brought under their consider- 
ers the loss of which was calculated to | ation properly belonged to the 5th Clause. 
cramp and confine his action. He would | As the matter had been brought forward, 
recommend the Government entirely to| however, he might state that though the 
withdraw the 5th Clause of the Bill. The | present Bill was doubtless framed upon the 
4th Clause, which they were discussing, | principle of giving a large discretion to the 
gave a discretionary power to the Go-} Governor, assisted by his Council, yet at 


tention of the House to the course which | 
Parliament had itself pursued on a former 


Yernor; but the 5th Clause gave him 
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hon. Friend had referred was one which 
the House might be left to determine. It 
was quite true that Governor Grey did ob- 
ject to the municipal institutions in the 
form in which they were originally pro- 
posed to be introduced; but he believed 
that in their present form, after the modi- 
fications which had been introduced, there 
would be no difficulty in the way of intro- 
ducing them. There were two provisions 
in the Bill which he thought quite met the 
Governor’s objections. The first gave 
power to the Governor to grant certificates 
to such of the natives as he thought fit, 
enabling them to vote for municipal pur- 
poses; and he was also entrusted with the 
power of modifying the elective franchise. 
Mr. AGLIONBY said, he hoped no 
party feeling would be indulged on this oc- 
casion, but that hon. Members on both 
sides would do their best to promote the 
welfare of this colony. It seemed to be 
assumed that the constitution was the work 
of the House of Commons; but the consti- 
tution was not contained in any Bill. The 
history of the constitution, he believed, 
was the following. A Bill was brought 
in, at the very end of the Session, under 
pressure from all sides of the House, to 


give a free constitution to New Zealand, 
and it was left to the Colonial Department 
to carry out what was understood to be the 
wish of all parties. During the recess, the 
then Secretary of the Colonies did devote 
his attention to the subject, and produced 
the constitution in the shape in which it 


had been sent out. He waited upon the 
Secretary for the Colonies with a deputa- 
tion, and they pointed out to him the ob- 
jections which they entertained to the con- 
stitution. He thought at the time that it 
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large bodies, carrying with them their re. 
ligion, their education, and all their jp. 
stitutions. Let them take for example the 
settlement of Otago, which was now in faet 
a Scotch colony. The distinction could 
not exist there, for there were not more 
than forty-two natives in the whole colony, 
So also in Nelson there was a very small 
fraction of natives; and in the whole of the 
Middle Island, which was as large as Eng. 
Jand, there were only 1,200 natives; and 
when they were so few in comparison with 
the settlers, he should not be at all afraid 
of extending the franchise to them. It 
had been said, that they had better abolish 
the constitution, in preference to suspend. 
ing it. He confessed he thought it better, 
especially with such a Governor as Captain 
Grey, to have a clause such as this, en. 
abling the Governor to enact as soon as he 
pleased what was called a ‘‘ despotic Go- 
vernment.”’ If ever there was a man to 
whom such powers might be entrusted, 
they might be entrusted to Governor Grey, 
though it must be confessed by so doing, 
they placed that gentleman in a somewhat 
invidious position. He hoped that some 
pledge would be given that Government 
would before long advise a species of self- 
government. Of all the curses that ever 
fell upon our colonies, the worst was to be 
subject to constant suspense. 

Sir R. PEEL: The right hon.’ Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade earnestly re- 
commended the House not to waste time 
in discussion, but at once to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Bill; but it ap- 
pears to me that the adoption of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s advice has had the effect 
of involving us in some inconvenience; be- 
cause those Members who were anxious to 


would not work; but he was not sure that | offer general observations upon the ques- 
it would not have been better to have al-| tion, could better have done so in the 
lowed it to remain as it was, with all its de- | House, than upon a particular clause in 
fects and imperfections, than to interfere Committee. I wish myself to offer a few ob- 
with it now to the great disappointment of servations upon the general question raised 
the settlers. It was not improbable, that | by the introduction of this Bill. 1 must 
in the southern part of the island all the | confess that the perusal of the papers 
machinery had been prepared for carrying | which have been presented to the House, 
the constitution into effect; and even if it | has left a painful impression on my mind 
had not come into actual operation, still it} as to the position of affairs in New Zea- 
would be a grievous disappointment and land. It appears that the native inhabi- 
vexation to all parties in New Zealand to | tants of this colony have attained to a high 
have lost a constitution which they thought | point of intelligence; and that they possess 
was just within their reach, and which the | warlike habits, courage, and military skill, 
colonists believed would have afforded them | which render it most advisable that seru- 
the means of setting themselves free from | pulous good faith’ should be observed with 
arbitrary power. The settlers had all gone | respect to all engagements entered into 
from this country within the last seven or 'with them. I heard with the utmost 58 
eight years; and they had gone out in tisfaction from the right hon, Gentleman, 
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that no assignable difference of opinion 
exists between Earl Grey and Governor 
Grey in respect to that most fruitful sub- 
rect of angry discussion, the settlement of 
jand question. I take it for granted, that 
the right hon. Gentleman has received 
communications which assure him that no 
such difference exists. Indeed, in looking 
at the facts of the case, as presented by 
the papers, it is hardly possible to suppose 
that any difference upon so important a 

int can exist. The construction which 
Governor Grey has put upon the claim of 
the New Zealand Company on the one 
side, and on the case of the natives on the 
other, is printed in the papers before us. 
It has been published, and will be sent to 
the colony with the knowledge of the 
House of Commons — it will become noto- 
rious to the inhabitants of New Zealand; 
and, under these circumstances, I say it 
vill be impossible to make Governor Grey 
responsible for the government of the co- 
lony if he is to attempt to put a less liberal 
and more limited construction upon the 
caim of the natives than that which he 
has done. Governor Grey says in his de- 
spatch of April 7— 

“Tshould also observe, that the position I un- 
derstand to be adopted by the New Zealand Com- 
pany’s agent, that if tracts of land are not in ac- 
tual occupation and cultivation by the natives, we 
have, therefore, a right to take possession of them, 
appears to me to require one important limita- 
tion. The natives do not support themselves solely 
by cultivation ; but from fern-root, from fishing, 
from eel ponds, from taking ducks, from hunting 
wild pigs—for which they require extensive runs 
—and by such like pursuits. To deprive them of 
their wild lands, and to limit them to lands for 
the purpose of cultivation, is, in fact, to cut off 
from them some of their most important means 
of subsistence; and they cannot be readily and 
abruptly forced into becoming a solely agricultural 
people,” 

The Governor adds these emphatic words:— 

“Such an attempt would be unjust; and it 
must, for the present, fail, because the natives 
would not submit to it; indeed they could not do 
80, for they are not yet, to a sufficient extent, pro- 
vided even with the most simple agricultural im- 
Plements ; nor have they been instructed in the 
use of them, To attempt to force suddenly such a 
system upon them will plunge the country again 
into distress and war.” 


That opinion was published, and would be 
known by the natives of New Zealand ; 
and, therefore, it is impossible to believe 
that there can exist any practical differ- 
ence between the Executive and the Go- 
Yernor of the colony upon that point. 
he coincidence of opinion between the 
‘wo authorities affords the happy omen of 
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the satisfactory adjustment of the question. 
The only observation I intend to make 
with reference to the debates is, that the 
former Secretary for the Colonies, my 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) was most un- 
justly censured in this House for the con- 


| struction which he put upon the Treaty of 


Waitangi —a construction which now ap- 
pears to be universally adopted. In the 
present situation of the colony, anything 
which I say will be, of course, more in the 
way of friendly suggestion than with the 
view of imputing blame to the Govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Ministers must be 
best acquainted with the state of affairs in 
New Zealand, and nothing could be more 
unwise than to embarrass their decision by 
obligatory advice. In my opinion, the 
best course to take would be, to abolish 
the present constitution, without raising a 
doubt as to the wish of this House and the 
Government to establish ultimately repre- 
sentative government in New Zealand. 
My opinion remains unchanged, that the 
colony can better conduct its own affairs 
through representative institutions than we 
can manage them for it. If there could 
exist a doubt upon this point, it must be 
removed, when we find that the Home Go- 
vernment sent out a constitution to the co- 
lony, the very foundation of which—the 
elective franchise — could not be establish- 
ed, because there was not a single native 
who possessed the qualification we required 
from him, namely, the ability to read and 
write the English language. I think, then, 
that the Government would have acted 
wisely if they had merely abrogated the 
existing constitution, and, to leave no 
doubt as to the future intention of Parlia- 
ment, had inserted in the preamble a de- 
claration that it was intended to give the 
colony a new one as soon as the Govern- 
ment had an opportunity of consulting 
with their Governor, in whom they justly 
reposed the utmost confidence, as to the 
principle on which it should be founded. 
Why not authorise the Governor to pro- 
ceed forthwith to establish municipal insti- 
tutions on a principle of fairness to the in- 
habitants of all classes? By these means 
you would guarantee the free expression of 
public opinion, and protect one class from 
injury arising from the undue preponder- 
ance of another. At the same time, I ad- 
vise you to avoid as carefully as possible 
saying anything about the principle on 
which you mean to proceed. Wait until 
you get the Governor’s opinion before you 
say anything about the principles of the 
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British constitution as applicable to New 
Zealand. I retain my opinion that muni- 
cipal institutions, which will give the in- 
habitants of New Zealand large powers for 
managing their own affairs, by local taxa- 
tion for local objects, would form the best 
germ for free institutions to be subse- 
quently imparted; and I see no reason 
why, in many parts of the colony, if not in 
all, municipal institutions should not be im- 
mediately formed. The disadvantage at- 
tending the suspension of the constitution 
during five years is, that you leave the 
question in an unsettled state during the 
whole of that time. Would you venture 
to put in the preamble of the reasons on 
which you act, what is to be found in the 
information which the Governor has com- 
municated to you? Would you say, 
«* Whereas the Governor of New Zealand, 
in whose integrity and ability the greatest 
confidence may be placed, has represented 
that Her Majesty’s native subjects in New 
Zealand will certainly be exceedingly in- 
dignant at finding that they are placed in 
a position of inferiority to the European 
population ;’” and whereas, ‘‘ at present, 
the natives are quite satisfied with the 
form of government now existing, and 
as the chiefs have always ready access 
to the Governor, and their represen- 
tations are carefully heard and consider- 
ed, they have practically a voice in the 
Government, and of this they are well 
aware: but under the proposed constitution 
they would lose their power, and the Go- 
vernor would lose his influence over them;”’ 
and whereas, ‘‘ whatever form of govern- 
ment it may be determined ultimately to 
bestow upon the northern colony of New 
Zealand, it would be desirable in the first 
place that it should not be such as to render 
it doubtful whether the large native popu- 
lation will submit to it; and secondly, that 
so long as the Governor has so formidable 
and numerous a race to control, it is ne- 
cessary not only that he should have the 
power by his negative of preventing any 
measures being passed which might result 
in rebellion, but that he also requires to 
be in possession of the active power of 
carrying such measures as are essential 
for the welfare and pacification of the na- 
tive race?’’ Those are the reasons on 
which the Government are about to sus- 
pend the constitution of New Zealand. 
What, then, will be the feeling of the na- 
tive population, if you hold out to them 
that there is a possibility of that constitu- 
tion being reimposed at the end of five 
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years? Why run this risk for the purpose 
of applying a salve to the pride of a Seere. 
tary of State? If it be really intended tp 
reimpose the constitution at the end of 
five years, what, in that case, would be 
the position of the colony if Governor Grey 
has accurately described the feelings of 
the natives? Let us tell Governor Grey 
to proceed, in the first instance, to estab. 
lish municipal institutions, including within 
them the native population, on fair and 
just principles, and afterwards communi. 
cate with him as to the best mode of ap- 
plying institutions to the colony ona larger 
scale. Tell the natives that they shall 
have free institutions, but do not tell them 
that the elective franchise you now propose 
for municipal purposes is that the Governor 
should name the electors. I deprecate 
the candour with which you publish these 
things. After telling the natives that they 
would have the happiness of living under 
the British constitution, you find that you 
cannot adopt the English principle, and you 
adopt another. You do away with what 
you first established, and in the meantime 
you substitute something else. What idea 
will the natives have of the English con- 
stitution, if they regard as the English 
constitution what you now propose? The 
Governor is to give a certificate of re- 
spectability. He is to determine who are 
to form the elective body; and for the 
power of ‘‘ reading and writing in the 
English language” the Governor is to sub- 
stitute a certificate of respectability, which 
is to decide the right of voting. I believe 
Governor Grey to be above the ordinary 
motives by which Governors are actuated. 
If he were an ordinary Governor he would 
be unwilling to give the elective franchise 
largely to the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. The qualification of natives to be 
electors is so far to depend on the opinion 
of the Governor, that they possess “ the 
intelligence necessary for qualifying them 
to take a part in the administration of 
local affairs.’ The English would, by this 
proposed regulation, have a right abso- 
lutely to the municipal franchise, while 
the qualification of the natives would be 
made to depend on the opinion of the Go- 
vernor. Do not call this the English con 
stitution; and what I complain of is the 
candour of your revelations. If you give 
to the executive authorities the power of 
determining who are ‘‘ faithful subjects of 
Her Majesty, possessing the intelligence 
necessary for qualifying them to take 
part in the administration of local affairs, 
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| will venture to say that in nine out of 
ten municipal corporations you will make 
the elective franchise depend on the opinion 
of the mayor as to the degree of intelli- 
gence of the parties, and as to their quali- 
feation to ‘‘ take a part in the administra- 
tion of local affairs.” Under such cireum- 
stances I will predict the general complex- 
ion of the elective body. I can foretell 


that the majority will be in favour of the 
opinions of the mayor. This regulation is 
to apply to the natives; and as to foreign- 
ers of Huropean origin, it is stated in Karl 
Grey’s despatch to Governor Grey that 


_* these settlers are said to be in general intel- 
ligent, as well as industrious and orderly, although 
they may not be able to read and write the Eng- 
lish language; and, as a general rule, you will 
maturally grant certificates to all of this class who 
apply for them, unless for special reasons which 
appear to your mind sufficient to justify their be- 
ing withheld.” 


Js such a measure calculated to enable the 
natives to form a notion of a representa- 
tive government? I do strongly wish that 
you should establish the qualification ac- 
cording to one universal principle. If the 
natives are so intelligent as Governor Grey 
represents them to be, and if among the 
young chiefs there are men of great pride, 
we shall have not only their courage but 
their pride to combat, when they begin to 
understand what sort of constitutional pri- 
vileges have been conceded to them—when 
they learn that every Englishman shall 
have a right to the municipal franchise, 
and every foreigner, except for special rea- 
sons, but that the natives shall not unless 
they have got in their pocket a certificate 
of respectability. It would be better, with 
a view not to offend their feelings of pride, 
to establish one equitable rule of qualifica- 
tion in which all parties would be embraced. 
These are my general impressions, which 
Ihave stated to the House, with the view 
of offering my advice, and not for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the Government, for 
whose difficult position I make allowance. 
I beg the Government to consider whether 
itwould not be better to make some ge- 
neral declaration for the purpose of putting 
on record our feeling in favour of the esta- 
blishment of representative government in 
New Zealand as soon as possible; to take 
of the shoulders of Governor Grey the in- 
cumbrance of this constitution of 1846; 
and to let him proceed at once to the 
establishment of municipal institutions, 
making in respect to them no distinction 
between European and native blood, but 
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dealing with the population as on the foot- 
ing of British subjects. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE observed, that 
there would be very few who would not be 
able to read and write the English lan- 
guage, and who would be debarred from 
the franchise. Those to whom the ques- 
tion of certificates would apply were partly 
foreigners—chiefly Frenchmen, settled in 
some o ithese districts, very few in number 
—and partly aborigines. He thought that 
by givingt his power to the Governor, the 
certificates would be given to every body 
of character. As to the more important 
question whether they ought to suspend the 
constitution, or at once to abrogate it, he 
still continued of opinion that it was more 
desirable they should suspend it. In the 
case of Newfoundland, where a very popu- 
lar constitution had been given, and it was 
thought advisable afterwards to modify the 
constitution, the course which was taken 
was not to repeal the constitution, but to 
suspend it, and to enact a temporary con- 
stitution. In Canada, although Parliament 
determined to alter the constitution, yet in 
the first instance it was suspended. He 
thought the natives would have confidence 
in the Government of this country that 
they would do them justice after they had 
seen that the constitution had been with- 
drawn and suspended for the purpose of 
conciliating their feelings. It was scarcely 
to be expected that the House would refuse 
its assent to a Bill of this nature, having 
for its object the real good of the colony, 
and particularly when it was recollected 
how much the rights of the New Zealanders 
had been respected by this country. If 
the constitution were for a time suspended, 
the House might depend upon it that the 
Government would in the meantime adopt 
every measure necessary for securing the 
freedom and the prosperity of all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in New Zealand. 

Captain HARRIS considered the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government a great misfortune, because he 
believed that if he were present and had 
listened to the arguments that had been 
urged by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, as well as by other hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, he 
would have seen the propriety of repealing 
the constitution, instead of allowing it to 
stand over for a term of five years. It 
was impossible to read the despatches of 
Governor Grey without seeing that he de- 
precated, as distinctly as any hon. Members 
in that House, the extended constitution at 
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present existing in New Zealand. He (Cap- 
tain Harris) had been struck by one or two 
remarks that fell from the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire, in reference to the 
legislative duties that had to be discharged 
by a portion of the colony. He could speak 
from an intimate knowledge and acquaint- 
ance which he had with individuals residing 
in the colonies, that those duties were found 
to work very prejudicially to those on whom 
those duties devolved; that they were ob- 
liged to leave their counting houses, &c., 
and travel several miles for the purpose of 
attending to the public concerns of their 
colony. He hoped the Government would 
devise some method by which such parties 
might be permitted to attend more to the 
transaction of their own affairs, as some 
felt the duties to be almost ruinous to their 
professions. He would entreat the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite to repeal the con- 
stitution at once. If at the end of two or 
three years Governor Grey should state in 
his despatch that he saw no objection to 
the restoration of the constitution, he (Cap- 
tain Harris) would be very happy to give 
his vote in that House for its restoration. 
If the House, however, divided on the 
question now before them, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the Amendment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth had indulged 
in a good deal of wit at the expense of the 
provision of the measure which regulated 
the qualification for the franchise, and gave 
discretion to the Governor in giving certifi- 
cates to persons of good character, although 
they could neither read nor write the Eng- 
lish language; and the right hon. Baronet 
seemed to think that that would be placing 
the Governor in an exceedingly invidious 
position; but if the right hon. Baronet 
would again refer to the papers, he would 
see that this power of granting or refusing 
the certificate was given to the Governor 
at this own request, with a view to the ad- 
vantage of the colony. In page 49, it 
would be seen by reference to the despatch 
of Earl Grey, that this discretionary power 
of the Governor as to the certificates was 
intended as an advantage, and calculated 
to extend the privileges of the franchise, 
for after alluding to the condition that none 
but those who could read and write Eng- 
lish should enjoy that advantage, the de- 
spatch to Governor Grey goes on to say— 

“ T have upon the whole, thought it best to ad- 
vise, not that this charter should be altered by re- 
moving this restriction, but that you should have 
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a discretionary power to dispense with it, Yoy 
will, therefore, be empowered to grant to such 
persons as you may consider to deserve the privi. 
lege, certificates that although they may not hy 
able to read or write the English language, they are 
good and faithful subjects of Her Majesty, 

sing the intelligence necessary for qualifying them 
to take a part in the administration of local af 
fairs ; and the possession of such a certificate yl] 
entitle the occupier of a tenement of adequate 
value, though he may not be able to fulfil the gop. 
dition of reading and writing the English lan 

to be placed on the register of the borough, and t 
exercise his franchise. This measure will apply 
as you will not fail to observe, in the first place, 
to foreigners of European origin (naturalised ac. 
cording to the colonial laws). These settlers are 
said to be generally intelligent as well as indus. 
trious and orderly, although they may not be able 
to read and write the English language ; and asa 
general rule you will naturally grant certificates 
to all of this class who apply for them, unless for 
special reasons which appear to your mind sufi. 
cient to justify their being withheld. It will ap 
ply, in the next place, to the natives occupying 
tenements within the limits of boroughs; and it 
was with a view to these that the restriction was 
originally cenceived. With respect to them you 
have recommended, in your despatch of the 3rd of 
May, that the Governor should be empowered from 
time to time to name certain natives who should 
have the privilege. It is the object of the addi- 
tional instructions which you will receive to carry 
into effect this recommendation, and accordingly 
the granting or withholding certificates to the na 
tives, will be a matter on whish you must exercise 
your own discretion.” 


It would be seen, therefore, that the dis- 
cretionary power was recommended by 
Governor Grey himself, and would have a 
tendency to extend the franchise to New 
Zealanders, even though they should not 
be able to read or write English. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
a question of this kind, as to whether they 
should repeal or suspend the constitution, 
was one of very great importance, and it 
was most desirable that with relation to 
such a subject we should come before the 
natives of New Zealand with clean hands. 
But this country had already acted falsely 
towards them. It commenced with the 
assumption that the whole country be 
longed to them, save what had been pur- 
chased from them, and eventually it turned 
round and said that the whole islands, un- 
less what the New Zealanders absolutely 
cultivated, belonged to England, It ap 
peared to him to be as great a piece of 
oppression as ever was practised even by 
the most arbitary Government. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES thought 
it was impossible that the hon, Member 
who had just sat down had devoted sufi 
cient attention to the subject, or he would 
see that his idea as to the treatment which 
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the New Zealanders had received, and the 
faith which had been observed by them, 
could not be borne out. The hon. Mem- 
per had evidentally alluded to what was 
called the Treaty of Waitangi; but they 
all knew that as regarded the southern 

rtion of the Northern Island and the 
Middle Island, it was not pretended that 
any chiefs possessing property in those 
districts were parties to the treaty. Let 
the treaty be as solemn and as absolutely 
binding as they pleased, it could still refer 
only to those chiefs who were individually 
parties to it; and as it was impossible to give 
that treaty a power to bind other chiefs, 
as it would be to give to an engagement 
made by the Queen of England a right to 
bind the King of France by the terms of 
thatengagement. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth had said a great 
deal about the constitution; but he (Mr. 
Milnes) could not help feeling that it came 
with a bad grace from one who, when at the 
head of the Government, refused a constitu- 
tion to the white colonists of New Zealand, 
but who now reproached the present Govern- 
ment with not being absolutely inclined to 
include the whole native population of an 
uncivilised island within provisions of a con- 
stitution proposed to be granted to the Eu- 
ropean colonists there. -So far as the in- 
terests of the natives were concerned, he 
would remark that he believed there was 
no instance of a native population in the 
history of colonisation who had been treated 
with the same consideration which this 
country had exhibited towards the native 
population of New Zealand. If they com- 
pared the treatment which the red men of 
North America received from the white 
colonists—if they compared the treatment 
which the Indians of America received 
from the Spaniards and Portuguese—they 
would perceive at once the different treat- 
ment which was adopted towards them as 
compared with that which was adopted 
towards the New Zealanders. There never 
had, in fact, been a greater attempt made 
to improve the condition of the natives than 
that which had been made in New Zea- 
land, at the same time that the endeavour 
was made to raise up a prosperous English 
colony. With respect to reading and writ- 
ing English, the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir R. Peel) would see that such a 
qualification for the franchise was one that 
could not exclude any native who wished, 
by educating himself, so far to qualify him- 
self for the rights and privileges possessed 
by his British fellow-subjects. He ap- 
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proved of this measure, because he thought 
it was necessary, and because it wisely 
gave a wide discretion to the Governor, 
and a temporary transmission of power, 
which was calculated to be. highly useful. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS wished to know 
what right we had to sovereignty in the 
part of New Zealand included in the Treaty 
of Waitangi, if that treaty were not held 
sacred? Supremacy was obtained by first 
discovery, or by treaty: if they wished to 
rely on the former, why did they make a 
treaty ? If they relied on the latter, what 
became of the claim on the ground of first 
discovery ? He regarded such a treaty 
just as binding as the Treaty of Utrecht; 
and he should always continue to hold the 
rights of the brown man in New Zealand 
in as sacred a light as the rights of the 
white man in other parts of the world. 

Mr. HUTT said, that the relation in 
which he stood to settlers and other in- 
habitants of New Zealand, was such as to 
render him disinclined to allow this discus- 
sion to close without making some observa- 
tions upon the subject before the Commit- 
tee. It was no light matter to suspend the 
constitution of New Zealand; but he hoped 
that the Government did not intend the 
suspension to continue for so long a period. 
Five years in the history of a colony was a 
period of greater length and importance 
than those who were unaccustomed to such 
subjects were apt to imagine. The intelli- 
gence of this suspension would be received 
by the colonists in New Zealand with sus- 
picion and regret; and he did not think 
that this Bill would be held any consolation 
by them. He did trust that the Govern- 
ment would seriously consider, after the 
passing of the present Bill, the necessity of 
giving the British people of these islands a 
constitution such as they had a right to 
expect. 

Mr. SCOTT hoped, for the general sake 
of the House and the country, that the 
Treaty of Waitangi should be respected and 
maintained in the spirit in which it was 
conceived, namely, that the forests and 
estates of all the chiefs and tribes should 
be guaranteed to them eollectively and in- 
dividually. He would not have alluded to 
this subject, were it not that a person 
holding high official position had given ex- 
pression to doctrines completely at variance 
with the provisions of that treaty, and were 
it not that their promulgation had given 
rise to much anxiety in the colony. The 
doctrines to which he alluded were con- 
tained in Earl Grey’s despatch of the 30th 
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of November, 1847, in which he stated 
his detemination ‘‘ that the theory of the 
ownership by tribes of unoccupied land 
should not be made the basis of any future 
transactions.’’ He contended that this de- 
termination was at precise variance with 
the Treaty of Waitangi; and he trusted 
as far as the land question was concerned, 
between the natives and the European 
settlers, that it might be made known to 
them that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment and of that House to carry out 
the treaty in a fair and liberal spirit. There 
was also one other point to which he de- 
sired to draw the attention of the House. 
Much discontent and animosity had arisen 
between the natives and the settlers from 
the fact that the former were not allowed 
to barter their lands to any one but the 
Government, who having received it at the 
rate of twopence or fourpence per acre, 
would not part with it under twenty shil- 
lings per acre; the consequence of which 
was that the natives felt that the Crown 
had obtained their land at an inferior price, 
and that they had not been justly dealt 
with. In conclusion he would request Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider well 
whether they would only suspend the con- 
stitution for five years, or whether it would 
not be better to repeal the constitution 
altogether, and leave it to that House to 
determine when thére might be a more 
fitting opportunity to confer one more suit- 
able. 

Clauses 5 and 6 were agreed to. 

The House resumed. Report to be re- 
ceived. 


SUPPLY—MR. ANSTEY. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER moved, that the House should go 
into Committee of Supply. Thiswas merely 
a formal Motion in order to enable his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), on Friday, 
to make his financial statement. Next 
week there would be another Supply night, 
when the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. C. Anstey) would come be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. URQUHART: I believe, Sir, that 
when a question of Supply is to be dis- 
cussed, it is the usage of this House to 
entertain one of grievances. If this is an 
hour not too late for Supply to be gone 
into, it is perhaps not too late also for 
grievances to be gone into; and if it is 
too late for grievances to be gone into, it 
may be also too late for Supply to be gone 
into. I will put it to the House whether 
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the Order of the Day shall be now pro- 
ceeded with, or an adjournment take place, 
I will put it to the House whether it is not 
late enough for the House to adjourn, | 
will not now refer more particularly to the 
means that were adopted on the former 
occasion to get rid of the Motion of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Youghal; but it is notorious to the House 
that means were taken by the Government 
to get rid of this question. I do not wish, 
Sir, to stand in the way of public business 
most certainly; but I think the occasion 
does afford the opportunity of getting a 
hearing. I beg to say that I do persist 
in moving the adjournment of the House 
if the question of Supply is to be gone 
into; and I leave my Motion in the hands 
of the House. 

Mr. W. S. O'BRIEN: Sir, I beg to 
second the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
and I will state to the House the grounds 
upon which I do so. I confess that I think 
a great injustice has been done to the hon. 
and learned Member who brought forward 
this Motion by the Government. They 
did not keep a House, whereas they might 
have done so if they had chosen. I have 
been in this House long enough to know 
the means that were taken to count it out 
on the former occasion. For my part, I 
have formed no opinion upon the subject 
of the charge against the noble Lord; at 
the same time, I am here as a juryman to 
listen to a charge. That charge, Sir, is 
the gravest that can possibly be made 
against a Minister of the Crown. If that 
charge can be substantiated, I say that 
the noble Lord is put upon his defence 
upon grounds that are worthy to be con- 
sidered by this House; and I really was 
surprised to find that the Government 
should resort to a Parliamentary trick for 
the purpose of getting rid of a charge in- 
volving the character of the noble Lord. 
Under these circumstances, Sir, I beg 
to second the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Stafford. 

Loro DUDLEY STUART: Sir, I 
wish very much that my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Urquhart) had not moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. I really would wish 
that the question relating to this Motion 
should be thoroughly gone into. I wish, 
Sir, that the Government, when this Mo- 
tion came on the other night, had not 
resorted to the expedient of counting out 
the House, notwithstanding they have 
taken that course. But I do think that 
the object of my hon. and learned Friend 
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(Mr, Anstey) may be much better attained 
by not offering obstruction to the public 
business of the House. I should recom- 
mend that the hon. and learned Member 
yould not persist in a course of that kind. 
Atthe same time, I must say that, as a 
Member of Parliament, I think he has a 
most perfect and most undoubted right 
to make the Motion of which he has 
given notice; and I think that we are all 
pound, and most of all the Government, 
and more than all my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
I think that we are all bound to see that 
the hon. Member for Youghal has a fair 
and impartial hearing; because, however 
unpopular this Motion may be in the House 
(and I think it is vain to disguise from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that it is so), 
however much people may have adopted 
preconceived notions upon the subject, I am 
sure that a thorough discussion is necessary 
inorder to set the matter at rest. It is not 
for me to suggest any ideas to my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs; but at the same time, if I 
entertained the notions of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Youghal, 
I should be as determined as he is—not 
indeed, perhaps, to obstruct the business 
when the House is about to discuss a sub- 
ject of importance—but I should certainly 
be as determined as he can possibly be to 
bring the subject under the notice of Par- 
lament. I am not now called upon to 
express any opinion upon the subject; it 
will be enough for me to do so after I have 
heard the whole of the arguments—after 
Ihave heard the accusations, and after I 
have listened to the answer of the noble 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
But with regard to any impression that 
may exist, I will state that I am in the 
habit of exchanging courtesies with the 
noble Lord; I have received kindnesses 
from him; I have been proud and happy 
to receive them; and it is impossible that 
Tean do that if I at all participate in the 
impressions which my hon. Friends (Mr. 
Anstey and Mr. Urquhart) must conscien- 
tiously entertain before bringing forward 
such a charge. At the same time, I did 
feel great surprise the other night when 
I found how this Motion was got rid of; 
because I believe now that measures were 
resorted to which were perfectly Parlia- 
mentary, I dare say, but which I do not 
think, undér the circumstances, were at 
all creditable to the Government. I will 
only say this—that if I had been in the 
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position of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs—be- 
cause, disguise it as you will, it comes to 
this, that an hon. and learned Member of 
Parliament, using his right as a repre- 
sentative of the people, sent here by his 
constituents, does feel it to be his duty 
to bring a direct and distinct charge 
against a Minister of the Crown—what- 
ever may be our impressions upon this 
charge, I say that my hon. and learned 
Friend has a perfect right to bring it under 
the notice of the House; and I must say 
that I think that a charge against the 
conduct of a Minister of the Crown ought 
not to be endeavoured to be got rid of by 
any undue means, such as those that were 
resorted to on Tuesday night last. It 
must surely always be desired that fair 
play should be done to every man, whether 
he be an accuser or a defender—if he 
be a Member of the Opposition, or a Minis- 
ter of the Crown; and I will say this, that 
however desirous I might have been to 
have left the House, I certainly did stay in 
order to be present; and I would have 
endeavoured to induce other hon. Mem- 
bers had I known of the attempt that was 
to be made. I do not think it was at all 
creditable, I must say, for those who have 
the power of influencing other hon. Mem- 
bers, to ask them to stay away. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] Some hon. Gentlemen say ‘‘ No, 
no!”’ They do not believe that such could 
be done as a person connected with the 
Government asking others to go out of 
the House. I was asked myself by an 
hon. Gentleman individually, and which I 
refused, and expressed my astonishment 
that such a request should have been 
made to me. I found that I was only 
laughed at. And my noble Friend must 
excuse me for now saying, that being 
attacked in the way that he was, then I 
should have been very glad if he could 
have made atriumphant defence. Let my 
noble Friend hear the arguments of the 
hon. Gentleman, let him tear his argu- 
ments to ribands, let him confound himn— 
but do not let him, if it is only for his 
own character, shuffle out of the accusa- 
tion. I cannot help saying, at the same 
time, that I hope my hon. and learned 
Friend will come to some understanding 
with the Government. I do not think it is 
very difficult to do so, and I do not think 
the Government ought to be anxious to 
avoid the subject. 1 have said that that 
is not the way I should act; but let my 
hon. and learned Friend take a regular 
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Motion day on which to make this Mo- 
tion. That would be the more regular 
way. It may be a long way off—let him 
take as long a day as he can—let him 
give my noble Friend a reprieve—and 
then I dare say there will be no diffi- 
culty. I have endeavoured to induce him 
to do that in order to forward the public 
business; and if I had any influence with 
the Government, it would be to induce 
them to come to an understanding with 
him, so as to do every thing in their power 
to facilitate his bringing forward this Mo- 
tion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will take the advice which my 
noble Friend (Lord Dudley Stuart) gives 
him, the Government will do their best 
to keep a House for the hon. Gentle- 
man on any Notice day on which he 
likes to bring forward his Motion. For 
my part, I admit that I was not in the 
House the other night. I came down after 
having gone to get a mouthful to eat, and 
I found that the House had been counted 
out. I was not cognisant of any attempt 
to count gut the House. I believe the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will take the re- 


gular céurse, if he now allows the House 
to go into the question of Supply, and 
brings his Motion forward on a Motion 
night. He will do this, if he is desirous to 
further that which is matter of public in- 


terest. I only ask it for the public con- 
venience. 

Mr. O’GORMAN MAHON: With a 
desire for fair play, I think I may express 
a hope that my hon. and learned Friend 
will withdraw his Motion for this evening. 
With reference to the allusions made to the 
counting out, I must remind the House 
that it had been expressly told him by the 
hon. Member for Montrose that if he did 
upon that occasion, when both sides of this 
House had assembled upon the question 
which presented itself for discussion before 
this House, not only interesting to this 
House, but to the community at large— 
to England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in 
which all our feelings were wrapped and 
wound up—the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was solicited by both sides to withdraw 
his Motion with an express promise that 
if he did so, he would get a full and fair 
hearing, and he refused to do so. Having 
refused to listen to the advice expressed 
and conveyed to him by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, I, for one, who 
would have heard him with patience, with 
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the same spirit of impartiality that the 
noble Lord (Lord D. Stuart) professes he 
desires to keep up—l felt so hurt by this 
course, and which so vitally interfered with 
the matter in which we were so interested 
(the Debate on the Jewish Disabilities Bill) 
that I exercised all the power I possessed ty 
induce Members to retire from this House, 
for the purpose of marking my disapproval 
of any one who would assume to himself, in 
opposition to the concurrent wishes of both 
sides of the House, anything like a factious 
course of conduct. I now state that I did 
induce every man that I possibly could to 
withdraw, knowing this—that the course 
that the hon. and learned Member sug. 
gested and attempted to pursue was ealeu. 
lated to do mischief to a fair and impartial 
hearing, which he pretended to desire, 
For if the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
on the opposite side of the House is in the 
slightest degree obnoxious to the charges 
and accusations that the hon. and learned 
Member alleges against him, it will be the 
duty of this House to scrutinise them 
closely, and to punish them with severity 
if the noble Lord be guilty. But it was 
impossible, under the cireumstances under 
which he brought forward the question the 
other night, that either a fair or impartial 
hearing could have been given to the hon. 
and learned Member, in consequence of the 
interference by his Motion in opposition to 
the unanimous wish of both sides of the 
House. It is under these circumstances, 
Sir, that I unite with the noble Lord (Lord 
D. Stuart) in praying that my hon. and 
learned Friend will withdraw his Motion 
now, and on the first convenient day he 
will get, I hope, the opportunity of making 
out his charges against the Foreign Seere- 
tary. 

Mr. ANSTEY: Before I speak on the 
question of adjournment, Sir, | wish to 
know from you whether that will consti- 
tute an objection to my being heard by 
and by upon my Motion, because at pre 
sent I wish to speak merely in reply to 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of ad- 
journment is a separate question. The hon. 
Member is at liberty to speak upon both. 

Mr. ANSTEY: Sir, in answer to the 
appeal which has been made to me by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have to say 
that, at an early period of the evening, 
gave Her Majesty’s Ministers an ample op- 
portunity to afford me some security, 


I should have all that I desired, a fair 
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Supply— 
pearing. I asked no indulgence from either 
side of the House. I knew that in the po- 
sition in which I was placing myself, I was 
entitled to no indulgence ; but I was en- 
titled, and I am entitled to justice ; and 
that I demand. I therefore gave the noble 
Lord at the head of the Treasury an ample 
opportunity to offer me some assurance 
that should be satisfactory. It was my 
desire not to obstruct the business of the 
House either on this occasion, or on 
Friday next, it having been conveyed to 
me that to persevere in my Motion 
would be to effect the postponement of 
the Vote of Supply to-night, and, with 
the Vote of Supply, the financial state- 
ment on Friday. No such assurance was 
iven me. I then gave notice that I 
should at any hour to-night bring on my 
Motion. The notice was received with 
silence, and, as I thought, it was acqui- 
esced in by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell): consequently I have been here 
ever since, at great inconvenience, with 
other hon. Members, for the mere purpose 
of this Motion; and now, at the eleventh 
hour, or rather at the last hour, the 
right hon. Gentleman comes forward in 
a manner which leaves me in doubt whe- 
ther he is serious or not, to propose to 
me that I shall surrender the slender ad- 
vantage I possess—the only one that I 
have been able to secure—on the chance 
of my being able to bring on my Motion 
by and by, on a day not to be fixed by 
Government, but by me; in which case 
Government will endeavour to prevent hon. 
Members from quitting the House. I am 
afraid I know what that chance is worth, 
and the right hon. Gentleman knows it 
too. But if the right hon. Gentleman will 
give me this assurance—that he will name 
aday next week for a Vote of Supply, 
and name it at such an hour, and give it 
such a place in the Orders of the Day as 
will give me reasonable hope that I shall 
not be again exposed to the contingency 
of such an appeal as this being addressed 
tome, I will most cheerfully comply with 
his request; otherwise, I am very much 
ata loss what to do. I do not wish to put 
hon. Members to the inconvenience of 
waiting here another hour or two for the 
purpose of hearing a speech of mine even 
upon so important a subject. On the other 
hand, I am quite ready to go on. I solicit 
no indulgence for myself—I can stay here 
tillany hour in the morning. It is not 
for my convenience, but for the conveni- 
enee of hon. Members, that I am prepared 
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to give way, if at all, and I will give way 
if I have a reasonable security that I shall 
not be in any way prejudiced. 

Sir, with respect to what has been said 
by an hon. Gentleman of my conduct in 
not giving way on a former occasion, [ 
have a very simple answer. I gave then 
what I should suppose to any man of 
honour was a sufficient reason for my re- 
fusal. I asserted then—I repeat it now 
—because the press, for reasons best 
known to those who have the conduct of 
it, have taken care to suppress that part, 
the only material part, of my statement. 
I did say then what I now repeat—that 
not only had I made promises not to give 
way, but that on the faith of those prom- 
ises several hon. Gentlemen sitting on both 
sides of the House, and prepared to vote 
for and against the Jews’ Bill, had gone 
away for the evening. That was the ground 
on which I rested my reluctance—the im- 
possibility, rather, in which I found myself 
to give way; and I believe I may appeal 
to the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
who was one of the Gentlemen who press- 
ed me upon that occasion, but who was 
not previously aware that such was my 
position, whether he did not esteem it a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation ? With 
respect to the conduct of Government on 
that occasion, it is notorious that the noble 
and hon. Members acting in the capacity 
of whippers-in to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
did, in the exercise of that function, mate- 
rially contribute to the reduction of the 
numbers present; and the moment was 
chosen by a noble Lord, a Member of the 
Administration, when the House found 
itself sufficiently weeded out by those 
means, to give the nod which decided the 
event of the evening. Therefore it is 
vain for Her Majesty’s Ministers or sup- 
porters to deny that the House was counted 
out upon that occasion, and by their con- 
trivance, and not at all from any unwilling- 
ness on the part of the House to hear me. 
However, I have made an offer to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which I now beg to repeat; 
and I leave it to him now to say whether 
he will accept it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the offer, I can 
only say this, that if the hon. and learn- 
ed Member will put off his Motion till 
to-morrow fortnight I will do all I can 
for him, and the Government will take as 
much care as they can to keep a House 
for him. If he will now give way, he will 
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have precisely the same power on any 
future Committee of Supply that he will 
have to-night. There must be another 
Committee of Supply before long; and, 
therefore, if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man chooses to wait till then, he will have 
the same power that he has now. But the 
other course will be more desirable; and 
if he takes it, I promise to do my best to 
keep a House for him for his attack upon 
my noble Friend. Of course it is in his 
power to insist upon proceeding to-night; 
but I am sure that no advantage can be 
gained by it. 

Mr. ANSTEY: Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that at present I have the opportu- 
nity, if I choose to use it, of giving notice 
for this day fortnight, or for Tuesday 
week. [Mr. Speaker informed the hon. 
Member that he had not, but must abide 
the ballot at four o’clock.] Then, Sir, I 
am in a difficulty. I know that every 
day is occupied until Tuesday week, and 
I may find, when I come down at four 


o’clock in the afternoon, for instance, that | 


some hon. Member has given notice—that 
the hon. Member for Montrose has given 
notice for this day fortnight on that very 
Motion which stood for to-morrow, and 


which, to oblige Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
he has withdrawn—I mean the ease of 


the Rajah of Sattara. In that case I 
shall be again excluded. Nevertheless, 
as my first wish is not to press unduly 
upon the convenience of hon. Members, I 
will consent to incur even that risk; and I 
will trust to the promise of the right 
hon. Baronet. I trust that faith will be 
kept with me, not only to the letter, but in 
the spirit, and that no hon. Gentleman will 
give notice of a Motion for the mere pur- 
pose of obstructing or shutting me out. 
I rely upon the promise of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with perfect and implicit confidence. 

Mr. URQUHART: Sir, after the ex- 
planation of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I beg to withdraw my 
Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER obtained the annual vote for out- 
standing Exchequer-bills. 

House resumed. Adjourned at a quar- 
ter past One o’clock. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 15, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—Viscount Leinster. 
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Pustic BiLts.—1* Sale of Incumbered Estates (Ireland), 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Archbishop of York, from 
Clergy and Laity of the Deanery of Burford, against the 
Admission of Jews into Parliament.—By Lord Monteagle, 
from Wine and Spirit Merchants of various places, tn 
Alteration of the Excise Laws.—By the Earl of Eglin. 
toun, from Merchants, Manufacturers, and Bankers of 
Glasgow, for Repeal of the Bank Charter Act of 1944, 
and for an Equality of Privileges to all Joint Stock Banks 
in the United Kingdom with the Bank of England.—By 
Lord Denman, from Derbyshire and Lancashire, for the 
Removal of Jewish Disabilities. 


STATUTE OF PRA. MUNIRE—ELECTION 
AND CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS, 


The Bisnor of EXETER presented the 
petition of which he had given notice, Ip 
doing so, he must, in the first place, be 
permitted to say that he had not sought 
the office of presenting this petition. On 
the contrary, it had been his wish to de- 
cline it, and he had written to the peti- 
tioners intimating his wish that it should 
be put into the hands of their own dioce- 
san. The petitioners, however, answered, 
that as the petition had reached his hands, 
they hoped he would consent to present 
it; and it now devolved upon him to present 
| the petition to their Lordships. It was 
not an ordinary petition. It proceeded 
from several conscientious clergymen of the 
archdeaconry of Bucks, who approached 
this House, praying that it would deliver the 
Church from ene of the greatest oppressions 
—one of the most intolerable violations of 
the rights of conscience—which had ever 
been inflicted upon any Church since the 
era of Christianity. The petitioners prayed 
their Lordships for the repeal of so much 
of the Statute of the 25th of Henry VIII. 
as rendered deans, chapters, and bishops, 
liable to the penalties of a praemunire in 
the discharge of their respective duties in 
the election and consecration of bishops in 
the Christian Church. Heartily concurring 
with the petitioners in the object of their 
petition, he did not yet know whether he 
could go with them in all their views, for 
he did not know the extent to which they 
wished their Lordships to interfere; but 
this he was anxious to say on his own be- 
half, that if there were any of the clergy, 
or any of Her Majesty’s subjects, who 
wished to interpose any other than a whole- 
some check on the exercise of the unques- 
tioned prerogative of the Crown—a prero- 
gative which he hoped would ever remain 
unquestioned, because he thought it essen- 
tial to the peace and benefit of the Church 
—he repeated, that if any persons went 
the length of wishing to alter the law, 80 
as to trench upon the rights of the Crown 
to nominate bishops, then he, for one, was 
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not the man to go with them in such a| unworthy man. He begged to be permit- 
scheme. On the contrary, he would be | ted to say, that in these remarks he cast 
among the foremost to say ‘No’ to it. | aside anything like allusion to any parti- 
But the reverend petitioners did not indi- | cular instance, and applied himself to the 
cate that they had the slightest notion of | general question; and in any observations 
such a change—they wished to be relieved | that he had made in reference to the pos- 
from a cruel oppression—from an Act | sibility of an improper person being nomi- 
which, from the construction which had | nated bishop, he assured their Lordships 
been put upon it, was nothing less than a| that allusion to any particular individual 
direct ngage With the prayer to | was not mya He might, ee be 
be relieved from this persecution, 1t was | permitted to refer to events which had re- 
that the petitioners came before their Lord- | cently taken place. What had occurred at 
ships. Now, so far as the election of | the late election of a bishop? On that oe- 
bishops by deans and chapters was con- casion two of the electors, at least, thought 
cerned, he (the Bishop of Exeter) certainly | that the individual nominated was such 
thought the sey! - the Statute . rs ~ could oes a — 
the 25th of Henry VIII. was unmixed | for. 1ose individuals, he hoped — he 
tyranny. He thought the course prescribed | was sure they ought—felt themsclves 
inthe Statute of Henry VIII. which di-| bound to abstain from joining in the Te 
rected deans and chapters to proceed with | Dewm in honour of the election of the in- 
the forms of election, accompanied by so- | dividual clected. Here let him observe, 
lemn religious service, and at the same that the very fact of a minority having 
time compelled them to elect any indivi- | voted against the person nominated, pre- 
dual, however unfit they might conscien- | sented in the strongest light the unreason- 
tiously feel him to be, under the — — ” yes rp gece - seers sta- 
of premunire, was so monstrous and so | tute. 1e guilt of a person disobeying 
oppressive that it was only necessary to | the law is, in reason, just the same, be 
wention it in order to secure their Lord- | the number of those who join him in his 
ships’ sympathy with the petitioners in | disobedience more or less. The individual 
wishing to put an end to it. If the | who refused to obey the Royal’ mandate, 
Crown directly nominated the bishop, and| was as guilty of disloyalty if he voted 
then suffered the Church to interfere in a| alone as if a number voted with him; and 
proper, due and wholesome manner for the | yet such was the capriciousness of this 
purpose of seeing whether the party so no- | statute that the law was not violated if the 
minated was canonically qualified, and was | election took place; and, notwithstanding 
not canonically disqualified, he should think | that they had been told on high authority 
7 omy | 
such a law a proper law; and he hoped that | that the very rev. Dean of Hereford had 
Her Majesty's Ministers would take the announced his intention of violating the 
matter into consideration, and that, while | law, by declaring that he could not vote 
they preserved the prerogative of the Crown | for the person nominated by the Crown, no 
to nominate the bishops, they would endea- law was really violated, because the recusant 
vour to assert the cause of their Church, | Deanbeing inaminority, the election was not 
0 that no unsound divine, no immoral | hindered or prevented. After the election 
man, no man disqualified by any cause | the confirmation followed; and he must say 
which the canons recognised as a just | that he hoped that the construction put on 
ground of objection against consecration, | the Statute of the 25th Henry VIII. by part 
should be admitted into the episcopal) of that learned bench, which devoted so 
order. He hoped the Government would ‘much of its time and extraordinary talents 
give that assistance to the Church. Thejto the arguments on this question on a 
ceremony of election was conducted with | recent occasion—he hoped, he repeated, 
solemn forms, and accompanied by divine | that the opinions of those two learned indi- 
service. After the election was made and | viduals who thought that the confirmation 
announced to the people, the electors, with | of the election of a bishop was a judicial 
all the assembled multitude, went and sang | act, would ultimately prevail as the law of 
¢ Deum in honour of the elected man; the land. He was perfectly certain that 
and if such an honour was to be done him, | the noble and learned Lord who presided 
he oo to be known and felt by all to be | with so much honour to himself over the 
Worthy of it; else such a course of pro-| Court of Queen’s Bench would not be 
ceeding would be blasphemous if he were | surprised if, when one-half of the learned 
believed by many of those present to be an} bench expressed on a recent occasion a 
| 
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judgment in conformity with the Gospel, 
with the rights of the Church, and the li- 
berty of the subject, a Bishop should now 
venture to express his hope that that 
judgment might ultimately prevail as law. 
He would not believe, while a doubt could 
be entertained as to the construction of 
an Act of Parliament which would make 
it the Magna Charta of tyranny, that that 
construction would be allowed to con- 
tinue; and in this case the equal division 
of the opinions of the Judges justified 
him in saying that it had been declared 
doubtful by the highest court in the land 
—so doubtful that that court itself could 
not solve the doubt—whether the Bishop 
of Hereford had been confirmed; and in 
not merely wishing, but in hoping, that 
the opinion that the confirmation of a 
bishop was a judicial act would ultimately 
prevail as law. It was urged, when the 
question was argued, that the consequence 
of deciding that the confirmation was 
merely a ministerial act, would be to 
confirm as bishop any one who might 
be nominated by the Crown, even sup- 
posing it possible that the Crown should 
ever nominate an individual suspected, 
or not only suspected, but convicted, of 
some atrocious crime. This, it was ar- 
gued, demonstrated the absurdity and im- 
possibility of the statute bearing the con- 
struction put on it by the Attorney Ge- 
neral, What did the Attorney General 
say to that? Did he say, ‘‘ You are 
putting a case which it is not decent even 
to suppose—a case which cannot happen.” 
Had he said so, it would have been 
much. But, no; the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was so confident of the prin- 
ciple which he stood up to defend, that he 
did not scruple to seize upon the hypothe- 
tical case as testing the principle for which 
he contended. He broadly and pointedly 
argued that in such a case the Archbishop 
would have no choice but to obey the Act 
of Parliament. But did not this construc- 
tion involve a consequence so monstrous, 
as really to amount not only to an absur- 
dity, but to a moral impossibility? Was 
it not monstrous to say that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the exercise of 
his sacred duty—of the duty which he 
ewed to God, and which was prescribed 
by the Scripture—to say that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, would be by the law 
bound to consecrate to the office of bishop 
a person convicted of an atrocious crime ? 
[Lord Campsetu said, it was confirmation, 
not consecration, which was required.] The 
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statute required that the person chosen 
should be confirmed and consecrated; jp. 
deed the one was a consequence of the 
other. At all events, the Archbishop was 
to consecrate, in despite of his knowledge 
of his utter want of canonical qualifications 
—in spite of its being offered to be proved 
that the person nominated was canonically 
disqualified. In spite of all this he was to 
consecrate him bishop, if he would ayoid 
the penalties of premunire. The noble 
and learned Lord said it was confirma. 
tion that was required. But still there re. 
mained the sacred duty of consecration, 
the non-fulfilment of which would be fol. 
lowed by similar penalties under the same 
statute. Now, if the Government were 
content to retain the right of nominating 
the Bishop, leaving to the Archbishop the 
unfettered discharge of his own duty to re. 
fuse consecration to an unworthy person— 
if, in short, they would permit some valid 
and sufficient check against the exorbitance 
of the Crown, and the Ministers of the 
Crown, in promoting to high and saered 
offices, he would be content. But the At- 
torney General was not the only person 
who* had stated extreme views upon this 
point. A much higher authority than he, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench—a noble and learned Lord then pre- 
sent, whose authority was of the very 
highest character--a man, elevated not 
merely by his rank, but far more by his 
high attainments—a man whose name 
would go down to posterity as the name of 
one of the most independent Judges of this 
or of any other age—had affirmed the same 
principle. He should quote the words of 
the noble and learned Lord as they stood 
reported in the public papers of the day. 
He was reported to have said— 


“The duty of the Archbishop in the matter ap- 
pears to me to be clear, and entirely apart from 
the functions of a judge. It is, in my opinion, 
more analogous to the duty of a returning officer 
at elections. His confirmation is necessary. If 
his inquiries lead him to the opinion that the ap- 
pointment would be injurious, he can remon- 
strate, He can advise the Crown not to issue a 
congé d’elire. He may ask to be removed from 
the painful position of performing, or ordering to 
be performed, the duty of consecration after the 
election has been made. Even then he may still 
resort to the presence of the Sovereign, and pray 
to have the congé d’elire and the letters missive 
superseded. But even at the worst, if the Crown 
persists in nominating the person to be bishop, 
and if he is quite clear that the congé @elire 
ought to be set aside, he may act as his con- 
science doubtless would dictate, and as some of the 
Judges of this court have acted, and resign the 
office which the Crown had given them. He may 
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ion, ‘The present Archbishop, I have no doubt 
would do so after hearing the objections that were 
made to Dr. Hampden, if he did not consider 
that he would not be justified in such a course of 

ing.” 

That was the course which the Chief Justice 
of England thought that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ought to pursue. He might 
resign; but, if the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury could not conscientiously confirm 
the appointment of an unworthy person, 
and that the law enjoined him to do so, 
he did not hesitate to say that the law 
was in an atrocious state. See the po- 
sition in which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was placed; the noble and learned 
Chief Justice said he ought to resign; but 
could he resign? As far as he knew, it 
would be difficult, perhaps he might say 
impossible, for him to resign—there never 
had been a precedent; no Archbishop of 
Canterbury had ever resigned. Where was 
the matter to end? They must in some 
manner get rid of the Archbishop, and ap- 
point another in his stead; but he, too, 
being a conscientious man, would refuse 
to confirm and consecrate; he too, there- 
fore, must resign. And so they must go 


on, till they could find some man base 
enough for their purpose—some man, in 


short, who would consent to become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the express pur- 
pose of consecrating an unworthy man to 
be bishop. Her Majesty’s Prime Minister 
must go about like Diogenes, with his lan- 
tern, but for an opposite purpose—to find 
a dishonest man—a man dishonest enough 
to be made Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
order to accomplish the unholy task pre- 
seribed to him. But even if such a man 
were found, would the object be obtained ? 
No; they would be as far from this as 
ever. For the dishonest nominee to Can- 
terbury must himself be consecrated. Four 
bishops must be found to place the sacred 
vestments upon one whose assumption of 
them would be a desecration. Did any 
man believe that four bishops could be 
found so to disgrace themselves? What 
must then happen? Why, they too must 
resign. A Royal Commission must be is- 
sued to four other bishops, who also being 
honest men must resign too. Therefore, 
he would repeat, the result must be to ex- 
tinguish the episcopate of England, to cut 
off the apostolic succession in our Church. 

here was no man, be he Churchman, be 
he Dissenter, or even Infidel, who would 
not join him in saying, that if the law 
were as some high authorities held it to 
te, so detestable an enactment ought no 
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longer to pollute the Statute-book. But, 
whatever might be the state of the law at 
present, he ventured to believe that the 
great majority of their Lordships would 
go with the petitioners in saying that the 
law ought to undergo achange. In wishing 
this, he hoped and believed that the petiti- 
oners were not unreasonable; there was in 
the prayer of their petition nothing un- 
reasonable or extravagant. They merely 
prayed that deans and chapters and bish- 
ops should not be visited with the penal- 
ties of premunire for doing what was 
their manifest duty to God and the 
Church. There was not any church or 
community, Christian or unchristian, which 
would not seek for the change of such 
a law. He would appeal to the noble 
and learned Lord near him, who was, he 
doubted not, attached to the Church of 
Scotland, of which he understood him 
to be a faithful communicant, and he 
felt perfectly sure that that noble and 
learned Lord would shrink with horror 
from any attempt to impose upon his 
Church anything like that tyranny which 
by the construction of this statute was 
sought to be forced upon the Church of 
England. Their Lordships would not have 
forgotten the recent events which had oc- 
curred in the Church of Scotland, in con- 
sequence of an attempt being made to re- 
quire clergymen to induct a presentee into 
a benefice. His noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) had, with reference to 
that subject, brought in a Bill which had 
much tended to soothe down the agitation 
prevailing in Seotland—a Bill which was 
now law, and which enacted that it was 
only when presbyteries were convinced 
that the objections raised to a presentee 
were not well founded that they should be 
required to proceed with his trials and 
examination; and it was only if they found 
him to be well qualified for the ministry 
that they were to receive and induct him 
into the benefice. That was the utmost 
which was required from the Church of 
Scotland; and now he asked their Lord- 
ships—a great majority of whom were at- 
tached to the Church established in this 
realm—he put it to them whether they 
would consent that their own Church 
shonld be subjected to greater oppression 
and degradation than was a Church of 
which they were not members? They 
might withdraw the support of the State 
from the Church, but they could not un- 
church the Church; and he begged to as- 
sure their Lordships that the Church of 
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England would never commit suicide. 
For himself and his right reverend breth- 
ren, he was justified in saying that they 
were prepared to quit those walls, at 
the command of the courts of justice, if 
it were to become law that they should do 
so; and if their Lordships and the other 
House of Parliament and the Crown de- 
cided that such should be the law. They 
were content to give up all their pos- 
sessions—not those alone which they de- 
rived from the Church, but all their 
goods and chattels. They were content to 
undergo perpetual imprisonment if the law 
so commanded. They would suffer pa- 
tiently every loss, every species of perse- 
cution which might be ordained; but he 
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would tell their Lordships what they would | 


not do—they would not do that which the 
law of God forbade. With the blessing 
of God, and in the strength of God, they 
would go forth—but they would never, 
never betray His Church, never wilfully and 
deliberately violate His law. They were 
told what were the qualifications demanded 
for the sacred office, and with the blessing 
of God they would never consent to bestow 
it upon an unworthy person. Ifthe Min- 
ister of the Crown should recommend the 
appointment of an unfit person from a ma- 
licious motive—a charge which he did not 
think would ever be made against Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government—yet if such 
did happen to be the case, if the Ministers 
recommended through error, or through 
the fallibility of human nature, a person 
manifestly notoriously unworthy, they would 
never consent, be the punishment what it 
might, be the consequences however severe, 
to confirm the nomination. He was not 
one of those, if there were any such, who 
wished that the Church should be sepa- 
rated from the State. He rejoiced and 
was thankful to see the Church estab- 
lished in this country ; for he believed 
in his conscience that the establishment 
of the Church was of the utmost ser- 
vice in advancing the great end for 
which the Chureh itself was ordained. 
There were inconveniences which arose 
from this connexion. As long as these 
were inconveniences merely, they should 
be submitted to; and as long as nothing 
of a sinful compliance was required, the 
bishops and clergy would be ever found 
obedient and submissive to the law. He 
trusted that he might be permitted to say, 
that he hoped that the two learned Judges 
who differed from the Lord Chief Justice, 
might ultimately be found to be right in 
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the conclusion to which they had come, 
He adverted to this point again in conse. 
quence of a document having been ye. 
cently met with by him which seemed to 
| him to be conclusive. He would beg leaye 
to read it to the House ; but before he did 
so, he wished to remind their Lordships that 
after England had separated herself from 
the Church of Rome, before the Articles 
or the Liturgy of our Church were drawp 
up—before there were any authoritative ip. 
stitutions issued for men to guide them. 
selves by—it was resolved by the wisdom of 
the men of that day—wisdom which might 
be compared not disadvantageously with 
that of any age or any country—to take 
counsel how they might provide for the 
wants of such an emergency. It was de. 
cided to advise the King to call upon the 
bishops and clergy to give to the people 
an exposition of the Christian doctrine, 
which would set forth the whole duty 
of a Christian man. The book which he 
| held in his hand was a reprint of the result 
| of their labours—it was entitled The Insti- 
tution of a Christian Man. The work was 
put forth in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
under the authority of that King. For 
much of it they were indebted to that 
great and illustrious prelate, Archbishop 
Cranmer, who, although there were several 
particulars of his life and character in 
which he was to be condemned, was 
nevertheless a shining light and ornament 
to the Church. He thanked the noble and 
learned Lord for doing justice to Cranmer. 
But he must be permitted to say, he 
thought the noble and learned Lord had 
gone too far in speaking of the recanta- 
tion of Cranmer as not worse than St. 
Peter’s. There was one great distinction, 
which removed the case of Peter to an in- 
calculable distance. When he denied his 
Lord, the Holy Spirit had not been given, 
as it was given to the Church after the 
Ascension; Cranmer, therefore, sinned 
more against grace than Peter. Again, 
Peter’s fall was brief, and his repentance 
immediate; Cranmer denied the truth in 
which he believed four or five times— 
he denied it as long as he had any 
hope of life, though in the end, in 
his latter moments, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, he nobly redeem- 
ed his previous errors. Ie would say 
that to no man was the Church of Eng- 
land so much indebted as to Cranmer. 
To him they owed the Articles ; for al- 
though they were not formally drawn up 
till some time after, yet the great body of 
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them were prepared by him: to him they 
owed the Homilies, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and, not least, to him they owed 
the Preface to the Bible—a work the more 
recious and valuable from its being the 
first to assert among us the right of every 
Christian man to read his own Bible. 
The Institution of a Christian Man had 
been prepared by Cranmer; it had been 
submitted to the two archbishops, and to 
all the bishops, and to the most eminent 
divines and doctors, and corrected by 
Henry VIII. himself, with his own hand, 
as appeared from the preliminary state- 
ment given with the volume, setting forth 
that it had been issued by the authority 
of “His Highness.” Henry VIII. hav- 
ing corrected it, it was printed, and the 
copy containing the autograph of Henry 
was deposited in the Bodleian Library. 
Now, one of the important facts to be 
recollected in this case was, that the book 
to which he was referring appeared, not 
before, but after the 25th of Henry VIII. 
That Statute passed in 1533. The book, 
which appeared in 1537, took some consid- 
erable time in the compilation, and the King 
spent five or six months in its correction; 
and he might be permitted to add, that 


at this hour the manuscript of Cranmer’s 
comments, or the King’s corrections, was 


in the British Museum. At that time 
seven sacraments were recognised in the 
Church of England, and the passage which 
he was about to read adverted to the Sac- 
rament of Orders :— 


“The second point, wherein consisteth the ju- 
risdiction committed unto priests and bishops by 
the authority of God’s law, is to approve and ad- 
mit such person as (being nominated, elected, and 
presented unto them to exercise the office and 
room of preaching the gospel, and of ministering 
the sacraments, and to have the care and juris- 
diction over these certain people within this parish 
orwithin this diocese), shall be thought unto them 
meet and worthy to exercise the same, and to re- 
Ject and repel from the said room such as they 
shall judge to be unmeet therefor. And in this 
part we must know and understand that the said 
Presentation and nomination is of man’s ordinance, 
and appertaineth unto the founders and patrons 
or other persons, according to the laws and or- 
dinanees of men provided for the same. As, for 
an example, within this realm the presentation 
and nomination of the bishoprics appertaineth 
unto the Kings of this realm; and of other lesser 
cures and personages, some unto the King’s High- 
hess, Some unto other noblemen, some unto the 

ishops, and some unto other persons whom 
we call patrons of the benefices, according as it is 
Provided by the order of the laws and ordinances 
of this realm. And unto the priests and bishops 
belongeth, by the authority of the gospel, to ap- 
Prove and confirm the person which shall be, by 
the King’s highness, or the other patrons, so nomi- 
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nated, elected, and presented unto them to have 
the cure of these certain people within this certain 
parish or diocese, or else to reject him, as was 
said before, from the same for his demerits and 
unworthiness.” 

Now, this work, he repeated, came forth 
with the authority, not only of Cranmer 
and of all the bishops, but of the King 
himself. It was a public—a State docu- 
ment. It must, therefore, be taken as 
contemporanea expositio of the Statute 
of 25th Henry VIII., which preceded 
it only by three or four years. If this 
was the law, as indeed all possible au- 
thority proved it to be, then the confir- 
mation must be held to be a judicial act; 
and two great Judges—he would not say 
as great as the noble and learned Lord— 
but two great Judges of the same court 
had stated such to be the law. In con- 
clusion, the right rey. Prelate was under- 
stood to assert the existence of an analogy 
between the power of the bishops to refuse 
to induct a clergyman into a benefice be- 
stowed by the Crown, on proved canonical 
unfitness, and a power in the Archbishop to 
refuse to proceed to the consecration of a 
bishop on the same grounds. The right 
rev. Prelate closed his address by expres- 
sing a hope that the law, if proved to be 
so defective, would be altered, and moving 
that the petition do lie on the table. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said: I do 
not anticipate that much difference of opin- 
ion will be found to exist between myself 
and the right rev. Prelate on the main 
point of the question. The right rev. Pre- 
late began by stating that of nothing was 
he more convinced than of the necessity 
of preserving the prerogative of the Crown 
in the appointment of bishops. He also 
stated that he would abstain from discus- 
sing matters of recent occurrence, particu- 
larly certain proceedings in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

The Bisnop of EXETER: I said no 
such thing; what I stated was, that I 
would not go into particular points con- 
nected with Dr. Hampden. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: That is 
to say, the right rev. Prelate was ready to 
discuss everything with regard to the pro- 
ceedings except points personal to the in- 
dividual they affected. I do not think my 
impression of what the right rev. Prelate 
stated was very inaccurate; he only draws 
a distinction between the proceedings and 
the individual they relate to. I understand 
the right rev. Prelate also to express a 
hope that what has recently taken place in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench may be recon- 
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sidered, and that the decision would be re- 
versed. 

‘ The Bisnor of EXETER: I did not 
state that steps ought to be taken to re- 
verse that decision. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
unfortunate in so much misapprehending 
the right rev. Prelate; but certainly I shall 
abstain from discussing what has taken 
place in that court at all, principally, be- 
cause the Chief Justice of that court is 
present; from him anything respecting it 
would better proceed, and I believe he is 
ready to give any explanation. My object 
in rising is merely to state what the law is 
at present, and what it will be if the prayer 
of this petition is granted, or what the 
right rev. Prelate suggests be carried into 
effect. As the law now stands, and as it 
has stood for three centuries, the right to 
appoint bishops is vested absolutely in the 
Crown. That law the right rev. Prelate 
wishes to alter. [The Bishop of Exeter: 
No!] Then the right rev. Prelate likes 
the law as it is. [The Bishop of Exeter: 
No, no!] The right rev. Prelate, then, 
neither likes the~law as it is nor as it is 
not! The law is, that the Crown shall 
appoint the bishops without reference to 
any other authority or power intervening 
between the appointment and its confirma- 
tion. How was that done by the Act of 
Henry VIII.? A form of election by the 
Dean and Chapter was preserved. The 
petitioners pray that the penalties attached 
to a refusal to elect be done away. Sup- 
pose the Crown took away those penalties; 
the Dean and Chapter might then either 
elect the person appointed by the Crown, 
or they might not. Does not the Act ex- 
pressly say the Deanand Chapter shall elect 
the person named by the Crown? Asking 
to be relieved from the penalty was, in 
fact, saying—Give to us, the Dean and 
Chapter, the power of electing the bishops. 
It was a claim to a veto, or a right not to 
elect the party named by the Crown. The 
right rev. Prelate was favourable to the 
right of appointment remaining in the 
Crown; but he wished some other eccle- 
siastical authority, he did not explain what, 
whether the Archbishop or an assembly of 
the Church, to intervene between the ap- 
pointment and its completion. The effect 
of it would be simply this: the Act of 
Henry VIII. makes certain matters mat- 
ters of form; but the real power is reserved 
to the Crown. The proposal of the peti- 
tion, and of the right rev. Prelate, has 
exactly the same object, only in another 





shape; the difference being that the peti 
tioners seek to make the nomination otk 
Crown the form, and the authority of the 
Church the actual power. I cannot say] 
am prepared to go that length; and if 
your Lordships are not prepared to say 
that the arrangement made at the Re. 
formation, and then considered nece 
for the preservation of its doctrines, ‘hull 
no longer be a security—that the appoint. 
ment of bishops ought not remain in the 
Crown, but shall be vested in the Church, 
then, as you value the Reformation—as 
you value the principles on which it is 
founded, and the blessings you enjoy from 
it, you ought not for a moment to enter. 
tain an idea of making an alteration in the 
provisions by which it is secured. 

The Bisnor of CHICHESTER said, 
that the subject was of the utmost im. 
portance, and he did feel that the whole 
question was not before them. He did not 
think the prerogative of the Crown was in 
any way assailed by saying there was yet 
another question involved in the election of 
a bishop. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had spoken of the Act of 
Henry VIII. as a provision simply for 
guarding the prerogative of the Crown, in 
the nomination of bishops, against en- 
croachment on the part of its own subjects. 
But he need not advert at any length to 
the arguments adduced in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench; he need only remind the 
House that it was stated there over and 
over again, while high legal authority and 
much historical evidence led to the same 
conclusion, that such was not the object of 
the Act; it was intended simply to exclude 
the power of the Pope of Rome. If what 
the noble and learned Lord had stated 
must be received as correct, he feared 
they must prepare for a crisis in the his- 
tory of the Church in this country. The 
bishops were prepared to submit to all that 
the law required of them, but they could not 
submit to a sinful compliance with the in- 
terpretation now put upon it. His sense of 
duty compelled him to say that if this doc. 
trine prevailed, they must run the risk, if 
not the certainty, of a schism in the 
Church. He had felt it his duty to state 
his impressions with respect to this ques- 
tion; it was one requiring great caution 
and deliberation, and most serious atten- 
tion ought to be bestowed on it by the 
Ministers of the Crown. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that it did not 
appear to him to be a very convenient oF 
proper course for a Judge to enter into 
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discussion in that place respecting his own 
administration of the laws in a court of 
justice. He could only say, of this case, 
that on no occasion to his recollection had 
he devoted so much time or bestowed so 
much inquiry upon any subject which had 
come before him, nor did he recollect any 
subject which had occasioned him greater 
anxiety. So that, if he had erred in any 
way, it was not without the most careful en- 
deavour to prevent it, and the most diligent 
search after the truth; he would add that 
never, upon any occasion, had he risen from 
an inquiry with a more perfect conviction 
that he had the good fortune to arrive at 
it. He felt the deep responsibility which 
rested upon him, when he came to that con- 
clusion in opposition to opinions which he 
so justly respected; but having done so, he 
as a Judge was not entitled to withhold it. 
However great the respect he felt for his 
learned brethren, and notwithstanding the 
extreme pain with which on every occasion 
one Judge differed from another on ques- 
tions of great interest and importance, still 
that Judge must pronounce the dictates of 
his own conscience, and give full effect to 
hisown opinion. He was, however, far from 
thinking that any expression that fell from 
him on that occasion could stand the test 
of the admirable keenness and sagacity with 
which the right rev. Prelate had observed 
uponit. But he might say, with regard to 
the particular passage on which the right 
rev. Prelate had most enlarged, referring 
to the alternative of the Archbishop’s re- 
signing, that the report was not exactly 
correct. He had mentioned that not as 
an alternative provided by the law, but as 
the last resort of that high functionary, if 
required to do an act condemned by his own 
conscience; and he had first spoken of the 
impossibility of supposing that such a case 
should arise. A deacon was not ordained 
Without inquiry into his life and conversa- 
tion; he did not become a priest without re- 
newed inquiry; when the priest was recom- 
mended as one fit for the office of bishop 
—nominated by the Crown, and elected 
by the Dean and Chapter, and the Arch- 
bishop approved of the election and no- 
mination; was it to be maintained that the 
result of all these advantages was to place 
him in @ position in which all his enemies 
night have an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward any scandal against him ?—in fact, 
that these presumptions in his favour should 
place him in a position in which all man- 
kind might, if they pleased, come forward 
and indulge any prejudice against him? He 
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would not, however, enter on the argument, 
but he would merely state what it was that 
the Judges were called upon to do in the 
late proceeding in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. They were called on to issue a 
mandamus directing the Archbishop to hear 
certain objections against the Bishop of 
Hereford, on this specifie ground that, ac- 
cording to the ancient practice, before con- 
firmation, the appearance of objectors hav- 
ing been challenged, once at the church 
door, and once in the church, the Arch- 
bishop was bound to hear any objectors 
whatever prefer any objections whatever 
—in any country or in any age a prac- 
tice not proved to have obtained—a one- 
sided proceeding, which provided for the 
assumed fact that no opposers would ap- 
pear, but made no provision for hearing 
them, or urging their allegations if they 
did appear. In other ceremonies such 
forms had kept their place, but merely as 
matters of form. But on the late ocea- 
sion, the form was sought to be converted 
into a practice powerful enough to set aside 
the appointment of a bishop by the Crown. 
For as his noble and learned Friend had 
truly observed, the power could not in fact 
be in the Crown if the Archbishop had a 
power, before confirmation, to call upon all 
opposers to come forward—to hear their ob- 
jections-—and, upon his opinion upon those 
objections, refuse the confirmation and con- 
secration of the person nominated by the 
Crown. One expression had dropped from 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exe- 
ter), as to the opinions of his (Lord Den- 
man’s) two learned brethren on the bench 
who had differed from him. He had called 
them ‘‘ the friends of the liberty of the 
Church.” He had noted the phrase, that 
he might found upon it this observation, 
that, in his opinion, no one who had an op- 
portunity of considering the subject, could 
doubt that his learned brother Mr. Justice 
Erle and himself had conferred a great 
benefit upon the Church by putting a stop 
to the issue of the writ of mandamus. A 
document had been read by the right rev. 
Prelate, to which he had attached great 
weight. The right rev. Prelate had said, 
that this document showed the intervention 
of the spiritual authority to have been at 
that time contemplated in the appointment 
of Prelates. He (Lord Denman) would not 
commit himself to any opinion on the value 
of this argument; but he thought it clear 
that the paper referred to furnished an ar- 
gument on the other side, which was also 
deserving of consideration. For if the King 
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and the Archbishop had their minds turned | frequent reference had been made, the 
to that very subject, and yet had abstained | Court of Queen’s Bench must be consid. 
from interfering with the Act of Parlia-| cred as having decided the question: true 
ment, this might be thought a proof that | it was that the Judges were equally divided 
the spiritual authority could not interfere, | in opinion, but the rule of law in such g 
as of right, with an appointment made by | case was against the issuing of a writ of 
the Crown, though it might act, as it had | mandamus. In a recent important case 
in later times, in the way of remonstrance | which was before their Lordships, and in 
and persuasion, before the appointment | which the question was the validity of mar. 
was made. With respect to the petition | riages in Ireland without the presence of 
presented by the right rev. Prelate, he did | a priest apostolically ordained, their Lord. 
not think so harshly of it as his noble and | ships were equally divided, and yet the judy. 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor), He | ment was delivered against the validity of 
looked at it as merely seeking the repeal | such marriages; and such marriages were 
of the penalty of premunire, as affecting | in consequence now held by the law of Eng. 
certain of the clergy; and, as in his (Lord | land to be invalid. The right rev. Prelate 
Denman’s) opinion, the Archbishop was im- | had anticipated frightful consequences as 
peratively called upon to confirm the elec- | likely to result if the law were to remain 
tion of a bishop, he thought that penalty |as his learned Friend had laid it down in 
unnecessary. Indeed the penalty of pre-|the Court of Queen’s Bench, and had re- 
munire was in its own nature objectionable, | ferred to the Act of 25th Henry VIII. as 
and unworthy of a civilised country. No|an Act which was passed when the Refor- 
man ought, for any offence, to be placed out | mation was not completed; but that Act as 
of the protection of the law, and he should | it stood ought more properly to be regarded 
gladly see the title pramunire expunged| as the Ist of Elizabeth, when it was re- 
from our code. He thought he could sug- | vived—a period when the Church was pre- 
gest a much better remedy in the present | sided over by Protestant prelates of the 
case, and would refer to another document, greatest learning and ability, who had de- 
probably also penned by Cranmer, and ap-| cided upon the proper mode in which to 
proved by a much better King than Henry | conduct the ceremonies and proceedings 
VIII.—an Act of Parliament passed in the | necessary to the appointment and consecra- 
first year of Edward VI. (The noble and | tion of a bishop. The right rev. Prelate 
learned Lord here read the repealed Sta-| compared this case to those cases which 
tute of Edward VI., conferring on the|took place with reference to the appoint 
Crown the deirect appointment of bi-| ment of Ministers in the Church of Scot- 
shops.) The same power was given to|land by lay patrons; and he had referred 
the Crown with respect to Irish bishops by | to an Act introduced by a noble Earl (the 
an Act of Queen Elizabeth, which was still | Earl of Aberdeen) by which a power was 
in force. An Amendment of the 25th Hen. | given to object to the sufficiency of any 
VIIL., by substituting this simple process | person appointed to a living in Scotland; 
for the cumbrous machinery of congé d’élire | but the right rev. Prelate ought to recol- 
and lettre missive, would be a great im-| lect that in Scotland and England, when 
provement of the law, and would avoid the} person was appointed to a living by lay 
scandal of similar questions arising in West- | patrons, the presbytery and the bishop had 
minster Hall for the future. To this ex-|a full power to inquire into the morality, 
tent he should be happy to lend his aid to | the doctrine, and the learning of the person 
the right rev. Prelate as a reformer. so nominated, ana to refuse to admit him 

Lorp CAMPBELL highly approved of| if he was not deemed fit in any of these 
the line of conduct pursued by his noble particulars. It had been laid down that 
and learned Friend; for he considered it| the Crown, and the Crown alone, had the 
would be most inexpedient as well as dero-| power of appointing bishops; but he (Lord 
gatory to the high character which he| Campbell) would ask, did it follow, that 
maintained, and the high position which| because the Crown had that power, 4 
he occupied, if he came before their Lord-| Turk, a Jew, or an infidel, was likely to 
ships in this irregular manner to justify | be selected to fill the office of bishop by 
the course which he took in his judicial | the Crown? Did it follow that there was 
capacity in the Court of Queen’s Bench. | any danger of such consequences, if the 
No Judge, who had a proper respect for | judgment of the Chief Justice of the Court 
his character or his office, would set such | of Queen’s Bench was admitted ? That 
a precedent. In the case to which such | such a result was likely to follow from ad 
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mitting the decision of his noble and learn- 
ed Friend, was, in his (Lord Campbell’s) 
opinion, an exaggeration of the right rev. 
Prelate, for he could not imagine how any 
such consequence could follow. His noble 
and learned Friend had stated that the 
person appointed must be a priest who 
had been apostolically ordained; and he 
would ask, how could it be supposed that 
any danger to the Church could arise 
from that, when they considered the ad- 
vantages which the Sovereign had in 
the way of ascertaining the most fitting 
person for the office? Could it be said 
that the Sovereign, with all the advice 
and assistance which the Crown could 
command, would not be as likely to come 
to a correct decision as to the most fit- 
ting person to fill a vacant bishopric, as 
any other anthority, and be quite as well 
capable of ascertaining his learning, moral- 
ity, and orthodoxy? The question before 
the Queen’s Bench, however, was of a dif- 
ferent character. It was whether all the 
world was to be permitted to appear at 
Bow church, and be there at perfect li- 
berty to bring forward all manner of ob- 
jections against the bishop elect. If the 
election was duly conducted, the person 
80 nominated was still to be consecrated; 
and if they referred to the form of conse- 
cration appointed by the Church, and esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament, their Lord- 
ships would see that all necessary and 


due precautions were provided; and hence | 


it was that it was not necessary to hear all 
persons who might come forward with ob- 
jections before confirmation and consecra- 
tion. (The noble and learned Lord read 


parts of the ‘‘ Office for the Consecration of | 


Bishops.”) There was a sufficient test 
established by that form of ordination, and 
if the bishop elect refused to agree to it in 
every particular, he would not be conse- 
crated. Was not that form a perfect 
guard against the danger which the right 
rey. Prelate feared? It was, in his opin- 
lon, a perfect guard against any such dan- 
ger—it was the form which had prevailed 
for 300 years, and now, after such a lapse 
of time, were they to be called upon to 
decide against the opinion and practice of 
the ancient Church? True, the petition 
Tresented by the right rev. Prelate only 
prayed that the penalties of premunire 
should be abolished; but did not the right 
tev. Prelate wish that the right of objec- 
tion to the bishop should extend to all 
mankind? [The Bishop of Exeter: No. ] 
Did not the right rev. Prelate wish that 
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the law upon this point should be mate- 
rially changed? If not, he (Lord Camp- 
bell) might concur with him as to the 
alteration of some forms; but he could not 
consent to such an alteration in the law as 
would in his opinion be fraught with dan- 
ger, and which he, as a sincere friend of 
the Church of England, could not advocate. 

The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S was un- 
willing to let it be supposed that all the 
statements of the right rev. Prelate re- 
ceived the unanimous and unqualified as- 
sent of every Member of that bench; and 
he was desirous of availing himself of that 
opportunity of expressing his opinion upon 
some of the subjects which had been 
brought before them. There were many 
parts of the right rev. Prelate’s observa- 
tions in which he most heartily concurred; 
but he would confess that he did not feel 
the same alarm for the state of the Church 
in consequence of the recent decision in the 
Queen’s Bench which was felt by the right 
rev. Prelate who introduced this subject to 
their Lordships; and he would say, that 
from some expressions which had been 
used, and from the tone of his address, he 
regarded it as something like an augury of 
an approaching storm, which, unless it 
was prevented by the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature, would be calculated to shake the 
Church, if not the State, to its foundations. 


| Though he assented to much of what his 


right rev. Friend had said, he would repeat 
it, that he could not agree in the opinion 
that there was any necessity for alarm as 
to the position of the Church. He could 
not agree with him in considering the 
power of the Crown inthis matter, even as 
it now stood, and even if it were left as it 
now was, to be so alarming, so dangerous, 


| so humiliating, so monstrous, and so tyran- 


nical as had been represented. If the 
prayer of the petition had been for no more 
than an alteration in the law, so far as it 
affected the appointment, election, confir- 
mation, and consecration of a bishop, he 
should have heartily supported it. He 
conceived it to be a prayer which probably 
echoed the real wishes of the greater part 
of the Church and of the country; for he 
did believe that the time had arrived, and 
that circumstances had arisen, when it was 
absolutely necessary that some change or 
other should be made in the law; and he 
was delighted, on that account, to hear his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Denman) 
express a similar opinion. When it should 
have been proved by experience that the 
present system was mischievous and trou- 
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blesome, then, undoubtedly, it would be 
high time to make an alteration. There- 
fore, he agreed with both his right rev. 
Friends in desiring that there should be 
some change effected in the forms of the 
law. But some of his right rev. Friends 
went a great way further than this; and it 
would seem as if the inevitable tendency of 
what they proposed—though such might 
not be their intention—would be to make 
a transfer of the power which now rested 
in the Crown to some other. [The Bishop 
of Exerer: No,no!] He did not say that 
his right rev. Friend had stated to whom he 
proposed to transfer that power, but he did 
say that there was an argument which he 
had not yet heard answered, and which 
was advanced by his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) that the tendency and real aim of 
the prayer of the petition was, in some way 
or other, to accomplish that object—that it 
was to transfer the power now residing in 
the Crown, reserving the point as an open 
question to what other authority that power 
was to be transferred. Now, the utmost 


change that he (the Bishop of St. David’s) 
was prepared to assent to, as at all de- 
sirable, was that an alteration should be 


made in the forms of the law, by which the 
power now substantially residing in the 
Crown should be really secured to it. At 
present, he was not prepared to go a single 
step further. He said also that the Legis- 
lature should not go one step further than 
that. With regard to the position of the 
Church upon this question, it did not ap- 
pear to him that it was deserving of the 
epithets which his right rev. Friend had 
thought fit to apply to it; and he trusted 
that the feeling of alarm expressed by his 
right rev. Friend was not shared in by the 
great body of the community, whether lay 
or ecclesiastical. He trusted that there 
was not that deep discontent with the in- 
stitutions of the Church which rendered it 
impossible to retain them without material 
and radical alterations. The right rev. 
Prelate, in alluding to the power of the 
Crown in the nomination of bishops, over- 
looked a modifying circumstance which had 
a most important bearing on the subject. 
His right rev. Friend had spoken as if the 
power hitherto exercised in substance by 
the Crown, and which might be, by an Act 
of the Legislature, still reserved and se- 
cured to it, was absolutely unlimited and 
unqualified. Now, it was not by any means 
a power of that description; and his right 
rey. Friend seemed to have forgotten that 
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most important feature in the case, that 
when the Crown exercised this power it 
was most strictly limited as to the subjects 
It was not g 
power of nominating anybody who might be 
thought proper, but it was a power the 
exercise of which was limited to a certain 
class of persons who, in the eye of the law, 
he must be permitted to contend, were all 
equally well qualified to be the subjects of 
election. And he did conceive that one of 
the errors or oversights of his right rey, 
Friend was that of making too great a dis. 
tinction between the superior and inferior 
orders in the Church. He appeared to 
have forgotten that, after all, there were 
no qualifications that could be required for 
the functions of a bishop which were not 
also equally required for a presbyter. 
With respect to any other qualifications, 
they were comparatively immaterial. True, 
the choice of the Crown might not always 
fall absolutely upon the best qualified per- 
son; but the law presumed that, until the 
case was proved to be otherwise, all pres- 
byters—the only class from which a bishop 
could be selected—were equally qualified to 
fill the higher office: it was simply the 
transfer of a man from one sphere, which he 
had been found capable of filling, to an- 
other which he was presumed, and might 
fairly be presumed until the contrary was 
proved, to be competent to fill. He said, 
then, that in vesting the head of the State 
with such a power as this, the Church was 
not submitting to a state of things of which 
any of its members had reason to complain 
as a matter of grievance, or as ground for 
interference by the Legislature. But it 
was obvious also that this was not the only 
limitation to which the power of the Go- 
vernment was subjected. There was an- 
other which he considered of equal impor- 
tance with the one he had mentioned, and 
as an equally unquestionable reality—he 
alluded to public opinion. There never 
was a period in which the power of the 
Crown in the appointment of bishops was 
more subject to the wholesome and legitt- 
mate influence of public opinion than the 
present. And he would venture to go 
one step further, and say that there never 
was a time in the history of this country 
when there was less probability that publie 
opinion would have either a less wholesome 
or legitimate influence on the matter. 
Therefore it did appear to him a remark- 
able circumstance that this should be the 
particular epoch in the history of the 
Church and the State, when public opin- 
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jon was to be sounded upon the question, 
whether it was or was not advisable to 
make a radical and fundamental alteration 
in the state of the law upon the subject. If 
that was not the meaning of this petition, or 
if it was not the meaning of his right rev. 
Friend, then he confessed that he had pro- 
bably been wasting their Lordships’ time as 
will as his own by dwelling long on a point 
of most trivial importance; but he thought 
he could not so far have mistaken the lan- 
guage of either of his right rev. Friends 
as to suppose they considered themselves 
addressing the House on any other ques- 
tion; but whilst he said this—whilst he 
contended that the state of things was not 
quite so deplorable as had been represent- 
ed—he wished, on the other hand, in the 
most distinct manner, to express his un- 
qualified assent to every syllable that fell 
from his right rev. Friend, and which he 
was glad to hear had received the assent 
of another right rev. Prelate, as to the 
force and effect of the act of consecration. 
He was well aware, and their Lordships 
well knew, that there might be great and 
reasonable difference of opinion. It might 
be a question whether the act of election, 
and even of confirmation, was simply min- 
isterial; but with regard to the question 
whether the act of consecration was not a 
personal act, which bound in the most so- 
lemn manner the conscience of every party 
who engaged in it, he could not have the 
slightest hesitation in saying that he most 
fully assented and agreed in every syllable 
that fell from his right rev. Friends on the 
subject. On the whole, it did appear to 
him, that if his right rev. Friend had ex- 
pressed the meaning of the petitioners, 
they had not only been labouring under an 
exaggerated idea of the evil of the present 
state of the case, but likewise that their 
view of the remedy which they proposed 
for it was exceedingly imperfect and con- 
fused. He might admit that the present 
state of things was not the best possible 
state. The wide difference that separated 
the present form of proceeding from those 
which prevailed in the primitive ages of 
the Church, was a consequence not of any 
improvement, but of corruption in the 
Church; but that was not the question for 
the consideration of their Lordships or of 
the Legislature. Where an evil was point- 
ed out and a remedy was to be proposed, 
we had to compare the present state of 
things, not with one that existed in times 
ong past, but with any which existed in 
our own days, or which by any legislative 





enactment we were able to bring about. 
He must say that, however bad the state 
of things in the Church of England might 
be in this respect, when we compared it 
with that which existed in other communi- 
ties—and he would say in all other religi- 
ous communities with which he was ac- 
quainted—he could not conceive the differ- 
ence to be so disadvantageous, so mortify- 
ing to the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, as it must be in the estimation of his 
right rev. Friends. When he heard what 
was proposed as a substitute for the existe 
ing state of things, he should be better 
able to make up his mind whether it was 
desirable or otherwise. If the power which 
now resided in the Crown, or any portion 
of it, was to be transferred in any way 
either to an ecclesiastical conclave or to a 
popular assembly, he, for one, would rather 
retain our present institutions, with all 
their admitted anomalies and inconveni- 
ences, than he would accept either of what 
he considered to be infinitely greater evils, 
with the sense of imaginary danger. He 
had thought it his duty to state how far 
he was obliged to modify the assent which 
he could give to the proposition of his right 
rev. Friend. He could leave this question 
with perfect tranquillity in the hands of the 
Legislature, because, even if they should 
do nothing—even if the law should be al- 
lowed to remain in the state in which it 
now was—he did not think we should suf- 
fer any more intolerable grievance than we 
had been labouring under for many cen- 
turies. He entertained a hope that at 
some moment a wholesome change would 
be made in the form of the law; but whe- 
ther the substance or not should be touched, 
was to him completely indifferent; or ra- 
ther, judging from the light which had 
hitherto fallen on the question from the 
views that he had hitherto seen proposed, 
it would be better for the Legislature to 
permit the present state of things to con- 
tinue substantially the same, than to open 
the door of innovation, of which no man 
could foresee the ultimate consequences, 
and which might threaten both Church 
and State. 

The Bisnor of EXETER: After hav- 
ing already occupied so much of their 
Lordships’ time, he would not unnecessa- 
rily trespass longer upon it. But some 
things had been said by the three noble 
and learned Lords who had addressed the 
House, and by his right rev. Friend who 
had just sat down, which demanded from 
him some brief reply. 
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The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had astonished him by the prin- 
cipal remark which he had thought fit to 
make on what he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
had said on the respective rights of the 
Crown and of the Church in the appoint- 
ment of bishops. 

“The right rev. Prelate (said the noble and 

learned Lord) is willing and anxious that the 
Crown should have the absolute right of naming 
the person to be made bishop; but then the Arch- 
bishop must have a right to judge of the fitness 
of the person so nominated by the Crown. My 
Lords (said the noble and learned Lord), of what 
worth is the right to nominate, if another party 
is to decide on the qualifications of the person 
nominated ?” 
He was, he repeated, astonished to hear 
such an argument, if argument it could be 
called, proceed from such a quarter. Why, 
the noble and learned Lord knew by expe- 
rience, better than any man in that House, 
that the power of nominating to prefer- 
ments was of great value, even though 
others had a right and duty to judge of 
the fitness of nominees, and to reject them 
if they were unfit. The noble and learned 
Lord exercised—he knew not how often in 
every year—the right of presenting to 
benefices in the gift of the Crown, subject 
nevertheless to the right of the bishop to 
judge of the qualifications of the persons 
presented by him. And this right of the 
bishop was not a mere nominal one; it was 
one repeatedly acted upon. He had him- 
self, since he had been bishop, often 
considered judicially the qualifications of 
parties presented to benefices, and more 
than once in cases of parties presented by 
the Crown. This right he had exercised, 
and should continue to exercise. It was 
a right distinctly stated by the great sta- 
tute *‘ Articuli Cleri,’’ which declared not 
only that it should be the law in future, 
but that it ever had been in times past— 
thus recognising it as the common law of 
England. The terms in which this was 
stated were remarkable; for they ap- 
plied expressly to benefices in the gift of 
tlie Crown, and were so large as to apply 
in their reason to all benefices, whether 
bishopries or others:— 

“ Of the ability of a person presented unto a 
benefice of the Church, the examination belong- 
eth to a spiritual judge ; and so it hath been used 
heretofore, and shall be hereafter.” 

He would next advert to something which 
had been said by a noble and learned 
Lord, who, he was sorry to see, had since 
left the House (Lord Denman). That no- 
ble and learned Lord had agreed with him 





in wishing that the present course of pro. 
ceeding in the election of bishops, with al] 
its mockery and its profaneness, should be 
done away; and he had suggested that g 
course should be taken, which while it ye. 
moved these scandals, would leave the 
power of the Crown such as the noble and 
learned Lord thought it ought to be—not 
only absolute in the appointment of }i- 
shops, but also without a right in any one 
to judge of the fitness of the Crown’s g 
pointment. This he had said would be 
effected by reviving the Statute of Rd. 
ward VI., c. 2, which gave to the Crown 
the right of appointing bishops by letters 
patent. The noble and learned Lord had 
read to their Lordships the provisions of 
the statute to that effect; but he had 
omitted to read another part of the same 
statute, to which he must now call their 
Lordships’ attention, and which he heartily 
wished the noble and learned Lord were 
present to hear. The Statute of Henry 
VIII., revived by the 1st Elizabeth, which 
was now the law of the land, required the 
Archbishop to consecrate the person elect- 
ed, nominated, and presented to be Bi- 
shop under the penalties of proemunire. 
But the Statute of Edward V1. which the 
noble and learned Lord said would give to 
the Crown the same power as was claimed 
for it under the Statute of Henry VIIL, 
and which, therefore, he desired to see re- 
vived, enjoined not the consecration of the 
person nominated under any penalty—no, 
nor did it enjoin consecration at all—it 
simply said that the person to whom the 
bishopric was so collated ‘* may be conse- 
crated’’—thus recognising the right of 
the Archbishop to refuse to consecrate if 
the person were unfit. 

He must now make some remarks on 
what had been said by the noble and 
learned Lord near him (Lord Campbell). 
That noble and learned Lord had rested 
his argument on what he must say per- 
fectly astonished him, considering the high 
stations which his noble and learned Friend 
had filled, and the still higher, whieb, if 
he lived, he would probably be called to 
fill. He had read to their Lordships the 
questions put to, and the answers made 
by, a bishop at his consecration —and 
these, he said, were all the security for his 
fitness which the law contemplated, or 
which was in itself expedient. But was it 
possible that the noble and learned Lord 
could see in those inquiries and their an- 
swers anything more than a mere engage- 
ment for the future? And what if the 
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was utterly untrustworthy ? — what 
if he had been already proved guilty of 
erjury, or was otherwise utterly disquali- 
fied? He really could not permit himself 
to abuse their Lordships’ patience by dwell- 
ing longer on such a matter. He turned, 
therefore, to what had been said by his 
right rev. Friend behind him. His prime 
argument had been, that a bishop must be 
taken from the presbyters of the Church, 
and, therefore, in that one condition they 
had a sufficient security. What was it 
possible that his right rev. Friend should 
think less security necessary for the quali- 
fication of a person nominated to be bishop, 
than was necessary for the holding of any 
inferior benefice whatever ? No presbyter 
presented to a rectory or vicarage was ex- 
empt from inquiry by the bishop into his 
qualifications for the charge. Was less care 
to be taken in admission to the highest of- 
fice of all? Again—did his right rev. 
Friend affirm that none but presbyters 
might be made bishops? Why, at a not 
very remote period of the history of this 
very Church there was a notorious instance 
to the contrary. In James the First’s 
time, when the episcopacy of Scotland was 
restored, certain Scotch ministers, who 
had not received episcopal ordination, were 
to be consecrated bishops. Bishop An- 
drewes objected that they were mere lay- 
men. Archbishop Bancroft admitted this 
to be true, but reminded Andrewes that in 
the ancient Church there were several in- 
stances of laymen being advanced at once 
to the episcopate, mentioning Ambrose of 
Milan, who was a mere civil officer. Upon 
this Andrewes assented, and the consecra- 
tion proceeded. Such is the account given 
by Heylin in his History of the Presby- 
terians. Besides, his right rev. Friend 
ought to bear in mind that the Statute of 
Henry VIII. did not confine the Crown to 
presbyters ; it spoke generally of the per- 
sons nominated by the Crown to be bi- 
shops. 

Before he sat down, he thought it neces- 
sary to answer the demand made on him 
by all the noble and learned Lords, that 
he should state what he thought a fit and 
Proper course to secure the right of the 
Crown, and the right which he claimed for 
the Church. Thus challenged, he hesi- 
tated not to say, that, while he thought 
that the Crown ought to have an abso- 
lute right to nominate the future bishop, 
the Archbishop must have a right, on 
specific objections being stated, judicially 
to decide whether the person be cano- 





nically qualified, or be canonically dis- 
qualified. Ifthe Archbishop reject him, 
he would willingly see a right of appeal 
given to the party; and he would propose 
that the court of appeal should be the 
same as was constituted by a Bill now on 
their Lordships’ table (Clergy Offences 
Bill) as a court of ultimate appeal in cases 
of heresy. He had the more confidence in 
proposing such a court, because it had 
been devised in a Select Committee on the 
Bill up stairs, at which all the noble and 
learned Lords had attended, and given 
their most valuable judgment. The result 
had been the unanimous agreement in 
constituting a court which should consist 
of Bishops and other divines, together with 
several Judges, both of the common law 
courts and also of the ecclesiastical courts. 
The right rev. Prelate thanked the House 
for the patience with which they had heard 
him. 
Petition to lie on table. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 15, 1848. 


Minutes.) New MemBerR Sworn. — For Rye, Herbert 
Mascall Curteis, Esq. 

Pustic Bitts.—1° Agricultural Tenant Right. 

Reported.—New Zealand Government. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. From London Society of Mutual 
Communication for the Protection of Trade, that the 
Privilege now granted to Members of Parliament of 
Freedom from Personal Arrest may be Abrogated.—By 
Mr. F. Maule, from Free Presbytery of Arbroath, for Pro- 
tection to the Free Church, Canton de Vaud (Switzer- 
land).—- By several Hon. Members, from various places, 
for and against the Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Mr. 
Christopher, from Lincoln, for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By a great many Hon. Members, from 
various places, complaining of the Conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy (Ireland), and for and against the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. Cobden, and Mr. 
Sandars, from Attorneys and Solicitors of Yorkshire, for 
Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates. — By Mr. 
Cowan, from Edinburgh, for Repeal of the Duty on 
Paper. — By Mr. Gregson, from Traders of Singapore, for 
Reduction of Duty on Pepper.—By Mr. K. Coke, from 
Guardians of the Docking Union, Norfolk, for Rating 
Owners in Lieu of Occupiers of Tenements.—By Admi- 
ral Gordon, from Aberdeen, and Mr. B. Smith, from 
Dunfermline, for Revision of the Stamp Duties.—By 
Lord D. Stuart, and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, for Repeal of the Window Tax.—By Sir F. Davie, 
from Dunbar, for Repeal or Alteration of the Bank Char- 
ter, and Banking (Scotland) Acts.—By Mr. J. Williams, 
from Beersellers of Macclesfield, Sutton, and Hurdsfield, 
for placing Beersellers on the same Footing as Licensed 
Victuallers.—By Lord R. Grosvenor, and Sir. J. Paking- 
ton, from Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manches- 
ter Unity, of various places, for Extension of the Benefit 
Societies Act.—By Mr. Duff, from the County of Elgin, 
respecting the Bonding of British Spirits —By Sir J. Pa- 
kington, from Worcester Board of Education, for Alter- 
ation of Law respecting Education.—By Captain Arch- 
dall, from Kilmore, for Encouragement to Schools in 
Connexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland). 
—By Mr. Bright, from North Berwick, for Repeal of the 
Game Laws.—By Mr. P. Grenfell, and other Hon. Mem- 
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bers, from several places, for Sanitary Regulations. —By 
Mr. S. Crawford, from various places in Ireland, for Al- 
teration of Law of Landlord and Tenant.—From South- 
ampton, respecting Salaries of Magistrates’ Clerks.—By 
Mr. Cobden, and several other Hon. Members, from a 
great many places, for Retrenchment of the Naval and 
Military Expenditure.—By Sir J. Johnstone, from Ship- 
owners of Scarborough, for Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws.—By Mr. Cobden, from Robert Owen, for Inquiry 
into the Condition of the People.-—By Mr. F. Devereux, 
from Ardfert, for Alteration of Poor Law (Ireland) as to 
the Rating of Clerical Incomes.—By Mr. Cobden, from 
Clerks, Masters, and Matrons of Workhouses, of several 
places, for a Superannuation Fund for Meritorious Offi- 
cers.—By Mr. B. Smith, from Queensferry, for Alteration 
of Law respecting Prisons (Scotland).—By Mr. Bright, 
from Finsbury, for Abolition of the Punishment of 
Death.—By Mr. Henley, from Oxfordshire, for Altera- 
tion of Law of Settlement.—By Mr. Benjamin Smith, 
from Queensferry, for Inquiry respecting Turnpike 
Roads, &c. (Scotland).—By Colonel Thompson, from 
York, for referring War Disputes to Arbitration. 


THE LOSS OF THE AVENGER. 


In answer to Mr. FITZROY, 

Apmirat DUNDAS stated that the 
Avenger received at Gibraltar a box con- 
taining every Mediterranean chart, and 
the receipt of Captain Napier for it was in 


the hands of the Admiralty. 


PORTUGAL — THE PROTOCOL OF 
MAY, 1847. 


Mr. HUME begged to ask Viscount 
Palmerston whether the engagements en- 
tered into by the Protocol of May, 1847, 
with the Governments of France and 
Spain, had been fulfilled, and whether we 
were free from them ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My hon. 
Friend will recollect that the first two 
parts related to an amnesty for political 
offences, and the last two to the elections. 
Those elections have taken place, and the 
Cortes are now assembled. Therefore un- 
doubtedly the state of circumstances to 
which the Protocol related is past, and I 
have informed the Portuguese Government 
that there are no longer any grounds on 
which this country can interfere in the 
present state of Portugal. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 


Dr. BOWRING rose to move for copies 
or extracts of correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the Commercial League of Italy, He 
could not refrain, in doing so, from taking 
a passin, glance at the state of political 
affairs in that country. It had been the 
unhappy destiny of Italy in modern times, 
notwithstanding all her former grandeur, 
her learning, her high position in the scale 
of nations, and the universality of her 
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language, to fulfil the denunciation of the 
poet— 

“ Conquering or conquered, still to be a slave.” 


Whilst the great men of that country had 
poured the light of genius over the universal 
earth, and their claims to admiration had 


| been recognised by the world, Italy herself 


had been condemned to a long period of 
darkness, from which she seemed about 
to emerge. He was not aware that any 
events had taken place of late years which 
had filled men of thought and hope with 
more agreeable anticipations than the 
events which had occurred in Italy ; and 
sure he was that that House would join in 
the prayer that they might lead to the 
great consummation of Italian freedom, 
and that Italian freedom might be associ. 
ated with Italian happiness. No one could 
have read without paying a tribute of ad. 
miration to the noble Lord the documents 
which had been laid on the table of the 
House, and the communications with the 
Austrian Government as to the territorial 
arrangements and political relations of 
Italy. No doubt, in many respects the 
position of Austria was an embarrassing 
one. She had conveyed her policy to 
Europe in one short emphatic phrase; she 
declared that, as far as she was concerned, 
Italy was only a geographical abstraction, 
amere name. She saw nothing that was 
common to the Italian people, nothing in 
the universality of its language, nothing 
in the character of its literature, nothing 
in the sentiments of ancient nationality 
which pervaded the Italian peninsula, no- 
thing in those great influences which had 
been acting for centuries on the Italian 
mind. Prince Metternich, who ought to be 
keenly alive to all that was passing in Italy, 
saw in the demand for reform only a subver- 
sive spirit at work; the policy of Austria to- 
wards free and independent nations such as 
Switzerland had been directed to one great 
object, to prevent the establishment of a 
free and national Government; acting upon 
the maxim divide et impera; and impeding 
the consolidation of that influence which 
free and constitutional States ought to 
exercise. Austria had been compelled 
within her own territories to make great 
concessions to public opinion, to allow to 
Hungary a constitutional Government. He 
hoped that a reconsideration of her post- 
tion in Italy would induce her to make 
similar concessions to the people of Lom- 
bardy. From the time of Dante downwards, 
it was remarkable how many evidences 
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were to be found of a mutual sympathy be- 
tween those two portions of the Austrian do- 
minions—how Lombardian hopes and feel- 
ings had vibrated to Hungary from Lom- 
hardy, and Hungarian feelings to Lom- 
hardy from Hungary. And in what lan- 
age did Prince Metternich designate 
what was passing in Italy? He made no 
allowance for the force of opinion which 
had influenced the Sovereigns of Italy, and 
induced them to float with that great tide 
of public sentiment which was flowing to- 
wards constitutional government. The 
action of the current of national feeling he 
ascribed to the machinations of the ‘‘ chiefs 
of sects,’ who had, he declares, for some 
years undermined the institutions of the 
peninsula. The progress of events he 
called the utopia of an advanced radicalism, 
and saw with horror the influence of pub- 
lic opinion such as existed in Switzerland. 
He did not know how any statesman could 
expect the Italians to reverence his autho- 
rity, or could hope to exercise influence 
within the peninsula, except by associating 
himself with Italian feelings, and trying to 
represent Italian interests. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the language 
which the noble Lord had held in his de- 
spatches to the Austrian Government. 
Whilst recognising the right of Austria to 
some territorial possessions in Italy, the 
noble Lord had laid down distinctly and 
broadly the important principle of 
—“the right which belongs to the sovereign 
power in every State to make such reforms and 
internal improvements as may be judged by such 
sovereign power proper to be made, and condu- 
tive to the wellbeing of the people whom it 
governs,” 
Most admirable was the advice offered by 
the noble Lord in reference to this prin- 
ciple :— 

“That right it appears that some of the So- 

vereigns of Italy are now willing and prepared to 
exercise, and Her Majesty’s Government would 
hope that the Government of Austria may think 
fit to employ that great political influence which 
Austria legitimately possesses in Italy witha view 
to encourage and support those Sovereigns in 
such laudable undertakings.” 
The noble Lord went on to point out the 
causes which had produced the present 
state of irritation and anxiety prevailing in 
some quarters, and remarked, almost pro- 
phetically— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have been con- 
vineed, by the information which has reached 
them from a great variety of quarters, that deep, 
Widely-spread, and well-founded discontent exists 
ina large portion of Italy ; and when it is con- 
tidered how full of defects and how teeming with 
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abuses of all kinds the present system of govern- 
ment in several of those States, and more espe- 
cially in the Roman States and in the kingdom of 
Naples, are known to be, it cannot be surprising 
that such crying evils should generate the 
strongest discontent ; and it is very possible that 
men who feel the full intensity of the grievances 
under which they now are and have for a long 
series of years been suffering, and who see no hope 
of redress from their present rulers, should take up 
any scheme, however wild, from which they may 
fancy they could derive a chance of relief.” 

The noble Lord then proceeded to do jus- 
tice to the admirable and excellent man 
lately placed at the head of the Pontifical 
dominions, whose knowledge of the state 
of the Italian mind, and conviction of the 
deeply-rooted evils which has spread 
through the whole of his territories, had 
induced him to undertake the great work 
of reform, and to aid it by those religious 
influences which he alone was able to bring 
to bear upon the subject. The noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs observed, 
that— 

“This observation does not indeed apply with 
full force to the Roman States, because the pre- 
sent Pope has shown a desire to adopt many of 
those much-needed reforms and improvements 
which in 1832 Austria, in conjunction with Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Prussia, urgently 
advised the late Pope to carry into execution; and 
it may be hoped that if the Pope be encouraged 
and assisted by Austria and the other four Powers, 
in removing the grievances of which his subjects 
have long complained, the discontent which those 
grievances have created will soon die away.” 
The advent of the present Pope to power 
had enabled him to give effect to the 
yearnings of the Italian mind; his convie- 
tion of the enormous extent and deep root- 
ed foundation of the evils and grievances 
by which his territorial dominions were 
overspread, induced him to undertake the 
great work of reform, and to associate it 
with the religious influences which, as the 
head of the-Roman Catholic Church, were 
placed under his control. With regard to 
Naples, the noble Lord offered some sug- 
gestions on which Austria would do well 
to act :— 

« But there are other States in Italy, and more 
especially the kingdom of Naples, where reforms 
and improvements are required almost as much 
as in the Roman territory; and Her Majesty’s 
Government would hope, that as no European 
Power is more interested than Austria in preserv- 
ing the internal tranquillity of Italy, so will the 
great and well-known influence of Austria in 
Naples be beneficially exercised in encouraging 
those reforms and improvements which will tend 
to remove the discontent from which alone would 
spring any dangers by which that tranquillity is 
likely to be threatened.” 


He should be greatly grieved if it were 
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supposed that he would desire to see this 
Government meddling in the internal 
affairs of other States; but indisposition 
to interfere appeared to him perfectly com- 
patible with a great sympathy for the 
maintenance and spread of free institu- 
tions. He desired to see the establishment 
of liberty in every portion of the globe, 
and had the strongest wish that the moral 
influence of the Government and people of 
England should be generously and liberally 
exerted in that struggle of the oppressed 
against the oppressors which was going on 
throughout Europe. The religious influ- 
ences of Rome, the free-trade principles 
of Tuscany, he trusted, would gradually 
spread through the Italian States, and be- 
come the lawgivers of the Italian peo- 
ple. Though Austria might feel some 
alarm at the political and military power 
of Sardinia, it was to be hoped she would 
see the necessity of consenting to those 
ameliorations which would add so mate- 
rially to the happiness of her Italian do- 
minions. Then might they look forward 


with confident expectation to the establish- 
ment, in every one of the Italian States, 
of free and representative Governments. 
The interests of peace, the interests of 
liberty, the interests of mankind, required 


this. The power which the Pope exer- 
cised rested only in the individual, and 
was referable to a happy accident; but it 
ought to be the object of British policy to 
assist with all our moral influence the con- 
solidation of a free Government in the va- 
rious States. It had been said with great 
truth, that in the Italian Free Trade Confe- 
deration, Sardinia occupied much the same 
place as Prussia in the Zollverein. The 
conduct of Carlo Alberto had been in 
every respect most honourable to him; he 
had gone from step to step without blood- 
shed and violence, towards the establish- 
ment of a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, which would be most acceptable to 
his people. Tuscany had always been a par- 
ticularly interesting portion of the Italian 
peninsula, especially to those who had seen 
the happy effects of the development of the 
principles of free trade in the felicity of 
the Tuscan people. The influence of Tus- 
cany was widely spread; no doubt it was 
she who had contributed the largest por- 
tion of illustration to the literature of 
Italy; and it was matter of congratulation 
that the Grand Duke had not been back- 
ward in moving in the path of constitu- 
tional reform. With respect to Naples he 
could not speak without some apprehen- 
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sion and hesitation; but even there the 
good seed had been sown, and would, no 
doubt, grow to a flourishing tree; and he 
could not doubt that the Sovereign, taught 
by long and sad experience, and impelled 
by the events passing around him, would 
yield to the general feelings of the Italian 
people. The Sicilians, too, had sought to 
burst their bonds; and if blood had up. 
fortunately been shed, we could not forget 
it was the example and instructions of 
England which awakened in the minds of 
the Sicilian people the desire for indepen. 
dence. No one could have trodden Sicilian 
ground without hearing the name of Lord 
William Bentinck spoken of with intense 
affection; and through all the vicissitudes 
of her late history there was no Sicilian 
who did not ardently expect the day when 
his countrymen should be entrusted with 
the making of Sicilian laws, and the pub- 
lic mind should be reflected in its institu. 
tions. The idea of the Commercial League 
appeared to him to have been most fortu- 
nate. There were no means by which 
Italian feeling could be so effectively con- 
densed and brought to a focus as by the 
establishment of a league of that nature, 
No more federalism than free communica 
tion was desired. Although a strong na- 
tional feeling pervaded Italy generally, the 
individual States were distinguished by 
long-cherished local prepossessions and pe- 
culiarities. Much that characterised the 
Neapolitan was not to be found in the in- 
habitants of Tuscany; whilst strong points 
of difference were to be found between the 
Roman and the Venetian, the Lombard 
and the Sicilian. The commercial spirit of 
Italy was still alive and active. Notwith- 
standing the great changes that had been 
effected by the discovery of the countries 
beyond the Cape, and the alterations that 
had been introduced in our mode of inter- 
course with the Oriental world, Italy had 
preserved a large portion of the trade of Eu- 
rope, and many of her ports were distin- 
guished for the excellence of her mariners 
and the enterprise of her merchants. Buthe 
hoped the Italian Commercial League would 
guard against making that mistake which 
had been made by the Germans on the 
Rhine. He trusted that their tariff would 
recognise no discriminating duties, and that 
while facilitating communication among 
themselves, they would not raise a barrier 
to the friendly intercommunication with 
other nations. That was the great fault 
which had been committed in Germany. 
If the tariff of Tuscany, for example, 
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should be made the groundwork of future 
commercial legislation, he had no doubt 
that Italian commercial glory would again 
return—that Genoa, Leghorn, and Venice 
—the great commercial marts of that pen- 
insula would see the return of those days 
of splendour with which their remoter his- 
tory was associated. He was not aware 
whether the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs would find himself in 
a condition to make any communica- 
tio to the House on the present occa- 
sion; but, certain as he (Dr. Bowring) was 
that the active intelligence of the noble 
Lord had been directed towards that inte- 
resting portion of the world—lItaly, and 
considering as he (Dr. Bowring) did that 
the commercial interests of this country 
involved, in effect, the commercial interests 
of the world, he had no mistrust as to the 
welfare of Italy or of England being well 
guaranteed so long as they were in the 
keeping of that noble Lord. Without, 
therefore, trespassing any further upon the 
House, he begged to move that copies or 
extracts of correspondence on the subject 
of the Commercial League in Italy be laid 
upon the table of the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My hon. 
Friend has no doubt called the attention 


of the House to some of the most remark- 
able and interesting events which have oc- 


curred in our times. It is impossible for 
any man to witness the progress which 
constitutional opinions and institutions are 
now making in Italy without feelings of 
the deepest and liveliest interest. Sir, 
Italy is not only at all times one of the 
most interesting countries from its peculiar 
position, but one may say, that its history 
has been the most remarkable of any coun- 
try on the face of the earth; for it has gone 
through every change of political condition 
—from being the mistress of the known 
world to being reduced to a state almost of 
political extinction. I trust that a brighter 
day is now dawning upon that country, fa- 
Youred as it is by nature in many respects 
—the birthplace of some of the greatest 
geniuses that have ever lived, though un- 
happily Italy has been for a long time un- 
ucky in respect to its political condition. 
The confidence with which we may look 
to the future prospects of Italy is founded 
on the gifts which nature has bestowed 
upon the people who inhabit that land, for 
in the litical vicissitudes to which the 
country has been subject, the natural vigour 
of the mind of the Italian people, the ex- 
tent of their intellectual resources, and I 
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may say the splendour of their genius, has 
invariably made way, and even in the dark- 
est periods of their political history, there 
have shone forth bright examples of intel- 
lectual ability, which have been not exly 
the ornament of the country, but the ad- 
miration of the civilised world. It is grati- 
fying to see that the progress which ra- 
tional liberty is now making in Italy is 
brought about by the harmonious accord of 
sovereigns and people. It is upon that 
circumstance more especially that I ven- 
ture to found my hopes that the improve- 
ments which are now making will be per- 
manent and stable, because they are 
founded upon mutual concord, and are 
therefore less likely to be shaken by any 
future and untoward events, My hon. 
Friend has adverted to the position in 
which Austria stands with respect to the 
events now passing in Italy. It is a satis- 
faction to me, andI am sure it will be gra- 
tifying to the House, that I should be able 
to say, that as far as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are informed of the intentions of 
the Cabinet of Vienna, they see no reason 
to apprehend that the policy of that Cabi- 
net will be to meddle in any way whatever 
of hostile interference with the events 
which are taking place beyond the Po. I 
have indeed within the last four-and-twenty 
hours received communications from the 
British Ambassador at Vienna, which con- 
tain very satisfactory assurances on that 
subject. That course is one which might 
naturally be expected from the prudence 
and the wisdom of the Austrian Govern- 
ment; and I am happy to find it is the 
course which that Government is likely to 
pursue. With respect to the particular 
transaction to which my hon. Friend’s Mo- 
tion relates, the formation of the Commer- 
cial League, I should rather wish my hon. 
Friend and the House to allow me to defer 
to some future period the communication of 
the diplomatic correspondence on that sub- 
ject. For this wish, I will shortly state the 
reason, if it is not obvious to the House. 
That Commercial League is at present 
founded only in principle. The details of 
the arrangements are still matters of nego- 
tiation between Members who seek to form 
it. If I were to lay before this House 
communications which have been confi- 
dently made to our representatives at the 
different Courts of Italy of the views with 
which the several Governments are enter- 
ing into that negotiation, I am sure my 
hon. Friend will see that such publication 
would tend, perhaps, to defeat the purpose 
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which he and I, and I am sure every Mem- 
ber of this House, would wish to see ac- 
complished. The mere ordinances which 
form the basis of that future league have 
already been made public. I can have no 
objection whatever to lay them on the 
table; but I should wish not to be asked to 
lay on the table any confidential commu- 
nications which have been made to us as 
to the present state and progress of the 
negotiation. I can assure my hon. Friend 
and the House, however, that we have 
witnessed that union of the different States 
of Italy, with a view to establish some uni- 
form system of commercial intercourse 
founded on a basis of commercial liberty, 
with the greatest interest and sympathy; 
and as far as it becomes the Government 
of this country to tender advice or express 
wishes upon this subject, my hon. Friend 
may be assured that no proper effort shall 
be omitted by us to persuade the States, 
of whom that union is composed, to found 
the tariff, and the calculated regulations of 
the tariff, upon principles which shall be 
consistent with the utmost development of 
commercial intercourse and freedom. My 
hon. Friend has adverted to the share 
which the British Government may be dis- 


posed to take in regard to the political 


events now passing in Italy. I entirely 
agree with my hon. Friend, and in that 
which I have no doubt is the opinion of 
this House, that whatever may be the 
wishes, whatever the gratification with 
which Her Majesty’s Government may see 
the progress of political events in Italy, it 
is not fitting that the British Government 
should interfere, further than may be re- 
quired with a view to the best interests of 
the parties concerned. But I am satisfied 
it will be gratifying to the House, as a 
proof of the confidence with which Eng- 
land is looked to by parties in remote 
quarters of Europe, and engaged in affairs 
more exclusively concerning themselves, 
that I should say that Lord Minto is gone 
from Rome to Naples, in consequence of a 
desire expressed by the Sicilians on the one 
hand, and by the Government of Naples on 
the other, that the effective assistance of 
British diplomacy should be afforded to- 
wards a satisfactory settlement of the 
points in dispute between them. I am 
sure those who are acquainted with my 
noble Friend will feel that that task, deli- 
eate and difficult as it may be, cannot be 
placed in better hands; and that my noble 
Friend, in any advice which, upon the so- 
licitation of the parties he may think him- 
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self at liberty to offer to them, will be ag. 
tuated by the most disinterested and en. 
lightened desire to bring them to such an 
adjustment as may be consistent with the 
happiness of the people, and the dignity 
and honour of the Sovereign. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE was quite 
sure that the circumstance which the noble 
Lord had mentioned, of Lord Minto having 
been directed to go to the Court of Naples, 
proceeded from no want of confidence in 
those who, in the ordinary course of things, 
it might have been supposed would have 
been the parties to be charged with the 
mission. He felt confident that the lan. 
guage in which the noble Lord had ex. 
pressed himself would prove to France, 
and to those Gentlemen in the French 
Chambers who had commented upon the 
conduct of the noble Lord on various occa- 
sions, that the principles of the English 
Government were those of constitutional 
liberty, and that their object was to deve- 
lop, as far as they could, without an injudi- 
cious interference, the principles of con- 
stitutional liberty in every country. Those 
Gentlemen who paid attention to the French 
debates would, he was sure, feel a proud 
gratification at the tone of the noble Lord, 
and the language held in that House, as 
compared, he was sorry to say, with some 
of the speeches delivered upon the other 
side of the channel. 

Motion withdrawn. 


SHIPWRECKS AND COLLISIONS OF 
MERCHANT VESSELS, 

Mr. HUME, in submitting the Motion 
of which he had given notice, said, it 
would not be necessary for him to urge its 
importance with a view to gain the atten- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen to the subject. 
Three Committees of the House of Com- 
mons had already sat on the question of 
shipwrecks; one in 1836, another in 1841, 
and the third in 1842. The inquiry em- 
braced a variety of topics, and the evi- 
dence was of a highly valuable character. 
The Committees recommended many im- 
portant matters to the attention of the 
House; but the chief point on which they 
all concurred was, that whereas many cases 
of shipwreck had arisen from carelessness, 
ignorance, and a variety of other causes 
of that nature, they recommended that an 
inquiry should be instituted in all cases of 
shipwreck, with a view to collect informa- 
tion both for the Government and the pub- 
lic. The Committees had recommend 
that masters and mates of ships should be 
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examined, and should only be permitted to 
take charge of property and life when they 
were found qualified for doing so. He 
certainly was of opinion that a great de- 
preciation of the character of our seamen 
had taken place of late years. Thirty or 
forty years ago the custom was to retain 
the seamen on board the merchant ships 
whenever they entered harbour, that they 
might acquire experience in navigation, as 
well as assist in all that was necessary to 
be done in shipping and unshipping the 
yessels; but since the establishment of 
docks, the moment a ship arrived in port 
the sailors were sent on shore, and no pro- 
yision was made by the Government or the 
merchants to keep them together. It was 
certainly the duty of the Government to 
have instituted long ago an inquiry as to 
the cause of the deterioration which had 
clearly taken place in the seamanlike qua- 
lities of the men who navigated our mer- 
chant vessels. The object, however, of 
his present Motion was, that some official 
record should be obtained and kept as to 
the manner, and, if possible, the cause of 
shipwrecks. It appeared from the report 


of the Committee on Shipwrecks of 1836, 
that in addition to the ascertained number 
of persons drowned in the years 1816 to 


1818, and in the years 1833 to 1835, the 
entire crews of 49 vessels were lost within 
the first period, and the entire crews of 81 
vessels in the last period, whose numbers 
were not known; but, taking an average 
of 10 men to each vessel, this made a to- 
tal loss of life, for the first period, of 
2,228 persons, and of 2,686 for the last. 
The loss to the community, during the last 
period, amounted to 8,510,000/.; and 
when it was recollected that this estimate 
included only the losses entered in Lloyd’s 
books, he undervalued the loss to the pub- 
lic when he took it at 3,000,0002. an- 
nually. The Committee of 1836 recom- 
mended— 

_“‘The arrangement of a plan for the institu- 
tion of courts of inquiry to examine into the cir- 
cumstances of every shipwreck that occurs, as far 
asmay be practicable, with power to pronounce a 
verdict of censure on the owners or commanders 
of all those vessels where the result of the in- 
quiry should establish the fact of such wreck 
being occasioned by any fault or deficiency on the 
part of either, as well as to acquit honourably the 
owners or commanders of those ships against 
whom no fault could be proved, and to make the 
evidence and verdict in each case public in every 
port in the kingdom; with further power to sus- 
Pend, for a given time, the licenses or certificates 
of such officers and seamen as should be proved 
guilty of gross incompetency or gross neglect of 
uty; and to reward, either by reimbursement of 
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their loss of wages and effects, or by gratuities, or 
medals of honour and distinction, those officers 
and men who should have particularly distin- 
guished themselves by their skill, courage, or 
humanity, in preserving the lives and property of 
others, whether actually belonging to the ships 
that were wrecked, or coming to their assistance 
from other vessels or from the shore.” 


The Committee of 1843 made a similar 
recommendation. He would therefore move 
for— 

*¢ A Select Committee to consider whether, in all 
cases of Shipwreck, and of Collisions of Merchant 
Vessels, attended with loss of life, an inquiry, as 
speedily after the accident, and as near as possi- 
ble to the place, should be appointed, to examine 
into the attendant circumstances and causes of 
the Shipwreck, and to report to the House in 
what manner the inquiry should be conducted.” 


Mr. H. FITZROY seconded the Mo- 
tion. He hoped that one of the re- 
sults of the labours of the proposed Com- 
mittee would be the adoption of a mea- 
sure for ensuring an examination of 
masters and mates before they were in- 
trusted with the command of vessels. It 
appeared from evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee on the Navigation Laws last Ses- 
sion, that the captains of our ships em- 
ployed in long voyages were as capable of 
discharging their duties as the captains of 
American vessels, or of the vessels of any 
other people; while the captains of our 
vessels employed in short voyages and in 
our coasting trade were men of very in- 
ferior qualifications. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE did not rise for 
the purpose of offering any objection to 
the Motion. On the contrary, he thought 
that the greatest benefit would result from 
the labours of the Committee. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that the sub- 
ject was one very well worth the attention 
of the House. His hon. Friend was pro- 
bably aware that there already existed a 
power given to the Board of Trade by Act 
of Parliament of inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the shipwrecks of steam vessels, 
and collisions between steam vessels, or 
between steam vessels and sailing vessels. 
But at present the Government had no 
power of instituting an inquiry into the 
wrecks or collisions of any other than 
steam vessels. He could undertake to 
say that great advantage had hitherto re- 
sulted from the exercise of the power of 
inquiring into the circumstances attending 
the wrecks of steam vessels. The other 
day the Board of Trade had received a very 
valuable and elaborate report from the of- 
ficer appointed to inquire into the case of 
the loss of the Tribune on the coast of 


Vessels. 
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Ireland. He was aware that there would 
be some difficulty in extending inquiries of 
that description to sailing vessels ; but he 
felt persuaded that the present state of 
the law upon the subject was not for the 
benefit of the shipping interest, while it 
was inconsistent with the interests of hu- 
manity. His hon. Friend had said, with 
too much truth, that the character of our 
mercantile marine, instead of having im- 
proved of late years, in comparison with 
that of other nations, had seriously dete- 
riorated. He had lately had occasion to 
read the reports received from British con- 
suls, in all parts of the world, in reply to 
questions addressed to them from the For- 
eign Office upon that subject; and he 
should say that those reports presented a 
picture which must be extremely painful 
to every Englishman. They described a 
state of things to which it was most im- 
portant that Government and Parliament 
should address themselves as speedily as 
possible, with a view to its alteration. In 
consequence, he was afraid, of the low 
character, in too many instances, of the 
masters and mates appointed to command 
our merchant vessels, the character of the 
British marine had of late greatly deterio- 


rated; and merchants preferred committing 
their cargoes to the ships of foreign na- 


tions, rather than to British vessels. He 
believed it was the intention of his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to lay the reports in question with- 
out delay on the table of the House; and 
he certainly hoped those reports would in- 
duce the House to lend a willing assent to 
any ulterior measures that it might be the 
duty of the Government to propose with a 
view to remedy that evil. But, above all, 
he hoped that the attention of those con- 
nected with the shipping interest would be 
called to those documents, and that they 
would see that it was desirable for their 
sakes in particular, that stringent and ef- 
fective measures should be applied to put 
an end to a state of things, which, while it 
was discreditable and injurious to the 
country at large, fell upon them with the 
greatest weight. His hon. Friend had 
also adverted to the very important ques- 
tion of the expediency of adopting a system 
of examination for the masters and mates 
of merchant vessels, with a view to ensure 
the possession of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the performance of their duties. 
Now, it would not be true to say that no- 
thing had of late years been done upon 
that subject. No compulsory system of 
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examination had, indeed, been enforced } 
Parliament, mainly in consequence, he be. 
lieved, of the very great opposition of the 
mercantile interest to any such system, 
But provision had been made by Parlig. 
ment for the adoption of a voluntary sys. 
tem of examination for masters and mates 
of vessels. If he recollected rightly, the 
House had appointed one examiner, Lloyd’s 
had appointed another, and some third 
party had appointed another. These three 
examiners had deputies throughout the 
country, and constituted a board before 
which any master or mate of a vessel who 
pleased might undergo an examination, 
and obtain a certificate of qualification if 
he should be found to deserve it. He was 
happy to say that that system had recom. 
mended itself more and more to those con- 
nected with our mercantile marine, and 
that the number of persons who had ap- 
plied for, and had obtained, those certifi. 
cates had of late considerably increased. 
Whether they were then ripe for rendering 
that system compulsory, he would not at 
that moment undertake to discusss. But 
he thought it was a fortunate cireumstance 
that they had at any rate begun that sys- 
tem in a manner altogether in accordance 
with the feelings of the classes connected 
with our mercantile marine; and he trusted 
it would be found that they had commen- 
eed a system which would lead to an im- 
provement of persons who occupied situa- 
tions so important to the character of our 
navy as the masters and mates of our mer- 
chant vessels. He thought that, under 
any circumstances, and at any time, it 
would be right for them most seriously to 
consider those subjects with a view to 
their taking that course with regard to 
them which they might think most likely 
to promote the interests of a most im- 
portant branch of our national prosperity. 
But he felt that it was more particularly 
incumbent on them to do so at a time when 
they proposed to bring under the consid- 
eration of Parliament the question of the 
navigation laws. He thought that while 
they entertained that determination, the 
mercantile marine had a perfect right to 
expect from them that they should also 
take into their consideration other ques- 
tions connected with the interests of that 
body. He believed that the whole of those 
subjects ought to receive a connected and 
deliberate consideration from the House; 
and he hoped that before the close of the 
Session they would be able, at all events, 
to lay the foundation of a different state of 
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things from that which he regretted to 
think at present existed with regard to our 


mercantile navy. 
Motion agreed to. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
(IRELAND. ) 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said: 
Sir, in rising to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant in Ireland, I believe I shall best 
consult the convenience of the House if I 
proceed at once to state the nature of this 
measure, the principles upon which it is 
founded, and the machinery upon which it 
isintended to give effect to those princi- 
ples. It would be easy for me at the com- 
mencement of my observations to dilate on 
the extreme difficulty and delicacy and the 
complicated nature of the subject which I 
have undertaken to bring under the atten- 
tion of the House. But, Sir, it is the very 
complicated nature of the question which 
leads me to think that the best plan which 
I can now follow will be simply to state 
the nature of the measure to the House, 
because I feel that until we have the power 
of comparing its details and sifting its pro- 
visions, it will be difficult to form a correct 
opinion of its merits. The Bill which, with 
the permission of the House, I shall this 
night lay on the table, embraces two 
ponts. First of all, it will provide com- 
pensation for the improvements made by 
the tenants during their holding, if they 
are dispossessed previous to the expiration 
of a certain period; and secondly, it will, I 
hope, effect several not unimportant chan- 
ges in the relations between landlord and 
tenant. The Bill proposes to encourage 
the outlay of capital by the tenant, by pro- 
viding compensation for him should he be 
dispossessed of his holding within a period 
that would not afford him the full benefit 
of his outlay; and it endeavours to carry 
out this object without any disturbance of 
existing interests, and with as little inter- 
ference with the rights of property as pos- 
sible. I willnot at this period of my state- 
ment urge on the attention of the House 
the necessity of conceding this principle. 
I believe, by the majority of this House, 
and by the majority of the public out of 
doors, that principle has already been con- 
ceded. Indeed it is no new principle, for I 
have met with publications relating to the 
state and condition of Ireland—of consider- 
able antiquity, more than a century old—in 
Which the principle is broadly laid down, 
that inasmuch as in Ireland ‘it is not the 
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custom of the landlord to provide suitable 
farm-buildings for the tenant, if the ten- 
ant should think fit to spend capital in the 
erection of them, and he should be dispos- 
sessed at a period when he had not had 
the full benefit of that outlay, he would be 
entitled to compensation upon being dispos- 
sessed. That principle has been often 
discussed out of this House before it came 
recommended to the consideration of Par- 
liament by a Commission issued by the 
Crown, the report of which Commission 
was laid on the table of this House three 
years ago; and after that a noble Lord, 
not my immediate predecessor in the office 
which I have the honour to hold, but who 
formerly filled that office, laid on the table 
of this House a Bill embodying a similar 
principle; and I remember that that prin- 
ciple was received with favour by the 
House, and the noble Lord was permitted 
to lay the Bill on the table for their con- 
sideration. Before I proceed, then, to no- 
tice the changes which .I contemplate 
making in the law affecting the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, I will state 
to the House in what manner it is intended 
the measure should proceed for securing 
compensation to the tenant for his outlay 
of capital. It is intended that from and 
after the passing of this Act, all tenants 
possessing an interest, to be hereafter spe- 
cified, and holding under any lease or 
agreement, or from year to year, at a rent 
not exceeding ten pounds, may serve notice 
in a printed form, according to the terms 
to be prescribed, in a schedule appended 
to the Act, specifying the proposed im- 
provements, whether of building, fencing, 
or subsoiling, and that he having done so, 
he shall nominate an arbitrator of his own, 
and call upon the landlord to do the same. 
If, within a given period, say within twen- 
ty-one days, the landlord shall not name an 
arbitrator to act in his behalf, it shall be 
competent for the tenant to summon him 
or his acknowledged agent before the petty 
sessions; and the court of petty sessions is 
to nominate an arbitrator, to be conjoined 
with the arbitrator originally selected by 
the tenant. The two arbitrators are then 
to choose an umpire, or should they decline 
doing so, the petty sessions are to be called 
upon to appoint one; and the arbitrators 
and umpire thus appointed are to form the 
body of arbitration to whom is to be as- 
signed the duty of deciding on the notice 
which the tenant has served on his land- 
lord. They will make it their business to 
inspect the farm generally; to consider the 
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value, character, and suitableness of the 
contemplated improvements; and to deter- 
mine the additional rent which ought to be 
paid by the tenant in the event of the land- 
lord consenting to execute them himself. 
If they decide that the improvements are 
suitable and desirable, and should be pro- 
ceeded with, they are to make an award to 
that effect; and the instrument is to be de- 
posited in the hands of the clerk of the 
peace to be by him preserved amongst the 
records of the country. A copy of it is to 
be served by the tenant on his immediate 
landlord, and upon all other landlords who 
can be affected by it; and it is to be com- 
petent for any landlord, either immediate 
or superior, to institute within twenty-one 
days after the issuing of the award, an ap- 
peal before the assistant barrister at quar- 
ter-sessions. The barrister is to be em- 
powered to enter into a consideration of 
the nature and value of the improvements; 
and having done so, he will proceed to ra- 
tify, disallow, or vary the amount at which 
they have been valued; and his decision is 
to be final. In conformity with a recom- 


mendation which originated with Lord 
Devon’s Commission, power is granted to 
the landlord to give notice to the tenant 


of his intention to come in and execute the 
contemplated improvements himself, and to 
charge on account of them the increased 
rent specified in the original award. The 
party, whether landlord or tenant, then 
goes on to execute the works, and having 
done so, he is to appeal to the arbitrators; 
and the arbitrators having accurately ex- 
amined the same, are to give to the land- 
lord or tenant, as the case may be, a certi- 
ficate stating that the works have been 
completed in conformity with the award, 
whether of the original arbitrators, or 
of the assistant barrister. The certifi- 
eate, which will likewise specify whether 
any deduction, and if so what, is to be 
made from the rent originally fixed, is to 
be deposited with the clerk of the peace, 
who will take care to have it filled with the 
records of the country. Up to this point 
the tenant has, in every instance, been the 
moving and initiating party. On the ter- 
mination of the tenantry, however, the 
landlord becomes the moving party. It is 
proposed, that if within twenty-one years 
the landlord have become entitled to pos- 
session, either by the dropping of the lease, 
or by service of notice to quit, or by eject- 
ment of the tenant for non-payment of 
rent, or by any other contingency, he is 
to serve notice on the tenant, intimating 
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that he has himself appointed an arbitrator, 
and calling upon the tenant to nominate 
another. These arbitrators are to be ap: 
pointed on the same footing, and are to be 
subject to the same rules and regulations, 
as those who were nominated in the first 
instance, to decide on the nature and char. 
acter of the improvements proposed to be 
undertaken. They will have to inspect 
the works, and to make an award, defining 
the amount of compensation due to the 
tenant; but, in accordance with a recom. 
mendation of the Devon Commission, it is 
to be provided that the compensation is 
not to exceed three years’ rent of the hold. 
ing. The Bill will contain a provision 
whereby the landlord may be enabled to 
avoid payment of compensation; and the 
mode proposed in order to the attaining of 
this end is, that he should permit the ten. 
ant to remain in possession for twenty-one 
years after the completion of the works, at 
the same rate of rent that was paid before, 
There will, moreover, be a provision, en- 
abling the immediate landlord to recover 
compensation from the superior. You will 
perceive that all these provisions are pro- 
spective. We found that it would be at- 
tended with very great inconvenience to 
apply a retrospective principle to holdings 
under the value of 201. ; but the case is 
different as it regards holdings under 10. 
It is therefore proposed that, in so far as 
holdings under the value of 101. are con- 
cerned, the provisions of this Bill shall be 
retrospective. We purpose, therefore, to 
enact that every tenant holding at a rent 
not exceeding 101. shall, if he have been 
dispossessed by his landlord, be entitled to 
the value of his improvements during the 
five years antecedent. Compensation for 
those improvements (which, be it observed, 
are not to be valued beyond the amount of 
ten years’ rent of his holding), is to be re- 
covered by civil-bill process before the a8- 
sistant barristers, who are to have full 
power to decide the question. I have 
disposed of that portion of the Bill which 
relates to compensation to be awarded to 
tenants for improvements which they have 
themselves effected. I have stated how 
difficult and how complicated the arrange- 
ments are, but I hope I have made them 
intelligible to the House. I now proceed to 
consider that portion of the measure which 
refers to the not unimportant changes which 
the Bill contemplates as to the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant. In the first 
place, the Bill contains a clause which re- 
gulates the power of distress. In order to 
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exempt the occupying tenant from under- 
going the terrible hardship of a double dis- 
tress—one from the immediate landlord, 
and another from the superior—it will for 
the future be enacted that tenants holding 
under a certain yearly rent, to be specified 
in the Bill, are to be altogether deprived of 
the power of distress, if they underlet their 
land. Another great advantage to the oc- 
cupying tenantry will be, that this Bill will 
give them power to set up an equitable de- 
fence in the superior courts of law. By 
the law as it at present stands, the tenant 
has aright to set up such a defence before 
the assistant barrister; but if the case be 
moved by the superior landlord into a 
higher court, the tenant, unless he can 
afford to undertake a suit in equity at an 
enormous expense, is deprived of the bene- 
fit which he might have enjoyed under the 
jurisdiction of the barrister. It is pro- 
posed also to increase very considerably 
the powers of the assistant barrister. The 
House will more clearly understand the 
exact proportion in which it is intended to 
make this increase of powers when the Bill 
shall have been placed upon the table. It 
is also provided that tenants holding at 
wil may be ejected for non-payment of 
rent, It is my firm conviction that the 
clause containing that enactment will be 
beneficial in its operation both to the land- 
land and the tenant. It will throw-no ad- 
ditional power into the hands of the land- 
lord who may be disposed to use his au- 
thority capriciously. The privilege is only 
given for the non-payment of rent, and 
therefore it will afford no additional facility 
to the heartless landlord, who would wish 
to use his power harshly or capriciously 
for the removal of an industrious and fru- 
gal tenant. The landlord must proceed 
according to the ordinary course of law; but 
for the non-payment of rent he would have 
greater facilities afforded him by this Act. 
It must be remembered also, that we re- 
tain in the present Bill all the present law 
that is favourable to the rights of the 
tenant. My belief is, that we should not 
have to hear so continually of the cruel 
hardship of those notices to quit so fre- 
quently used in Ireland, and held in ter- 
‘orem over the tenant’s head, if the land- 
lords had had the power of ejecting tenants 
for non-payment of rent last year. Iam 
therefore most decidedly inclined to the 
opinion that much good will result from 
the clause authorising ejectment for non- 
Payment of rent; but it is to be observed 

at We propose to couple with this power 





a very important provision, to have the 
effect of securing short accounts between 
landlord and tenant, which is this—that on 
parole demise no rent shall be recoverable 
which shall not have become due within 
two years. [Mr. O’Coynor inquired the 
meaning of the phrase ‘ parole demise ?’’] 
It means a demise without a lease. With 
respect to receipts for rents, it is proposed 
to require that each receipt shall distinctly 
specify the particular gale which it is de- 
signed to cover; and in the absence of such 
specification, the document is to be consid- 
ered as referring to the gale last due. I 
regard this as a most important point, be- 
cause it will insure the protection of both 
landlord and tenant from loss. There are 
other provisions of a less important char- 
acter on which I will not at present linger. 
I believe that I now have explained the 
leading features of the Bill, which I hope 
to have the honour of laying this even- 
ing on the table of the House. I am 
aware that I may be met with a double 
objection. Some hon. Members may, and 
doubtless many will, contend that it is use- 
less to attempt to interfere in contracts 
between man and man, and that such mat- 
ters should be left to be regulated by the 
parties immediately concerned. To hon. 
Gentlemen who argue in such a strain I 
can only reply, by telling them to look to 
the state of Ireland. Look to her unde- 
veloped resources—look to the backward 
state of her agriculture—look to the un- 
happy condition of her present population; 
and I think you will at least admit that the 
experiment we are now about engaging in 
is worth being made. I will further ven- 
ture to assert, that if there is ever to be 
legislation on this subject, the time for it 
has now fully arrived. It is time that this 
House should at once distinetly state not 
only what it will do in this respect, but 
what it will not do. The longer this 
question is left open, the longer it is 
left undecided, the greater will be the 
excitement out of doors, and the more ex- 
travagant will be the notions and ideas 
entertained regarding it—notions which it 
is not in the will or power of this House to 
comply with. For myself, I can only ex- 
press my conviction, that provided you are 
just to the landlords—provided you do 
not violently disturb the rights of pro- 
perty (and I know of no country where a 
violent disturbance of the rights of pro- 
perty would be attended with more dis- 
astrous consequences than in Ireland)—the 
more generous you are to the tenantry of 
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Ireland, the more you will do to promote 
peace, good order, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity in that country. I feel convinced 
that if you do not endeavour to bring for- 
ward some practical measure, having for 
its object a more equitable adjustment of 
the relation between landlord and tenant, 
all your attempts to promote the welfare of 
Ireland will fail. This is not a party ques- 
tion. I am quite sure there is not an hon. 
Gentleman in this House who, in discussing 
a question like this, will not cheerfully lay 
aside any political prejudice that may exist 
in his mind, and gladly lend his aid to- 
wards the construction of a measure which 
will substitute tranquillity and good order 
for the distrust and distraction which now 
unfortunately exist in Ireland. When this 
Bill shall have been laid upon the table of 
the House, I shall be most happy to con- 
sider any suggestions for its improvement 
which hon. Gentlemen on any side of the 
House may think proper to bring forward. 
There can be no doubt that there is much 
force in the objection which relates to the 
difficulty and delicacy of interfering with 
the relation of landlord and tenant, and in- 
terposing in agreements which ought to be 
voluntary between the parties immediately 
concerned ; but I do think that the cir- 


cumstances of Ireland justify us in refusing 
to attach a paramount importance to such 


an objection. Besides, I think it right to 
observe that there will be found in this Bill 
a clause facilitating voluntary agreements, 
and enabling them to be registered, so that 
they may be safely preserved and easily 
referred to. The question of agricultural 
improvement is and must always be one of 
primary magnitude in Ireland. Just at the 
present moment it is a question of vital 
importance. The failure of the potato 
crop has rendered it absolutely necessary 
that the productive powers of the soil 
should be taxed to the uttermost if the 
people are to be fed upon the produce of 
the country; and the period is particularly 
propitious for any attempt having for its 
object the bringing about of a result so de- 
sirable. I believe that the public mind in 
Ireland is now of one accord as to the 
necessity of improving the agriculture of 
the country; and being upon this topic, I 
hope it will not be considered that any ob- 
servations are out of place if I venture to 
allude to the great and striking success 
which has attended the measure of the 
Irish Lord Lieutenant, by which agricul- 
tural lecturers were sent to instruct the 
people in the mest distressed and famish- 
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ing districts. The success of that move, 
ment has been signal beyond my noble 
Friend’s most sanguine expectations, Al] 
parties have welcomed his lectures with the 
greatest joy; and by none, I am happy to 
say, and I say it most gratefully, have 
their efforts been more usefully seconded 
than by the Roman Catholic clergymen of 
Ireland in those districts which they haye 
visited. In conclusion I would merely ob. 
serve, that not only is the agricultural im. 
provement of Ireland a most important 
matter, but that the time is now most Op- 
portune for submitting it to the considera. 
tion of the House, because the public mind 
just at this moment is peculiarly alive to 
the necessity of increasing the productive 
power of the soil. I trust I have succeeded 
in making the leading principles of the Bill 
clear to the House. I ask now permission 
to place it on the table, in the hope that by 
encouraging the industrious tenantry of 
Ireland to expend their capital in the im- 
provement of the soil, it may augment the 
natural resources of that country, and by 
increasing the prosperity and happiness of 
its people, tend, indirectly indeed, but surely 
and most effectively, to the general well- 
being of the United Empire. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD was most anxious 
to promote the success of any measure 
which would conciliate the different inter- 
ests inyolved; but he feared that the Bill 
of the right hon. Baronet would spread 
great dismay amongst the tenantry of Ul- 
ster. Their tenant-right would be totally 
overthrown. The nature of that custom 
had been frequently described by writers, 
as well as in a petition which was present- 
ed to the House last year from the county 
of Londonderry. For two hundred years 
they had enjoyed the tenant-right, and had 
made great improvements in their holdings, 
|in the confident expectation that it would 
| not be disturbed; but the system of things 
proposed to be established under the new 
Bill was very different indeed from what 
the men of Ulster understood by tenant- 
right. What the people of Ulster claimed 
was, that if a landlord served a tenant 
with notice of ejectment, the tenant should 
‘be able to go before a legal tribunal, and, 
proving the value of the property created 
iby his labour, claim to be compensate 

according to whatever might be the i- 
crease of value proved to have resulted 
‘from his labour. They further claimed 
| compensation in damages when improperly 
| dispossessed. Great improvements hat 
‘been made in Ulster on the faith of that 
l 
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custom. Attempts had been made of late 
ears by the landlords of Ulster to limit 
the amount of compensation to which the 
tenant was entitled. Those attempts had 
excited great apprehensions among the 
tenantry of Ulster. When he looked to 
the principle of the Bill proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he found that it 
would in no way protect the tenantry of 
Ulster who had made those improvements. 
The Bill was but a transcript of that 
brought in by the noble Lord who was for- 
merly Secretary for Ireland (the Earl of 
Lincoln). The principle was the same— 
namely, to prevent the tenant from re- 
covering the value of his improvements 
unless he first began by serving notice and 
etting the landlord’s consent. It was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
measure was only to have a retrospective 
operation with regard to tenants paying a 
rent under 107.; and that would be of no 
value to the tenantry of Ulster, who were 
generally of a higher class. To show the 
evils that arose from a want of security on 
the part of the tenant, he would take the 
ease of a man who, at the age of twenty- 
five in the year 1816, had got possession 
of a farm on a lease for thirty-one years, 
and who could command a capital of 800I. 
He spent the whole of that sum in thorough 
draining, quarrying out rocks, and other 
improvements; and as profits came in, he 
expended a like sum of 800J. on a dwelling- 
house, and erecting fences, &c. Thus, he 
laid out altogether on the premises a sum 
of 1,6000.; but he did not want to rob the 
landlord of his fair rent, and therefore, 
when the lease dropped in in 1847, he of- 
fered to pay the full rent for the land ac- 
cording to the poor-law valuation, which 
was 25s. an acre. The landlord, however, 
refused to accept it, and served notice of 
ejectment. What was the result? The 
tenant was put out of the farm, which was 
given over to the landlord’s own son. 
Here, then, was the tenant’s situation: 
he came on the farm in the prime of life, 
with 8002. in his possession; he expended 
that sum twice over in improving the land 
and building, and hoped he should in his 
dd age enjoy the produce of his expendi- 
ture; but he was turned out penniless on 
the world, though he had offered an in- 
creased rent of 1201. If the property 
would have sold for 1,500. on his enter- 
ing, it would have sold for 3,600/. when 
the lease expired, the landlord obtaining 
all the advantage of the increased value; 
and the beneficial interest, which properly 
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belonged to the tenant, would have brought 
not less than ten years’ purchase, or 
1,2007. He asked, was not that down- 
right robbery, and would the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman protect such a man 
as that? If he understood the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman rightly, all claims 
for improvement would terminate within 
the limit of twenty-one years. No matter 
what a man had done—no matter how valu- 
able his improvements might be—no matter 
that he had gone through all the compli- 
cated processes which this Bill required— 
still, no matter; every claim on the part of 
the tenant should terminate in twenty-one 
years. If the landlord allowed him to re- 
main in occupation for twenty-one years, 
then the landlord might step in and dis- 
possess him. Did he not say justly, then, 
that such a Bill as this would excite appre- 
hensions in the province of Ulster? It 
might be said that this Bill did not abro- 
gate the custom of tenant-right, or say it 
should not continue; but though it might 
not in law, it would really in fact abrogate 
it, for it would afford a pretence to land- 
lords to abrogate the custom. They would 
say that a law had heen passed for the re- 
lief of the tenants in Ireland, and the land- 
lord would take advantage of that law to 
deprive the tenant of those rights, who had 
hitherto enjoyed them. He would now 
give them the case of a small holder. A 
tenant took a piece of waste land, contain- 
ing six statute acres, at arent of 5s. an 
acre, for thirty-one years. He reclaimed 
the land; he made it productive, and built 
a house, and made other improvements, at 
a cost of not less than 1001. The lease 
dropped in 1846; he offered a rent accor- 
ding to the poor-law valuation of 20s. an 
acre; but the landlord refused to take it, 
being determined to consolidate the farms 
on his estate, and he put out the poor ten- 
ant, giving him 51. to go to America. The 
man did not go there, and he and his wife 
were inmates of the poorhouse. This poor 
man was willing to pay four times the ori- 
ginal rent; he had built a valuable house 
on the land; but he was put out of posses- 
sion, although his beneficial interest should 
at least have brought him 15/. an acre, 
including the house, if it were put up to 
sale according to the principle of the ten- 
ant-right. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill, though he was sure it was introduced 
with the best intention, would not reach 
such cases as these. He contended that 
every man should be secured in the posses- 
sion of the value of his labour and capital. 
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Every man who laid out his labour and 
capital in improving the land which his 
landlord supplied him with, was entitled to 
his full share and full and fair proportion 
of the value he had created by that joint 
expenditure, That was the view on which 
he claimed the tenant-right, not for Ireland 
alone, but he claimed it as an universal 
principle of justice for England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and no length of time ought 
to cut short that right. But the Irish ten- 
ant had stronger claims upon their kind- 
ness and justice than any other, because 
everything that was done on the land was 
done by his own means. He (Mr. Craw- 
ford) need not enter upon the ground on 
which interference on the part of the State 
was justified, It could be amply and fully 
proved that the State had a right to inter- 
fere when the public interest required the 
regulation of any kind of property—land 
as well as of any other property. He need 
not enter on that point; for he considered 
that point had been already admitted, 
several Bills having been introduced into 
that House both for England and Ireland, 
which clearly proved that the right of such 
interference on the part of the House was 
admitted. The Irish tenant, above all 
others, was not a free agent; for in Ire- 
land the possession of land was necessary 
for the sustainment of life; and when he 
came before the landlord and asked for the 
land, on the ground that it was necessary 
for his subsistence—under such cireum- 
stances he was not a free agent. What 
was the situation of Ireland? Provisions 
were not scarce nor dear in Ireland. Then 
why were the people starving? Because, 
no matter how cheap the provisions were, 
they had not the means of buying them. 
What did that arise from? From the want 
of employment. What occasioned that ? 
This fact, that there was no security for a 
due return of investment on the land. The 
farmer who had money would rather hide 
it in the thatch than lay it out on the land, 
because he had no security that it would 
bring a proper return to him. Therefore 
he did not employ the people. The work- 
ing classes who held land were equally un- 
willing to expend their time in increasing 
the production of the land, and that also 
arose from the want of security, as was 
proved by the evidence before Lord De- 
von’s Commission. Ie admired the. pro- 
position of his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with regard to sending out instrue- 
tors to instruct the people in agriculture; 
but at the same time he must declare his 
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conviction that every lesson they ¢oulg 
supply, all the education they could give 
in that way, would be perfectly useless, 
unless they were accompanied by measures 
which would produce confidence on the 
part of the people that what they expended 
would be productive to them. It was also 
to be observed that in Ireland there was g 
great number of landlords who were tep. 
ants for life, and could not give that secy. 
rity, even if they wished it; and therefore 
it was necessary that the law should step in, 
Hitherto it must be admitted that there 
had been one law for the rich and another 
for the poor; all the laws had been passed 
to protect the landlord’s and not the poor 
man’s right. The landlord’s rights were 
called the sacred rights of property, but 
they had neglected to protect the rights of 
labour. And unless they protected the la- 
bourer, they could not expect to have a 
people obedient to the law; but if the 
people found they had protection, then 
they would be ready to assist in their main- 
tenance of those laws which some of them 
were at present disposed to violate. There 
were particular claims also in particular 
parts of Ulster; he referred to the Ulster 
plantations. In the reign of James L, 
about the year 1608, there were six cou- 
ties of Ireland forfeited to the Crown. The 
Crown made grants of the property in 
them to ‘‘ undertakers,’’ under the condi- 
tions that they should let the lands at 
reasonable rents and for certain tenures. 
Letters of complaint were on record for 
the non-fulfilment of those terms in the 
year 1612; and in the year 1615 and in the 
year 1634 the patents were cancelled, but 
afterwards restored. On those particular 
lands the custom of tenant-right was un- 
derstood to be established as a considera 
tion for the non-fulfilment of those condi- 
tions; that was its origin in those particu. 
lar counties called the plantation counties, 
and they had peculiar claims for its main- 
tenance. But he would not raise the ques- 
tion on those particular claims. He would 
raise it on the ground that it was a just 
and right principle that the expenditure of 
capital and labour should be duly recog- 
nised. He had thought it necessary to 
state to the House what the claims were 
of the Ulster tenants, He was desirous 
to see that custome stablished by law, and 
extended to all improving tenants. He 
wished it to be understood clearly that he 
maintained no claim from the right of oc 
cupancy alone, for he would not accede to 
any demand for tenant-right made by 4 
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tenant, simply because he was in the oc- 
cupation of the land; he considered that 
the tenant-right could only be founded on 
the rights of labour and on increased value 
conferred by labour. No man could set 
up a claim, in his judgment, with any jus- 
tice, to tenant-right, unless he could prove 
that by industrious cultivation of the soil 
and other modes of improvement he had 
increased the value of the premises. Those 
were the only grounds on which he could 
possibly admit the claim of the tenant. 
He was aware that the tenant-right was 
abused in the province of Ulster, and that 
aclaim was often made when it was not 
justly founded. He was aware it was 
sometimes made when there ought rather 
to be a claim for compensation on the part 
of the landlord. But this arose from the 
fact that there was no security given for 
the rights of labour; but the moment that 
security should be given for the rights of 
labour, then such claims would no longer 
be made. There would be no longer any 
apology for them, for the moment a tenant 
had security that the labour would be for 
his own benefit, then they would no longer 
ask for the tenant-right unless they were 
entitled to it. It was said that in many 


parts of Ireland no claim of tenant-right 


could be made; but he’was satisfied that 
if they once passed a law by which the 
principle of tenant-right would be estab- 
lished, there would be an impulse given to 
improvement, and in a short time the 
tenantry of Ireland, small and large, would 
put themselves in a position to claim the 
tenant-right. He considered that an Act 
ought to be passed providing means for 
preventing ejected tenants being left to 
starve in ditches, and that the poor-law 
should be made effective for their relief. 
It was not effective now. Tenants that 
were turned out were dying at the backs 
of ditches: such occurrences ought not to 
be permitted. When the tenant-right was 
not sufficient to give protection, means 
should be taken to prevent these melan- 
choly results, 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT wished to make a 
few remarks on what had just fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Roch- 
dale. He was anxious to express, as soon 
as possible, his opinion on the subject, re- 
Presenting as he did a very large county 
(Kerry) in the south of Ireland, where 
there had been some agitation on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for Rochdale had 
proclaimed that this was a question which 
was very little understood; and he concurred 
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with the hon. Member; and he would give a 
reason why it was so little understood, and 
that was because the advocates of tenant- 
right did not understand it themselves. It 
could not be wondered at that persons who 
formerly were not acquainted with this 
subject should not now understand it, when 
they found that at the various meetings that 
had taken place, and from the letters writ- 
ten on the question, hardly any two gen- 
tlemen gave the same definition to tenant- 
right. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
had defined tenant-right. The hon. Mem- 
ber argued that occupancy or possession 
alone did not constitute any claim to tenant- 
right. That, however, was not the opin- 
ion of all the advocates of tenant-right. He 
held in his hand the copy of a resolution 
proposed and adopted at a very large meet- 
ing in the county of Tipperary, to which 
he begged to call attention. It was pro- 
posed, he thought by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tipperary, whom he did 
not see in his place, and it was adopted by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
city of Limerick (Mr. J. O’Connell), whose 
position should give him very great weight 
in his own country; and in that resolution 
there was a distinct disclaimer of the pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken. A definition of tenant-right, 
too, had been given at a large meeting of 
the Irish Council. It was proposed by a 
member of that council, in a speech of 
considerable talent; and he not only de- 
fined what tenant-right was, but told them 
what the effect of it would be. The effect, 
it was said, would be the transfer of pro- 
perty from the owner to the occupier. He 
could not imagine any proposition more 
simple than that, for he admitted that this 
principle of transfer of one man’s property 
to another would simplify legislation ex- 
ceedingly. He perceived the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his place; and he believed the 
right hon. Gentleman would find it a very 
simple means of making up his budget, if 
the House allowed him to transfer any por- 
tion of the property of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects he pleased to public purposes; but 
he believed the House would never sanction 
the transfer of one man’s property to an- 
other. He entirely objected to the | prin- 
ciple laid down by the hon. Member (Mr. 
S. Crawford) that the sale of tenant-right 
was any criterion whatever as to its value. 
There was not a Member of that House 
who did not know that in consequence of 
the intense competition for land in Ireland, 
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any sum, however exorbitant, might be 
obtained for what was called the tenant- 
right; or any sum, however exorbitant, 
might be promised for rent. What would 
be said to a landlord in Ireland if he 
avowed that he would let his land at the 
highest rent he could receive for it? It 
would be said at once to be unjust, and 
moreover it would be said to be foolish, as 
they knew, from the competition for land, 
that any sum that was pleased to be asked 
would be promised—he would not say paid. 
Generally speaking, the purchase-money 
of tenant-right was paid; but how was it 
paid? Ina great number of cases by the 
entering tenant borrowing the money, and 
thereby impoverishing himself. With the 
permission of the House, he would read 
two extracts from the digest of Lord 
Devon’s Commission. They had reference 
to that very estate which was so often 
quoted as a model; but even on that model 
estate they might see the evils of what 
was called tenant-right, which it was now 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman should be 
introduced into other parts of the country. 
He would read the evidence of John An- 
drews, farmer and agent, he believed, to 
Lord Londonderry. He was asked his 
opinion of tenant-right, and he said he 
believed the land was sold at a high price 
by the outgoing tenant, who took away 
the capital that ought to be left with the 
incoming tenant. He added, that in order 
to get the land a man gave all he had to 
get it, and left himself without capital. 
He found further on, that a tenant-right 
would be more valuable than any compen- 
sation for improvements would be; and that 
they would not have many sales of farms 
except by ill-doing tenants, who exhausted 
the land, and then got a good deal of 
money for it. That witness said— 

‘* He saw parties get a good deal of money for 
the sale who should be liable to an action for de- 
predation.” 

As the representative of a large Irish 
county, he should protest against the in- 
troduction of anything of that kind into 
Munster, not only as destructive to the in- 
terests of the landlords, but also as most 
prejudicial to the interest of the tenants. 
He could not understand the principle on 
which the taking away the capital of a 
man before entering into a farm—however 
good that might be to the outgoing tenant 
—could produce anything but unmitigated 
injury to the man who was coming in; and 
how he could effect improvements was 
more than he could understand. He wished 
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to mention to the House a fact which ap. 
peared to him to afford a striking instane 
and exemplification of the effects of tenant. 
right. There was a district in his county, 
comprising he could not say how many 
acres, for he had not a return which he 
had expected would have been laid before 
the House some time ago, but at all events 
it was a considerable district—he referred 
to the common of Ardfert, in the county of 
Kerry. That common had been taken 
possession of several years ago, and was 
now in the possession of a number of oe. 
cupiers, who were also owners of the land, 
From time to time subdivisions had taken 
place on this land; and having heard a 
great deal of the condition of the inha- 
bitants of this district, he had made it a 
point during the late recess to pay them a 
visit, in order to see an instance of what 
the unmitigated use of tenant-right would 
produce in the south of Ireland. He went 
over that land, and whether he considered 
the state of cultivation or the wretched 
condition of the tenantry, he could not 
conceive anything more awful. During 
the course of his tour through the country 
he saw misery which, if he had not seen it 
patiently submitted to, he should have 
thought was beyond human endurance, 
But he saw no misery greater than, if any 
that was equal to, the misery he had seen 
on the common of Ardfert. He should 
not detain the House by any attempt to 
describe what he saw there, but he should 
repeat the words of the man he had hired 
to show him the boundary of the district. 
He said to him, ‘‘ not a man on the com- 
mon of Ardfert can eat his supper this 
night except those who are getting out- 
door relief?’’ He (Mr. Herbert) would 
recommend those who dreamed of peasant 
proprietors for Ireland, to look to the com- 
mon of Ardfert for an exemplification of 
what they would be. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Rochdale, in one of his 
letters to the people of the north of Ire- 
land, had stated that the interests of the 
tenants were jeopardised by those who 
made extravagant demands on their behalf, 
in connexion with seditious and dangerous 
projects. He (Mr. Herbert) believed that 
that would be the case; and he intreated 
of him to consider whether these interests 
might not be equally jeopardised by hold- 
ing out hopes that never could be realised, 
and thereby weakening the advocacy of 
those who were endeavouring to obtain for 
the tenant-farmers their just rights, and 
to induce the Government to accede to 
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those just demands which their best friends 
thought they had a right to make. He 
believed that those only who made these 
demands were the real friends of the ten- 
ant-farmers of Ireland. 

Mr. WILLIAM FAGAN said, that on 
so complicated a question as the relations 
of landlord and tenant, it was not sur- 
prising that a great variety of opinions 
were entertained. The great question 
in Ireland was how the land was to be 
cultivated ; how its resources could be 
more fully developed; how the land which 
was said to be capable of sustaining 
17,000,000 inhabitants, but which at 
present did not sustain a population of 
oly some 7,000,000 or 8,000,000, could 
be brought to that degree of fertility. 
He maintained that this could only 
be effected by encouraging improvement 
in the cultivation of the land; and there- 
fore he felt himself compelled to agree 
in the opinion that had been expressed 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Rochdale, that mere occupation alone 
was not sufficient to constitute the title 
of tenant-right. He concurred in the 


opinion expressed by the hon. Gentleman, 
that the people of Ireland, not merely 


the people of Ulster, had been looking 
forward with much anxiety for this mea- 
sure, and expected an effective Bill from 
Her Majesty’s Government, in  conse- 
quence of the professions that were put 
forward at the commencement of the 
Session. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman also in saying that this measure 
would be received in Ireland with disap- 
Pointment and dismay. He was one of 
those who, upon the accession to power of 
Her Majesty's present advisers, resolved to 
give them a fair trial. In consequence of 
the crisis of last year, and the difficulties 
of their position, he had not thought it 
fair to expect that their measures would 
be immediately developed; but he con- 
fessed he had looked forward with anx- 
lety, though at the same time with con- 
fidence, to find at the commencement of 
this new Parliament some measures of a 
decisive character brought forward: to 
tranquillise the people of Ireland. He 
regretted to say that the measure now 
before the House would not have that 
effect. He remembered that the Bill 
which was introduced by the noble Lord the 
Member for Falkirk (the Earl of Lincoln), 
sneered at though it was, contained many 
Provisions far superior to the measure 


how proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment. At another time, and under other 
circumstances, there were one or two 
provisions which had been stated to the 
House that night, which might tend in 
a great measure to relieve Ireland, and 
improve its agriculture. In such a country 
as England a measure like the present 
—recognising the right of compensation 
to the tenant—might be useful, because 
in England not one third of the popula- 
tion were engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and those who were not had fifty other 
modes of obtaining an honourable livelihood. 
But in Ireland nearly the entire popula- 
tion was altogether dependent upon agri- 
culture. He would not refer to the 
famine, nor would he speak of the effect 
of free trade, but he would take the 
permanent condition of the population, 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
the condition of the people of Ireland 
was such, that the measure before the 
House would not remedy it. What was 
the proper remedy? They had been 
told that the remedy for the present 
state of things in Ireland was to de- 
velop the resources of that country—to 
bring forth those resources in a more 
profitable manner — to enable the ten- 
ant to give a higher rent for his land. 
But was the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman of a nature to induce the 
tenant to direct his energies towards the 
better cultivation of the land? Was it 
of a nature to enable him to pay double 
rent? The only provision of the Act 
which he thought beneficial was that 
which did not allow rent of more than 
two years outstanding to be recovered in 
case of no lease. That, he thought, was 
an excellent provision. With respect to 
the question of tenant-right, he agreed 
in some respects with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Kerry. He knew 
that enormous sums of money were given 
for tenant-right in the province of Ulster; 
and if the system acted upon in Ulster 
was introduced into the south of Ireland, 
it would be found to work most injuriously 
for all parties. He believed that the ex- 
treme competition for land would render 
any such system impracticable—it would 
result in a total and entire failure. But 
the Bill introduced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went to the opposite extreme—in- 
stead of giving him an enormous sum for 
tenant-right, it limited his claim for im- 
provements to a very inadequate amount. 
The present was not only a landlord and 
tenant question, but it was a life and 
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death question, in many parts of Ireland. 
The people of Ireland had been looking 
forward to the measure with deep interest, 
not unmixed with hope, and he felt satis- 
fied that it would create great dismay 
and great dissatisfaction. He did not 
think that the efforts of the itinerant agri- 
cultural lecturers had been so successful 
as it was anticipated they would have 
been. That the idea was well intended, 
and that the gentlemen appointed to lec- 
ture were in every respect competent, he 
was quite ready to admit; but to tell him, 
who knew something about the agricultural 
population of Ireland, that the lecturers 
would work any improvement in the state 
of that population was quite preposterous. 
Until the tenant was given an interest in 
the improvement of the soil—by a long 
tenure of his land—he would not, and 
human nature said he should not, attend 
to the instructions of the itinerant lec- 
turers. It was delightful for gentlemen 
living in England, living on their own 
land, to hear lectures on agriculture, and 
to profit by those lectures; but with the 
poor Irish agriculturist it was quite a dif- 
ferent thing. The only way of meeting 


the difficulty was by a fair and equitable 


valuation of the improvements effected by 
the outgoing tenant. In addition to this 
system of valuation they must give to the 
occupiers of land in Ireland the benefit of 
a certain and long tenure. But he had 
looked in vain in the Bill to find any pro- 
vision of the kind. Until the system of 
long tenure was established, he would say 
nothing of the transfer of one man’s land 
to another, for to that he was decidedly 
opposed; but until certainty of tenure was 
introduced, agriculture could not progress 
in Ireland. If agriculture were earried to 
the same extent in Ireland as it was at the 
present day in England, the rental of Ire- 
land would amount to 25,000,0002 annu- 
ally, instead of being scarcely sufficient to 
pay the interest on the mortgages. Speak- 
ing of mortgages, reminded him that they 
had heard nothing respecting the sale of 
encumbered estates in Ireland. A mea- 
sure of that kind was promised, and it 
ought to have preceded the one then be- 
fore the House. He regretted exceedingly 
that the Government had taken no active 
measures to encourage the system of small 
farms—from twelve to twenty acres of 
land. If a system of that kind were ear- 
ried out, there would be ample and profit- 
able employment of the population; Ire- 
land would be prosperous, without the ne- 
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cessity of resorting to colonisation, or the 
enforced necessity of cultivating the waste 
lands. He would endeavour to give his 
best attention to the Bill when it was 
printed; he might have mistaken some of 
its provisions; and, if on a more full eon. 
sideration of them, he should find them 
more favourable than at first sight the 
appeared to him, he should rejoice exceed. 
ingly to give his support to the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH observed, 
that when in the last Session, this subject 
was before the House, he expressed his 
sorrow that great difficulty should be thrown 
in the way of its final and satisfactory set. 
tlement. The right hon. Baronet the Se. 
eretary for Ireland had brought forward 
the Bill in a very praiseworthy and coneili- 
atory spirit; no man could have more zea. 
lously and correctly explained the object of 
the Bill; and the provisions gave the best 
proof of careful cogitation ; but he was 
very sorry that he could not agree with 
them. He would be the last man to say 
anything against the measure if he thought 
it an adequate one; but he was bound to 
state his conviction that, with respect to 
the north of Ireland -—the province of 
Ulster—the measure, so far as he under- 
stood it, would not come up to the expee- 
tations of the people. The hon. Member 
for Rochdale had exhibited a great deal of 
kind and cordial feeling towards the peo- 
ple of Ireland; but he (Lord Castlereagh) 

yas very much afraid that this kind and 
good feeling had been quite thrown away. 
The proposition of the hon. Gentleman was 
much too kindhearted to be practical 
The hon, Gentleman had taken up the 
question and introduced his remedy, year 
after year, and every year he had found it 
more important and more difficult. He 
could not join in the views of the hon. 
Gentleman. The Government measure, 
in his opinion, was of too complicated a 
character—it was more complicated than 
the measure formerly introduced by the 
noble Lord the Member for Falkirk (Lord 
Lincoln). It was more complicated than 
many other measures which had been sub- 
mitted to the House. The Government 
measure had also the fault of being entirely 
prospective. There was not one word in 
the Bill as to improvements already ef- 
fected. He would merely allude to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kerry to show the difficulty of legis- 
lating for Ireland. If the House gave the 
tenant-right in Kerry, the hon, Gentle- 
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man said that it would produce the most 
deplorable effects, and make the peasants 
more miserable than they were at present, 
and instanced the wretchedness of the 
people on the common lands of Ardfert as 
a warning. And the hon. Gentleman 
quoted the evidence of the agent of a re- 
lative of his (Lord Castlereagh), to show 
that tenant-right was not such a beneficial 
custom in that particular part of Ireland. 
He happened to recollect the exact answer 
given to the question by Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. Andrews was asked— 

“Do you think the obtainment of tenant-right 
would be dangerous to the peace of the country ?” 
The answer was—“ I am sure it could not safely 
be granted; you would have a Tipperary in 
Down,” 

That was Mr. Andrews’ answer with re- 
spect to tenant-right. He did not mean 
to say with regard to this measure, that 
that person or that Government who would 
settle this immense practical question 
would not be the greatest benefactor to 
Ireland; but he was greatly afraid that if 
they legislated with the best intentions in 
the world, either by doing too much or 
doing too little, or on the other hand of 
taking the course laid down by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale, which 
he thought held out rather too much to 
the people, and encouraged too great an 
expectation on their part—they would get 
ridof that which he for one would be the last 
person in the world to see got rid of, namely, 
the good feeling and mutual interest which 
existed between landlord and tenant in 
Ulster, and which he was afraid any legis- 
lative enactment, if they were not careful, 
and did not watch every part of it without 
anything like party spirit or party feeling, 
would destroy. He was glad to see that, 
in one part of the speech made at London- 
derry by his hon, Friend the Member for 
Rochdale, he said, that although the 
farmers in the north might have something 
to complain of, yet it was far more neces- 
sary that they should agitate this question 
for other parties in other places. He was 
glad to see that that was his hon. Friend’s 
opinion of his part of the country; and he 
only hoped that they might not sacrifice 
the good they at present possessed there 
for any benefit of which the result was not 
quite sure; and this he must be permitted 
to say, and say at once, that, placed as he 
Was in connexion with property in Ireland, 
he could not give his consent to any mea- 
sure that should go to constitute mere oc- 
cupaney property ; because he conceived 
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that such a measure, if brought forward, 
would not be confined to Ireland alone, but 
would spread to other quarters — there 
would not be one species of law there and 
another here; and as he wished to see the 
best measures for Ireland, he should cer- 
tainly vote against any such proposition. 
Mr. FEARGUS O’CONNOR thought 
some parts of the measure would give 
great satisfaction ; but he regretted to 
find that the Government was not prepared 
to go to the root of the evil. In his opin- 
ion the hon. Member for Rochdale had been 
rather unfairly treated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry. His hon. Friend (Mr. 8. 
Crawford) had been charged with the faults 
of others. The hon. Member for Kerry, 
in objecting to the transfer of land from 
the owner to the occupier, had illustrated 
his argument by asking what would be the 
feelings of the country if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to transfer the 
property of a private individual to the cof- 
fers of the Exchequer? Why, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was constantly 
doing that very thing. It was one of the 
right hon. Baronet’s greatest privileges, 
and one which he used most extensively. 
The hon. Member for Kerry had drawn a 
deplorable picture of the state of the Ard- 
fert commoners—he had described them as 
browsing like goats; but the hon. Gentle- 
man did not tell the House what quantity 
of land was occupied by each of those com- 
moners—whether it was sufficient to sup- 
port them. The hon. Gentleman had 
given the strongest proof of the value of 
land in Ireland, by quoting the prices at 
which the tenant-right had been sold. 
What he complained of was, that the Bill 
did not go to the root of the evil. The 
Irish landlords naturally opposed the mea- 
sure. But they must bear in mind the fact 
that free trade had been commenced, and 
free trade must be carried out. He had 
always told the people that when one chan- 
nel was closed against the industrious arti- 
san, another channel must be opened— 
and the only channel open to them was the 
land. The subject excited great attention 
in Ireland, but not more so than it did in 
England. In Ireland the agitation was for 
small farms—for tenant-right. In Eng- 
land the same cry would very shortly be 
raised. He congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman on parts of the measure. The 
registration of votes, the taking away the 
power of distress in certain cases, the re- 
gulation of the law of ejectment, the giving 
an equitable as well as a legal jurisdiction 
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to the court of quarter-sessions, were all 
good provisions. These provisions had all 
been proposed by him (Mr. 0’Connor) four- 
teen years ago. He must, however, say 
that the machinery of the Bill was too 
complicated. He agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Fagan) that it would be 
to the permanent benefit of Ireland, if as 
good a system of agriculture could be es- 
tablished as that which prevailed in Eng- 
land. The landlords of Ireland should go 
through the agricultural counties of Eng- 
land and see the farm-buildings. He 
would rather hold 60 acres of land at 
1001. a year with farm-buildings, than he 
would 100 acres of land at 100l. a year 
without those buildings. The erection of 
commodious buildings, suited to a farm of 
60 acres, would not cost more than 3001. 
in Ireland. Six per cent on the outlay 
would be 18/. That additional rent would 
be nothing in comparison to the loss sus- 
tained by the absence of the buildings. 
The farmer lost 401. a year in the condi- 
tion of his cattle from their being exposed 
to the cold, independently of the loss of 
the manure. One question had been lost 


sight of in this discussion. It was the duty 
of the Government to superinduce the em- 


ployment of task-labour instead of slave- 
labour in Ireland. The Bill contained 
clauses respecting the appointment of ar- 
bitrators, and the assessment of compensa- 
tion; but the House should bear in mind 
the saying, that ‘‘a landlord of straw can 
break a tenant of steel.”” He hoped that 
a measure for the sale of encumbered es- 
tates would speedily be brought forward. 
Under existing circumstances it was im- 
possible for many of the landlords of Ire- 
land to perform their proper and legiti- 
mate duties. In many cases interest on 
loans at the rate of 10 and 15 per cent was 
paid by the life-owners. When hon. 
Members talked of the want of agricultu- 
ral enterprise in Ireland, they overlooked 
the fact that this want of apathy did not 
arise from anything peculiar in the land, 
but from the uncertainty of its tenure. In 
Ireland, every man knew that his labour 
on the land was slave-labour—that he would 
not reap the benefit of his own improve- 
ment—and he worked but little. But give 
him fixty of tenure, and he would work 
from the dawn of morning till the noon of 
night. Let not the House suppose that 
the Bill would dispose of the land ques- 
tion. The hopes of the people of the 
United Kingdom were fixed on the land. 
To that gladdening hope might be mainly 
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attributed the remarkable and praiseworth 
patience and quietude of the working po. 
pulation, under most distressing cireyp. 
stances. There was not an acre of land, 
either in England or Ireland, but would le 
for double its present rental, if the right of 
the tenant was equitably secured. The 
right hon. Baronet must propose some 
more extensive and more comprehensive 
measure. The present Bill would beg 
fruitful one for lawyers—it would lead to 4 
great deal of contention and litigation be. 
tween landlord and tenant. It mattered 
not whether the people of Ulster were sa. 
tisfied with their privileges, or that the 
people of Kerry wanted more; a stringent 
law would have to be applied to the whole 
kingdom. If all the property in Ireland 
were managed like the estates belonging to 
the family of the noble Lord (Lord Castle. 
reagh), there would be no necessity for 
such a Bill. Or if it were managed like 
the property of many Lords in England, 
there would be as little cause of complaint. 
But unfortunately in Ireland a good land- 
lord was the exception, while in England it 
was the rule. And when good lanfllords 
proposed measures for the settlement of 
this question, and the suggestions of these 
men so thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of the country were rejected, would 
not the people say that the legislation of 
the House was fallacious—that it was 
based on speculation rather than experi- 
ment? He disagreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cork as to the use- 
fulness of the agricultural lecturers. He 
considered that the labours of these gen- 
tlemen would prove of great advantage to 
Ireland—they might be a little difficult to 
be comprehended at first by the farmers, 
but they would come to understand them; 
and he, for one, should like to see a Minis- 
ter of Agriculture sitting in that House 
to look to the landed interest, as well as 
a Minister for Nutmegs and Allspice. He 
hoped that the landed interest would ere 
long see the necessity of such a Member 
of the Government. After all their dis- 
cussions and considerations, they had af- 
forded no relief to Ireland. Would the 
House show him any measure that had 
been adopted during the last forty-eight 
years for the encouragement of agriculture 
in Ireland? It might be answered that, 
without the aid of legislation, the people 
cultivated the land. True, it was their 
natural occupation. All other occupations 
were artificial. If Lord Clarendon carried 
out his excellent scheme for the formation 
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ofsmall farms, they would hear of no more 
outrages—no more murders—in Ireland; 
nor would they require any poor-laws for 
that country. He would endeavour to 

ive the Bill his best attention. It was a 
very bulky affair, and very imperfectly un- 
derstood by the House. He was afraid it 
would be as little understood by the peo- 
le. What the people wanted was some- 
thing simple. They wanted to work for 
themselves, and not for other men—they 
were unwilling that either the landlord or 
the middleman should have the result of 
their labours. As far as the Bill went, it 
was good—it was getting the wedge into 
the matter. The Government had a diffi- 
cult task. He could see the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir William Somerville) look 
right and left at the Irish landlords when 
he explained the provisions of the Bill. 
The right hon. Baronet seemed to ask, 
“ How do you like this ?’’ and ‘‘ How do 
you like that ¢”” 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN could not 
support the measure in its present shape; 
but he had no hesitation in saying, that if 
he were offered as an alternative the adop- 
tion of the measure, or the letting things 
remain as they were, he should vote for 
the Bill. A system of casual or uncertain 
tenure in Prussia had been converted into 
a holding in perpetuity, with the greatest 
benefit to all parties. He considered that 
it was not just, as between man and man, 
that when the incoming tenant handed over 
money to the outgoing tenant for his in- 
terest and improvements on the land, and 
that with the full cognisance and by con- 
sent of the landlord, that that incoming 
tenant should be liable to be ejected by 
thelandlord on the very next day after his 
entry into possession, without being enti- 
tled to receive any compensation. It was 
his conviction that the Bill would utterly 
fail, it being merely a measure calculated 
to undermine the present tenant-right 
system of Ulster. Another point upon 
which he could not concur with his right 
hon. Friend was the principle on which 
he founded his limitations regarding 
the compensation to be allowed to the ten- 
ant. He did not think the principle a 
fair one which held that the possession of 
a farm for a certain number of years ought 
tobe considered as an equivalent to the 
receipt of compensation for the improve- 
ments effected upon it. He did not think 
t signified whether a man’s capital had 
been laid out twenty years ago, or only 
yesterday, if the landlord’s estate had re- 
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ceived the benefit, and been increased in 
value by the improvements effected by that 
outlay. He thought the landlord was 
equally bound to take that into account. 
His right hon. Friend said that in twenty- 
one years the value of the improvements 
made by the tenant would be worn out. 
He trusted that that power would be recon- 
sidered. It appeared to him that the com- 
plexity of the measure would be fatal to 
its operation. It would give rise to a sys- 
tem of litigation which would render the 
Bill anything but a blessing to the country. 
However, he would say no more upon the 
measure at its present stage. It was a 
question of the utmost importance to Ire- 
land how and in what manner the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant should be ad- 
justed. That was a question which should 
be immediately considered and settled. He 
believed its settlement could not be safely 
postponed any longer. It could not be 
postponed with safety even to another 
Session. He believed that if they did not 
at once, by some means, give to the occu- 
pying tenants an inducement to lay out 
their capital upon their holdings, by seeur- 
ing them from the loss of their outlay, and 
thereby enabling them to employ their la- 
bourers, they would find property of every 
description, but especially that of landlords, 
swallowed up by the overwhelming poor- 
rates. If another Session were allowed 
to pass over without a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the question, there would be 
no possibility of obtaining rents peace- 
fully. There would be a universal re- 
sistance to the payment of rents. There 
would be a general combination, which 
would include not only the peasantry of the 
south of Ireland, but the Presbyterian 
yeomanry of the north — a combination 
against the rights of property. And they 
would, if they longer postponed a satisfac- 
tory adjustment, be obliged at a future 
time to pass a measure of a description 
very different indeed from that which would 
now be found sufficient. 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL did not think 
it necessary to go into any details at the 
present stage of the Bill. But he wished 
to express his concurrence with many of 
the sentiments expressed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick who had 
just sat down. He differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced the mea- 
sure with regard to the distinction drawn 
between the larger and the smaller hold- 
ings, as to the prospective and retrospec- 
tive rights. He thought it an untenable 
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distinction; he thought that compensation 
should be secured to all; but that if any 
were to have greater advantages in pro- 
portion than others, it was the larger 
holders to whom that encouragement 
should be given. He hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would reconsider that point, 
and allow the retrospective effect to be ex- 
tended to the larger holders. It was highly 
requisite that their legislation should now 
be satisfactory. They should remember 
the words of Chief Justice Pennefather, 
who said, ‘‘ The course of legislation for 
many years past has all gone in one direc- 
tion, to strengthen the hands of the land- 
lords against the tenants.’’ The tenants 
should now be shown that the law was 
taking a part in their favour, and that it 
made no difference whether they had ten, 
or twenty, or fifty acres of land. But he 
did not coneur with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick in the opinion that 
the length of time during which the tenant 
oceupied his holding was not to be taken 
into account in the question of compensa- 
tion. He could not think that if a man’s 
ancestors had laid out a certain sum of 
money on a holding in the year 1790, that 
he was to be entitled to a return for it in 


giving up possession nearly a century 


afterwards. In fact, the bulk of improve- 
ments made by tenants would be amply re- 
paid to them in less than twenty-one years. 
He remembered a tenant-farmer having 
told him that a field which he had drained, 
it having been previously very boggy, had 
repaid his entire outlay by the crop which 
he had off it in the third year. In deal- 
ing with the question, the landlords should 
be prepared to make some sacrifice of those 
legal (they were not moral) rights which 
they possessed. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale (Mr. 8. Crawford) had 
truly said that the landlord and the tenant 
were really partners, and they should make 
mutual sacrifices where their interests were 
mutually concerned. He (Mr. M. J. O’Con- 
nell) was glad that the tenant-right was to 
be restricted to eases where the tenant 
made substantial improvements. As to the 
objection that this Bill would destroy the 
protection given at present by the tenant- 
right of Ulster, the two instances given by 
his hon. Friend opposite proved that ten- 
ants in Ulster could be turned out of their 
holdings as it was. And as to the de- 
struction of the protection, he (Mr. M. J. 
O’Connell) had too much faith in the de- 
termination of the sturdy men of the north, 


to believe that they would allow themselves 
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to be deprived of their rights by such 
measure as the one under consideration, 
He did not agree either with his hop, 
Friend and Colleague (Mr. Herbert) in hig 
condemnation of the tenant-right of Ul. 
ster. For his part, he would rather see jt 
introduced, with all its faults and imper. 
fections into Munster, than that the present 
want of protection to the tenantry of the 
south should continue. But it was a cys. 
tom which required mutual confidence be. 
tween the landlord and tenant; and it con. 
sequently could not be established in the 
south, where such mutual confidence did 
not exist. He therefore thought that a 
Bill like the present, carried faithfully into 
effect, would give a confidence to the ten. 
antry. They would be induced to lay out 
their capital upon their holdings, and when 
they had done so, they would take care to 
pay their rents, lest they should lose the 
advantage of their outlay. It would, con- 
sequently, be for the benefit of landlords 
and tenants. 

Leave given. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Nine 
o’clock. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 

(Qn the Order of the Day being read for 
the House to go into Committee on the 
Catholic Relief Bill, 

Mr. LAW said, in rising to propose that 
the Bill be committed that day six months, 
it was not his intention to trespass at any 
length on the attention of the House. The 
measure had already undergone in previous 
debates considerable inquiry and investiga- 
tion. It was generally agreed that the 
Bill should be divided into two portions— 
namely, the proposed repeal of obsolete 
statutes, and the penalties still to be en- 
foreed; and the reconsideration of the 
great measure of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation which was passed in 1829. He 
could not but regret that this Bill was 
presented to the House in such a shape as 
tocatch the greatest number of votes for 
the purpose of going into Committee, with- 
out regard to the real merits of the Bill. 
Many hon. Members suggested, as a ground 
for further inquiry and for going into Com- 
mittee, that there was something left on 
the Statute-book which pressed with great 
hardship on the Roman Catholics; whilst, 
on the other side, there were some who 
were bold enough to undertake the re- 
opening of the question itself. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Midhurst, that, 
virtually and in substance, all the penal- 
ties complained of were repealed by the 
several statutes to which that hon. Gentle- 
man drew the attention of the House. 
Many were bold enough to combat the 
other arguments of the hon. Member for 
Midhurst ; but there were none on the 
Ministerial benches, nor any of the legal 
profession, who attempted to deny that, 
virtually and in substance, all the penal- 
ties complained of, and which it was pro- 
posed to repeal, were not already re- 
pealed by an Act of the Legislature. He 
should be needlessly oceupying the time 
of the House by going over the ground 
taken by the hon. and learned Member re- 
ferred to; but there was one Act to which 
attention had been particularly drawn, and 
the passing of which in the present state 
of the law had been much debated—he al- 
luded to the Ist of Elizabeth, or as much 
of that Act as regulated the penalties for- 
merly enacted for impugning the supremacy 
ofthe Crown. That Act did not proceed, 
a8 Was usual in the creation of a new of- 
fence, by saying, that whosoever did so and 
80 would be liable to such and such pen- 
alties; but it assumed that those who im- 
Pugued the supremacy of the Crown would 





incur the penalties of premunire. The 
Ist of Elizabeth assumed it to be an of- 
fence at common law, and then proceeded 
to enact severe penalties ; but those penal- 
ties were absolutely repealed by an Act 
introduced by Lord Lyndhurst. But that 
noble Lord stated expressly, that the re- 
peal of the penalties would not legalise the 
act of impugning the supremacy of the 
Crown, and that while he repealed the 
penalties he left the law precisely as it 
stood before the Statute of the Ist of 
Elizabeth had passed. This being the 
ease, he could not concur in the propriety 
of going into Committee to consider the 
necessity of repealing a statute which, to 
the common understanding of any man 
who could read, was absolutely repealed 
already. He had gone through the other 
statutes referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member for Midhurst, and he saw no rea- 
son to impugn the general accuracy of his 
statements that all the penalties were re- 
pealed, or a substitute afforded to the in- 
dividual, by which all those penalties might 
be evaded. He now came to the question 
whether the House was prepared to go in- 
to Committee to review the Emancipation 
Act, and to remove the securities under 
which that Act was conceded. Whether 
that Act was just or beneficial or not, it 
was an Act passed with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and was much opposed to the feel- 
ings and wishes of the great body of the 
Protestant people of this country. If the 
Minister of the day and his adherents had 
prevailed on their friends to give way on 
so momentous a question, the express con- 
dition was, that certain securities, alleged 
to be essential, should accompany the Act 
of Emancipation; it was hard indeed that 
the House should be called upon now to 
repeal such securities, or to disturb a ques- 
tion thus settled, and re-open all the agi- 
tation and painful feeling which originally 
accompanied a concession so unacceptable 
to the great majority of the British people. 
If he were called upon to re-open the ques- 
tion at all, he would not agree to any par- 
tial repeal of it; on the contrary, if he 
were driven to his original feeling—and he 
was quite satisfied that that was the feel- 
ing participated in by many in and out of 
that House — if he were driven to repeal 
the securities, he would also endeavour to 
repeal the Act itself: upon no other terms 
would he consent to repeal the securities. 
He deprecated those constantly recurring 
questions—recurring on the most frivolous 
pretexts—respecting obsolete and repealed 
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statutes. THe deprecated, in the strongest 
degree, the re-agitation of this most mo- 
mentous question. Could any one say 
that without those securities—feeble, un- 
happily, as they were—the consent of 
the British Legislature would have been 
given to the measure? Neither the 
Throne, the Legislature, nor the people, 
would have consented to the passing of 
the measure, unless it had been accom- 
panied by other securities, and unless 
the measure was to be deemed, in all 
respects, a final settlement of that great 
question. It was now too bad to be told 
at the end of eighteen years that those se- 
curities should be repealed. This was a 
most unhappy moment in which to raise 
again debates upon religious subjects af- 
fecting our Roman Catholic brethren. He 
could from his heart have wished, that, in- 
stead of making fresh demands, they had 
rallied round their Protestant brethren, and 
assisted in preserving the Christianity of 
the British nation, and not in introducing 
into Parliament persons who were the 
greatest enemies of Christianity. The 


democratic tendency in Ireland, and the 
use made of it in reference to the Roman 
Catholic religion, seemed to be directed 
against the institutions of this country as 


affecting the Church of England. This 
division among Christians, Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, upon the question of an 
exclusively Christian Legislature, was a 
very heavy blow dealt by one class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects against another class, 
struggling to prevent the admission of infi- 
dels into the House of Commons. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND considered 
that the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Law), and his amendment 
to the present Bill, were made some twenty 
years too late. The principle of the con- 
stitution of that House once was the ex- 
clusion from its walls of all except members 
of the Church of England. He did what 
he could to prevent the alteration of that 
constitution. The Roman Catholic Gen- 
tlemen in that House and the Dissenters 
owed nothing to him, for he did everything 
in his power to exclude them. But it had 
seemed fitting to the wisdom of Parliament 
to alter that whole constitution; and the 
constitution now established went upon the 
principle that there should be no exclusion 
from any post or office for religious opin- 
ions. Without saying whether this were 
right or wrong, he must maintain that, 
unless those who thought as he thought 
twenty years ago would endeavour to per- 
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suade the House to retrace all its steps, it 
was perfectly absurd to suppose that any 
modification of that first principle could 
ever be revived. NoRoman Catholic, no Dis. 
senter, would or ought to rest satisfied up. 
til, by continual importunity, he had wrung 
either from our justice or our fears the full 
participation of all which we enjoyed our. 
selves. The common justice of mankind 
cried out against this system of exclusion, 
and its advocates had not a leg left to 
stand upon. If such a Bill could not be 
opposed on the ground of principle, it was 
vain to argue it on the ground of expe. 
diency. ‘The hon. and Jearned Gentleman 
had said that the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill was conceded by a reluctant Govern. 
ment and a reluctant people, in the hope 
of conciliation. In so saying, he had re. 
called reminiscences which it would have 
been better to leave in silence. It was no 
credit to the Government of that day that 
granted the measure. The parties who 
introduced that measure asked Parliament 
to pass it in order to avert civil war, That 
was a dangerous lesson; it taught the peo- 
ple that it was only necessary to agitate to 
the verge of civil war, and then the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature would grant 
anything they required. It was impossible 
to believe that any of the dreadful results 
to which the hon. and learned Member had 
referred would flow from the adoption of 
the measure under consideration. For his 
part, he could not make out what person 
or what thing was in danger. It was said 
that some abstraction, called the Church 
of England, was in danger; but he sought 
in vain for it. When it could be shown what 
person or what thing was in danger, it 
would be time enough to take measures to 
guard against the peril. It was exceed- 
ingly unjust, to say the least of it, to talk 
of throwing open to Roman Catholics the 
offices from which they were at present ex- 
cluded, as a concession, as if we Protes- 
tants were, after all, the lords and mas- 
ters of all persons professing a different 
creed, and could give and withhold priv- 
leges at our sovereign will and pleasure. 
We had gone too far to allow of our stand- 
ing upon that ground any longer; and to 
those Gentlemen who would attempt to 
make believe that that ground was really 
tenable, he would take the liberty of point- 
ing out how dangerous it was to hold lan- 
guage on one side of the House which they 
were aware they could not use on the 
other. There were among the Gentlemen 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
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some who were candidates for the opposite 
seats; would they venture to form any 
Government upon the principle of Church- 
of-Englandism ? They knew they would 
not. Then let him remind them, that if 
there was one thing which more than an- 
other had tended to bring the proceedings 
of that House into contempt, it was that 
men would, for certain purposes, maintain 
opinions, or at least use arguments, which 
they knew they could not maintain on the 
opposite benches. For these reasons, and 
for many others, he held it to be very de- 
sirable that the House should go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS questioned whether 
the hon. Member for West Surrey had 
read the Bill. Could that hon. Member 
find any one single, he would not say 
clause or provision, but line in the Bill, 
which made especial reference to place, 
office, or distinction of any kind whatever ? 
And yet the hon. Member, with an autho- 
rity which he did not deny was due to his 
talents, but which he denied was due to 
him in any other respect, pronounced, 
with that oracular tone and manner which 
so eminently distinguished him, that, whe- 
ther it were wrung from their justice or 
their fears, neither the Roman Catholic 
nor the Dissenter ought to rest satisfied 
until he had obtained perfect religious 
equality with the Protestants of these 
realms. But this Bill did not seek in the 
slightest manner to confer any privilege 
upon the Dissenter—it merely sought to 
give more freedom to the Church of Rome in 
this country. He would sit down instantly 
to enable his hon. Friend to correct him- if 
he were under a misapprehension; but he 
had given no sign of any such mistake on 
his part; and he (Sir R. H. Inglis) con- 
tended that, whether the speech of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge might or might 
not have been appropriately delivered 
against the Bill of 1829, it was a speech 
which also, and directly, applied to the Bill 
now before the House. The speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Sur- 
rey had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject of the present discussion. That 
hon. Gentleman rose at a time when the 
hon, and learned Member for Youghal 
(Mr. Anstey) intended to address the 

ouse, as by the forms of the House he 
could not have answered the speech of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Midhurst on the day on which it was de- 

vered. He knew that it was the inten- 
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tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal to have risen; and, indeed, he 
had risen for the purpose of endeavouring 
to answer that most able and, he believed, 
unanswerable speech. It had been conclu- 
sively demonstrated by the conjoint efforts 
of the two hon. and learned Members (Mr. 
Law and Mr. Walpole), that, as far as re- 
lated to the first part of the Bill then on 
the table of the House, of the eight sta- 
tutes proposed to be repealed, six, at least, 
had already been taken out of the Statute- 
book ; but such was the vigour and deter- 
mination of the Hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal, like a certain hero after a fa- 
mous battle, that he was not content with 
seeing their dead bodies before him thrice 
slain, but he must still further endeavour to 
destroy them. Would any man deny that six 
of the Acts proposed to be repealed by this 
Bill had been specifically repealed by statute 
a few years ago? While the hon. and learn- 
ed Member (Mr. Anstey) came forward with 
the pretext of removing Acts which were 
quite obsolete, and which were mere incum- 
brances on the Statute-book, and were the 
works of the dark ages, as they were once 
called in that House—his real intention 
was by this Bill to destroy such securities 
as Parliament provided, by a large majority, 
for maintaining the ascendancy of Protes- 
tantism and the constitution of England in 
1829. As was stated in the numerously 
signed petition from Bristol which he had 
that day had the honour of presenting, as 
well as that presented by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, this measure was 
brought forward ostensibly for the purpose 
of removing grievances which existed only 
in name, but substantially for the purpose 
of demolishing those securities which we 
still enjoyed for the maintenance of our 
Protestant constitution, But, as had been 
said, with great force, by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, the time itself was 
ill-omened and inopportune for any such 
measures. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) would 
not admit that any time was opportune for 
the proposal of such measures; but he 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
in thinking that in the present state, not 
only of England, but of Europe generally, 
it was a most unfortunate time for the re- 
moval of any securities which remained to 
Protestantism in this or any other country. 
Why, what had been said to be the inten- 
tion of the Pope in reference to this coun- 
try? And had it ever been contradicted? 
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Had it ever been denied, up to the present 
moment, that the Pope was attempting to 
do, in this Protestant realm of England, 
what he ventured to say fearlessly, and 
without hazard of contradiction from any 
representative of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment then in the House, not even from the 
right hon. Gentleman who sat beside him 
(Mr. Sheil), the Pope would not dare to at- 
tempt—he used the words most delibe- 
rately—in that kingdom nearest to our 
own—the kingdom of France. He sin- 
cerely believed that the Pope would no 
more dare to create a bishopric in France 
without the consent of the Sovereign, than 
he dared to raise an army to attack the 
King of France bodily in his own dominions. 
He knew full well that he could no more 
venture to do that in Austria—he stated 
all this deliberately, and without hazard of 
contradiction—the Pope would not dare to 
do that in any part of Roman Catholic Eu- 
rope. But the Pope relied upon that ill- 
omened conjunction of the members of his 
own Church with the great body of Liberals 
and Dissenters and Latitudinarians in Eng- 
land—the conjoint influence of whose power 
might prevent the Government of the day 
from taking any measures to resist his at- 
tempts. It appeared, then, as his state- 
ment had not been contradicted, that it 
was the intention of the Court of Rome to 
subdivide Her Majesty’s European domin- 
ions, as well as those beyond sea, into 
bishopries, without the consent of the 
Crown of England; and he contended, in 
the language of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, whose petition he had the 
honour of presenting in the course of the 
present Session, that it was high time that 
England should, instead of repealing its 
own just and necessary law against Popish 
aggression, vindicate its own independency, 
by calling on the Bishop of Rome to with- 
draw his usurpations and invasions upon 
the dignity of the English Crown, the in- 
tegrity of the English constitution, and 
the liberties of the English people. He 
fully concurred in the sentiments of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. He 
hoped that the time had arrived when the 
Bishop of Rome—that was the legal lan- 
guage of the Church of England, which 
the distinguished individuals forming the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster were 
not ashamed to use—should be called upon 
to withdraw this system of aggrandise- 
ment, aggression, and usurpation, and to 
leave unbroken those barriers which had 
still preserved to us our Protestantism, 
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and which might God long preserve! Hig 
hon. Friend the Member for West Surrey 
would not, as he (Sir R. Inglis) had already 
said, find a single line in this Bill which 
had special! reference to any place, office, 
or dignity, which was withheld from mem. 
bers of the Church of Rome by any exist. 
ing statute, and which the present Bill 
proposed either to restore, or place afresh 
in their power. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
knew that there were members of the 
communion of the Church of Rome who, 
publicly and privately, for the last eighteen 
or nineteen years—he would not say for. 
getful of any obligations into which they 
had entered, but certainly with a disregard 
of the spirit of the stipulations made on 
their behalf by those who introduced the 
Act of Roman Catholic Emancipation in 
1829—had striven and were striving to 
procure the repeal of all the securities 
which the Act of 1829 provided, and to ob- 
tain all those places which the law at that 
time kept from them. He knew what 
their defence was, because, after very little 
experience in that House, any one might 
know the tactics of those with whom they 
associated. They did not originate the 
measures themselves, and therefore they 
said they were not injuring the Protestant 
Church. The measures originated with 
members of the Protestant Church, and 
then Roman Catholic Members, whatever 
might have been the understanding, the 
declarations, or the spirit of the stipula- 
tions of 1829, would say, in defence of 
their vote for such measures.—‘‘ A member 
of the Protestant Church has brought for- 
ward this Bill; and I feel myself justified in 
voting for it, because a Protestant Member 
would not have introduced it if he thought 
it was calculated to diminish the security 
of Protestantism.”” Incidentally he might 
notice that a measure had been introduced 
elsewhere, of which he would not say more 
at present, because he wished to abstain, 
not only from introducing extraneous mat- 
ter, but also to refrain from expressing an 
opinion, until he was directly called upon 
to do so: but that Bill, he perceived, did 
give, not the Christian title which our 
Christian Church and laws, for generations, 
and for centuries almost, had applied, viz+ 
Bishop of Rome, but that quasi heathen 
title of Pontifex Maximus, or Supreme 
Pontiff, to the head of the Roman Catholie 
Church. [Mr. Speaker: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not discuss a Bill which is before 
the other House of Parliament.] He 
begged to apologise to the right hon. Gen- 
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fleman and to the House. The first of the 
causes of the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member provided that a Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic, or member of a religious order 
of that Church, should be allowed to per- 
fom religious services and wear the 
habits of his order in any place where a 
congregation might be assembled for re- 
ligious service according to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, or in a pri- 
yate house where there were not more than 
five persons assembled besides those of his 
household. Now he remembered to have 
heard the late Mr. O’Connell use language 
to the following effect:—‘‘ No one can be 
more ready than I to oppose any clause 
which would legalise any procession of the 
Host, or expose the adorable sacrament to 
insult.” He knew it was a very different 
thing to carry the Host in procession be- 
fore a mixed multitude and in the streets 
of a populous city, and to expose a _——_ 
or other objects of religious use and worship 
in the same streets in another service ; but 
he apprehended that neither the one nor 
the other could at this moment be legally 
adopted in England; and he was still more 
certain that not one could be adopted which 
could more offend public decency and the 
public peace. And yet, though it was dis- 
tinetly prohibited by the Emancipation Act 
that funeral processions, with Roman Ca- 
tholie emblems, should be permitted to 
pass through the streets or public high- 
ways of this country, he had great reason 
to believe, not merely that an attempt had 
been made to solemnise the service of the 
Church of Rome over the dead, in an Eng- 
lish Protestant churchyard, but that a 
procession had been seen, extending for 
some distance on a turnpike-road, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a noble 
Lord, whom he named in this instance that 
he might honour him—he referred to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who, when he was in- 
formed of it, prohibited it. He stated that 
he mentioned that to the honour of the 
noble Earl, though he believed that testi- 
mony from a Protestant would be regarded 
as anything but flattering to the character 
of that noble Earl, and would only entitle his 
Lordship to the renewed obloquy of those 
who were incapable of appreciating integrity 
and truthfulness. He begged pardon, how- 
ever, of the noble Earl for presuming to 
introduce his name into these discussions. 
He held in his hand a letter, duly authen- 
ticated, which stated that there had been 
recently several processions such as that 
Which had taken place in the neighbour- 
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hoodfof the noble Earl’s residence; so that 
at the very moment that the House was 
asked by Roman Catholics to grant them 
concessions and indulgences, and a relaxa- 
tion of the existing law, they were actually 
acting in violation of that law; and they 
knew that in so doing it was almost an im- 
possibility to convict them, for, in the case 
of monks and other religious orders, their 
names were not known: it might be that 
the violator of the law was an Italian priest, 
who, as soon as as he heard of an intention 
on the part of the Government to prosecute 
him, could escape to his native country be- 
fore any proceedings could be taken against 
him. He only mentioned that for the pur- 
pose of showing the spirit of aggression on 
the part of Rome—an aggression which 
was insatiable, and which would, if that 
House relented its firm purpose, or refused 
to throw out this Bill by the large ma- 
jority of last year, destroy year by year 
Protestantism in the same manner as the 
framers of this Bill had endeavoured as far 
as they could to destroy even the profes- 
sion of Christianity in this country. He 
meant so far as that profession was con- 
nected with the supreme Legislature of 
this country ; and here, at least, he might 
say, without any breach of order, that the 
Bill to which his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Law) had alluded—the Bill for the 
admission of Jews into the Legislature— 
proceeded upon the postulatum that re- 
ligion was a thing indifferent to the people 
and constitution of this country. The Bill 
now before the House proposed further to 
legalise associations of persons bound to- 
gether by religious vows, although it was 
one of the special objects of the Act of 
1829 to fetter, if not altogether to prohibit, 
such associations. The Bill made special 
reference to the Society of Jesus, or the 
Jesuits. Now, when he recollected that 
the wisdom and sagacity of every nation 
in Christendom in the course of the last 
250 years had successively expelled the 
members of that order from their re- 
spective dominions, he could not admit the 
truthfulness or accuracy of an expression 
used by the late Mr. O’Connell, that ‘ the 
virtues of the Jesuits were their crimes.” 
He (Sir R. H. Inglis) hardly knew whe- 
ther that was an extemporary verse made 
expressly for the occasion, or whether 
it emanated originally from some other 
authority ; but he denied that the asser- 
tion was founded on truth. How could 
he give assent to it when he found that 
there was not a country in Europe, whe- 
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ther Roman Catholic or Protestant, from 
which the Jesuits had not been expelled? 
They were banished from France in 1594, 
from England in 1604, from Venice in 
1606, from Portugal in 1759, from Spain 
in 1767, from Naples, Malta, and Parma 
in 1768, and from Paraguay (where if in 
any country on the face of the earth they 
ought, one would suppose, to have been 
recommended by the practical results of 
their teachings) in 1733. Finally, they 
were suppressed by the Pope himself in 
1773. And yet that was the society 
which it was now proposed to reinvite into 
England, and whose residence amongst 
the English people was to be made a mat- 
ter of praise and eulogy, rather than of cen- 
sure and injury. Every one of the countries 
which he had enumerated as kingdoms 
from which the Jesuits had been banished 
was Roman Catholic, with the exception 
of England, and nevertheless every one of 
them had found the existence of the Je- 
suits intolerable. He could not but think 
that they had so found it with too much 
reason for themselves. Their doctrines 


had been so frequently exposed in that 
House—on a memorable occasion eighteen 
years ago, and on many occasions since 


that period, and were so well known to 
hon. Members, through their acquaintance 
with general literature, that it was unneces- 
sary for him to expend much observation 
on the question now; but there was one 
objection that he was anxious to deal with. 
He might be told that although he might 
succeed in excluding the corporeal presence 
of the Jesuits, it was wholly out of his 
power to exclude their books and their 
principles; but to this argument no weight 
was to be attached. Was he to be told 
that because he could not exclude the 
book, he was not on that account lawfully 
and perseveringly to endeavour to exclude 
the commentator? Bad as their books were, 
they were made still worse by their viva 
voce commentaries; and of two evils it was 
better to have the book by itself, than the 
book with the commentator. If he could 
not exclude the Secreta Monita, was he 
not, at least, bound to do his best to keep 
out the ingenious logician whose living 
commentaries on that pernicious book 
would make its doctrines yet more injuri- 
ous? While on the subject of the doc- 
trines of the Jesuits, he would take ocea- 
sion to say that those doctrines were very 
remarkably illustrated by one passage 
from a very famous book of theirs to 
which he recently had had access. He 
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was sorry that a distinguished Member of 
that House was not in his place to hear jt 
read; but his absence should not prevent 
him from giving the House the benefit of 
the extract. The passage he was about 
to quote was taken from the LEvercitig 
Spiritualia (Rome, 1548)—a work the 
value of which would be acknowledged 
even by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Youghal. It ran thus;— 
“Denique ut ipsi ecclesix cuncte Catholice 
omnino unanimes conformesque simus siquid 
quod oculis nostris apparet album nigrum ills 
esse deffinierit debemus quod nigrum sit pronun- 
clare. 
He would not make a more direct reference 
to any one not then present, but it might 
be in the recollection of the House that 
there was a certain hon. Member whom no 
enemy had ever accused of being a Jesuit, 
but who, nevertheless, had said that he 
would undertake to vote black white, and 
white black. The use that would be made 
of that incident by the advocates of the 
present measure, would be to represent 
that it was not necessary for a man to be 
a Jesuit to hold the doctrine that black 
might be made white, and white black, ae- 
cording as expediency required; and that, 
therefore, no such great danger would fol- 
low on the admission of the Jesuits. But 
in answer to that argument, he (Sir R. 
Inglis) would venture to say that the hon. 
Member in question, whose opinion, how- 
ever valuable on a question of finance, or 
of public taste, was not, perhaps, equally 
so in a matter of morals. The statement 
as made by the hon. Member was harm- 
less, except in so far as the hon. Member 
himself might be concerned; but it was 
far different when such a doctrine was laid 
down by a great religious community such 
as the Church of Rome, and was explained 
and enforced by the most powerful of all 
the religious orders belonging to that 
Church. The hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal had said that, at this moment, 
every Christian Brother was liable to trans- 
portation to Norfolk Island. [Mr. Anstey: 
Hear!] Now that was a serious charge; 
and he hoped that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whilst replying to the masterly 
exposure of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Midhurst (Mr. Wal. 
pole) would not forget to address himself 
to that subject. With regard to the first 
point, the oath of supremacy, he begged 
to say that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, as had been done in several instances 
by his predecessor, Mr, Watson, quoted 
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cases for the purpose of showing the jus- 
tice of relieving Roman Catholics from the 
enalties attaching to non-compliance with 
the Act of Supremacy. Now, if there 
were grievances existing which affected 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, he wished 
to ask the hon. Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. H. Drummond) why he had not pro- 

sed some provision in this Bill which 
might also apply to the case of the Dissen- 
ter? But with regard to the members of 
the Church of England, he warned the 
House to take care that they repealed no 
provisions of the Act of Supremacy. Do 
not let it be said that any member of the 
Church of England wished on any account 
to deny the right of the Queen to any por- 
tion of authority which by law belonged 
to her over that Church. He knew that 
what he was saying would be taken in a 
diferent sense to that in which he used 
those words;, but they had learnt enough 
in the course of the last six or seven years 
to be aware that there were many who 
anxiously desired to sever the connexion 
between the Church and the State. To 
that connexion he was firmly attached— 
believing that in any country the State 
gained more from religion than religion 
gained from the State—and believing that 
in our own country it was most essential, 
particularly in the mixed multitudes who 
were now permitted to legislate for that 
Church, that the Church should have the 
protection of that State with which it was 
allied. But though he believed that the 
Church should be inseparably united with 
the State, he knew not how Roman Ca- 
tholics, Dissenters, and Protestants indif- 
ferent to the Church of England’s interest, 
in that House, might hereafter affect that 
union; and he, therefore, protested against 
any diminution of the securities which the 
Church of England enjoyed. His hon. 
Friend near him wished to know against 
what the Church of England was to be 
protected. He would tell him. The Church 
of England was to be protected against 
her own sons, who, in her own pulpits, 
might preach doctrine contrary to her own. 
Any measure which could at all tend to 
take away any of those securities now pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the union be- 
tween Church and State, must of necessity 
be deeply detrimental to the best interests 
of both, and to any such measure he should 
therefore feel himself called upon to offer 
the most strenuous opposition. In conclu- 
sion, he would only say that he could wish 
that all the Roman Catholics of the em- 





pire were animated by the same spirit as 
a certain noble Member of the English 
aristocracy who was accustomed to take a 
prominent part in the discussions of this 
kind. Twenty years ago he expressed a 
wish that all the Catholics of the kingdom 
had been led by the Cliffords, and now he 
could wish that they were all led by the 
Howards. He could not better conclude 
than by adopting the language of the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, in « letter address- 
ed by that noble personage to his Friend, 
Mr. Plumptre:— 

“ Would to God that we were all united in one 

faith, and could devote all our time and all our 
energies to His service, and in His service to the 
benefit of His creatures our fellow-men, instead 
of taking part in endless disputations ; and if we 
cannot be members of the same holy faith, would 
to God that we could concede full liberty to all, 
yielding in a generous spirit to the dictates of 
charity and justice, interpreting each other’s feel- 
ings with brotherly love, seeking to put the best 
construction on each other's actions, and palliat- 
ing each other’s faults!” 
It had ever been his (Sir R. Inglis’s) anx- 
ious desire to conform his life to these ad- 
mirable precepts; and he could not forbear 
saying that he felt happy that on the pre- 
sent occasion an opportunity should have 
arisen for quoting from one, of whom he 
would only say that his words, actions, 
and demeanour in that House had been in 
uniform and undeviating accordance with 
the feelings which he had so felicitously 
expressed. He had much pleasure in sec- 
onding the Amendment. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND, in reference to 
the hon. Baronet’s remarks as to his not 
having proposed a clause in favour of Dis- 
senters, explained that it would be impos- 
sible, as the measure was intituled ‘“‘A 
Bill for the further repeal of enactments 
inflicting pains and penalties upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects on account 
of their religion.”’ 

Mr. ANSTEY would not attempt to 
follow the hon. Baronet (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
in his observations with respect to the 
connexion between Church and State 
—first of all, because the object of this 
Bill was in nowise to destroy that connex- 
ion; and, secondly, because he thought 
the internal management of the Church of 
England, her doctrines or her discipline, 
were not the points under the consideration 
of the House. It was true that this mea- 
sure did not profess to give Protestant 
Dissenters relief from such enactments as 
related equally to Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters; but in framing this Bill so as 
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to confine its provisions to the Roman Ca- | made the Christian Brothers liable to the 
tholies, he had in view the powerful argu- | heavy penalty of transportation for life t 
ment which was urged against a Bill) Norfolk Island, or any other penal colon 
brought into the Legislature some years | [Sir R. H. Ines: There is no penalty i 
ago, and which was generally called ‘‘ Lord | they register their names.] He would 
Beaumont’s Bill,’’ and which would no | first finish the clause, and he would then 
doubt have been raised against this Bill | answer the objection. The clause was, that 
had it been open to such an argument, if any Jesuit or Regular, sentenced and 
viz., that a measure had been brought for- | ordered to banishment under the Aet in 
ward by a Roman Catholic, professedly for question, should be found at large within 
= = of his ge = yet _ | me pr eo prin ie — the 
ing with matters in which homan Catho- | end of three calendar months from the time 
lies were in nowise concerned, and dealing , of such sentence and order, such person 
with the interests of those who had not} should on conviction be sentenced to trans. 
placed any trust or confidence in its framer | portation for life. Now it was true that 
or supporters. When a measure for the | some Regulars and Jesuits, on registering 
relief of Protestant Dissenters from such their names, were protected by another 
penalties as might still affect them was clause of the Act from the general 
brought before that House, and of which penalty; but the House would see in 
Protestant Dissenters might approve, he one moment that it was not true that all 
was sure there was not a Member of the Jesuits and all Regulars might now regis- 
Legislature who would be more ready than | ter their names in the manner required by 
himself to give it support. His attention | one portion of the Act. The preamble of 
had been especially directed by the hon. | the first clause recited the expediency of 
ne hae a oe - law — making ge pe enn oes yar 
regarded the Christian Brothers. e sion and final prohibition of the Jesuits 
(Mr. Anstey) did say, and he now repeated, | and the members of the other religious or- 
that the Christian Brothers, whom the! ders and communities of the Church of 
hon. Baronet specified, no doubt, because Rome, within the United Kingdom. If it 


their popularity and their avocations freed | were true that by registering their names 
them of a share of that odium which at-' all Jesuits and regulars whatever could 
tached at present to the regulars at large | protect themselves, how could the purpose 
—those Christian Brothers, in common of that enactment be accomplished ¢ How 
with all religious orders of the Church of | could their ‘‘ gradual suppression and final 
Rome, were at this moment subject to le- | prohibition” take place? But the House 


gislation which made them liable, in the | need not be left to mere conjecture on this 
first place, to fine and banishment, and in| matter: they were told expressly in the 
the last place to the pains and penalties of succeeding clauses, first of all, that the Je- 
transportation for life, aye, to Norfolk | suits and Regulars—he begged the House 
Island, or to any other penal settlement to mark the language—who were resident 
which Her Majesty, by the advice of her in the United Kingdom on the 23rd of 
Privy Council, might select. He stated! April, 1829, should, within three months 
that advisedly—he stated it on his respon- after that day, register themselves accor- 
sibility as a lawyer and as a Member of ding to the form described by the Act. And 
that House; and, if the hon. Baronet if a natural-born subject, being also a Je- 
wished to have a proof of his statement, | suit or a Regular, should happen on the 
he would refer him to the clauses in the | 23rd of April, 1829, to have been out of 
Act of Parliament—the 10th George IV., | the realm, and should afterwards come into 
ec. 7, beginning with Clause 28, and ending the realm, he might, within six months 
with Clause 36, which clauses provided after his arrival, register himself. Then 
that if any Jesuit or Regular, sentenced it was provided that those Jesuits and Re- 
and ordered to banishment under that Act, gulars who had so registered themselves, 
should be found at large within these should be allowed to remain in the realm 
realms, without lawful cause, at the without molestation. Now, since the pas- 
end of three calendar months— _ [Jro- sing of that Act, or rather since the period 
nical cheers.] He did not under-| named by the Act—the 23rd of April, 
stand the meaning of those cheers—he 1829—nineteen years had elapsed, and 
was answering a question put to him by he need not inform the hon. Baronet 
the hon. Baronet—he was proceeding to, that a very large proportion of the Reg- 
read a clause which, in his judgment, | ulers of the Church of Rome, at pre 
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sent officiating in Great Britain and Ire- 
jand, were not within the letter nor the spi- 
rit of that enactment. Yet they had profes- 
sed themselves Jesuits or Regulars, since 
the 23rd of April, 1829; and it was not 
competent for them to register themselves, 
first, because the Act of Parliament made 
no provision for their case, and, secondly, 
because if they had done so they would 
have furnished to the Attorney General of 
Her Majesty unimpeachable evidence of 
their guilt; for it was guilt which they had 
contracted under the letter of this penal 
statute. Many of those clergymen were 
amongst the most estimable members of 
the Church of Rome; and it was for their 
relief that the Bill before the House was 
intended. There were no doubt, some of 
the Regulars and of the Jesuits who had 
ualified themselves under the Act of 
1829. He knew that whatever might have 
been the case with the Regulars of Ire- 
land, the Jesuits and Regulars of this 
country did take the earliest opportunity, 
after the passing of the Act, to qualify 
themselves in the manner which it required. 
If, indeed, that Act had provided for the 
registration of those who might profess 
themselves after the 23rd of April, 1829, 


he was quite satisfied that all the Jesuits 
and Regulars within the United Kingdom 
would at this moment have been found to 
have qualified themselves in like manner 
as those who had professed before the pas- 
sing of the Act. That they had not done 
80 was owing to the penal legislation of 


thiscountry. If they desired to know who 
those were who had violated a law which, 
in their conscience, they could not obey, 
they had only to give to the offenders the 
indemnity required by this Act. He hoped, 
then, that the House would not refuse to 
grant so just and reasonable a request. 
He (Mr. Anstey) had now, he trusted to 
the satisfaction of the hon. Baronet, an- 
swered his questions, and he would leave 
the questions and answers to the judgment 
of the House. He could not pass on to 
the consideration of some of the objections 
raised by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford without first 
addressing to the House a few observations 
in reply to one or two arguments of the 
hon, Baronet, inapplicable though they ap- 
peared to him to be to the immediate sub- 
Ject of the debate. The hon. Baronet had 
read a quotation from the Exercitia Spiri- 
tualia, and he (Mr. Anstey) did not mean 
to question the accuracy of the quotation 
Which the hon. Baronet had made from that 
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book, because he felt that the hon. Baro- 
net was incapable of stating a falsehood. 
But he begged the House to bear in mind 
that the object of that book was not one 
of a political or social nature. It was a 
work of a spiritual nature, intended for the 
formation and regulation of the ascetic 
life, and it was more immediately direct- 
ed against certain mischiefs— for they 
were mischiefs in the judgment of the 
Church of Rome—which had then made 
their appearance within the pale of the 
Church. He alluded to the religious 
dissensions of the sixteenth century. In 
laying down the rules that should guide 
the Christian man who aspired to the 
name and substance of orthodoxy within 
the pale of the Church, St. Ignatius 
Loyola had laid down doctrines which 
his Roman Catholic readers at least, 
whether they were opposed to the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Venice, or were 
favourable to it, could not deny—namely, 
that in matters of faith the evidence of the 
senses was not to be adhered to, but the 
teaching of the Church. The judgment of 
the senses was held to be of no avail. Ac- 
cording to the senses, the object might 
appear to be as if it were white, and yet 
the judgment of the Church might be that 
it was black—the subject being a mys- 
tery. He too highly regarded the sacred 
character of a certain doctrine to make it 
the object of more than a passing allu- 
sion in that House; and he need not 
remind the hon. Baronet that the sub- 
ject peculiarly in point was the subject of 
the real presence, as held by the Church 
of Rome. In such a case the judgment 
of the senses must be set aside by the 
Roman Catholic, by whom the teach- 
ing of the Church is alone to be follow- 
ed. He (Mr. Anstey) apprehended there 
was no Christian Member of that House 
who believed in mysteries—whether it were 
the existence of God, or the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or any other doctrine in which 
Christians were generally supposed to con- 
eur—who would not with the same effect 
as St. Ignatius Loyola hold to the same 
doctrine. Then it was said by the right hon. 
Baronet that Rome was engaged in a se- 
ries of aggressive acts against the Church 
of England, and that this Bill was intended 
for the support of the actual Pontiff in 
those acts of aggression, inasmuch as it 
would strengthen the position of his fol- 
lowers within these realms. One instance 
the hon. Baronet quoted of what he suppos- 
ed to be an aggressive nature, namely, the 
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nomination of an Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. If the fact were so, he (Mr. An- 
stey) thought he could satisfy the hon. Ba- 
ronet that as no aggression was intended, 
s0 no injury could result from it. The 
hon. Baronet must be aware that ever 
since the Church of Rome had obtained a 
legal status and capacity in this country, 
it had been governed by vicars-apostolic, 
or bishops possessing legatine powers—- 
powers far superior in character, though 
inferior in duration, to those belonging 
by the canon law to the ordinary bi- 
shops of the Church of Rome. They 
possessed during the period of their ap- 
pointment all the powers of the ancient 
legate: that is to say, all the powers of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, with one reservation, 
which in legatine appointments was inva- 
riably made. On the other hand, they were 
subject at any moment to be removed, with 
or without cause, at the will of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. In like manner, the priests 
who were subject to the vicars-apostolic of 
the Church of Rome in England, had 
very great powers—he meant powers of a 
spiritual nature—and those powers were 
greater than those which the canon law 
vested in the parish priest in Ireland. But 
they were subject to removal at the will of 
the vicar-apostolic, with or without cause. 
It might not be known to the House, but 
unfortunately it was but too familiar to the 
Roman Catholic Church, that this state of 
things, though at one time generally ac- 
ceptable, had given rise to some difficulty 
of management in the Roman Catholic 
body; and on the common application of 
the English clergy and laity of the 
Church of Rome, the present Pontiff had 
determined to introduce into this coun- 
try a system of church government for the 
Roman Catholics more nearly akin to that 
which prevails in Ireland than to that which 
hitherto had prevailed in Great Britain. 
The details, however, were found to be 
complicated, the difficulties that presented 
themselves were immense, and up to that 
moment no decision had been made. He 
would demonstrate to the House the im- 
possibility of any decision having been as 
yet taken. There could be no archbishop 
or bishop appointed within this country 
without parish priests to elect them. 
Now, that question was still before the 
Court of Rome, and undecided. If the 
hon. Baronet had heard any rumour 
with respect to the appointment of any 
person to the position of an archbishop in 
Westminster, his information had been pre- 
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mature. He (Mr. Anstey) acknowledged 
that he had himself heard such a rumour, 
but within a few days after it was first yep. 
tilated, he had heard it contradicted on the 
authority of the very Prelate to whom m. 
mour had assigned the Archbishoprie of 
Westminster, namely, the right rey, Dr, 
Wiseman. At the same time he must inform 
the hon. Baronet, that if he supposed the 
legal recognition of the episcopal authority 
enjoyed by the Catholic prelates was yet to 
come, he was behind the age in his informa. 
tion. For some years since, in the case of 
a peerage, where a claim was made to the 
dukedom of Sussex, a decision of the 
House of Lords, arrived at after consulta. 
tion with the Judges, established the judi 
cial authority, not merely the spiritual au. 
thority and capacity, of all prelates of the 
Church of Rome having legatine powers 
from the Pope within this country. Their 
Lordships accepted the verbal declaration 
of such prelates as irrefragable evidence 
of what was the canon law at Rome on 
the subject of marriage between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. They were 
held to be juris periti, not because they 
were doctors in the Roman courts of jus- 
tice (for they denied that they had ever prac- 
tised there), but simply because they ad- 
ministered it here in England and Wales 
as judges under the authority of the Papal 
rescript. Upon testimony thus given, and 
with the unanimous concurrence of Lord 
Lyndhurst, then Chancellor, of all the learn- 
ed Lords and of all the Judges, did the 
House of Lords decide upon giving effect 
to a marriage, which up to that period of 
the case they had determined to set aside, 
and pronounce invalid ab initio. The ef- 
fect of that decision was to establish the 
validity of the marriage of the late Duke 
of Sussex with the mother of Sir Augus- 
tus D’Este and Mademoiselle D’Este, in 
every country in the world, except in this 
country, where the validity of the marriage 
depended upon the wording of the Royal 
Marriage Act. It was unjust to impute to 
the framers of the Bill at present under 
discussion, any feeling hostile to the Chris- 
tianity of the country. It was true he (Mr. 
Anstey) had voted for the measure to re- 
move Jewish disabilities; and he justified 
that vote on the great principle so pro- 
foundly and ably expounded by the right 
hon. Gentleman near him (Mr. Gladstone) 
in the eloquent and statesmanlike speech 
he had delivered on that subject. But 
there was no connexion between the two 
measures. There was the same difference 
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of judgment amongst Roman Catholics as 
amongst Protestants upon the question of 
Jewish emancipation. If some Roman 
Catholic Members had voted for that mea- 
gure, two had voted against it. It might 
gratify the hon. Baronet to know that 
it was in his (Mr. Anstey’s) power to 
make what he conceived to be a conclusive 
answer to every one of the objections 
brought forward on a former occasion 
by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Midhurst, and repeated that 
day by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge. 
He knew that in one or two instances he 
could establish to the satisfaction of his 
hon. and learned Friend himself, that the 
main objection proceeded upon a false as- 
sumption of the present state of the law 
with respect to Roman Catholics. To 
begin with the first Act, commonly called 
the Act of Supremacy, there was a misap- 
prehension on this subject, into which his 
hon. and learned Friend had been led by 
the language of the Act commonly called 
the Religious Opinions Act. That Act pro- 
vided for the repeal of this enactment so 
far only as the specific penalties named in 
the Act were concerned, and no further. 
But the common-law penalties of fine and 
imprisonment for the simple misdemeanor 
of contravening a statute in which no 
penalties were mentioned, did now, pre- 
cisely because of that repeal of penalties, 
attach to the offences named in the Act. 
With respect to the second Act, the 13th 
Elizabeth, chap. 2, his hon. and learned 
Friend was mistaken in supposing that 
the Act went no further than he had 
stated. Under the Act of Elizabeth, it was 
still illegal to bring in any bull whatever 
from the See of Rome, however harmless 
its character; for instance, a bull for the 
consecration of vicars-apostolic, or that 
which had been addressed to the bishops 
of Ireland, telling them not to permit the 
denunciation of any persons from the altar 
in Ireland for matters of a temporal or a 
civil character. Such bulls were as illegal 
at this moment as the bull In Cana Do- 
mini, for there was a clause in the Act of 
Elizabeth which had escaped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s observation, and which 
said, that if any person or persons should 
obtain or get from the said Bishop of 
Rome, or any of his successors, any manner 
of bull, writing, or instrument, containing 
any matter or thing whatever, or publish 
any such bull, writing, &c., every such act 
should be deemed and adjudged to be high 
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treason. Now, the Religio 

repealed the penalties for hi 

tained in the Act, but stoppe 

is to say, the Act was repeale 

those penalties, but otherwise left in force. 
Therefore, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who lately had received 
a rescript from the See of Rome on the 
subject of denunciations from the altar, 
and had published it to the bishops and 
clergy, was at that moment liable to the 
punishment of fine and imprisonment for 
misdemeanor, inasmuch as he had violated 
the express letter of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Anstey) proposed to 
abolish this mischievous legislation; and 
that would be the effect of the Bill which 
was now brought before the House, if it 
were suffered to pass into law. He was 
surprised to hear it said that the Papal su- 
premacy was illegal at common law. There 
had frequently, in the history of this coun- 
try, been contests between the temporal and 
spiritual powers—there had been discus- 
sions, not on the existence of Papal supre- 
macy, but on the degree and extent there- 
of. Some popes might have too much ex- 
tolled that supremacy; some kings might 
have overmuch depressed it; but there 
never was a question at the common law 
that the spiritual supremacy of the Catho- 
lic Church in England was vested in the 
Pope of Rome. The first Act of Parlia- 
ment to the contrary, was passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. That Act took the su- 
premacy away. There had, indeed, always 
been difficult and delicate matters to regu- 
late with regard to Church and State, and 
these matters had furnished many subjects 
for legislation. But the House would find, 
on referring to the law of praemunire, for 
instance, that that law proceeded alto- 
gether on the assumption that the Pope 
exercised a lawful spiritual supremacy 
within this kingdom. He would not read 
the clauses singly, but he would refer 
the House to the first Act of preemunire, 
the 38th of Edward III. That Act, in 
its preamble, recites the mischief which 
had called for legislation. It says that 
citations had been served on the sub- 
jects of this realm dwelling in this coun- 
try to appear in courts out of the 
realm, on false suggestions and supposi- 
tions. If, as the Act stated, people were 
cited to Rome on false suggestions, then 
the practice would certainly have consti- 
tuted an intolerable grievance. But did 
the Legislature declare that no such juris- 
diction existed as that exercised by the 
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Court of Rome? No; they acknowledged 
the existence of such a court, but merely 
enacted that citations issued from it should 
not be served on the subjects of this 
realm dwelling within the realm. The 
16th of Richard II. contained a similar 
provision. Those, and such as those, 
were the only provisions in Acts of Par- 
liament anterior to the reign of Henry 
VIII., passed in derogation of the Papal 
jurisdiction. That which by the Act of 
Supremacy was made an offence, and was 
at the present moment an offence punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, was no 
offence at common law. The 13th and 
14th of Charles II. was partially repealed 
by the 7th and 8th Victoria—commonly 
called Lord Beaumont’s Act—and by the 
Religious Opinions Act, the 9th and 10th 
Victoria. The former repealed the Act 
so far as the Statute of Edward VI. was 
concerned, and the Common Prayer Book 
set forth in that statute. The latter re- 
pealed the Act so far as it related to school- 
masters, leaving untouched the offence 
against the Common Prayer Book. Many 
alterations in the law were effected by the 
13th of Charles II. Some lawyers were 
of opinion that under that Act parties 


were punishable for joining in any form of 
worship except that authorised by, and 
laid down in, the Common Prayer Book. 
Lord Beaumont’s Act merely repealed the 


part relating to education. He (Mr. Any 
stey) proposed not only to repeal the clauses 
affecting education, but those relating to 
recusancy at large. If any Roman Ca- 
tholic took his seat in Parliament without 
first taking the oaths prescribed by the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, the ordinary 
penalties were quite sufficient without con- 
tinuing the penalties on reeusancy. By 
the 7th and 8th William III., cap. 24, law- 
yers were still required to take the oaths 
of abjuration, allegiance, and supremacy. 
Whilst all other classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects were exempted from taking these 
oaths, lawyers were still liable to take 
them under the penalty of premunire. 
The 31st of George III. was not included 
in Lord Beaumont’s Act, but it was par- 
tially included in the Religious Opinions 
Act, that is to say, so far as concerned 
the registration of masters and mistresses 
of schools, and the education of children 
of Protestants. He proposed to take 
away all the other penalties contained in 
that Act. Ile might be told that if these 
penalties were inoperative they need not be 
repealed, and that it was in the power of 
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Roman Catholics to protect themselyas 
by taking the oaths required by the 10h 
George IV. But why maintain them a 
all? Were they necessary securities t 
the Church of England? In reply to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer. 
sity of Oxford, he would say that the hon, 
Baronet had a ready test of the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of repealing these 
penalties. Let him say whether men de. 
serve to be prosecuted for worshipping in 
an unregistered chapel, or in their ‘om 
houses, or in a church with a steeple and 
bells. Nor was this all: he (Mr. Anstey) 
had before him the copy of a petition pre. 
sented to the last Parliament from the 
Cistercian monks of La Trappe, residing 
at their convent of Mount St. Bernard 
(Leicestershire). The petitioners stated 
that they had all violated the law, and there. 
fore were all liable to be banished, or sub- 
ject to the punishment of transportation if 
they refused to banish themselves, for wor. 
shipping God in the way they thought best. 
If the hon. Baronet thought the laws he 
(Mr. Anstey) proposed should be repealed 
were expedient, he had the best opporte- 
nity of putting them in force against these 
poor Cistercians of Leicestershire. Their 
petition, printed in the Votes of Parliament, 
would supply all the evidence required for 
their indictment and conviction. For in- 
formation as to the pious character and 
blameless lives of these monks of St. Ber- 
nard, he could confidently refer the House 
to the hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
Leicestershire, whose votes, he feared, he 
could not rely upon. He would confidently 
ask those hon. Gentlemen to say if they 
had observed anything in the conduct of 
the monks to warrant a_ sentence of 
transportation. He would appeal to 
every Member in any way connected 
with the county of Limerick, and ask 
were they willing to expose the Christian 
Brothers of that county to the persecution 
of the informer? One of those hon. Mem- 
bers, whose vote would, in all probability, 
be against the Bill, would be the first 
to deplore the attempt to enforce the Act 
of 1829 against the Christian Brothers. 
With these few and scanty illustrations, 
the House would be able to judge of the 
magnitude of the measure, and the enor- 
mity of the grievances under which the 
Roman Catholic community laboured— 
grievances of a practical kind upon the 
clergy of that faith, and casting upon the 
laity an insupportable stigma. He asked 
for nothing beyond this. It was no longer 
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a question as to the admission of Roman 
Catholic noblemen into the other House, 
and Roman Catholic commoners inte this 
House. They had long ago recognised 
and satisfied those claims. They had re- 
ceived the Roman Catholic laity within 
the pale of their protection. Let the 
House place their clergy now upon that 
level to which they did not hesitate, in 
1846, to raise the rabbis of the Jews. 
He implored the House not to deny 
them that small amount of protection. 
The last clause of the Religious Opin- 
jons Act placed the Jews, with respect 
to their schools, their places of wor- 
ship, and their charitable institutions, 
under the same laws as the Protestant 
Dissenters. He asked no more for the 
Jesuits, the monks, and the Christian Bro- 
thers—he asked no more for the Roman 
Catholic clergy, still subjected to laws which 
had been repealed so far as they affected 
other portions of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
He asked for Catholic equality in the 
eye of the law, not with all—though that 
was his right—not with the members of 
the Church of England, but with Protes- 
tant Dissenters and with Israelites. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought that every 
hon, Member who had listened to the 
enunciation of the objects contemplated 
by this Bill, could not fail to be impressed 
with the fact that the Bill was a mea- 
sure which ought not to be entrusted to 
the hands of a private Member of that 
House, however able and however zealous 
he might be, and which ought to have 
been introduced by the Government, if in- 
troduced at all. He would pass over those 
which were, after all, disputed points among 
gentlemen of the legal profession—the hon. 
Member for York and the hon. Member 
for Midhurst taking different views of the 
matter: he alluded to the inoperative or ope- 
rative character of the Acts which it was 
Proposed to repeal. He would dismiss those 
points with the single remark, that if the 
Acts were inoperative, why should there 
exist, in certain quarters, such intense 
anxiety to repeal them? If, on the con- 
trary, they were not inoperative, but de- 
claratory of the common law, then should 
he like to know whether Her Majesty’s 
iinisters were prepared to repeal them, 
With the avowed purpose of altering the 
tommon law ? It would be absurd to pass 
the Bill then before the House, and not 
ilter the common law. Ie wished parti- 
cularly to draw the attention of the House 
'0 one thing. The hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Youghal referred to the estab- 
lished jurisdiction of Rome in this king- 
dom; and the hon. Gentleman asserted 
that such jurisdiction had been acknow- 
ledged and established by the House of 
Lords in the Sussex case. He said, that 
the temporal as well as the spiritual autho- 
rity of Rome was established in England 
by that decision—that the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland were 
vested with additional powers as le- 
gates—that as legates they were liable 
to instant dismissal—had more power than 
ordinary bishops, but were more com- 
pletely under the authority of the Pope. 
He also added, that the negotiations now 
in progress at Rome would place the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in this country, 
whom he declared to have temporal as 
well as spiritual authority, in the same po- 
sition as the Irish Roman Catholie bishops. 
What experience had the House of the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
who, according to the hon. Gentleman’s 
own showing, were more immediately 
under the control of the See of Rome ? 
{[Mr. Anstey: I did not say that the 
Irish bishops were more completely under 
the control of the Pope than other pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic Church. | 
The hon. Gentleman had just told him 
that the Roman Catholic bishops of Ire- 
land were not so much under the authority 
of the See of Rome as the Catholic bishops 
of England were. He must, therefore, have 
mistaken the meaning of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s former observations; but he would 
ask the hon. Gentleman by what law or 
rule, then, were the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy governed? Were not the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops of Ireland guided 
by the canon law of the Catholic Church ? 
He (Mr. Newdegate) did not expect that 
the hon. Member would deny that they 
were. The House would recollect that, 
during the recess, a correspondence had 
taken place between the noble Lord the 
Member for Arundel (the Earl of Surrey) 
and one of the highest of the Irish Pre- 
lates, with respect to the denunciations 
from the altar, and their sad consequences, 
in which some statements were made pub- 
lic as to the light in which the Irish Roman 
bishops regarded their functions under the 
canon law. He had read with sincere 
pleasure the letter written by the noble 
Lord. He had been told, that he had 
no feelings in common with the noble 
Lord; but he would unhesitatingly say a 
letter more creditable to the high char- 
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acter and high position of the noble Lord 
was never penned. In his mind the tone 
of the noble Lord’s letter was too humble 
—more humble than as a Protestant he 
should wish to see adopted by any man in 
addressing his fellow-creature. What reply 
did the noble Lord receive to this mild, hum- 
ble, yet manly communication ? The noble 
Lord received an answer from the Irish 
prelate, Archbishop M‘Hale, in tone most 
condescending, but plainly telling him that 
he ought not to judge in such matters; 
that it was neither for him nor for Eng- 
land to judge of such matters; and that it 
was not for any but the authorities of the 
Roman Church to judge whether the con- 
duct of the prelates or clergy of that 
Church was proper or not, or whether those 
denunciations of persons from the altar were 
proper or otherwise. And what authority 
did the Archbishop of Tuam quote in de- 
fence of these denunciations ? Why, that 
of Gregory VII., who deposed Henry IV.; 
and the collects in commemoration of 


whom, which were appointed to be read on 
his festivals, had been suppressed in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, so subversive were 
they of all loyalty and order in their 
tendency. Such was the authority bold- 


ly quoted in support of his peculiar 
views by the Archbishop of Tuam. If 
evidence were needed to prove that the 
Roman Catholic Church claimed exemp- 
tion from the dictates of temporal power, 
it was necessary only to refer, to the 
justification of those denunciations by 
the Archbishop of Tuam. The question 
then occurred, ‘‘ Was the conduct of 
the Roman Catholic Church — was the 
conduct of the regular orders through- 
out Europe, such as to recommend their 
establishment in this country ?’’ Could it 
be denied that it was the conduct of the 
Jesuits in Switzerland that had caused the 
late civil war in that country? No; for 
the fact had been alleged by the Diet, and 
admitted by the Ministers of this country, 
of Austria, and of France. And if any 
one hon. Member was sceptical on that 
point, let him consult the correspondence 
that had been laid upon the table of that 
House with respect to the affairs of Swit- 
zerland. Measures such as that before the 
House, tending to the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the acknow- 
ledgment of the temporal as well as the 
spiritual authority of the See of Rome— 
improper as they no doubt were, when in- 
troduced by a private Member, had appear- 
ed under most significant circumstances 
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—circumstances which when connected with 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
at present, rendered it incumbent on the 
House to look narrowly into the manner jn 
which a measure of this description was jp. 
troduced. The presence of Lord Minto a 
Rome had excited great apprehension 
throughout this country; and questions 
had been put to the Government upon the 
nature of his authority and the character 
in which he appeared at Rome, and also as 
to the nature of the instructions he had pe. 
ceived. It was natural that the country 
should be anxious to know what the Lord 
Privy Seal was doing at Rome. On the 
10th of December last, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) questioned the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Lord Pal. 
merston) upon the subject, and the reply 
given by the noble Lord was this :— 

“It is well known that for some weeks past 
Lord Minto, who holds the office of Privy Seal, 
has been at Rome ; but he is not there in any off. 
cial capacity ; he has no power and no instrue- 
tion to negociate any convention whatever with 
the Court of Rome, to which court he is not in any 
way accredited. My hon. Friend will, therefore, 
see that the statement to which he alludes is en- 
tirely destitute of any foundation whatever. I 
need not say that so long as doubts can be enter- 
tained by any person as to the legality of diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Court of Rome, Her 
Majesty’s Government have too much respect 
for the law to do anything which could by possi- 
bility be considered as an infringement of it.” 


Nothing could be more explicit than that 
answer. The noble Lord then proceeded 
to advert to the word ‘‘ communion,” and 
to solve the question whether it should be 
read as applicable to diplomatic relations:— 


“I believe it is known to those who have looked 
into the subject that the doubt arises chiefly upon 
the construction of the word ‘ communion,’ the 
law being that the Crown is not allowed to hold 
any communion with the Court of Rome. A doubt 
exists whether that word ‘ communion,’ should be 
strictly interpreted as applicable to religious com- 
munion, or whether it would apply to diplomatic 
intercourse. I am not called upon to go into that 
question of construction ; in my own opinion itis 
pretty clear; but until Parliament shall settle 
that doubt, I can assure my hon. Friend and the 
House, that no step will be taken by Her Majesty 8 
Government which can by possibility be impugned 
as contravening the law,” 

That answer was given on the 10th of 
December. But what was his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) surprise on readiug the despatches 
of Her Majesty’s Government, to find that 
Lord Minto had actually received formal - 
structions to enter into negotiations wit 

the See of Rome, dated the 22nd of i, 
tober last, and signed by the noble Lor 
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himself, as Secretary for Foreign Af- 
frirs. He (Mr. Newdegate) would not 
make such an assertion without infor- 
ming the House of what his authority for 
making it was. But before doing so, 
he begged to direct the attention of Her 
Majesty's Government to the reply given 
yesterday by the noble Lord to the hon. 
Member for Ashton-under-Line (Mr. Hind- 
ley), who asked if there would be any ob- 
iection to lay on the table the correspon- 
dence that had passed between the Govern- 
ment and Lord Minto? The noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) replied, ‘that Lord 
Minto had not been invested with any di- 
plomatic character. He had obtained cre- 
dentials to the Courts of Sardinia, Flo- 
rence, and Naples, but he had no political 
character. He certainly was not prepared, 
therefore, to lay on the table any of the 
correspondence that had taken place.’ 
[Sir G. Grey begged to set the hon. Gen- 
tlman right. What his noble Friend 


(Lord Palmerston) had said was, that 
Lord Minto was not accredited to Rome; 
that he had no diplomatic character at 
Rome.] That was the expression he 
meant to comment upon—that Lord Minto 
had no diplomatic character at Rome. 


But whether he had or not, the House 
might judge of the real nature of his mis- 
sion by consulting the despatches between 
the Government and the noble Lord rela- 
tive to Switzerland during his sojourn 
there. Ina despatch dated Turin, Oct. 4, 
1847, the noble Lord wrote— 


“On my way through Switzerland, although 
not then in possession of any credentials or in- 
structions (which reached me afterwards), I was 
induced to make a circuit by Berne, where I 
might have an opportunity of communicating, 
though unofficially, with the President of the Diet; 
and Mr. Peel having obligingly made known to 
him my wish for an interview, I the next morning 
called upon M. Ochsenbein, by whom I was most 
cordially received. After referring to the great 
importance we attach to the independence and 
Integrity of the Swiss Confederation, and the un- 
easiness with which we viewed the unhappy divi- 
Sons now prevailing, and rapidly tending to a 
state of-civil war and foreign intervention, I said 
Thoped it was not yet too late to find some means 
of accommodation. He professed his great desire 
to avoid all recourse to violence, so that the great 
objects for which they contended could be peaceably 
attained; and this, he assured me, should be his 
most earnest endeavour. But there were, he 
said, some points which admitted of no compro- 
mise; that the dissolution of the Sonderbund 
must be effected, even should force be required 
for that purpose ; adding, however, that he be- 
lieved that there was in several of the States of 
that unconstitutional league an indisposition to 
maintain it; and that it might probably fall to 
Pleces, or be induced to dissolve itself, I asked 
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him if this did not in some degree turn upon the 
further question regarding the establishment of 
the Jesuits. He said, ‘ Yes ; or rather, that every 
other question was involved in that of the Jesuits, 
and that the Jesuits once expelled, there would 
remain no object for the union of the Sonderbund, 
which would immediately be dissolved ; and even 
in the Catholic States there was generally no 
great attachment to the order of Jesuits ; but that 
by some the decree of the Diet was resented as an 
undue interference with their religious rights, and 
by others as a violation of cantonal independence.’ 
On my pointing to the possible suppression of the 
Jesuits by Papal authority —‘ That,’ he said, 
‘would be the most satisfactory solution of their 
difficulties, and would, except by a very small mi- 
nority, be generally acquiesced in.’ And in an- 
swer to my apprehensions of some violent resolu- 
tion before there had been time for negotiation at 
Rome, he observed that no such precipitation was 
to be feared—that many of the deputies to the 
Diet had no instructions — that this alone would 
lead to delay, and must carry them well into No- 
vember before any decision of the Diet could be 
obtained; and he added further the important 
assurance, that if any sufficient ground were 
shown to justify an expectation of the exercise of 
Papal authority for the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Switzerland, he would prevent the recourse 
to any measures for enforcing the decrees of the 
Diet, or the adoption of any resolution on that 
subject..... M. Ochsenbein’s assurance, how. 
ever, so explicitly given, may, I am satisfied, be 
relied upon, that anything like a fair prospect of 
the removal of the Jesuits would suffice to prevent 
the adoption of any measures calculated to en- 
danger the peace of Switzerland; and the well- 
known opinions of Pius IX. may, I think, justify 
the hope of obtaining his intervention on this oc- 
casion,” 

And Lord Palmerston wrote thus to Lord 
Minto under date October 22nd, from the 
Foreign Office :— 

“ With reference to your Lordship’s despatch 
of the 4th instant, reporting what passed between 
your Lordship and M. Ochsenbein on the affairs 
of Switzerland, I have to inform your Lordship 
that Her Majesty’s Government entirely approve 
the judicious and discreet language held by you 
in your communication with that gentleman ; and 
I have to instruct your Lordship, when at Rome, 
to endeavour to persuade the Roman Government 
to recall the Jesuits from Switzerland, or at least 
to take some decided step with regard to them 
which may be calculated to lay the ground for an 
avoidance of civil war in Switzerland. Your 
Lordship’s own judgment—and the knowledge 
which, in your passage through Switzerland, you 
have acquired of the state of affairs in that coun- 
try, and of the public feeling of the parties into 
which the Swiss nation is divided — will furnish 
you with better arguments on this subject than 
any which Her Majesty’s Government can sug- 
gest; but, of course, your Lordship will not omit 
to press strongly upon the consideration of the 
Papal Government, that an ecclesiastical Power 
like that of Rome must above all things desire to 
prevent war, and to preserve peace among all 
mankind; and that in the present case the Pope 
has it in his power, by an exercise of his unques- 
tionable authority, to remove at once a cause 
which threatens to involve a hitherto peaceful 
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and happy nation in all the miseries and crimes 
of civil conflict.” 

And yet the House had been assured by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
on the 10th December, that Lord Minto 
had no instructions ‘to negotiate with, and 
that he was not accredited to, the Court of 
Rome. The House ought really to be al- 
lowed a deeper insight into the matter. 
He had been quoting from pages of the 
correspondence 188 and 189, despatch No. 
139. No. 186 of the same despatches 
was a letter from Lord Minto to Lord 
Palmerston, dated at Rome, November 13, 
1847 :— 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship’s despatch of the 22nd of October, ap- 
proving of the language held by me to M. Och- 
senbein in my passage through Switzerland, and 
directing me to urge the Papal Government to 
take steps for the removal of the Jesuits from that 
country. I have already had some conversation 
upon that subject with the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, whom I found not altogether averse, toa 
certain extent, to the interposition of the Papal 
authority, if by such means a conflict might be 
prevented in Switzerland, If the question rested 
entirely on the establishment of the Jesuits in 
Lucerne, I think that the assistance of the Pope 
might be obtained for their removal; but I have 
not been able to state that any thing short of the 
expulsion of that society from every part of Swit- 
zerland would satisfy the demands of the Diet. 
This the Pope is not prepared to require, and he 
is unwilling to give gratuitous offence to the Ca- 
tholic canton of Lucerne by a partial interference 
there, from which no benefit might accrue. His 
advice is all that he has yet given on that subject; 
and it has, I fear, been given to those who are un- 
likely to listen to any thing short of a command. 
If it be not too late, and Switzerland be not al- 
ready the scene of war, I shall continue to press 
for the interposition of the Pope’s authority, at 
least with regard to Lucerne.” 

He (Mr. Newdegate) could not help saying 
that it was at least most remarkable that 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, when in possession of the fact that 
he had commanded and instructed Lord 
Minto to negotiate with the Papal power, 
should, on the 10th December, have got 
up in that House and denied that the noble 
Lord was there in any official capacity. A 
quibble might be raised as to the using of 
any particular term which might have 
been used with respect to the formality of 
Lord Minto’s instructions or credentials ; 
but let hon. Members read those despatches 
and instructions, and they would see that, 
owing to Lord Minto’s position as a Minis- 
ter of this country, he was fully accredited 
as soon as he presented that letter of in- 
structions at Rome. It roused his indigna- 
tion to find, after all that he had just read, 
that a private Member of the House should 
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bring in such a Bill as that before them 
tending to the establishment of the Ro. 
man Catholic Church; and next, that a 
Member of the Administration should gt. 
tempt to mislead the House with respect 
to the negotiations illegally carried on by 
a high officer, one of their own (ol 
leagues, with the Court of Rome. [Hear, 
hear!”’] But the Bill was no light mat. 
ter. He agreed with his hon. Friend (Mr, 
Walpole) that complaints of disabilities, 
which injured no one, and the rayers 
that facilities should be given for oe 
ing property for the purposes of charity, 
were put forth as an appeal ad miseri. 
cordiam for the mere purpose of conceal 
ing the intention of establishing the Ro. 
man Catholic Church. Let them consider 
the conduct of the Roman Catholic Church 
in other countries. Was it not aggresive 
everywhere? The noble Lord the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey said he would not 
give twopence for a Church that was not 
aggressive. [The Earl of Arunpet and 
Surrey: Aggressive against error.] Were 
they to tamper with national interests ?— 
were they to give fresh powers for the 
establishment of a Church which declared 
them to be in error? He wished to know 
what ‘‘error” meant in the mouth of the 
noble Lord or any other sincere Roman 
Catholic? *‘ Error’’ meant the Church 
of England. It meant the English con- 
stitution. Why, the Sovereign was not 
entitled to Her Throne except by adhe- 
rence to what the Roman Catholie Church 
called ‘‘error.’’ If that was an error, it 
was one which he trusted the country 
would long maintain. Who were the prime 
agents of the mischief in Switzerland? 
The Jesuits. What had led to the over- 
throw of the Jesuits of Lucerne? In 1844 
they succeeded in getting a Franciscan 
monastery suppressed; and its revenues, 
buildings, establishments, at the sugges- 
tion of the Pope, were transferred to the 
care, the zeal, and the experience of the 
order of the Jesuits. It was no wonder 
the Pope was unwilling to remove the 
Jesuits from Switzerland, for it was the 
Pope who had planted them there himself. 
In a letter from Mr. Morier to Lord Aber- 
deen, dated at Berne, February 29, 1844, 
the discussions relating to the proposed 
submission of the national education to the 
authorised direction of the Jesuits were al- 
luded to. Mr. Morier wrote— 


“The question with respect to the admission of 
the Jesuits into the canton of Lucerne, as the au- 
thorised directors of the national edueation, came 
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on for discussion last week in the grand council, 
on the proposal of a law for reorganisation of the 
‘sher schools of the canton, made by the Commis- 
sion whose appointment was alluded to in my 
despatch of January 31, to your Lordship. After 
a debate of two days the grand council adopted a 
resolution by which ‘the council of education, 
under the direction of the executive council, is 
charged, in unison with the bishop, to negotiate 
with the Society of Jesus the groundwork of an 

ent for delivering over to the latter the 
direction of the theological studies in the Lyceum 
and of the ecclesiastical seminary which it is pro- 
posed to establish at Lucerne ;’ one of the condi- 
tions being, ‘that the Society shall submit to the 
constitution of the State in all its provisions, 
and especially to that article which attributes to 
the council of education, under the superinten- 
dence of the executive, the inspection and direc- 
tion of the public education, as well as the duty 
of preliminary deliberation on everything which 
concerns the relations between the State and the 
Chureh.’ ” 


And this offer, on account of the supervi- 
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done—to devote its buildings and revenues to the 
erection of a school of theology and an ecclesias- 
tical seminary. The Pope, at the same time that 
he signified through the Nuncio his consent to the 
proposal (perhaps originally suggested from Rome), 
expressed the great satisfaction it would give him 
‘if the direction of the seminary, both as to in- 
struction and internal discipline, were confided 
to the zeal and intelligence of the Society of 
Jesus.’ ” 

Against the will of the people the Jesuits 
were introduced—against the will of the 
people education was entrusted to their care. 
But the Government overlooked the strong 
religious feelings of the country; and what 
was the consequence? That Catholics uni- 
ted with Protestants to cast off the yoke 
that had been imposed upon them by the 
collusion of the Government with the Je- 
suits. And he (Mr. Newdegate) warned Her 
Majesty’s Government not to trifle with the 
Protestant feelings of the English people. 
They might establish the Jesuits—that or- 





sion insisted upon by the State, the Jesuits 
refused. Yet that was esteemed a triumph 
onthe part of Rome, and a proof of its ex- 
tended dominion, as might be seen by re- 
ferring to another letter from Mr. Morier, 
dated November 25, 1844, in which he 
stated— 

“The triumph of the Ultramontane party on 
this occasion is, with reason, generally considered 
as an important event for the Confederation, 
marking the steady growth of that powerful sys- 
tem of spiritual domination exercised by the Pa- 
pal See, which but a few years ago the Swiss 
Radicals were treating with contempt, and 
thought to put down by abuse and violence. 
They have fallen into the same mistake with re- 
gard to the Roman population of Lucerne and the 
Valais, which the patrons of Strauss in Zurich 
made with respect to the Protestant population of 
that canton five years ago. ‘They took no ac- 
count of the religious feelings of the people ; and 
the people in both cases resented the mistake by 
rising against them and driving them from power. 
That event was also accelerated by the issue of 
the late struggle in the Valais, which gave to the 
Ultramontane party there a decided preponder- 
‘nee, and with it proportionate encouragement to 
their associates in Lucerne to make the attempt 
Which, according to present appearances, promises 
to be crowned with complete success. An act 
of the Jate Government of Lucerne furnished a 
convenient opportunity for taking the preliminary | 
steps which led to the renewal of the negotiations | 
with the Jesuits by the present rulers. Among | 
other measures viewed as hostile to the interests | 
of the Church, that Government had suppressed | 
the Francisean convent existing in tho town | 
of Lucerne. The present Government, strenu- | 
ously as they have contended for the uncon- | 
ditional restoration of the Argovian convents to 
their original use, did not think it necessary to do 
80 in respect to this convent in their own terri- 
tory. They chose a middle course—they applied 
to Rome, representing the inconvenience and dif- 
ficulty of re-establishing the Franciscan monks, 
rs humbly proposed, if the Pope would sanction 
the suppression of their convent —now a deed 


| der which was styled by Rome her ‘‘ most 
| useful order ;”’ but he told them the feel- 
| ings of this country would rise up against 
‘them. The evil too would not pass away 
| with a change of the Ministry, but would 

be likely to. sow the seeds of disorder 

which would infect the whole body of so- 
| ciety, and bear fruits as bitter as Switzer- 
land had tasted. They should remember 
‘that those who had expelled the Jesuits 
| from Switzerland were not all Protestants. 
|The Catholic cantons of Soleure, of St. 

Gall, and of Tessin—the first entirely, the 
| second nine-tenths, and the last two-thirds 

Catholic — had found the grievance so in- 
| tolerable, the labours of the Jesuits so un- 
| profitable for their religion, the spiritual 


| yoke they imposed so grievous, that they 


joined the Protestants in effecting their 
expulsion. Did the noble Lord want more 
evidence? He referred him to a letter 
which had appeared in the newspapers, 
which was otherwise fully corroborated, 
stating that so intolerable was the oppres- 
sion of the Jesuits, that the young men 
of Genoa had bound themselves not to 
marry any woman who had a Jesuit for 
a confessor, or whose parents held com- 
munion with that order; and he appealed 
to the noble Lord (the Barl of Arundel 
and Surrey) whether the conduct of these 
Roman Catholics might not have weight 
with him in inducing him to pause before 
he claimed the establishment in this coun- 
try of an order by voting for this Bill. 
Were they to cast aside the whole history 
of the order for hundreds of years? The 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
had stated some striking facts bearing onthis 
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point. He (Mr. Newdegate) had found that 
between the years 1555 and 1773 they had 
been thirty-seven times expelled from differ- 
ent States where they had established them- 
selves. Since that year they had been again 
expelled from France, and during the last 
twelve months they had been expelled from 
Switzerland, so adverse were their doctrines 
and practice to liberty, to peace, to social 
order. And this reminded him of what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Youghal 
with regard to them. The hon. Member 
made a great appeal to the feeling of the 
House in favour of these orders of the Ro- 
man Church, and particularly in favour of 
the Christian Brothers. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) did not deny but that among the 
Jesuits there were many excellent men ; 
but of this he was certain, that they were 
made the instruments of evil purposes— 
that they were made the instruments of a 
tyranny more galling than could be estab- 
lished by any except spiritual means. He 


held in his hand a list of the establish- 
ments of Friburg, as connected with and 
affiliated to the Jesuits, including the Chris- 
tian Brothers, that had been suppressed, 
as returned by the authorities to the Diet. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) would, with the per- 


mission of the House, read an extract de- 
scribing the number of suppressed estab- 
lishments of the various orders :— 


(InctosurE 2 tn No. 198.) 
“ Decree issued by the Government of Friburg, 
banishing the Jesuits. 

“Le Gouvernement Provisoire du Canton de 
Fribourg :— 

“ S’étant.convaineu que la réunion du Canton 
de Fribourg 4 la ligne anti-nationale du Sonder- 
bund était l’ceuvre des Jésuites et de leur affiliés ; 

“ S’appuyant sur la décision de la Diéte du 3 
Septembre, 1847, qui déclare |’Ordre des Jésuites 
en Suisse comme incompatible avec la paix et la 
tranquillité de la Suisse ; 

“ Désirant donner aux autorités civiles la force 
nécessaire pour arriver a une pacification assurée 
du canton ; 

“En vertu des pouvoirs étendus qu’il a ob- 
tenus le 15 Septembre de la réunion du peuple ; 

“ Ordonne :— 

“1°. Les Jésuites, les corporations, les congré- 
gations, et les affiliations pour l’instruction pub- 
lique, sont pour toujours renyoyées du Canton de 
Fribourg. 

2°, La mesure ci dessus atteint— 

. Les Jésuites. 

. Les Ligoriens. 

. Les Fréres de Marie (Ignorantins). 
. Les Fréres de l’Ecole Chrétienne. 
. Les Seeurs de St. Joseph. 

. Les Sceurs de St. Vincent de Paul. 
. Les Sceurs du Sacré Coeur. 

* 3°, Les corporations et societés ci-dessus ne 
peuvent sous aucun prétexte Gtre rétablis dans le 
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canton, acquérir des propriétés ou former des ég. 
blissemens particuliers de |’instruction publique, 
“7°, Le décret ci-dessus est obligatoire du mo. 
ment de sa promulgation, et il doit tre publié ef 
affiché comme de droit. 
(Signé) “ Le Président, 
SCHALLER, 
“ Le Chancelier, 
Devur. BERCHTOLD,” 


There never was a time, he thought, when 
the House was more bound to refrain from 
giving encouragement to Roman Catholic 
domination. Had the House, he would 
ask, noticed the tone and character of 
the reply of the Archbishop of Tuam 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury? What was 
Lord Shrewsbury’s appeal, by which this 
reply had been elicited ? His appeal was 
for the intervention of ecclesiastical power 
with ecclesiastics, as preferable to any 
other mode of dealing with them; and yet 
for this there was poured forth upon the 
noble Lord such a torrent of abuse, of vi- 
tuperation, and of base insinuation, from 
that arrogant ecclesiastic, in answer to 
his respectful and patriotic appeal, as could 
scarcely have been excelled. Were the 
noblest of this country to be treated in that 
manner by those haughty prelates when- 
ever they attempted to serve their coun- 
try? He would ask the Protestant pa- 
triots of England, when this was the man- 
ner in which those prelates behaved to- 
wards their friends, what was likely to be 
their pity and compassion for their ene- 
mies, or of those whom they considered 
to be their enemies —those whom they 
looked upon as the slaves of error, with- 
out a hope as to eternity, perverted and 
misguided in this world? He asked whe- 
ther, looking to the history of Europe in 
the present day, considering the manner 
in which the measure had been intro- 
duced to the House, and considering the 
very ambiguous position of Her Majes 
ty’s Government with respect to their 
conduct in instructing one of their own 
body to negotiate with the Court of Rome 
contrary to law; taking all these con- 
siderations into account, he asked, was 
there ever a time when the House of Com- 
mons was more imperatively called upon 
to vindicate its independence, and to per 
form its duty to the country, than, it now 
was? Ile would not further trouble the 
House, but he could not allow the debate 
to pass over without referring to those 
general circumstances. It was all very 
well to discuss nice legal distinctions—t 
set the opinion of one legal Gentleman 
against another with reference to Acts 
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ed over without notice. I rose principally 
in consequence of the reference which 
the hon. Gentleman made to a subject 
sufered oppression, while they displayed | which, I must say, has very little to do 
that boasted increase which the hon. Mem- | with the question before the House. I 
ber for Youghal had exhibited to the allude to the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
House; and were these grievances, which | man with regard to the correspondence that 
the hon. Member said might happen, but | has been laid on the table of the House on 
vhich never do happen — were they to be, the subject of the affairs of Switzerland. 
taken as the grounds for the establish- | 1 understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
ment of the permanent, the oppressive, the | that this is not a period when a Bill should 
foreign Power of the See of Rome within be allowed to pass the House, because my 
these realms ? {noble Friend the Secretary of State for 

Sm GEORGE GREY: The present | Foreign Affairs made a statement in De- 
debate is so much in the nature of an ad- | cember last which he thinks has not been 
journed debate on the second reading of | borne out by the contents of the papers 
the Bill, that, having troubled the House | laid before the House, relating to the com- 
with a statement of my views upon it on | munications of Lord Minto with the Court 
the second reading two months ago, and| of Rome. The hon. Member says that my 
having then explained how far I agreed in | noble Friend declared to the House that 
the principle of the Bill, I feel it to be quite | Lord Minto was not accredited to the 
unnecessary to detz.'n the ITouse on the pre- | Court of Rome by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
sent occasion with a repetition of what I) ment; whereas, by the papers laid before 
then took the liberty of addressing to it. | the House, he found that Lord Minto was 
Iwill only say, that I think one of the | instructed to communicate with the Papal 
arguments of the hon. Gentleman who has | Government. The hon. Gentleman read 
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which, whether operative or not, were at | 
all events not now oppressive. It would | 
scarcely be said that the Roman Catholics | 


just addressed the House in opposition to| a letter from my noble Friend to Lord 
the Bill, ought to be altogether disregard- | Minto, conveying to him these instructions 
el. He says that the Bill ought not to |—if instructions be the term to apply to 


pass, because Archbishop M‘Hale has used | 
violent and intemperate language, and has 
set up extravagant ecclesiastical preten- 
sions; and that he is unwilling that the 
Protestants of England should be handed 
over to such parties, and that this is there- 
fore not the time when additional privileges 
ought to be given to Roman Catholies. I 
say, if that argument is to be taken into 
account, let us take the letter of Lord 
Shrewsbury, and the letter of my noble 
Friend behind me (the Earl of Arundel 
ad Surrey) into consideration on the 
other side. If the arguments to be drawn 
from Archbishop M‘Hale’s sentiments and 
speeches are to prevail in this House, I 
have an equal right to draw attention to 
the letters of Lord Shrewsbury, and of my 
wble Friend which almost every one has 
Commended, as showing that this is a period 
vhen we may trust Roman Catholics with 
powers which they never before possessed. 
Cheers.] But i do not use this as an 
argument. I think that the ephemeral 
productions of the day or the passing con- 
toversies of our time ought not to influ- 
ence us in our decisions here; but after 
the cheers with which that part of the 
1. Gentleman’s speech was received 
on the Opposite side of the House, I 
thought it should not altogether be pass- 
VOL. XCVI, {see} 





them. That letter was addressed by my 
noble Friend to Lord Minto, not for the 
purpose of accrediting him to the Court 
of Rome; but, as he had been in communi- 
cation with the President of the Diet of 
Switzerland, with respect to the causes 
which led to a continuation of the disorders 
and disunion among the cantons of Swit- 
zerland, and as he was about to proceed 
to Rome, Lord Minto was instructed to 
take an opportunity of personally commu- 
nicating on the subject with the members 
of the Papal Government, in order to re- 
move the cause of those disorders. The 
hon. Gentleman supposes that it is an 
offence at common law for a Member of 
the British Cabinet to hold a conversation 
with a Papal Secretary of State. The 
hon. Gentleman’s argument might hold 
good if Lord Minto had been instructed to 
do what he could not have done without 
specific instructions—formally to represent 
to the Papal Government the opinions of the 
British Government on the political state of 
Switzerland. But what does Lord Minto 
say? After describing the interview with 
M. Ochsenbein, as given in his despatch, 
No. 134, in which he mentions expressly 
that he had not then received credentials 
or instructions from my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
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the subject of his mission, he proceeds in 
the despatch, No. 135, written from Turin, 
to say— 

“ T had a few days ago a good deal of conver- 
sation on Swiss affairs with M. Corboli Bussi, 
who, as Mr. Abercromby has already informed 
your Lordship, is here on a mission from Rome, 
and through whom I thought it might be useful 
that I should convey to the Pope our hope of his 
good offices towards the pacification of Switzer- 
land, by the recall of the Jesuits from that country. 
I told him that the question of peace or war in 
the Confederation was probably in the hands of 
his Holiness, and that I therefore trusted he 
would not allow any light considerations to stand 
in the way of his intervention. That at Rome, 
as elsewhere, I was sure that it must be felt that 
this was not a moment in which any interruption 
of peace could be seen without uneasiness; and 
that civil war and foreign intervention in Switzer- 
land, with all their consequences, might possibly 
extend their influence beyond the Alps.” 


It is clear from this letter that Lord Minto 
did not consider any formal or specific in- 
structions necessary to authorise him to 
hold such communications. This took place 
in a private and unofficial way between 
Lord Minto and the representative of the 
Pope, at Turin: and in the same way Lord 
Minto was requested, when at Rome, to 
converse with any members of the Papal 
Government he might meet there, and im- 


press upon them the views of the British 
Goverment with regard to Swiss affairs. I 
do not understand the hon. Gentleman to 


object to these views. Lord Minto was 


instructed 

—“not to omit to press strongly upon the con- 
sideration of the Papal Government that an eccle- 
siastical power like that of Rome must above all 
things desire to prevent war, and to preserve 
peace among all mankind; and that in the present 
case the Pope has it in his power, by an exercise 
of his unquestionable authority, to remove at 
once a cause which threatens to involve a hitherto 
peaceful and happy nation in all the miseries and 
crimes of civil conflict. 

In reference to this subject, Lord Minto 
writes in reply. 

‘*T have already had some conversation upon 
that subject with the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
whom I found not altogether averse, to a certain 
extent, to the interposition of the Papal authority, 
if by such means a conflict might be prevented in 
Switzerland.” 

The construction that the hon. Gentleman 
places on the law, that no British subject, 
that no Member of the British Govern- 
ment, is to converse on political subjects 
with a Cardinal Secretary of the See of 
Rome, even when such conversation tends 
to promote the peace of Europe, is mani- 
festly unfounded and extravagant. The 
hon. Gentleman says, my noble Friend at- 
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tempted to deceive the House, but he has 
himself given sufficient grounds for dis. 
proving the charge by actually reading 
from the correspondence laid upon the 
table by my noble Friend, a full and yp. 
reserved statement of what Lord Minto 
had been directed to do. [Mr. Newnp. 
GATE begged to explain. On the 10th of 
December Lord Palmerston distinetly 
stated to the House that Lord Minto had 
no instructions to treat with the Court of 
Rome, whereas he found now, by the 

pers submitted to the House, that long 
previously to the 10th of December the 
noble Lord had, in his own words, given 
such instructions to Lord Minto.] The 
hon. Gentleman quotes the word “instruc. 
tions,’’ as used by my noble Friend on the 
10th of December. My memory is cer. 
tainly not so correct as to enable meat 
this distance of time to remember the pre- 
cise term used; but I think what my noble 
Friend said, in answer to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis), 
was, that Lord Minto was not accredited to 
the Court of Rome—that he had no “in. 
structions’ in the ordinary sense of the 
term when applied to a person accredited 
to a foreign Court—implying that Lord 
Minto was not an ambassador at the 
Court of Rome, and had no credentials 
to show that he was empowered to act a3 
an ambassador from the British Govern 
ment. That was the extent and purport 
of the answer of my noble Friend, as I 
understood it. In using the word “in- 
struction ”’ in the despatch referred to, my 
noble Friend must have meant it as a di 
rection to communicate the views of the 
Government unofficially, to the Members 
of the Papal Government; and I cannot 
but think it is something like a quibble 
to attempt to fix a charge—I will not 
say of duplicity, but—of an intention to 
deceive the House, upon my noble Friend, 
for using the word in the two different 
senses to which I have adverted. But 
I repeat what I was saying when the 
hon. Gentleman interrupted me, that the 
evidence on which he founds his charge 
has been furnished by my noble Friend 
himself, so that if my noble Friend intend- 
ed to deceive the House, he has defes 

his object by laying on the table of the 
House the actual instructions and converss 
tions that have passed. I must say, there- 
fore, that I do not think it is likely that the 
House will concur in the view which the 
hon. Gentlemman supposes he has made 
out, or will be disposed to censure the 
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British Government for holding communi- 
cations with the Court of Rome, through 
the medium of Lord Minto during his visit 
to Rome, when the object was to induce 
the Papal Government, by friendly repre- 
gentations, to take that course which is best 
calculated to ‘‘ to prevent war, and to pre- 
serve peace among all mankind,’’ by re- 
moving @ cause “‘ which threatens to in- 
yolve a hitherto peaceful and happy nation 
inall the miseries and crimes of civil con- 
fic.” If the hon. Gentleman had ever 
been in office, he would not be so sensitive 
on the subject, for he would have known 
that friendly and private conversation of 
this kind must have frequently taken 
place, and that in fact it would be impos- 
sible to carry on the affairs of a country 
like this without those communications 
vith the Roman Government to which he 
objects; and that Lord Minto has done 
nothing more in this instance than has 
been done many times before by influen- 
tial persons visiting Rome. No one ever 


thought that in doing so the law was in- 
fringed; and I believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government will be held equally free in 
this respect from the reproach which the 
hon, Gentleman has attempted to cast 


upon them. 

CotoxeL CONOLLY should object to 
ay disturbance of the arrangement which 
had been come to at the time of the pass- 
ing of Catholic Emancipation, and which 
had then met the demands and views of 
the Roman Catholics themselves. He 
could not allow obsolete Acts of Parlia- 
ment to be raked up into a grievance, for 
the purpose of removing securities that 
had been assented to by the Roman Catho- 
lies themselves at the time of Emancipa- 
tion; and he also objected to the measure 
because it would tend to endanger the pub- 
lie peace, by disturbing the public mind at 
this moment. He should vote against the 
farther progress of the Bill, not from ani- 
mosity or antipathy towards his Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, but from a clear 
tonvietion of the necessity for presery- 
ng the safeguards of Protestant security. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I feel the 
foree, upon general grounds, of those re- 
ferences which have been made to the ag- 
gressive and very active character of the 
Roman Catholic Church; but at the same 
time I feel still more the force of that sen- 
tment which I think commends itself to 
wurealm reflection, that if there be upon 
the Statute-book at this moment in legal, 

though not in practical existence, penal- 
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ties attaching, or capable of attaching, to 
Roman Catholics for doing acts not proved 
to be hostile to our civil interests, and which 
belong to the religion they profess, I think, 
if that be so, we are bound to go into 
Committee. It is with great satisfaction 
I have just seen the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General resume 
his place, because I think the House is 
placed in considerable difficulty with re- 
gard to the legal elements of the question 
upon which so much of the merits of the 
case really and substantially depend. It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that there are two distinct and opposite 
views taken of the whole of the former 
part of the Bill, both propounded by legal 
authority—upon the one hand by the ad- 
vocates of the Bill, and upon the other by 
its opponents; and I am sure the Attorney 
General will confer upon us very great 
service if he will interfere as umpire or as 
arbitrator, or at least as an impartial and 
of course weighty authority in the case, and 
will give us the view he entertains with 
regard to the legal position of the ancient 
statutes that are recited in the earlier 
portions of this Bill. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Walpole) contended the other day, and my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge contends to- 
day, that the Act of the lst of Elizabeth 
(I think he did not argue the case of the 
other Acts in detail) and the other ancient 
statutes mentioned in this Bill, have been 
repealed as far as respects penalties. Both 
those hon. and learned Gentlemen held that 
opinion, in terms, I think, the most un- 
qualified. But the Mover of the Bill, him- 
self a lawyer, distinctly demurs to that 
doctrine. With regard to the Act Ist Eliza- 
beth, he tells us it is perfectly true that 
the specific penalties which were formerly 
provided by that Act, as applicable to any 
infringement of the doctrine of the Royal 
supremacy, have been removed; but he 
contends that statutory penalties still re- 
main. He contends that the foree of the 
statutory prohibitions are still a portion of 
the law, and that such being the case, the 
courts of justice will provide penalties for 
the offence of any infringement of an Act 
of Parliament. Then he very naturally 
proceeds—I mean in his own sense, of 
course, for it would be presumptous in me 
to offer any opinions upon the validity of 
his doctrines—to make a case which is at 
least worthy of investigation; for he says 
that his Bill will remove all statutory 
2B2 
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penalties. He contends that the common 
law, if it were not for the addition of this 
statute, or if it were removed, would not 
make punishable any act which Roman 
Catholics are bound to do, or any opinion 
they are bound to hold. If this be the case, 
is it enough to say, that these penalties have 
never been enforced? Are we not bound 
rather, by the spirit of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act, to go somewhat further? If it be 
true that the Act of Lord Lyndhurst, while 
it abolished specific penalties, has left 
others still remaining, are we not bound to 
remove those penalties attaching to the 
assertion of the Papal supremacy which 
every Roman Catholic is bound to acknow- 
ledge? Then as regards the Act relating 
to bulls, I confess I was in error according 


to the statements of the hon. and learned | 


Gentleman upon a former occasion. I then 
laboured under the same difficulty as that 
which we are feeling now, namely, the 
want of guidance and authority upon the 
question. But if it be true that it is at 


this moment penal to introduce into this 
country any bull whatever from the See of 
Rome, I do not think it is consistent with 
fairness and justice, nor consistent with 
common sense, that such a state of the law 


should be allowed to continue. Why, it is 
notorious to all men that the intervention 
of the Pope in British affairs has been 
sought and obtained upon particular occa- 
sions by the British Government. I do 
not know what the precise name of the in- 
strument by which that intervention of the 
Pope has been conveyed into Ireland may 
be; I do not know whether it were what is 
called a bull, or rescript, or anything else; 
but I don’t think it is right that while we 
ourselves occasionally invoke the aid of the 
Pope for the conduct of our civil affairs, 
we should have a law upon our Statute- 
book which makes it penal to introduce 
into this country, not only those bulls 
which were properly prohibited, and which 
were an offence at the time of the Refor- 
mation, but those which, innocent of all 
offence, are directly and exclusively con- 
nected with Roman Catholic discipline 
and worship. It appears to me, there- 
fore, it is not quite true to say that the 
sole object of this Bill is the modifica- 
tion of the Act of 1829. It may be true 
that that is the most important portion of 
the enactments the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has embodied in his Bill; but I 
think we are not obliged to impute to him 
the somewhat unworthy motive of seeking, 
in effect, exclusively a modification of the 
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Act of 1829, and of having introduced inty 
this Bill a long string of Acts of Parlis. 
ment by way of blind and cover for his real 
object. But if we come to the Act of 1829, 
I shall assume there we are not prepared 
to be guided exclusively by the prescrip. 
tive title of that Act—that we ought not to 
argue absolutely upon its nature as a com. 
pact, because compact is a doctrine that, 
in practice, is liable to great modifications 
as available against all reasoning in the 
ease. I will only refer to the most impor- 
tant part of the Bill which touches the Aet 
of 1829, namely, that which relates to the 
religious orders. We must all feel, with. 
out consideration, that in reference to the 
exclusion of the religious orders the onus of 
proof lies with those who maintain the de. 
mand for their exclusion. Whether it be 
true that the Act of 1829 was a compact 
or not—whether it be true that that exclu. 
sion of religious orders was looked upon as 
one of the securities to the Protestant 
Church or not—I think we must feel we are 
bound to show, while insisting upon that 
security, that it has a real value to us, 
when it is alleged upon the other hand 
that it inflicts a real burden and grievance 
upon our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 
I ask, then, has that security a real value 
to us, or has the burden of proof which is 
upon us—has the obligation to show a case 
against the religious orders universally— 
been properly and adequately discharged 
in this debate? Why, Sir, not one word 
has been said in the course of this de- 
bate, or during the former discussion, that 
I have heard, excepting against the Je 
suits. I omit for the present their case; 
but supposing al! to be true that has been 
said against them, and supposing it to be 
doubtful (and I admit I think it is doubt- 
ful) whether you ought to alter the law 
against the Jesuits, is it just to inflict a 
legal stigma upon the Benedictines, the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, and upon 
all the other regular clergy of the Roman 
Catholie Church, because a particular order 
of the Roman Catholics may be regarded 
as holding principles which are not, 

think, very consistent with the obligations 
of civil obedience ? If that be the ease, | 
really think hon. Gentlemen who maintain 
that opinion must feel they are bound to 
show something, not against the Jesuits 
only, but against religious orders in gene 
ral. There may have been a time when 
the name of a religious order might be 
taken as indicating a close connexion be- 
tween that religious order and the See of 
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Rome: I suppose it to be admitted as a 
fact, that those religious orders—at least 
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fer to the other particulars in which this 
Bill proposes to interfere with the Act of 


at the time of the thirteenth century— | 1829; but I have been surprised, I must 
were generally founded with a view to the | own, at the nature of the argument main- 


augmentation and consolidation of the 
wer of the See of Rome; but whatever 


was their original intention, it does not fol- | 
low that at this moment the Franciscan or | 
the Dominician stands in a closer relation to 
the Pope, or in any respect is likely to hold 


opinions which render him in any degree 
more dangerous to civil order, than the se- 
cular priest or layman of the Church of 
Rome. Great changes took place in the 
course of generations with regard to the 
osition of these orders. I admit the Je- 
suits held for themselves a special position 
inthe See of Rome. My learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Law) paid me a compliment 
vhich Iam by no means anxious to ap- 
propriate to myself, when he said I had 
drawn an ingenious distinction between the 
Jesuits and the other religious orders of 
the Roman Catholic Church. That dis- 
tinction has not been drawn by me, but by 
the history of the world. The history of 
the Jesuits, the place they have filled in 
the history of the world for the last three 
centuries, has no parallel in the history of 
any other religious order. The transac- 
tions in France particularly, during nearly 
the whole of the last century, with regard 
to the Jesuits cannot be matched. Not 
oily can they not be matched, but there 
will not be found the remotest analogy to 
them in the history of any other religious 
order, in any age or in any country in the 
world. Itis not for me to say what is the 
precise course it may be proper to take 
with regard to the Jesuits in our own coun- 
try—whether you may think it worth while 
to draw a distinetion between them and 
other religious orders, or whether you will 
not—it is enough for me at present, [ 
think, with a view to your leaving the 
chair, Sir, to stand upon this proposition, 
that the burden of proof lies with those 
who contend for retaining upon the Statute- 
book provisions for the extinction of the 
religious orders, that no prima facie case, 
however slender, has been shown in this de- 
bate, or in the former debate upon this Bill, 
against the religious orders whatever, except 
against the order of Jesuits; and therefore, 
at all events, with a view to those religious 
orders, other than Jesuits, you are bound 
to enter into Committee upon this Bill, 
with the view of affording them such relief 





tained by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) and other 
Gentlemen in opposing this Bill, when 
they refer to these exclusions as consti- 
tuting the securities of the Act of 1829. 
I have been surprised to see the total ab- 
sence, upon their part, of any attempt to 
show that any value attaches to those se- 
curities. It is not evident at once—to my 
mind at least—what connexion there is, 
not between the real extinction of the re- 
ligious orders—for that is not the question 
—but between the existence of that clause 
in the Act of 1829, which inflicts a stigma 
upon religious orders, and does nothing 
else whatever, and a stigma upon a par- 
ticular portion of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the securities of the Estab- 
lished Church and the other institutions of 
this country. I do not absolutely deny 
that my hon. Friend and others may have 
seen such connexion, because I presume 
they have; but I would put it to them 
that they ought to endeavour to make that 
connexion evident to us; that it is not 
enough to say simply, ‘‘ This was enacted 
in 1829, therefore, whether it be just or 
uujust—whether there was a necessity for 
it or not—and whether the necessity, if 
there was one, still continues, I do not 
know; but I will adhere to it as part and 
parcel of the Act of 1829.” A dry argu- 
ment from the letter of an Act of Parlia- 
ment ought not to be urged upon one side 
of a case against a real and practical 
grievance, such as undoubtedly exists, un- 
less we can show positive cause for the ex- 
clusion of these religious orders. There is 
one other point to which much reference 
has been made in this debate, and which I 
think has excited a great degree of inter- 
est, and which, though not altogether un- 
connected with, may eventually have a 
very direct connexion with a portion of 
the subject-matter of this Bill. It has 
been stated before, and repeated to-day, 
that it is the intention of the Pope to erect 
archbishoprics and bishoprics in England, 
for the first time since the Reformation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Youghal informed us that the reports 
upon that subject were premature—that no 
decision had been come to by the See of 
Rome upon that question—that it had re- 
ceived great consideration, and was found 


as you may think proper. I shall not re- to be encompassed with many difficulties. 
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I confess I received with great satisfaction 
the assurance that no such decision had 
been arrived at by the See of Rome: and 
I trust the question will undergo much 
more consideration before the course which 
has been announced shall be adopted by 
the Pope. I cannot think it is enough to 
say upon this subject, that the Pope might 
appoint an archbishop — of Westminster, 
for example—in the same sense as the 
Wesleyan body appoints superintendents of 
its circuits. When the Wesleyan body 
appoints a superintendent of a circuit, it 
is perfectly well understood that neither 
civilly nor spiritually does the Wesleyan 
body, by its act, make any assertion what- 
ever of the obligations of all persons with- 
in those circuits to conform themselves to 
its rules and principles, and to render obe- 
dience to those superintendents. With re- 
gard to the establishment of archbishoprics 
and bishoprics by the Papal authority in 
this country, I apprehend it to be quite 
unquestioned that the establishment of an 
archbishopric of Westminster, or any other 
place, is a most distinct and formal asser- 
tion upon the part of the Church of Rome 
of the obligation of all persons residing 
within the limits of that district, whatever 
it may be, to pay spiritual obedience and 
own spiritual allegiance to the See of Rome. 
That, in the mind of some Gentlemen, 
may not appear to be very objectionable. 
To me, I confess, it does appear open to 
objection. I think it establishes somewhat 
of a false and unnatural relation between 
the Papal Court and ourselvyes—between 
the Pope as a temporal Power and the 
British Government. I do think it is eal- 
culated to bring both into a false position, 
particularly now that we are attempting 
to establish diplomatic relations with the 
See of Rome. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman placed this measure entirely 
upon the ground of considerations of utility. 
He said the change from the character of 
vicars-apostolic to that of diocesans was 
for the purposes of utility—that it was 
found necessary and thought desirable to 
give more of a permanent and independent 
position to the bishops than they could have 
as mere vicars-general. But I apprehend I 
am right in saying that, though not prepar- 
ed to quote an instance that there is no ne- 
cessity upon that account to establish local 
archbishoprics or bishoprics, there have been 
mixed jurisdictions in various places, and 
that there would be no difficulty, nay, it 
in point of fact might be politic, for the 
Church of Rome to establish jurisdictions 
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which shall be permanent, and which shall 
not advance, nor have the power to aj. 
vance, a claim to temporal jurisdiction, I 
think, as to the claim of temporal juris. 
diction over all persons, if it be intended 

the resolution so intending was neither g 
wise resolution on the part of the Court of 
Rome with regard to the present state of 
the public mind, nor with regard to ap 

state that the public mind is likely to be 
in for generations to come. Trusting that 
that may be the case, I would point out 
(and it is in connexion with this Bill), that 
the Act of 1829, in the 28th Clause, refers 
to this question of the assumption of the 
titles of British bishoprics by Roman (a. 
tholic prelates. I apprehend that not only 
the assumption of the title of any existing 
bishopric, but the assumption of a title 
where there is not now a bishoprie, but 
where there may be at some future time, 
constitutes an offence under this clause, 
That is to say, if the Pope chooses to 
establish an archbishopric in Westminster 
or any other place, out of deference to the 
law he may not assert his spiritual supre- 
macy; but he may be in this painful posi- 
tion, that if at any time it may please Her 
Majesty or the Legislature to sanction the 
erection of a bishopric of Westminster or 
any other place, the Act of George IV., I 
apprehend, renders penal the assumption 
of such titles in any case where the estab- 
lishment of a Roman Catholic archbishop. 
rie or bishoprie interferes with an estab- 
lished bishopric of the Church, or one in- 
tended to be established. The clause 
stands thus— 

“ Any person, other than the person thereunto 
authorised by law, who shall assume the name, 
style, or title of archbishop of any province, bishop 
of any bishopric, or dean of any deanery in Eng- 
wad or Ireland, shall, for every offence, forfeit 
1001.” 


I am perfectly aware, of course, that there 
is an alleged parallelism between this case 
and that of Ireland; and that in the case 
of Ireland, certain prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church have assumed and borne 
titles of the dioceses of the established 
Church without legal notice being taken 
of their acts. Without raising the ques- 
tion whether such notice should be taken, 
I cannot think the case of Ireland is pa 
rallel, from some essential considerations. 
In the case of Ireland, diocesan bishops 
have been established since the reign 0 
Elizabeth. We know they claim succes- 
sion to the ancient sees of that country, 
and we must feel their assumption of titles, 
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which they considered to have descended to 
them traditionally, as very different from 
setting up new claims in England at this 
time—in a country where they form an 
extremely small fraction of the population, 
and where the claim to new titles, we 
think, belongs with so much more propriety 
to the prelates of the National Church. 
With regard to the Bill itself and its di- 
rect enactments, I trust hon. Gentlemen 
will put some check upon themselves, na- 
tural and honourable as their feelings must 
be, and seriously ask themselves, not whe- 
ther the Church of Rome is an aggressive 
Church—not whether upon general grounds 
there are not great reasons for apprehen- 
sion at her spiritual claims and ecclesias- 
tical proceedings, but whether in the law 
as it stands there is a case which in equity 
and in deed may be made a case of griev- 
ance—that, in the feelings and minds of 
honourable Gentlemen, may appear to im- 
ply something of disgrace ? If that be so, 
they will not allow themselves to be di- 
verted by considerations—which, however 
important, are scarcely relevant to this 
matter—from doing that justice which 
their fellow-subjects and _ fellow-citizens 
have a right to demand, and which, they 


may depend upon it, it is as much their 
interest as their duty to concede. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said: Sir, 
I am anxious to state the grounds on which 
I feel myself compelled to give my decided 


opposition to this measure. With regard 
to the first part of the Bill, I think it has 
been generally admitted, by its advocates, 
that it is not so much upon the repeal of 
statutes that are admitted to be obsolete 
that they rest their case. I must be al- 
lowed to say that I do not think, if all 
those penalties are removed from our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects with regard 
to the statutes we propose to repeal, that 
this ina Protestant country is any reason 
why the statutes themselves should be re- 
pealed. With regard to the second part 
of the question, whether or not we should 
retain the safeguards which accompanied 
the measure of 1829, I think it would be 
most unwise now to unsettle them. I 
agree with my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), 
that, unless some great and practical grie- 
vance can be shown for the re-opening of 
this great question, that the House will 
not sanction any such disturbuuce of the 
settlement of 1829. Sir, I have heard no 
Practical grievance stated in the course of 
this debate. It is true that the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman who brought in this 
Bill stated that there was one practical 
grievance to be found in Leicestershire, in 
which county is established the monastery 
of Mount St. Bernard; and that the monks 
of that establishment complain that they 
are liable to be transported from this 
country because they form a monastic insti- 
tution. But, Sir, I have inquired of those 
who I think ought to know something of 
the law of this question, and I am told 
that if the monks will register their names 
according to the laws of this country, 
and if they remain, as I am anxious to 
bear my testimony that they now are, the 
quiet, peaceable, and loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty, that they will not be liable to 
transportation. That is an answer, I 
think, to the practical grievance of the 
hon. Member of Youghal, and an answer, 
I think also, to the speech of the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone). I confess I have been much 
surprised at the elaborate arguments we 
heard in favour of allowing the Jesuits to 
remain in this country without registering 
their names, and without any precautions 
being taken against their machinations. 
Do those who advocate their admission re- 
member that even in Roman Catholic 
countries these turbulent priests are ex- 
cluded? In France, in Sicily, and in 
other Roman Catholic countries, the Go- 
vernment has been obliged to expel the 
Jesuits, and yet it is now proposed to ad- 
mit them into this country without the safe- 
guards of the Bill of 1829. Although no 
practical grievance has been shown, I think 
there is, on the other hand, great danger 
in admitting these bodies of men into a 
Protestant country without any safeguards 
whatever. I deprecate the agitation of 
these religious questions without sufficient 
and substantial grounds. I deprecate 
bringing this controversy before the House, 
because I think, by so doing, we run into 
great danger of creating ill feeling, of ex- 
citing injurious agitation, and of impeding 
the course of that Christian charity which 
I wish to see prevail in this country. I am 
sorry to be obliged to refer to the speech 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond), who, without any practical 
grievance being made out, has so unac- 
countably come to the conclusion to aban- 
don those safeguards for which he voted 
in 1829. I trust the sentiments now ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member are not in ac- 
cordance with those of the majority of this 
House. I hope that not one word which 
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has fallen from me will be taken in an of- 
fensive sense by my Roman Catholic fel- 
low-subjects; and I rejoice that the feeling 
of the House is unanimously in favour of 
toleration. But while I rejoice that that 
great principle obtains, and is likely to re- 
main in this House, I think it will be most 
wise, considering the aggressive nature 
of the Roman Catholic Church, that we 
should take great care not to allow our 
toleration to be transferred into encourage- 
ment. We are bound by every law of re- 
ligion and justice not to give encourage- 
ment to a persuasion which we believe to 
be inerror; and when I say we believe the 
Roman Catholic Church to be in error, I 
do so with the greater confidence, because 
I know that I have with me the Protestant 
character stamped upon our laws, our in- 
stitutions, and our country. In conclusion, 
Sir, allow me to express the deep regret I 
feel that the other hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge has been prevent- 
ed from giving us on this occasion the 
able assistance of his talents and learning 
by indisposition. 

Mr. SHEIL: Although I might reason- 
ably contend that the old opponents of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation (the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford, for example, who with 
such bland intolerance resisted that great 
enactment as he has during his life re- 
sisted improvement in every form) are not 
entitled to insist upon any contract to which 
they were no parties; yet I will not only 
not deny, but, upon the contrary, I will 
most frankly aud fully acknowledge, that 
inasmuch as concession to the Catholic was 
accompanied by security to the Protestant, 
both security to the one, and concession to 
the other, ought to remain undisturbed. I 
will argue the case upon that admission, 
and acknowledge that any clause in the 
Act of Emancipation which can be reason- 
ably regarded as affording the slightest safe- 
guard to the Protestant religion, or to the 
Protestant Church, ought to remain invio- 
late. But, if there are other clauses in that 
Act which are galling to the Catholic, and 
are of no sort of use to the Protestant, 
those clauses ought to be submitted to the 
consideration of the Committee on this Bill, 
with a view to their modification, or to their 
repeal. Of this character are the clauses 
which make an initiation into the mysteries 
of Jesuitism, or of any other religious or- 
der, a transportable offence. The clauses 
to which I am referring ought not to be 
regarded as the bulwarks of the Protestant 
religion. Where there is no danger no 
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security is required. Danger there is none, 
What greater mischief can Franciscans, 
and Dominicans, and Carmelites, and Ay. 
gustines do than the sturdy secular priest. 
hood of Ireland? The Irish friars haye 
taken little or no part in Irish agitation, 
As the law now stands, Father Mathew is 
liable to transportation. The Jesuits ! Oh, 
the Jesuits! By the very utterance of the 
word the phantoms of Father Paysons, and 
Father Garrnett, and Father Petre, are 
evoked. Now the case I make with re. 
gard to the Jesuits is this—I will not ep- 
deavour to overcome your prejudices; | 
won't tell you that you are influenced bya 
vague, an indefinite, and irrational preju- 
dice; I will not tell you that the enemies 
of the Jesuits were the enemies of Chris. 
tianity, and that the conspirators against 
religion conceived that for the achievement 
of their purpose the suppression of the Je- 
suits was required; I will not tell you that 
the Jesuits are men of refined education, 
accomplished manners, and unspotted mo- 
rals; 1 will not tell you that your own mis- 
sionaries will bear no comparison with the 
followers of Loyola, and that the Jesuit in 
the wilderness, lifting up the cross, his 
only possession in this world, to the eyes 
of the red men, who stood awed and hu- 
manised before him, offered a far nobler 
spectacle than the New Zealand emissaries 
of Protestantism, by whom, with a luera- 
tive piety, the tasks of conversion and the 
enjoyments of appropriation are combined; 
I will not tell you this, but I will tell you 
that the enactments against the Jesuits 
are utterly incapable of enforcement; that 
they are worse than worthless; and, as a 
security to Protestantism, in every regard 
more than without avail. In England and 
in Ireland there are plenty of Jesuits; the 
country is full of them. There is a great 
Jesuit college in the north of England; 
there is another in the vicinity ef Dublin; 
the Jesuits are building a third in this 
great metropolis; yet the Attorney e- 
neral, if he were to institute a prosecution 
founded on the Statute of 1829, would be 
driven with shouts of derision out of court. 
Suppose that my hon. Friend were to pro- 
secute Father Ligo, the head of the order 
in this country, I should take care to at- 
tend the Queen’s Bench if it were but to 
mark the smile of polished disdain with 
which that eminent ecclesiastic would hear 
the speech of my hon. and learned F riend. 
Wherefore, then, should you retaim upon 
the Statute-book those laws by which the 
impuissance of fanaticism is made manl- 
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fest? But it may be asked why laws should 
be repealed which work no practical griev- 
ance? The answer is obvious: those laws 
are of no use to the Protestant, and they 
are an affront to the Catholic, in the in- 
fiction of which it is most impolitic to per- 
severe. Let me also add, that by going 
into Committee you may have the oppor- 
tunity of substituting effectual regula- 
tions for the absurd penalties whose own 
extravagance counteracts the purposes for 
which they were designed. But, Sir, 
strongly as I have expressed myself in re- 
ference to the laws against religious orders, 
there is another enactment in the Statute 
of 1829 which is, if possible, still more 
preposterous and unjust—I allude to the 
clause by which Catholics are excluded 
from the Chancellorship of Ireland. The 
House should go into Committee, in order 
to afford an opportunity of considering how 
far the retention of that law is in the 
slightest degree a security to the Estab- 
lished Church. I am convinced that the 
clause in question was introduced under a 
misconception. I find a clear proof of it 


in the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, delivered by him when the Act 
of Emancipation was introduced; he stated 


distinctly that his motive for excluding Ca- 


tholies from the Chancellorship of Ireland | 


was the fact that Church patronage was 
connected with the office. This statement 
was clearly made under the impression 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was in 
the enjoyment of ecclesiastical patronage. 
The truth is, that he has none whatsoever. 
What an absurdity then it is to admit a 
Catholic to the office of Chief Justice, who 
is not removable by the Crown, and who, 
upon great political trials, has such great 
power, and to shut Catholics out of the 
Chancellorship, to which in Ireland very 


little political influence is incidental, and | 
| compliance with the Act of 1829. 


who holds his office at the pleasure of the 
Crown, To the whole Catholic people this 
is an offence, and to the Catholic bar it is 
4 most signal wrong. Last term there 
were nine Catholics and three Protestants 
called to the bar, and yet no Catholic can 
attain the highest prize in his profession. 
There has recently been a loud ery in Ire- 
land against the nomination of an English 
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a wretched remnant of ascendancy, and to 
offer a wanton and profitless offence to the 
feelings of the majority of the Irish people. 
It operates as a memorial of the penal 
code; it is the mark which the manacle 
has left behind. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the most im- 
portant and most objectionable portion of 
the Bill was that which sanctioned the in- 
troduction of Roman Catholic religious 
orders into this country. He had heard a 
great deal of indignation expressed at the 
possibility of transporting a ‘ Christian 
Brother;’’ but he denied that a ‘‘ Christian 
Brother’’ was liable to be transported for 
simply exercising his calling in England. 
It was true that a penalty was imposed; 
and if any one refused to pay the penalty 
he was subject to banishment, and if he 
did not submit to banishment he was liable 
to be transported. That, however, was a 
very different thing from transporting him 
because he was a “ Christian Brother;”’ 
he was transported because he would not 
obey the law of the land; and it seemed to 
him to be but part and parcel of the same 
Jesuitism to put any other interpretation 
upon the Act. He should support the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned Friend, 
because he believed that no real grievance 
had been shown, and that the passing of 
the Bill would only tend to what he be- 
lieved to be a most dangerous thing— 
the introduction of the Jesuits into this 
country. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL anv SUR- 
REY said, the hon. Member who had just 


sat down, and who was so well known in 


|that House for his sagacity and ability 


upon most occasions, had made a mis- 
statement in the present instance. The 
hon. Member stated that Christian Bro- 
thers and Jesuits were not subject to trans- 
portation if they registered their a in 
Mr. 
Hentey: Not if they obeyed the order of 
banishment.] He thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman was using a Jesuitical argument. 
He perfectly saw the distinction which his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford 
drew between the Jesuits and other orders; 
but his principle was, that the members 
of every order had a right to remain in 


barrister to the Chancellorship of Ireland; | this country. We were told that it was 
and until Irish barristers are made Judges | to secure the Protestants of this country 
In this country, the sentiment to which | that we wished to keep out these orders, 
that ery gave expression is most just. But | and we were told that these orders were 
what can be more preposterous than Irish | dangerous to civil obedience. The right 
exclusiveness and Catholic exclusion ?. The | hon. Gentleman said he thought the con- 
ouly object of that exclusion is to maintain | stitution of the Jesuits hardly consistent 
i 
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with civil obedience. He would refer the 
right hon. Gentleman to Catharine of Rus- 
sia, to Frederick of Prussia, to Henry of 
Navarre, as to their opinion of the merits 
of civil obedience from the Jesuits. He 
might be allowed to quote Southey in fa- 
vour of the literary merits of the Jesuits. 
He said— 

‘* Hating Popery as I do, yet Iam a great ad- 
mirer of the Jesuits as a body of men to whom 
literature is much beholden, in fact all mankind. 
The lowest and most beggarly of them have done 
more as a body than any of our universities.” 


He said that it was of the utmost impor- 
tance for the spread of Christianity to ob- 
tain persons devoted to the service of God, 
sacrificing their temporary interest and wel- 
fare to the interests of Christianity; at- 
tracting by their example and assiduous 
perseverance in their Christian duties the 
admiration of all, and drawing to them 
those who hated Christianity altogether. 
Were hon. Gentlemen aware of the atheis- 
tical and infidel publications now sold at 
the cheapest rate amongst the lower orders 
of the kingdom? He held in his hand a 
copy of the Northern Star, which contain- 
ed a long advertisement, amongst others, 
of the following works :— 

“ The Infidel Text Book,” “ Discussion on the 
Authenticity of the Bible,” “ Discussion on the 
Existence of God,” “‘ Volney’s Works,” “ Paine’s 
Works,” ‘‘ The Bible of Reasons,” “ The New 
Ecce Homo, or Christianity proved Idolatry,” “ So- 
cialism made Easy,” “ Voltaire’s Works,” * Life 
of Robespierre,” and a book called “ The Three 
Impostors, or Moses, Mahomet and Christ.” 


When such works as these were spread 
abroad, it was high time to ask for the as- 
sistance of the Jesuits. Without this, re- 
ligion, justice, and honour, would forsake 
this country, and seek across the Atlantic 
for that freedom and independence which 
were here denied them. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON was anxious to 
be allowed to state to the House the rea- 
sons why he was unable to arrive at the 
conclusions which had just been expressed 
by the noble Lord and by the right hon. 
Member for Dungarvon, and the reasons 
why he was unable to give a vote in sup- 
port of the Committee on this Bill. He 
had always avowed his anxiety to relieve 
his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects from 
every disability which could possibly hurt 
them, and to extend to them every conces- 
sion consistent with a fair and just support 
of Protestantism. On the same principle 
he had been willing to give a vote for the 
repeal of obsolete penal statutes, and to re- 
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lieve the Statute-book from those enact. 
ments which, without being beneficial t 
the Church or the Protestant population of 
this country, had been found galling to the 
feelings of the Roman Catholics; but, on 
the other hand, he was not prepared to 
give a vote for any measure, the tendency 
of which was to repeal those securities 
which were established by the Roman (9. 
tholic Relief Bill of 1829. He had jngt 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvon—and from him it 
was a large admission—that where conces. 
sions were accompanied by securities, that 
those securities and those concessions ought 
to stand together. He accepted that opin. 
ion on the part of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, and it was on that principle he was 
prepared now to give his vote; and he 
could not allow to the right hon. Gentle. 
man the right which he had assumed in 
his speech, of taking it upon himself to 
distinguish with regard to what were secu- 
rities and what were not securities, and to 
declare that he was ready to give his vote 
for the repeal of those enactments which 
others held to be securities. He believed 
that the Bill now before the House, if not 
exactly identical, was essentially the same 
with the Bill brought in by Mr. Watson 
during the last Session of Parliament. It 
consisted of two parts. One went to re- 
peal certain obsolete enactments, and the 
other went to repeal the securities of 1829, 
Last year, when the same Bill was before 
the House, it was contended that the right 
course for those who disapproved of the se- 
curities of 1829, and wished to do away 
with obsolete statutes, was to vote for the 
Bill going into Committee, and then in 
Committee to get rid of the objectionable 
portions. According to Parliamentary prac- 
tice this would be the right course. If 
this Bill were before the House for the 
first time, he should be prepared to vote 
on that principle; but when he found that 
notwithstanding the discussion of last year 
this Bill was again brought forward in pre- 
cisely the same shape in which it was ob- 
jected to last year, he was driven to the 
conclusion that the part to which impor- 
tance was really attached was not the re- 
peal of obsolete statutes, but the repeal of 
those securities of 1829 which he trusted, 
in common with the majority of the House, 
he was desirous to maintain. He therefore 
wished to say simply, that if the hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal, or any other 
hon. Member, would bring in a Bill simply 
to repeal those obsolete enactments, he 
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should be prepared to give a cordial sup- 

rt to the measure; but looking at the 
circumstances under which this Bill was 
now introduced—looking further ‘at the 
provisions of this Bill, a second time seek- 
ing to repeal the securities of 1829, he 
felt he could not misunderstand the real 
object of the Bill; and notwithstanding it 
was his anxious wish to extend every in- 
dulgence to the Roman Catholics, he must 
give his vote in opposition to the Bill. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that, as during the discussion he had been 
twice appealed to by the hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford, and the Member 
for Oxford, to state his opinion as to the 
first provisions of this Bill, the House would 
excuse a few observations. If he were to 
answer every question, it would open a 
door to legal discussion which would weary 
the House rather than convince them, or 
satisfactorily occupy their time. The first 
question might very properly be deferred 
to the time when he should have an oppor- 
tunity of correcting any erroneous impres- 
sion which might have existed. He ap- 
prehended that it was unnecessary in this 
stage to enter into an inquiry of this sort. 
It was certainly unnecessary to satisfy the 
right hon. Gentleman who first put the 
question to him, because whatever was the 
answer to the question in the first branch 
of the Bill, he was prepared to vote on the 
portion comprehended in the second divi- 
sion. It was quite unnecessary to make 
any answer to those who objected to all 
further exclusions, for be the answer one 
way or the other, they were prepared to 
vote in the affirmative; but there might be 
some Members who, thinking the settle- 
ment of 1829 final, might be prepared to 
go into Committee on the first branch of 
the subject. If he could show that there 
was any Act in the first branch which was 
not repealed, and which ought to be re- 
pealed, he should have stated sufficient 
ground for going into Committee. Now 
he believed that the Act of 13 Eliz., 
cap. 2, was not repealed; and if it ought 
to be repealed, it required an Act of Par- 
liament for that purpose. He therefore 
trusted that the House would have no diffi- 
culty in going into Committee on the Bill. 

The House divided, on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill:—Ayes 186; Noes 154: 
Majority 32. 

List of the AYEs. 
Adare, Visct. 
Alcock, T. 


Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
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Anson, hon. Col. 
Anson, Viset. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barkly, H. 

Baring, rt. hon. F, T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F, 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bouverie, E. P, 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N, 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carter, J. B. 
Caulfield, J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Cayley, E. § 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clifford, H, M. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Drumlanrig, Viset. 
Drummond, H. 

Duff, G. S. 

Duncan, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliot, hon. J. E, 
Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Foley, J. H. H. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, W. J. 

Gardner, R. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E. 


Glyn, G. C. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Granger, T. C. 
Greene, J. 

Greene, T. 
Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 

Herbert, H. A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
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Heywood, J. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P, J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lushington, C. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Tavish, C. C. 
Meagher, T. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, Col. 
Melgund, Viset. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mure, Col. 

Newry and Morne, Visct. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Peto, S. M. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Price, Sir R. 

Pusey, P. 

Raphael, A. * 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, J. 

Russell, F. C. H, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sadleir, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 

Seeley, C. 

Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sidney, T. 

Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 
Smith, J. B. 
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Smythe, hon. G. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sullivan, M. 

Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Urquhart, D. 


Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 
Yorke, H. G. R. 
TELLERS, 
Anstey, T. C, 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
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Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 
Beresford, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brown, H. 

Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, Il. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S: 

Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cripps, W. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 
Deering, J. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dodd, G. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, G. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 


Egerton, W. 'T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, S. W. L. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Goring, C. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greenall, G. 
Grogan, E, 

Gwyn, Hl. 
Halford, Sir I. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heald, J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
Iludson, G. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Treland, T. J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knox, Col. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T.F. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
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Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Powell, Col, 
Prime, R. 

Reid, Col. 
Renton, J. C. 
Richards, R. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Sandars, G. 
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Scott, hon. F, 
Seymer, H. K, 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sotheron, T. H. §, 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J, 
Turner, G. J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vyse, R. H.R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, T. P. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wyld, J. 


TELLERS, 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Law, hon. C. E, 


The House went into Committee pro 
formd, and resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


et mere — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 17, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 





Pus.ic BiLLts.—2* Diplomatic Relations with the Court of 
Rome. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. From Islington, Twycross, We- 
thersfield, Canterbury, Blandford, and Wrexham, against 
the Admission of Jews into Parliament.—From Inhabi- 
tants of the Parish of Ingrow-cum-Hainworth, against the 
Diplomatic Relations with the Court of Rome Bill— 
From Lichfield, for the Removal of Jewish Disabilities. 
—From Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity, of Tewkesbury, that the Provisions of the Benefit 
Societies Act may be extended to them.—From Parish 
of St. Mary, Islington, and other places, for the Adop- 
tion of Measures to Impose the severest Penalties on all 
those Roman Catholic Priests who shall Denounce Per- 
sons from the Altar.—From Clerks, Masters, and Matrons 
of different Workhouses, that Provision may be made for 
the Superannuation of all Meritorious Officers who may 
become permanently disabled.—From Landholders, and 
others of the City of Aberdeen, for the Repeal of the In- 
ventory Duty on Personal Estates (Scotland). 





DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
COURT OF ROME BILL. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: In 
pursuance of the notice which I gave the 
other evening, I now rise to move the 
Second Reading of a Bill for enabling Her 
Majesty to establish Diplomatic Relations 
with the Court of Rome. Iam perfectly 
aware, in calling your Lordships’ attention 
to this matter, that it is one which is 50 
far of a novel nature as never to have 
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peen the subject of any definite proposition 
for legislative enactment in either House 
of Parliament. At the same time it has 
been incidentally adverted to more than 
once in the course of your Lordships’ de- 
bates; and I myself, not long ago, in an 
incidental discussion in this House, ven- 
tured to intimate my own opinion (speak- 
ing, however, for myself alone), that it 
was most desirable that some such mea- 
sure should be introduced. I have now, 
my Lords, the satisfaction, with the full 
concurrence of my Colleagues—with, I 
trust, the approbation of a large part of 
this and of the other House of Parliament, 
and also, Iam sanguine enough to hope, 
with the approbation of a large portion of 
the inhabitants of this country—to move 
your Lordships to give the facilities re- 
quired to Her Majesty for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
Court of England and the Court of Rome. 
My Lords, it has been supposed by some 
that there are no impediments to the Sove- 
reign establishing these relations without 
an Act of Parliament; and I know that I 
shall be met in some quarters with the 
objection—‘* Why is this Act necessary ? 
Is not Her Majesty enabled, as the law 
now stands, to establish the same species 
of diplomatic relationship with the Court 
of Rome, as She is with every other civil- 
ised Court and kingdom ?”’ It is the doubt 
which, I admit, hangs over this part of the 
subject which makes it necessary for me 
in some degree to justify the introduction 
of a Bill with respect to it at all, and to 
call your Lordships’ attention to the cir- 
cumstances in the law out of which this 
presumed doubt has arisen. It has then 
been supposed that in two Acts—Acts 
which in the Bill on your Lordships’ table 
are more particularly referred to—in two 
Aets, one of them known generally as the 
“ Bill of Rights,’ passed in the first year 
of William and Mary; the other, the Act 
for Settling the Succession to the Crown, 
passed in the 12th and 13th years of the 
same reign—Acts, the importance of not 
meddling with which, except after most 
mature deliberation, all of your Lordships 
will acknowledge—Acts, which I consider 
to be the muniments, and the safe- 
guards, and the defences of the consti- 
tution of this country—Acts, against 
the spirit of which I should be the last 
man to propose anything—to propose any 
measure which could militate against 
the great, the constitutional, and holy ob- 
ject for which they became the law of the 
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land, and for which I trust that they will 
ever continue the law of this land; with 
reference, my Lords, to these Acts, it has 
been supposed, not from anything in the 
Acts, but from certain doctrines held to 
be implied from an expression in the first 
of these Acts, and referred to in the 
second, that the Queen is by them, if not 
by the constitution previous thereto, dis- 
abled from establishing those diplomatic 
relations with the Court of Rome which it 
is the object of this Bill to enable her to 
set on foot. If I may be allowed to form 
an opinion, my Lords, on these Acts, I 
should be inclined to say that they do not 
so disable Her Majesty. The common 
sense and obvious understanding of these 
Acts, my Lords, I hold to be this, that 
they were intended to prevent any person 
sitting upon the Throne of these realms 
from being reconciled to or holding com- 
munion with the Church of Rome; that is 
to say, to prevent a spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical reconciliation; but that they do not 
debar the Sovereign from establishing those 
diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Rome which the experience of the world 
has proved to be essential for political and 
temporal purposes. But there are those, 
my Lords, who think differently with re- 
spect to these Acts. Others have thought 
that, independently of these Acts, it was 
contrary to the law of England—Christian- 
ised as this country was previous to the 
time when these Acts were passed—for 
the Sovereign to send any diplomatic emis- 
sary or ambassador to Rome. As much, 
my Lords, has been said with reference to 
the case of Lord Castlemaine, I must di- 
rect your Lordships’ attention closely to 
that case, for although it was held by some 
to bear out the doctrine of the illegality of 
sending ambassadors to Rome, yet I con- 
fess that I think it makes the other way, 
and proves the legality of sending ambas- 
sadors to Rome, although undoubtedly it 
would be illegal for the secret purpose for 
which it was suspected at the time, and, 1 
believe, rightly suspected, Lord Castle- 
maine was sent. My Lords, that noble- 
man was selected for this commission, im- 
mediately previous to the Revolution, by 
that unfortunate Monarch whose _pecu- 
liarity it was always to do the wrong thing 
at the wrong time, and to choose the wrong 
instrument for doing it. That the choice 
of Lord Castlemaine was wrong is very 
evident; indeed, at the time of his selee- 
tion, Barillon, the French Minister at the 
Court of James II., observed, that in 
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choosing Lord Castlemaine, the King had 
pitched upon the person who was exactly 
the most unfitted for the task—the most 
unfit, owing to the very little which was 
known of him, and the great deal too much 
which was known of his wife, who accom- 
panied him. But however that may be, 
Lord Castlemaine proceeded on his mission, 
and found the Court of Rome much more 
occupied with temporal affairs than with 
those mere ecclesiastical objects which 
formed the immediate purpose of his visit. 
He came back therefore discontented, 
having effected nothing. Shortly after- 
wards the Revolution took place, and soon 
after the House of Commons, pursuing as 
it did, with commendable determination and 
perseverance, an inquiry into all the ac- 
tions of the late reign, called Lord Castle- 
maine to the bar of their House to account 
for his conduct in accepting an illegal com- 
mission. The order made by the House 
of Commons was in general terms that his 
Lordship do stand committed. He was, 
however, afterwards heard at the bar of 
this House; and if your Lordships will re- 
fer to the State Trials,* you will find the 
whole of his interrogatories, and his speech 
in his own defence. Your Lordships will 


there see the grounds on which he based | 


his defence. Now, the examination of 
Lord Castlemaine showed this, not that he 
went as an ambassador—not that he re- 
ceived instructions to go to Rome in that 
capacity—but that the object of these in- 
structions was to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween this country and the Papal See. 
And this was the sense in which the House 
of Commons understood the accusation, for 
it would be seen by referring to the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons upon the 
subject, that they did not dwell upon the 
mere fact of the embassy to the Bishop of 
Rome, but upon the illegal object of the 
embassy. The resolution of the House 
ran thus :— 

“That the Earl of Castlemaine be charged in 
the Tower, by warrant from this House, for high 
treason and other crimes and misdemeanours, and 
that there be inserted in the warrant these words, 
‘for endeavouring to reconcile this country with 
the See of Rome.’”’ 

He was imprisoned—not, be it observed, 
for accepting a mission to Rome, but for 
accepting it with a certain object. Why, 
then, taking that case in testimony, as an 
exposition of the law at that time, I must 
say, I do not conceive that it shows visible 
grounds for supposing that Lord Castle- 





* Howell’s State Trials, Vol. vii. p. 598. 
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maine did wrong in simply accepting g 
mission to Rome; but that le did so fo 
the purpose of secretly effecting a reco. 
ciliation in religious matters. It is, how. 
ever, but fair to state that, at the time, 
many persons, and some of them of high 
authority, entertained a different opinion, 
I think it but fair to state that one emi. 
nent man, Bishop Burnet, did not agree in 
the view I have taken; but still, the bishop 
was one of those historians, who, although 
I am persuaded that he thought and wrote 
with honest zeal for the interests of his 
country, are apt to be more or less carried 
away by the impressions and preposses- 
sions which they themselves are liable to, 
Burnet, in his admirable history, says, he 
conceives that Lord Castlemaine had com. 
mitted an act of high treason; but he adds, 
that the mission was undertaken for an 
improper purpose at the instance of James 
II. Lord Chancellor Jefferies found great 
difficulty in reconciling that which he knew 
to be the state of the law with that which 
he equally well knew to be the wish of his 
Royal Master. The following are the words 
of Bishop Burnet :— 

“So they moved to the King to send an am- 
bassador to Rome. This was high treason by 
law. Jefferies was very uneasy in it. But the 
King’s power of pardoning had been much argued 
in the Earl of Danby’s case, and was believed to 
be one of the unquestionable rights of the Crown, 
So he knew a safe way in committing crimes; 
which was, to take out pardon as soon as he had 
done illegal things,” 

Another historian of the highest character, 
and one who at the same time was one of 
the ablest amongst the constitutional law- 
yers of this country—lI allude to Sir James 
Macintosh—in his most valuable disserta- 
tion on the Revolution, gives his opinion to 
the effect that the mission of Lord Castle- 
maine was an illegal proceeding. My 
Lords, I thought it fair to state these cit 
cumstances, because they throw a certain 
degree of uncertainty, and doubt, and sus- 
picion over the whole of this transaction, 
which, in my opinion, makes it expedient 
for your Lordships, if you think fit to con- 
for this power upon the Sovereign, to do so 
by an enactive and not by a declaratory 
proceeding. My Lords, I have alluded to 
the expressions in the two Acts which I 
have quoted, and which have been held to 
make it illegal for the Sovereign to send an 
ambassador to the Court of Rome. Since 
their enactment a century and a half has 
passed, and difficult and delicate as may 
be the task, yet the fact is certainly sus- 
ceptible of proof, nay, of notorious proof, 
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that notwithstanding the opinion that the 
roceeding was illegal, yet such was the 
necessity of the case—such were the obvi- 
ousadvantages of a communication with the 
Court of Rome—such the necessities, as 
well in time of war as in time of peace— 
that scarcely a reign has elapsed from the 
period in question, in which, by indirect me- 
thods, by uncertain and indirect channels, 
negotiations have not been attempted to 
be set on foot with the Court of Rome, 
and the advantages of diplomatic inter- 
course obtained by more circuitous, and 
therefore by more imperfect, methods. 
In the following reigns one of the plans 
put into operation was the adoption of the 
agency of eminent Englishmen visiting the 
Court of Rome, and who were requested 
to communicate upon certain subjects. 
But surely such a mode of communication 
was more to be deprecated than a more 
open and direct method. The persons 
chosen might be objectionable, and they 
acted without responsibility, and without 
fear of being called to the bar of public 
opinion, which is, after all, the real con- 
trol and the real safeguard against any 
nischief to be apprehended from such in- 
tercourse. The House of Hanover happily 
suceeded to the Throne of this country, 
and during the succeeding reigns of the 
Sovereigns of that House repeated com- 
munications with the Pope took place; and 
at no period were they more frequent than 
at the time when the country had the 
benefit of the advice of one of the greatest 
Ministers who ever was at the head of the 
Councils of this kingdom—I meant Sir 
Robert Walpole. This Minister, who bore 
upon his shoulders the weight of a mighty 
monarchy, and who was the prop and 
pillar of the Protestant Succession, and of 
the House of Hanover, which was so deeply 
connected with that succession—Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole was in repeated communica- 
tion with the Roman Pontiff. Frequently 
heemployed his brother Horace for that 
purpose, and he had alse repeated recourse 
to the instrumentality to which I have ad- 
verted, that of eminent British subjects 
travelling in Italy. Indeed, a somewhat 
amusing anecdote has been recorded up- 
om the subject by Horace Walpole, who 
states that so great was the regard which 
the Pope entertained for his brother, Sir 


Robert, that he omitted no opportunity | 
of paying him court. Sir Robert Walpole, | 
being fond of the fine arts, had made a/ Lord Hood. 
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picture by Guido, ‘‘The Assumption of 
the Virgin;’’ but according to the foolish 
prejudices which prevailed at Rome, some 
difficulty was made regarding its exporta- 
tion to England. However, as soon as it 
was made known to the Pope that the pic- 
ture was for Sir Robert Walpole, he, for 
the purpose of gratifying that heretical 
Minister, and showing him the regard he 
entertained for him, gave orders that no 
difficulty should be made in sending it to 
England. Unfortunately it afterwards 
passed out of the country, together with 
the rest of the collection, and was trans- 
ported to Russia. The Court of Hanover 
—the Protestant Court of Hanover—es- 
tablished relations and sent a Minister to 
the Court of Rome, not having an interest 
in the affairs of Italy or of Rome like that 
which we have, for the purpose of cultiva- 
ting a connexion for political objects; but 
because it was part of the policy of this 
country to have a representative at the 
Court of Rome as a means through which 
communications could be had on behalf of 
our countrymen. My Lords, I come now 
to a somewhat later period—I come to the 
commencement of the French Revolution. 
At that time it was found expedient to have 
repeated communications with the Roman 
Pontiff. I remember to have been ac- 
quainted with Sir John Cox Hippesley, 
and to have been shown by him a great 
mass of correspondence which he con- 
ducted on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment with the Court of Rome. What! a 
Member of the British Parliament, in 
communication with the Government, resi- 
dent at the Court of Rome, and who was 
in perpetual communication not only with 
the Pope but with the Pretender — Car- 
dinal York—himself? Can we go farther 
than that? There was no Exeter Hall 
then; but if it was unconstitutional—if it 
was against the law of these realms—the 
fact was enough to have called forth ten 
Exeter Halls, and to have made them re- 
sound with denunciations. I may add that 
Sir John Cox Hippesley conducted a nego- 
tiation for allowing the Pretender a pension 
of 2,0001. or 3,000. a year. Here was a 
negotiation carried on at the Court of 
Rome, by the authority of the British Go- 
vernment. I come now to a still later pe- 
riod. At the commencement of the French 
war we had a very large force in the Me- 
diterranean Sea, under the command of 
Lord Hood, whilst carrying 


very large collection of paintings, to which | on his operations (I believe he was block- 
he was desirous of adding a celebrated | ading Toulon), found himself at a great 
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loss to supply his ficet with water. It did 
happen that the best water he could ob- 
tain, and the nearest, was to be had in the 
Papal dominions; it was therefore neces- 
sary to make an arrangement with the 
Pope; but, although an excellent com- 
mander, he was no theologian, and though 
he had the benefit of a chaplain in every 
vessel, he had no lawyer. He therefore 
wrote for advice, both to Rome and to 
England, asking advice whether it was 
proper that he should establish communica- 
tions with that Power. And I am the more 


induced to state these particular transac- | 


tions, as they led to a declaration of opin- 
ion from the late Mr. Burke. This opin- 
ion is conveyed in a letter not in the 
published collection. Mr. Burke, when 
asked his advice upon the matter, whether 
Lord Hood could safely and properly ob- 
tain his supplies of water from a Power 
constituted as the Court of Rome was, 
and alienated from this country, says — 


“Nobody can be so squeamish as to refuse 
benefits (nothing else will ever be offered by his 
Holiness), because they come from the Pope. He 
would be an admiral of wonderful theological 
talents, but of not quite such splendid military 
qualities, who should seruple the receipt of those 
indulgences called ‘ Munitions de Guerre et de 
Bouche’ from a prince-prelate that believes in 
purgatory. I should not think a great deal better 
of a statesman at home who, from a disposition 
to polemic divinity, was so indifferently qualified 
for the conduct of any other kind of warfare. 
But we have no such admirals and no such minis- 
ters. I confess I would, if the matter rested with 
me, enter into much more distinct and avowed 
political connexions with the Court of Rome 
than hitherto we have had. If we decline them, 
the bigotry will be on our part, and not on that 
of his Holiness. Some mischief has happened, 
and much good has, I am convinced, been pre- 
vented by our unnatural alienation. If the pre- 
sent state of the world has not taught us better 
things, our error is very much our fault.” 


[Lord Kenyon: May I ask the date of 


that letter?] The 3rd of October, 1793. 
I have discovered a much later instance of 
this description this very day, lying buried 
in a blue book printed for the use of the 
House of Commons. It could not, per- 
haps, have been more safely buried than 
in such a place; and if I commit any act of 
treason of this kind, I trust the record of 
it will be buried in a similar place. The 
law was violated, if it be law, by the late 
Duke of Portland, then holding high off- 
cial position, who entered into communi- 
cation with the Court of Rome for the 
laudable purpose of establishing Christian- 
ity in the Island of St. Domingo. The 
Duke of Portland communicated with Car- 
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dinal Antoleddi, at whose instance a Pre. 
late was sent over to London, who had te. 
peated interviews with the Duke; and the 
latter expressed his high sense of grati. 
tude at the conduct of the Pope towards 
this country. Things went on in this 
manner, the principle now silently, now 
forcing its way through all difficulties, 
until it became the custom of this country, 
if not the law. 1 do not trouble your Lord. 
ships with other instances: those which | 
have stated occurred within my own ob. 
servation. I could cite many more, if | 
referred to the Foreign Office. During the 
| Grenville Administration a petition was 
made to the Pope to permit us to recruit 
‘for our service in the Mediterranean Sea, 
| and the greatest satisfaction and gratitude 
was expressed to the Pope for his permis. 
sion. Nor was this all—a petition was 
made to the Pope to permit the passage of 
| English troops through the Italian territo- 
|ries, the prayer of which was acceded to, 
and again the gratitude of the Government 
| was expressed for the favour. I think I 
‘have established the necessity which has 
| arisen from time to time of a correspon- 
| dence with the Roman Court. But I come 
'now to a question which has been repeat- 
| edly asked out of doors. Is not this for 
| the first time recognising the authority of 
|the Pope; and has the Pope up to this 
|moment ever recognised the authority of 
| the Queen or the Sovereign of this coun- 
| try? Iam much surprised that this ques- 
| tion should be asked, although I know it 
has been so. Not recognise the Pope, my 
| Lords! I should be glad to know what be- 
/comes of the Treaty of Vienna, under 
| which treaty Great Britain has become a 
| party in securing, not only the possessions 
| to which the Pope was entitled, but also 
| other portions ef Italy are transferred and 
| guaranteed to him. Great Britain is one 
(of the contracting parties ; she has bound 
| herself to a performance of this. And may 
| I ask you, my Lords, who affixed the Great 
| Seal of England to that treaty? Why, 
| my Lord Chancellor Eldon—of whom | 
wish to speak with the most unfeigned 
respect; and he would not consider it dis- 
respectful, nor would one of his posterity 
deem it such, to assert that he, of all pub- 
lie men, was the most adverse to the as- 
cendancy of Rome or her scripture. Yet 
to that treaty you will find the Great Seal 
appended upon the responsibility of my 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. But does the 
Pope recognise the authority and sove- 
reignty of the Crown of these realms! 
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Why, my Lords, there has been no time | 
when it was fit for him to recognise the | 
Sovereign of these realms at which he did | 
not do it. I find that a short time after 
the accession of His late Majesty King 
George IV. to the Throne of these realms, 
that the Pope addressed a formal letter to 
him, congratulating him upon his happy 
succession. This letter, with some difti- 
culty, through some circuitous diplomatic 
route, at length reached His Majesty; and 
what did he do? Why, with the feeling 
and spirit of a gentleman, he immediately 
sat down, and with his own hand wrote a 
letter to the Pope, thanking him for his 
attention and kindness. The letter was 
sent, but no sooner was it sent than some 
over-cautious Minister conveyed to His 
Majesty his opinion, that, after all, in 
writing that letter to the Pope, he might 
be forfeiting His Crown, and a messen- 
ger was sent after to reeall the letter; 
but it was too late, and it reached its 
destination, namely, the hands of the Pope. 
Quoad that letter His Majesty’s right to 
the Crown was forfeited. My Lords, there 
isnothing in that objection. We have re- 
cognised the Pope again and again; and 
again and again has the Pope recognised 
the authority of the British Crown. He 
has repeatedly appealed for assistance to 
these countries, and repeatedly invoked 
both the aid of the arms and councils of 
this country. But I do submit, that if 
this species of intercourse must of neces- 
sity subsist, that it ought to be conducted 
under cireumstances of undoubted legality 
and greater form, and more under the 
control and observation of public opinion, 
than can be effected through the means of 
those underground channels which are 
open to every sort of objection and diffi- 
culty. It ought to be conducted within 
view of your Lordships, and within view of 
the other House of Parliament, under the 
control of public opinion, which alone forms 
the best security for the country. I there- 
fore submit this Bill to your consideration. 
Ido think the time has come for making 
the law known and explicit; and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that your Lordships 
will be of opinion, because 180 years ago 
4 Popish Sovereign of this country en- 
gaged in a guilty mission to the Court of 
Rome, which mission failed in its object, 
and which remains after the lapse of more 
than a century and a half the only instance 
upon which apprehension can be founded 
~I say I cannot bring myself to believe 
that you will reject this Bill, I cannot be- 
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lieve, judging of the time and circum. 
stances of the world—considering the in- 
creased facilities of communication, which 
has rendered diplomatic intercourse of ten- 
fold necessity—that owing to one trans- 
action, and the prohibition to which it gave 
rise, you will consent that Her Majesty 
shall remain debarred from establishing re- 
lations from which so much good may arise, 
and from which if any evil should arise, it 
shall at once meet with the check, the 
control, and the reprobation which it would 
merit. The laws prohibiting the exercise 
of any temporal or legal authority by the 
Pope within these realms will remain un- 
touched : it is not the object of the present 
Bill to alter them. There are no words 
which I shall object to introduce which 
will make this Bill more secure, or prevent 
the Roman Pontiff from claiming the 
shadow of sovereignty in these realms. 
The mere purport of the Bill is to establish 
diplomatic relations, which I firmly believe 
to be connected with the -best interests of 
the country in time of peace, and might be 
of the utmost importance in time of war, 
which, at all events, were fit to be incor- 
porated with that general system of diplo- 
matic intercourse they carried on with all 
other nations of the world; not Christian 
nations only, but’ with Governments of 
every clime and creed, and which was in 
every instance unattended either by mis- 
chief or danger. The noble Marquess 
concluded by moving that the Bill be now 
read 24, 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE addressed 
the House, but was scarcely audible. He 
was understood to oppose the Bill, on the 
ground that it was safer to adhere to the 
system prescribed by the present law. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than 
allowing another Sovereign, and that So- 
vereign the Pope, to interfere in the af- 
fairs of this country. If the people saw a 
Legate from Rome received, it would 
create an impression that Popery was ac- 
knowledged and established. If the pre- 
sent prohibition was removed, the other 
laws relating to the Pope’s authority 
would soon follow. He moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. The noble Marquess who had 
brought forward the Bill in so eloquent 
and able an address, had admitted that it 
was necessary to make out a strong case 
in order to justify such a measure; and 
that was indeed the case when it was con- 
sidered that the object of the Bill was to 
repeal two Acts of Parliament of such im- 


20 
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portance as those alluded to by the noble 
Marquess. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: To 
declare the construction of those Acts. 

The Bisoor of WINCHESTER said, 
that the noble Marquess who introduced 
the measure had placed it before them 
with two arguments, upon which he mainly 
relied : one was the expediency of such a 
communication with the Court of Rome as 
this measure proposed; and the other was 
based upon the inconvenience which would 
arise from a continuance of an indirect 
communication with that Court; the noble 
Marquess at the same time fully admitting 
that, under the existing state of things, 
whenever the occasion arose, some mode 
of communicating with that Court present- 
ed itself. The noble Marquess had alluded 
to the inconveniences which were calculated 
to arise from an indirect communication 
with the Court of Rome; but there was 
one very important inconvenience to which 
he had not alluded, namely, the inconve- 
nience which might arise from the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with that 
Court. Might it not happen that from the 
establishment of such relations inconveni- 
ences would arise of such a nature as 


ought to deter their Lordships from agree- 
ing to this measure? Had they considered 
the question as to whom the Court of Rome 
should appoint as Minister in this country ? 
They had all seen recently certain re- 
scripts, as they were called, written in 
Rome, and addressed to a portion of the 


British empire. He had seen them, and 
he would confess that he looked with jea- 
lousy upon them, although he would admit 
that those which had recently appeared 
were in the right direction, and suggested 
the impropriety of encouraging assassina- 
tion, and pointed out the evils which must 
arise from such a course of conduct. The 
Bill now before their Lordships forcibly 
reminded him how very easy it was to 
slide into the language of Popery insen- 
sibly, for he found that the Bill declared 
that it should be lawful for Her Majesty 
‘* to receive at the Court of London any 
Ambassador, Envoy Extraordinary, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, or other diplomatic 
agent or agents whatsoever, of and accred- 
ited by’’—by whom? By the ‘* Sovereign 
Pontitf.”” He believed that this was the first 
occasion since the Reformation upon which 
those words, ‘* Sovereign Pontitf,’’ were 
used in any Act of Parliament. They were 
not used in the Acts referring to premu- 
nire, which had of late been so frequently 
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referred to—they were not used in the Ao 
of Succession—they were not used in the 
Act for preventing granting First Fruits 
to the Church of Rome; and so lately as 
the 10th George IV., called the Romay 
Catholic Relief Act, they were not used, 
All these Acts to,which he had alluded, 
and all other Acts since the Reformation 
which referred to the subject, cautiously 
abstained from the use of a phrase which 
appeared to sanction the alleged supre. 
macy of the Court of Rome; and therefore 
in those Acts he was usually styled the 
Bishop of Rome, although occasionally he 
was called ‘‘ the Bishop of Rome, some. 
times called the Pope.” In the Aet of 
George IV., called the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, he was called the Pope of 
Rome, those words being used in the oath, 
This was a ease of somewhat more impor. 
tance than the mere words. The noble 
Marquess who moved the second reading of 
the measure stated that on the occasion of 
the accession of George the Fourth to the 
Throne the Pope sent a congratulatory mes- 
sage to the King; in azswer to which a 
letter was written by His Majesty: whether 
that letter reached the Court of Rome or 
not, this was certain—that if the letter 
had been sent to Rome, it was sent in con- 
travention of the opinions of the law off 
cers of the Crown. [Here the right rev. 
Prelate read an extract from the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown of that 
day, to the effect that as the Pope claimed 
authority, jurisdiction, and pre-eminence 
over the whole Christian Church, and cer- 
tainly over the Roman Catholic Church in 
these realms, that any letter to him would 
be interpreted into an admission and re- 
cognition of such claim, and would bring 
the writer within the penalties of premu- 
nire; and it went on to say that the Le. 
gislature had, by carefully adopting the 
title ‘‘ Bishop of Rome,”’ instead of Pope, 
in the various Acts passed since the Re. 
formation, exhibited an anxiety to avoid 
any such implied recognition of the Pope's 
supremacy.] The right rev. Prelate said, 
that the extract which he had quoted would 
clearly show to their Lordships that the 
letter referred to could not have been sent 
with the acquiescence of the law officers of 
the Crown. He (the Bishop of Winchester) 
thought that the title ‘« Sovereign Pontiff 

did not agree in its meaning with that 
opinion; and he hoped the noble Marquess 
would so alter the words of the statute as 
to remove this objection, and make the 
measure more in accordance with the wews 
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of those who did not admit the sovereignty 
and supremacy of the Pope. There was 
one point connected with a debate on a 
question of this kind on which he felt some 
personal anxiety. He was aware that there 
were several of their Lordships who pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic religion, to 
whom these discussions must be distaste- 
fal; and he was most anxious, in any ob- 
servations which he might make upon this 
Bill, to avoid everything which could be in 
the least degree disagreeable to those noble 
Lords, for whom he entertained the highest 
respect. One word more, and he would con- 
dude. If they passed this measure they 
could scarcely stop there; they must go 
yet a step further. As well as the Acts 
cited by the noble Marquess, they must 
repeal the 6th chapter of the 13th of Wil- 
liam III., for that Act contained these re- 
markable words, the more remarkable as 
being in an Act of the Legislature where 
such expressions would hardly be looked 
for. The right rev. Prelate here read an 
extract from the statute, nearly as fol- 
lows :— 

“Upon which said Acts” (referring to the two 
Acts quoted in the margin of this Bill, ‘ the safety 
of Your Majesty’s person and Government, the 
continuance of the Monarchy of England, the pre- 
servation of the Protestant religion, the mainte- 
nance of the Church of England as by law esta- 
blished in these realms, the security of the un- 
doubted rights and privileges of the people, and 
the peace of this kingdom, do under God entirely 
depend,” 

The right rev. Prelate concluded by ex- 
pressing his intention to vote for the 
Amendment. 

The Bishop of ST. DAVID’S said, 
that he would not have taken any part in 
this debate if he had not been urged—in- 
deed he might say compelled—by the ex- 
ample of his right rev. Friend to do so; 
otherwise, he should have regarded the 
question as partly of a technical legal 
character, which might be left to the judg- 
ment of those amongst their Lordships 
who were more conversant than himself 
with legal technicalities; and partly of a 
political character, which might be safely 
left to those of their Lordships and of Her 
Majesty’s Government who were best ac- 
quainted with such matters. He had not 
considered the question as one which in- 
volved any points to which it would be ne- 
tessary for him to address himself ; and it 
Was in that position that the case appeared 
tohim after the luminous statement ofthe 
noble Marquess who moved the second 
reading of the Bill. The noble Marquess 
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had shown that so far as the present 
law was concerned there were doubts as 
to the legal impediments which existed 
in the way of holding communication 
with the Court of Rome; and he (the 
Bishop of St. David’s) would add, that to 
any one who was not conversant with the 
law, and who looked at the letter of the 
law as it stands, and in the common ac- 
ceptation of the words, it would appear 
evident that by communion with the See 
of Rome was not meant a mere communi- 
cation with the Court of Rome as a tem- 
poral Power and as the seat of the so- 
vereignty of the Roman States. That 
was, however, a legal question, with re- 
spect to which it might be necessary to de- 
clare the law; but he would say that it 
could not be maintained to be so clear, as 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) 
who moved the Amendment assumed it to 
be, that this measure was an undoubted 
and unquestionable infraction of the Bill 
of Rights. With regard to the political 
necessity for such a measure, he (the Bi- 
shop of St. David’s) thought it was quite 
clear that such a necessity had been made 
out—that such a neeessity not only existed 
at present, but had existed in former times 
—and that to legalise diplomatic relations 
with the Court of Rome, was only legalis- 
ing the practice of all the Governments 
from the Revolution to the present time. 
It was quite clear that this measure caused 
no substantial innovation by legalising 
diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Rome, as it would only render that 
public, open, safe, and honourable, which 
had hitherto been done indirectly, and in 
a mode which was neither safe nor honour- 
able, because it was private and clandes- 
tine. If no such precedents as those to 
which the noble Marquess had alluded 
were to be found, he (the Bishop of St. 
David’s) should rejoice to know and be- 
lieve that at the present day there existed 
a political necessity for such a measure ; 
and his satisfaction at perceiving that ne- 
cessity was heightened by the contempla- 
tion of the brighter prospects which were 
opening upon one of the most interesting 
countries and one of the noblest nations in 
the world; and he did not rejoice at this 
the less because it so happened that the 
illustrious individual who, actuated by the 
very genius of good sense, and influenced 
by a spirit of the most exalted patriotism, 
had taken advantage of existing circum- 
stances, and placed himself in a far prouder 
position than that whith any of his prede- 
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cessors had ever occupied, by uniting the 
character of a temporal prince with that of 
the head of the Roman Church. Looking 
upon him in that light, he did not know 
anything in his (the Bishop of St. David’s) 
character or position which ought to pre- 
vent him from paying this tribute of respect 
to that eminent individual, There was an- 
other view of the question, however, which 
their Lordships had been urged to take, 
for it had been suggested that this sub- 
ject had a religious side and aspect; and 
he had therefore listened anxiously in 
order to learn what were the grounds upon 
which his right rev. Friend could found 
his belief that the interests of religion, 
particularly of the Protestant religion, 
could be affected by this measure; but 
he found himself unable to gather from 
the arguments of his right rev. Friend that 
there was any substantial ground for such 
an idea. The point upon which his right 
rev. Friend had dwelt most forcibly was, 
the use of an expression in the Bill 
relating to the individual with whom 
they were about to establish diploma- 
tic relations, and which, his right rev. 
Friend had stated, described that indi- 
vidual in a character which was not re- 
cognised in this country. His (the Bishop 
of St. David’s) opinion was different; he 
conceived that it was a familiar and com- 
mon mode of describing that individual; 
and, he believed, it would be found that 
the phrase was frequently used in eccle- 
siastical history, and by Protestant writers, 
who described the head of the Court of 
Rome as ‘‘the Sovereign Pontiff.”” He was 
a temporal sovereign and also a Pontiff; 
and he could not see any objection to de- 
scribing him as Sovereign Pontiff. But if 
that were the only objection there would be 
no difficulty in removing it when they went 
into Committee. He gathered, however, 
from some intimations which had fallen 
from his right rev. Friend, that his right 
rev. Friend had confounded in his mind 
two things which were very different, and 
which ought to be kept perfectly distinct in 
the minds of their Lordships, namely, the 
expediency of permitting Her Majesty to 
send an accredited Minister to the Court of 
Rome, and that of receiving an accredited 
Minister from Rome in this country. He 
hoped that with respect to this part of the 
measure, whilst, on the one hand, care would 
be taken to avoid anything offensive to the 
Court of Rome, as a temporal Power, due 
respect would be paid to the opinions of a 
large class of persows in this country, who 
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viewed the question with jealousy, He 
would remind their Lordships that they 
must now consider themselves as legis. 
lating for the fut vell 
g for the future as well as for the 
present; that they were establishing re. 
lations with the Court of Rome which 
would be permanent; and whatever cop. 
fidence they might have in the charac. 
ter of the present Pope, care should be 
taken not to enter into relations with him, 
which with other parties and in other 
times might be found inconvenient, He 
ventured to throw out those considerations, 
though he was quite sure they would not 
have escaped their Lordships’ attention; 
and he hoped they would be taken up by 
some noble Lord, in order to introduce 
some modification into the measure in Com- 
mittee. Speaking of the measure, hov- 
ever, on the whole, he must say that he 
had heard nothing to shake his convie- 
tion that it was a measure absolutely re. 
quired by the circumstances of these times; 
that it was one which was essential to the 
political interests of the country; and at- 
tended with no shadow of danger to the 
established religion. He hoped, therefore, 
that no slight scruple—no doubtful ques- 
tion of law—would prevent their Lordships 
from giving their assent to the substance 
of the measure that had been proposed. 
The Bisnor of EXETER said, he was 
astonished to hear from the right rev. 
Prelate, or from any minister of the 
Church of England, that the style of “8o- 
vereign Pontitf’’ applied to the Pope was 
an innocent expression, and one which 
Protestant writers were in the habit of 
using. Why, every bishop was a pontiff 
but the words ‘‘ Sovereign Pontiff”’ would 
place the Bishop of Rome above all bi- 
shops. He knew no Sovereign Pontifi 
He emphatically declared against the prin- 
ciple, for the first time uttered by a Pro- 
testant bishop in a British House of Par- 
liament. He must frankly tell their Lord- 
ships that he had great difficulty in a 
senting to what had been said on either 
side of the House that evening. He 
thought the noble Marquess had failed to 
make a case for a reasonable doubt re 
specting the question of the legality of the 
Crown to act as this Bill proposed; the 
Bill said it was expedient to enable the 
Crown to act; and for that reason he was 
disposed to object to the second reading, 
and to think that it ought to be rejected at 
its present stage. He had no doubt what- 
ever, in spite of all that he had heard, with 
great respect to the noble Duke who had 
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addressed their Lordships, and to whom the 
country Was 80 much indebted for standing 
forward at all times in support of the best 
interests of the country—and the high- 
est of all were its religious interests—yet, 
notwithstanding what he had heard from 
the noble Duke and his right rev. Friend 
nearest him (the Bishop of Winchester), he 
could entertain no doubt on the subject. 
In the Bill was recited the Act of William 
and Mary, by which it was enacted, ‘‘ that 
all and every person and persons who was, 
were, or should be reconciled to, or should 
hold communion with the See of Rome,”’ 
should be excluded, and for ever incapable 
to inherit, possess, or enjoy the Crown. 
Now, any person who received absolution 
was said to be reconciled to the Church; 
and to hold communion with the Church 
was a special communication—communi- 
care in sacris. There could be no doubt 
about the meaning; but if there were any 
question as to the power of Her Majesty 
to send a Minister to the Court of Rome, 
there was a more constitutional and safe 
course than to ask their Lordships to pass 
a measure fraught with danger, scandal, 
and alarm of every kind, and which would 
spread itself over every part of the king- 
dom. The safe and constitutional course 
would be to call upon the Judges of the 
land to give their opinion to their Lord- 
ships as to whether there was any reason 
for a doubt; and if they said there was not, 
then let this measure be brought forward 
by the advisers of the Crown on their own 
responsibility, and not under such a miser- 
able pretence as the present, which made 
it apparently necessary, in order to secure 
the title of the Crown, that they should 
say it was expedient that Her Majesty 
should be enabled to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Court of Rome. It was 
true that Prussia and Russia sent embas- 
ties to Rome by whom all diplomatic busi- 
ness was discharged; but they did not per- 
mit a Romish Minister to come either to 
Berlin or to St. Petersburgh—London 
alone would have the high distinction of 
the presence of a Nuncio. Were we to 
see Rome raise her scarlet head at St. 
James's? If the Judges were found to 
say there was nothing to prevent Her Ma- 
Jesty from having a Minister at the Court 
of Rome, and it were thought necessary, 
let Her advisers take the responsibility 
upon themselves of adopting that course. 
But let them not allow the Pope to have 
an ambassador here. Let them look to 

© consequences of such anevent. He 
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was perfectly certain that times had been, 
and were likely to be again, when it was of 
the utmost danger to have a Minister near 
the Throne accredited from the Court of 
Rome. Let their Lordships remember 
that a Minister to this country from a fo- 
reign Court, was absolutely free from all 
responsibility. They could not proceed 
against him for any offence he might com- 
mit in this country; the policy of the world 
said they should not, and it was the recog- 
nised law of nations. Now, suppose there 
were—he would not say an emissary, but— 
an accredited Minister to this country from 
the Court of Rome, having his views di- 
rected against the Protestant succession 
to the Throne, or against any of the great 
Protestant interests of the country; and 
suppose he made his house the place of 
meeting at which should be hatched plots 
the most pregnant with danger to the peace 
and safety of the Crown, perhaps to join 
any foreign Powers that should be proposed 
to disturb the succession to the Throne— 
what might be the consequences? Let us 
remember that a large portion of Ireland 
had declared itself eager to join any fo- 
reign country that should be prepared to 
draw the sword against this. Could he 
hesitate to say that it was the duty of a 
Protestant country to provide against the 
possibility of a Roman Minister in Eng- 
land being the instrument by which these 
persons should safely combine and make 
common cause with the Ministers of those 
countries who were prepared to take the 
first opportunity of war. He put it to their 
Lordships’ common sense, whether the case 
he now supposed was not one that would 
probably happen? He should have looked 
at this Bill with incomparably less suspi- 
cion if it had simply said that ‘‘ whereas 
doubts had been entertained whether Her 
Majesty was enabled to have diplomatic 
relations with the Court of Rome, and it 
was expedient to remove those doubts, 
therefore,”’ &c.; still by far the safest and 
most satisfactory course, in his judgment, 
would have been to call upon the Judges of 
the land. Having these views, he should 
decidedly vote with the noble Duke that 
this Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, Her Majesty’s Government thinking 
it desirable, in the existing circumstances 
of Italy, to increase and to facilitate the 
means of communicating with the Sove- 
reign of the Roman States, has called upon 
your Lordships to give a second reading 
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to this Bill. My Lords, I confess when I 
first heard of the measure, I considered it 
with some degree of anxiety. My Lords, 
upon all occasions when I have had to 
make propositions to your Lordships in re- 
lation to the state of the Roman Catholics 
in this kingdom, I have always considered 
it my duty, with the utmost care, to en- 
deavour to form a judgment upon those 
provisions of the law upon which are found- 
ed the Reformation in this country and the 
establishment of the Church of England. 
Certainly, it was the intention of those 
laws that there should be no communica- 
tion, either political or otherwise, between 
this country and the Sovereign of the 
Roman States. My Lords, these laws re- 
main in force at the present moment. A 
great alteration was made in these laws by 
the measure introduced into this House by 
my noble and learned Friend Lord Lynd- 
hurst, viz. by the 9th and 10th Victoria, 
cap. 58, by which law the penalties have 
been mitigated, and in some instances en- 
tirely repealed. But, my Lords, all the 
noble and learned Lords at that time in 
this House, the noble Lord on the Wool- 
sack, the noble Lord who sits near me 
(Lord Campbell), and my noble and learned 
Friend Lord Brougham, stated positively 
that the enactments of the law remained 
as they were; that some of the Acts prohib- 
ited by those laws were offences at the 
common law; and that they all remained es 
misdemeanors, although the penalties of 
premunire were abolished. I remained 
satisfied with that assurance. I confess that 
I felt exceedingly anxious respecting the 
effect of this measure upon these particular 
laws, and intended this night to give notice 
that I would move a proviso in addition to 
the proviso already in the Bill—of a proviso 
declaring that those laws securing the su- 
premacy of the Crown—that Her Majesty 
was supreme head and governor in all mat- 
ters ecclesiastical as well as civil in Eng- 
land and the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing—should be considered as inviolable. 
I consider that this would be satisfactory 
to the people of this country, and it would 
be extremely useful in the measures to be 
adopted under the law, after it had received 
your sanction. It has been suggested to 
me that it would be probably more expe- 
dient to move a clause in the Bill, declaring 
that nothing contained therein should af- 
fect the laws which ensure the supremacy 
of the Crown in all affairs ecclesiastical and 
civil, In either of those two ways, as it 
may meet the approbation of your Lord- 





ships, I shall move an Amendment to that 
effect in the Committee on the Bill, He 
Majesty’s Government having desired to 
have a clear declaration of the law of 
England, and knowing that great advan. 
tages may be derived from regular diplo. 
matic intercourse with the Sovereign of the 
Roman States, I am of opinion that it js 
desirable that that communication should 
be carried on regularly. If no other ad. 
vantage is derived from it, you will have 
that of being certain to have true intelli. 
gence from responsible agents in a country 
in which Her Majesty’s subjects have such 
interest as in the Italian dominions. Under 
these circumstances, my Lords, I shall 
support the second reading, and allow the 
Bill to go into Committee, in which I will 
move a proviso, which I will read to your 
Lordships, or else I will move an Amend- 
ment providing for the continued existence 
of the laws which I conceive it to be im. 
portant should be maintained inviolable, 
The proviso is— 

“ Whereas it has been enacted and declared in 

the provisions of various ancient laws of this 
realm, that the Sovereign, acting by and with the 
advice and under the authority of both Houses of 
Parliament, should be sole and supreme governor 
of all matters ecclesiastical and civil within this 
realm and elsewhere within the dominions of the 
Crown of England ; and whereas it is essential to 
the welfare of this realm that the said provisions 
as to the Crown and Government thereof should 
be invariably maintained, and it is expedient ne- 
vertheless to remove any doubt as to the compe- 
tency of Her Majesty, her heirs, or successors, on 
the subject of relation with the Sovereign of the 
Roman States, be it enacted, &c.” 
That is the Amendment which I propose 
to move in Committee; but if your Lord- 
ships should be of opinion that it is more 
desirable to frame an enacting clause, I 
shall have no objection to move it. 

Lorp STANLEY : My Lords, if I enter- 
tained all the apprehensions which have 
been expressed by my noble Friend the 
noble Duke behind me (the Duke of 
Neweastle), whose uniform sincerity and 
honesty of purpose render it altogether un- 
necessary that he should apologise for ad- 
dressing your Lordshipson this subject—if 
I concurred in the apprehensions which have 
been expressed by the noble Duke, and 
believed that this Bill, or a Bill founded on 
the principle of this Bill, was at variance 
with the spirit of those enactments 
which I could repeat the strong language 
which was quoted by a right rev. Prelate 
opposite, but upon which I concur, im the 
language of the enactments, that muchof the 
liberties of the country—much of the rights 
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ofthe people of this country—a great portion 
ofthe monarchy of this country, mainly and 
essentially depend—if I could be persuaded 
that this Bill was contrary to those prin- 
ciples, and that it in the slightest degree 
endangered either the rights of the people 
or the rights and privileges of the Monarch 
—if I could believe that, by assenting to 
the principle of this Bill, we were in the 
dightest degree recognising, strengthen- 
ing, or supporting any claim or pretext 
which the Sovereign of the Roman States 
may make to spiritual authority or tempo- 
ral pre-eminence within these realms—no 
consideration of policy or expediency would 
induce me for a moment to hesitate; and, 
without doubt or difficulty, I should join 
vith my noble Friend behind me in the 
direct negative with which he proposed to 
meet this question. But I confess I cannot 
go so far as my noble Friend appears to go 
in his view of the terrible consequences of 
the principle involved in this measure, or 
the apprehensions he entertains respecting 
it 1 look upon the measure as one of 
great weight. I look upon it as a matter 
involving manifold and deep considerations 
of prudence and policy; but I do not look 
upon it as involving any dereliction of the 
principles upon which the Reformation pro- 
ceeded—upon which the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement stand. At the 
same time, my Lords, when we reflect that 
the practice which it is now proposed to 
alter has existed for 180 years, or perhaps 
itis more correct to say for 300 years—that 
by the law and practice of this country in- 
tercourse with the Court of Rome during 
all that period was prohibited to the Mon- 
arch and subjects of this country—when 
we consider how deeply the feelings, the 
prejudices if you will, of the Protestant 
portion of this country are involved in the 
consideration of this question—I say it is 
one which your Lordships ought to ap- 
proach with that respect which is due to 
the deep-seated religious feelings of the 
people, not less than tothe importance of the 
measure. I say it is one which ought not to 
have been hastily introduced, and which 
ought not to be hastily carried through your 
Lordships’ House. I say it is one upon which 
full explanation, not only to your Lordships, 
but to the people of this country, is due, and 
may be fairly expected by them. I say more 
—I say it with regret—but I say that the 
manner in which this Bill has been intro- 
dueed is not such as we have a right to 
expect. My Lords, I do not stop to argue 
the question whether those doubts which 
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are expressed in the body of this Bill, with 
regard to the proper construction of the 
Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement, 
are well founded; I think it would be a 
waste of your time to enter into discussion 
upon a point upon which I can speak with 
no authority—upon which the highest and 
greatest authorities have been at all times 
divided. It is sufficient to say, that the 
noble Marquess himself, on the part of the 
Government, by the introduction of this Bill, 
has declared that great doubts do exist as 
to the proper construction of those statutes 
—it is not necessary to say more than that 
Government not only consider that great 
doubts exist, but that recognising that the 
practice for the last 180 years has been 
contrary to the interpretation which they 
seek to place on these statutes—the very 
form adopted in the Bills being in the form 
of an enacting Bill, enabling Her Majesty 
to do that which the provision of the Bill 
assumes She was unable to do—I say I 
will not enter into this question, nor into 
the historical details with which the noble 
Marquess favoured the House. The noble 
Marquess has correctly stated the cir- 
cumstances connected with the accusation 
against Lord Castlemaine. But if the 
noble Marquess’s attention has been re- 
cently turned to that period of history, he 
will not forget that the Duke of Somerset, 
on being desired by James to introduce 
the Nuncio of the Pope, declined to per- 
form an act which he held to be contrary 
to the law of the land; and James, far 
from contending for the legality of the act, 
said that be should be prepared to grant a 
pardon beforehand. In reply, the Duke 
of Somerset stated, that a pardon granted 
before the commission of the act was no 
pardon, The noble Marquess seems to 
have assumed that up to the period of the 
passing of these Acts no legal impediment 
existed as to free communication with 
Rome. But the discussion of these doubts 
are needless, because the noble Marquess 
himself admits the doubts ; he admits the 
construction placed on them is adverse to the 
view now suggested, and he brings forward 
this Bill to remove those doubts, and en- 
able Her Majesty to do that which without 
this Bill She would be unable todo. My 
Lords, I will now proceed at once to the 
policy and to the prineiple of the measure. 
I must say that [ think upon a measure of 
this importance, involving a change of the 
law, or at least a change of practice which 
has existed for a long period of time, if it 
was the desire of the advisers of the Crown 
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that Her Majesty should be set free from 
restrictions which they believed to be im- 
posed by the statutes to which Her Ma- 
jesty mainly owes Her right to the Crown 
of these kingdoms—I say that the proper, 
regular, and dignified mode of proceeding 
would have been for Her Majesty, in Her 
Majesty’s Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, to have announced Her desire to be 
freed from those restrictions, and to have 
called upon Parliament for its sanction to 
such a step. It may be said by the noble 
Marquess, that at the period at which Par- 
liament met it was uncertain whether, on 
consideration of the state of matters exist- 
ing at Rome, it would be desirable or ex- 
pedient to introduce this measure. Ad- 
mitting that plea, at least it would have 
been proper to have sent down a Message 
from the Crown communicating in the most 
formal manner the desire of the Crown, or 
rather the advice of the Ministers of the 
Crown. Instead of that, however, when 
your Lordships’ attention was about to be 
called to a subject of a totally different 
character—when you were about to discuss 
the price of sugar and the complaints of 
the West India planters—at the moment 
when I had risen to present a petition to 
your Lordships—the noble Marquess rose, 
and with no more ceremony than if he 
were proposing to lay a turnpike trust Bill 
on the table, announced to your Lordships, 
without preface or introduction, a Bill to 
enable Her Majesty to enter into diplo- 
matic intercourse with Rome. The noble 
Marquess said that we had fair warning on 
this subject—that before Christmas he had 
informed the House of the intentions of 
Government. It is quite true that before 
Christmas, upon a casual incidental dis- 
cussion, the noble Marquess did state his 
own opinion that it would be desirable, as a 
matter of policy, that the Crown should be 
enabled to enter into diplomatic relations 
with the Court of Rome; but I deny that 
there was any intimation or warning what- 
ever of any intention on the part of the 
Government to propose such a measure to 
the House. Now I must say that that is 
not the manner in which such a great 
measure should have been introduced ; and 
I trust that your Lordships will not permit 
a great measure of this kind to be hastily 
slurred over, before the people of this 
country have had due time to ascertain its 
real bearings. I say this for the interest 
of the measure itself. If I had the honour 
of being the Colleague of the noble Mar- 
quess, I should desire to have the fullest 
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time given for the country really to under. 
stand that there was no danger lurking be. 
hind the apparent object of the Bill, | 
think even now that the noble Marquess 
might have stated to us something of those 
proceedings which have been going on at 
Rome—something of the peculiar necessity 
for the introduction of this Bill at the pre. 
sent time, and under present circumstances 
—something of the disposition which, | 
presume, although not officially, he had 
ascertained to exist at the Court of Rome 
with regard to diplomatic relations—some. 
thing as to the concession to public feeling 
in this country—something as to the re. 
strictions on the intercourse which it is the 
intention of the Minister to introduce—if 
restrictions there be. The noble Marquess 
may say it is impossible he ean state to the 
House what has passed at Rome, because 
it is known that the very diplomatic inter. 
course which that involves is already as- 
sumed to be prohibited by the law of the 
land. It may be very convenient, but I 
do not think it very correct, that upon one 
occasion the Government should take one 
course, and then upon another occasion, in 
precisely similar circumstances, they should 
take another course, just as they happen 
to suit the purposes of the moment. If 
there be an unofficial and undiplomatie in- 
tercourse which cannot consequently be 
laid before your Lordships, I am at a loss 
to understand the production of certain 
papers to which I shall call your attention 
with reference to the mission of this 
very Earl Minto, and the negotiations of 
Earl Minto at the Court of Rome within 
the period of the last three months. I do 
not know whether the noble Earl has 
followed the precedent to which the noble 
Marquess has adverted. Looking at the 
document with which for a single moment 
I shall trouble your Lordships, I say that 
if there be any impediment at the present 
moment to diplomatic intercourse with the 
Court of Rome, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and Earl Minto, and the noble Lord 
at the head of Foreign Affairs, are in 4 
very unenviable situation; because I find 
that on the 22nd October, 1847, the noble 
Viscount at the head of Foreign Affairs 
addressed to Earl Minto official instructions 
to the following effect: — 

“‘T have to instruct your Lordship, when at 
Rome, to endeavour to persuade the Roman Go- 
vernment to recall the Jesuits from Switzerland, 
or at least to take some decided step with regard 
to them which may be calculated to lay the 
ground for an avoidance of civil war in Switzer- 
land. Your Lordship’s own judgment and the 
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knowledge which, in your passage through Swit- 
yerland, you have acquired of the state of affairs in 
that country, and of the public feeling of the par- 
ties into which the Swiss nation is divided, will 
furnish you with better arguments on this subject 
than any which Her Majesty’s Government can 
suggest ; but of course your Lordship will not 
omit to press strongly upon the consideration of 
the Papal Government, that an ecclesiastical 
Power like that of Rome must above all things 
desire to prevent war, and to preserve peace 
among all mankind; and that in the present case 
the Pope has it in his power, by an exercise of his 
unquestionable authority, to remove at once a 
cause which threatens to involve a hitherto peace- 
ful and happy nation in all the miseries and 
crimes of civil conflict.” 


These were instructions to Earl Minto, 
lord Privy Seal, a Member of Her Majes- 
ty's Government proceeding to Rome, and 
to the post to which he had been appointed. 
Here is the answer of Earl Minto:— 


** Rome, November 13, 1847. 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship’s despatch of the 22nd of October, ap- 
proving of the language held by me to M. Och- 
senbein in my passage through Switzerland, and 
directing me to urge the Papal Government to 
take steps for the removal of the Jesuits from 
that country. Ihave already had some conver- 
sation upon that subject with the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State, whom I found not altogether averse, 
toa certain extent, to the interposition of the 
Papal authority, if by such means a conflict might 
be prevented in Switzerland. If the question 
rested entirely on the establishment of the Je- 
suits in Lucerne, I think that the assistance of 
the Pope might be obtained for their removal ; 
but lhave not been able to state that any thing 
short of the expulsion of that society from every 
part of Switzerland would satisfy the demands of 
the Diet. This the Pope is not prepared to re- 
quire, and he is unwilling to give gratuitous of- 
fence to the Catholic canton of Lucerne by a par- 
tial interference there, from which no _ benefit 
might accrue. His advice is all that he has yet 
given on that subject ; and it has, I fear, been 
given to those who are unlikely to listen to any- 
thing short of a command. If it be not too late, 
and Switzerland be not already the scene of war, 
Ishall continue to press for the interposition of 
the Pope’s authority, at least with regard to 
Lucerne,” 


Now, my Lords, we have this fact in the 
face of a law which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters assume to prohibit all diplomatic in- 
tercourse with Kome, and the existence of 
which law, and the impossibility of carry- 
ing on an intercourse under which, renders 
it necessary to introduce an abrogation of 
the law. We have these facts. An offi- 
tial instruction from the Secretary of 
State to one of his Colleagues as to the 
language which he should hold to the Pope 
i transacting the affairs of another country 
—the proceedings of Earl Minto at Rome, 
furnished with the instructions, and found- 
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ed on the instructions—his conversation 
with the Cardinal Secretary of State, offi- 
cially reporting to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the consequences and the progress of 
the negotiations—and these papers, in the 
most authentic and official manner, are 
laid before both Houses of Parliament by 
Her Majesty’s command. My Lords, if 
this be not diplomatic intercourse, I do not 
know what is to bear that construction; 
and if it be true that, under the law as it 
now stands, such diplomatic intercourse 
and such official publication be not penal, I 
am at a loss to comprehend for what pos- 
sible reason your Lordships are asked to 
pass this Bill. But, then, I say this; the 
Government are in this dilemma: they 
cannot refuse to produce Earl Minto’s re- 
ports of his communications with the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State in reference to the 
passing of this measure, and the establish- 
ment of diplomatic intercourse, upon the 
ground that they are private and unofficial. 
This, then, is the state of things—that the 
noble Marquess is not, according to his 
own showing, prevented by the present 
state of the law from sending any person 
whatever, of the highest authority, one of 
his own Colleagues, a Privy Councillor of 
the Queen, for the purpose of representing 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
at the Court of Rome; but if that be the 
ease, then, my Lords, I say that all the 
arguments of the noble Marquess which 
are grounded upon the inconvenience of 
the present system, under the present law, 
of establishing relations with the Court of 
Rome, are absolutely swept away by the 
very course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have pursued upon the present occa- 
sion. The noble Marquess went on to 
say, that at various times, and from time 
to time, there had been direct communica- 
tions between this country and the Court 
of Rome; but what were the instances 
which he adduced ? Instances that occur- 
red at the time of an European war, when 
you required ‘‘ munitions de guerre et de 
bouche.”” Now I am not prepared to deny 
that there may be advantages and conve- 
niences attending a direct recognised inter- 
course with the Court of Rome; but I 
concur with the right reverend Prelate 
that it is the duty of the Government and 
the Parliament well to weigh whether 
there may not be collateral disadvantages 
and inconveniences which more than coun- 
terbalance the advantages to be derived 
from that direct communication. My 
Lords, I musf not be deterred, by fears of 
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trenching upon delicate ground from stat- 
ing my view as to the difficulties which 
may meet you at the very outset. We 
all take an oath that no foreign prince, 
pres or potentate hath, or ought to 

ave, any spiritual power or authority 
within this realm; and it is right that 
we should distinctly consider and not de- 
lude ourselves as to the meaning of that 
spiritual power and authority of the Pope. 
I take it that the meaning of that oath is, 
that the authority of the Pope is one which 
rests upon opinion alone—that it is not up- 
held, enforced, sanctioned, or capable of 
being enforced by the law of this country— 
and that if any one of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects were to appeal to a court of law 
against any attempted interference by the 
Pope in the exercise of such authority, the 
court of law would set at nought the as- 
sumed authority of the Pope, and at once 
grant relief to the subject. But there is 
nothing in the law as it at present stands, 
which precludes the Pope from communi- 
eating with any individual—from commu- 
nicating with the prelates of his own 
Church, as in a recent case, advising with 
them, and pointing out the course which 
they ought to take. That spiritual autho- 
rity of the Pope is admitted by the Roman 
Catholies of this country. That spiritual 
influence cannot be denied by your Lord- 
ships. It is idle to pretend then that it is 
merely as the sovereign of a comparatively 
insignificant State in Italy that you desire 
to enter into these diplomatic arrangements 
with the Pope of Rome. If there were no- 
thing more behind, this Bill would be an 
idle measure, which no Government would 
think worth its while to introduce. What- 
ever the inconveniences of the present 
practice might be, those inconveniences 
would have been submitted to, rather than 
you would have run the chance of creating 
a great ferment in the public mind by an 
unnecessary invasion of what has been hi- 
therto considered a great constitutional 
principle. But, my Lords, this is what you 
mean by this Bill. You know that the 
Pope has influence over your Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects; and you seek to obtain an 
influence over the Pope, in order to pre- 
vent his interference with your Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects being carried on in a mode 
offensive to you. Now that is, in plain 
English, the object of this Bill, and I think 
that Her Majesty’s Government will hard- 
ly deny that it is so. Does that object, if 
admitted, recognise the spiritual authority 
and jurisdiction of the Pope? My Lords, 





I think that it does not. I think that it 
gives to those letters from the Pope, what. 
ever they may be, no further authority 
than they possess at present. They yill 
come, in spite of you, whenever the Po 

may deem it necessary to address the pep. 
ple of his own Church; and undoubted} 

there may be convenience occasionally in 
having a recognised channel at the Court 
of Rome, through whom you may make 
your representations that certain particu. 
lar advice may be detrimental or otherwise 
to the British Government. Now, I hope 
Iam stating this part of the case fairly and 
candidly. I am certainly stating it as it 
strikes me, and I at once admit that there 
are circumstances in which it may be con- 
venient to have a recognised envoy at the 
Court of Rome. But, my Lords, have you 
weighed the disadvantages which at ‘the 
same time attach to this course ? You give, 
it is true, no more weight to the advice of 
the Pope than it has in the minds of the 
Roman Catholics at present; but if osten- 
sibly or openly you communicate or advise 
with the Pope with reference to the in 
structions which may proceed from him, 
you do, in my opinion, either one of two 
things. You either give an unneces- 
sary sanction to those instructions, or 
you interpose a fruitless remonstrance. 
The right reverend Prelate (the Bishop of 
St. David’s) who spoke in such commenda- 
tory terms of the present Pope, said very 
truly that we could not be certain that his 
successors would be disposed to use their 
influence in the same way that Pope 
Pius IX. was exercising his. I believe 
Pope Pius to be an amiable, well-inten- 
tioned, and sincere man; but whether he 
be a far-seeing, wise, and prudent man, or 
whether he have not hastily and impru- 
dently engaged in dangerous reforms, I 
think it would be premature for us to de- 
termine. This, however, I will say, that 
of late years no man has succeeded to the 
Papal chair who seemed disposed to carry 
with so high a hand the spiritual preroga- 
tive and spiritual power of the See of Rome 
—no man who would tolerate so little in- 
terference on the part of any temporal au- 
thority with his spiritual functions—no 
man so little likely to attend to any repre- 
sentations from a temporal sovereign, It 
is quite true that upon a recent occasion 
the interference of Pope Pius IX. in theaf- 
fairs of Ireland was of a most laudable and 
praiseworthy character; but how would it 
have been if his advice had been of dif- 
ferent character? I take a recent m- 
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stance—the intervention of the Pope with 
regard to colleges in Ireland; and I must 
say, My Lords, that I look upon that as a 
most unfortunate interference on the part 
of the Papal See. I think it was ill- 
judged. I think if you had had relations 
with the Court of Rome you might have 
succeeded, possibly, in preventing the issue 
of those recommendations; but I think it is 
much more likely that, in spite of you, they 
would have been issued: and I say, then, 
that that would have been an act offensive 
to your Government, and that the Secre- 
tary of State would have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to have abstained from 
withdrawing his Minister from that Court; 
and if that is likely to be so in the very 
frst instance in which the Pope sets your 
recommendation at defiance, I ask if the 
result will not be infinitely more prejudicial 
to the good understanding between the 
Court of Rome and this country than if 
there were no diplomatic relations what- 
ever between the two Courts? I say, then, 
my Lords, that I entertain very great 
doubts whether the advantages which may 
possibly be derived from the influence 
which your Minister may have at the 
Court of Rome, may not be more than 
counterbalanced by the danger of the an- 
tagonism in which you may be placed after 
you have established diplomatic relations. 
Ido not go so far as my noble Friend 
(the Duke of Wellington) as to think 
that because Her Majesty’s Government 
have laid this Bill upon the table of the 
House, we ought therefore, without hesita- 
tion, to give it a second reading; but I 
do say this, that if upon the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s Government a measure 
of this kind be submitted to the considera- 
tion of Parliament, I, for one, am not pre- 
pared upon the first day on which we have 
ai opportunity of discussing the merits, 
objects, or character of the Bill, to refuse 
to enter into a further consideration of the 
measure—to refuse to consider such amend- 
ments as may be moved in Committee, 
keeping myself entirely open, after the 
amendments shall be introduced, to recon- 
sider the whole question, and maintaining 
my perfect freedom of action either to sup- 
port or oppose the Bill as a whole; and I 
do hope that if the Bill should go through 
& second reading to-night, and through 
Committee to-morrow, the Government 
will see the propriety of giving a consider- 
able interval between the Committee and 
the third reading, in order that the country 
may have a full opportunity of considering 
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its provisions. I do not think, my Lords, 
that any person has argued that it is an 
objection to this Bill that we recognise in 
the fullest manner, and in ample terms, 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope in 
his own dominions; but when the noble 
Marquess goes a little further, and says 
that there is no question as to the recipro- 
city of such a recognition, I must beg 
leave to doubt whether that recognition 
has ever been made in terms consistent 
with the honour of the Crown of England, 
On the contrary, my Lords, I think that 
claims have been brought forward from 
time to time by successive Pontiffs wholly 
irreconcilable with the recognition of the 
sovereignty of Her Majesty. All the no- 
ble Marquess was able to state was—and I 
confess I felt surprised as I took down the 
words—that there never had been a refusal 
on the part of any Pope to recognise the 
sovereignty of any Monarch in this realm, 
‘‘ when it was convenient so to do.” Why, 
my Lords, that implies, upon the other 
hand, that the Pope reserves to himself 
full power of abstaining from admitting 
that supremaey whenever it may be incon- 
venient for him to recognise it. MyeLords, 
I entertain great doubts whether it is con- 
sistent with the dignity of a great country 
like this to enter into diplomatic relations 
with any sovereign without a clear, dis- 
tinct, and absolute understanding, and the 
declaration of an entire admission of at 
least the temporal supremacy of the Queen 
in these realms; and if it should be pro- 
posed as an amendment in this Bill that 
such a distinct declaration and assurance 
should be insisted on, I shall feel it to be 
my duty to support that amendment. 
Again, is there any provision in the Bill 
giving the smallest safeguard as to the 
appointment of the ambassador from the 
Court of Rome? None whatever. But 
is there none required? If the Govern- 
ment think that there is not, then they 
differ in opinion from every other State, 
both Protestant and Catholic, throughout 
the civilised world. There is no State, 
however Catholic, whether Portugal, Spain, 
Austria, France, or any other, which does 
not by its own internal laws place restric- 
tions on the exercise of diplomatic fune- 
tions with the Court of Rome, which it does 
not seek to place upon the Minister of any 
other State whatever. But if it be neces- 
sary to adopt safeguards and restrictions 
in Catholic countries, in regard to diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of Rome, 
it is still more necessary in a Protestant 
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country, and most of all is it necessary in 
a Protestant country like ours, where there 
is great danger of the legitimate authority 
placed in the ambassador degenerating into 
a dangerous exercise of spiritual autho- 
rity. Undoubtedly we cannot say that the 
diplomatic relations between Prussia and 
the Court of Rome have produced so little 
embarrassment in the temporal affairs of 
that country as to make that a very en- 
couraging precedent for us to follow; but 
in Prussia it was made a sine qua non— 
there was a distinct condition—that no ec- 
clesiastic should be received as a Minister 
from Rome in the Court of Prussia. My 
noble Friend near me (the Earl of Eglin- 
toun) has given notice of an Amendment, 
with the view of excluding prelates of the 
Romish Church from appearing as Ministers 
at the British Court; but Her Majesty’s 
Government did not think it necessary to 
introduce such a provision into the Bill. I 
admit that there is a great distinction be- 
tween the danger of having a Protestant 
envoy at Rome, and of having a Papal en- 
voy in England; but if you impose no re- 
strictions, I can have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the admission of a Papal envoy 
here, more especially if he is to combine 
with his diplomatic relations anything of a 
spiritual character, will be particularly 
dangerous to this Protestant country, and 
is calculated to excite the reasonable ap- 
prehensions of the people of this country. 
It may be that the privileges of an ambas- 
sador might not afford any additional facili- 
ties for the publication of bulls and re- 
scripts from Rome. It may be so; but I 
think the people of this country will re- 
quire to be satisfied that that is the case, 
especially when they remember that, by 
an Act passed two years ago, you abolished 
the penalties of praemunire upon the intro- 
duction of such bulls and rescripts from 
the See of Rome. This Bill, however, 
cannot be construed as admitting bulls 
which are at present prohibited from circu- 
lation in this country; and I say, when you 
are about to introduce a Papal Minister 
here, that if you are deprived of that safe- 
guard which Roman Catholic States have 
considered necessary for the peace and 
welfare of their dominions, still more does 
it behove you to make it clear that by the 
admission of an ambassador from the Court 
of Rome no greater facility shall, at all 
events, be given for doing that which the 
law of this country at present prohibits. 
These, my Lords, are the points to which 
I was anxious to direct your Lordships’ at- 
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tention, some of them, perhaps, calculated 
to satisfy the apprehensions of people out 
of doors, rather than to meet any real or 
great danger; others, however, calculate) 
to meet real and tangible dangers founded 
on the experience of other countries, al] of 
whom, without exception, have objected to 
an unrestricted intercourse with the Pope 
of Rome. Whilst I am not prepared on 
the one hand to join with my noble Friend 
(the Duke of Newcastle) in giving a nega. 
tive to this Bill in its present stage—whilst 
I have reason to hope from the candour 
and good sense of my noble Friend that he 
will abstain from pressing his Amendment 
to adivision—and whilst I cannot refuse to 
give a reconsideration to the Bill—I wish 
to repeat that by allowing the second read. 
ing I do not pledge myself to any further 
support of it, and must again express a 
hope that in a matter of such importance 
ample time may be given between the Com- 
mittee and the third reading for the full 
consideration of the subject by the people 
of this country. 

Eart GREY said: In the first place | 
must express the extreme satisfaction with 
which I perceive that the noble Lord, with 
all his strong disposition to find fault—to 
scrutinise this Bill with a microscopic eye— 
to discuss every defect and every imaginary 
danger—that even he can find no greater 
fault with this measure than the manner 
in which it has been brought before you, 
and as to some points of mere detail; which 
latter objections arise, I think, from a mis- 
conception upon his part. The noble Lord 
began by finding great fault with the man- 
ner in which the measure was proposed, 
and stated that one of such importance, 
involving considerations of such serious 
political consequences, ought not to have 
been brought under the consideration of 
the House, without being in the first in- 
stance announced by Her Majesty in Her 
Speech from the Throne, or at least in 
a Message formally brought down from the 
Crown. That appears to me, however, 
to be wholly unnecessary. I do not think 
that a measure intended merely to clear 
up the state of the law upon such a matter, 
required to be introduced with all the for- 
mality for which the noble Lord appeared 
so anxious. My noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) merely exercised that 
privilege which belongs to all your Lord- 
ships, of introducing a Bill, of whatever 
importance, without notice. My noble 
Friend did not make any observations upon 
introducing this Bill; but I ask your Lord- 
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ships whether, in moving the second read-| times of our history, for intercourse of a 


ing, he has failed to lay the case before 

ou, fully, completely, and in a manner 
well worthy the importance of the subject? 
] ask you whether the case which he made 
out in favour of this measure, did not carry 


with it conviction to the mind of almost | 
every one who heard it, and whether he 


has not proved in the clearest ‘manner the 
necessity and policy of this measure ? : I 
really feel that I should be doing injustice 
to the able speech of my noble Friend, if I 
were to say more in order to recommend it 
to your Lordships’ best attention. The 
noble Lord then complained of the short- 
ness of time that is to elapse between the 
second reading and the Committee. Now 
I really am surprised at this objection 
coming from the noble Lord, for it was ac- 
tually adopted at his own suggestion: the 
noble Lord said if time were given between 
the first and second reading, there could 
be no objection to take the Committee upon 
the next day after the second reading. To 
that proposition my noble Friend assented; 
and I certainly am astonished now that the 
noble Lord should censure the arrange- 
ment which he himself proposed. With 
regard to the interval to elapse between 


the Committee and the third reading, I | 


should think the noble Lord and his party 
would not think it necessary that Govern- 
ment should give such an interval as would 
allow an opportunity to those who might 


be ready to try the hopeless task, to see | 
whether the country could not be stirred | 
| policy of this country to prevent inter- 


up to a furious opposition to this measure. 
I know not whether any persons in or out 
of this House contemplate such a step; I 
can only say that the Government do not 
consider it their duty to allow more than 


the fair interval to elapse which Parlia- | 
The noble | 


mentary usages require. 
Lord quoted despatches which had been 
written to Lord Minto, together with Lord 


Minto’s replies; and he argued from them | 
| as the other minute criticisms of the noble 


that already there was a clear diplomatic 


intereourse between Rome and this coun- | 
_is true the Bill consists of only one clause. 


try, and that if the penalties of praemunire 
Were consequent upon that intercourse, 
those penalties had already been incurred. 
it was never pretended that Lord Minto was 
in Rome for his own pleasure. He is accre- 
dited there—he has most important func- 
tions to perform; but at the same time he has 
no regular and proper authority to act as the 
Tepresentative of the British Crown. But 
that is our case. The very case that we 
bring forward in favour of this Bill is, that 
4 hecessity exists, and has existed in all 





public nature between this country and the 
Court of Rome, and that intercourse taking 
place, it ought to be rendered legal, regu- 
lar, and above all suspicion. For my own 
part, I think the manner in which it has 
hitherto been carried on is most unsatis- 
factory, not only by the present Govern- 
ment, but by every Administration for years 
past, even by the noble Lord himself. 
Communications have always passed be- 
tween the Court of London and the Court 
of Rome, but, as my noble Friend has 
said, always in an indirect manner, until 
at last a state of affairs has arisen in which 
it is absolutely necessary that those rela- 
tions should be placed upon a better foot- 
ing. And, my Lords, I say, that unless 


your Lordships are prepared to say that 


Her Majesty’s Government would have been 


justified in not taking any measures what- 


ever, in the existing affairs in Italy, such 
as allowing communications of a diplomatic 
kind to take place with Rome, I am not 
aware that any blame will rest upon us. 
I do not think, however, it would have 
been right that Lord Minto should have 
received the instructions he did receive, if 
Her Majesty’s Government had not con- 
templated the step they have taken in sub- 
mitting the present Bill to Parliament, and 
putting this intercourse for the future upon 
a regular and proper footing. I believe, 
however, that even upon the most tech- 
nical instruction the law has not been 
violated; still if it were the settled 


course between Rome and England, and 


| the measure we have adopted were impro- 


per, I think it would be contrary to the 
spirit, at all events, of our policy. But 
that has not been the policy either of the 
present or of any preceding Government. 
In the clauses of the Bill— [Lord Sray- 
LEY: There are no clauses.] That, my 
Lords, is a remark of the same character 


Lord to which I have already adverted. It 


At all events, with regard to an ecclesiastic 
being sent from Rome, as an ambassador 
to this country, it is remarkable that one 
argment used by the noble Lord upon that 
subject entirely destroys the force of all 
his other objections to the measure. He 
quoted the case of Prussia, which prevents 
an ecclesiastic coming into that coun- 
try as an ambassador. Does that, my 
Lords, rest upon any law? No: it rests 
simply upon the pleasure of the King of 
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Prussia and his Government. They de- 
cline to receive an ecclesiastic. It is open 
to Her Majesty’s Government, be they 
whom they may, in the same manner, if 
they find inconvenience to arise from the 
appointment of any particular person as 
as ambassador, to decline receiving him; 
but it does appear to me perfectly unneces- 
sary, when that power exists in the Go- 
vernment, that an Act of Parliament should 
contain clauses specifying who are and who 
are not fit persons to be received. It 
would be found somewhat difficult, with 
all the noble Lord’s extreme verbal inge- 
nuity, to frame a clause (not clauses) to de- 
fine who is a safe ambassador from the Court 
of Rome. I think, therefore, it is much 
better that it should be left to the responsi- 
bility of the Government for the time being 
to decide who should be received. I must 
confess I was also surprised at the noble 
Lord’s argument, that because this is a 
Protestant State there was peculiar danger 
in our receiving an ambassador from the 
Pope. It appears to me that the probabi- 
lity is exactly the reverse. A Protestant 


state, I think, has very little to fear from 
that; a Catholic State, on the other hand, 
might have a great deal to fear. 


In point 
of fact, the danger, if there be any, to 
which the noble Lord adverted, arises from 
the circumstance that we are not all Pro- 
testants; but I think his apprehensions 
entirely unfounded. The noble Lord has 
also adverted to the Amendment which the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) has 
signified his intention of moving in Com- 
mittee. With regard to that Amendment, | 
can only say that I entirely approve of it. 
I believe, in point of legal effect, the Bill 
as it stands would be perfectly safe; but I 
freely admit that, in a matter of this kind, 
‘* assurance should be doubly sure,’ in 
order to tranquillise the mind of the coun- 
try. Accordingly, my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) has been in com- 
munication with the noble Duke, and his 
Amendment will be introduced either into 
the preamble, or in the enacting part of 
the Bill (and I should prefer the latter), 
in the manner that may be considered most 
convenient. But, after all, the noble Lord, 
and the right rev. Prelates who have 
spoken, admit the expediency of opening 
diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Rome. One right rev. Prelate, however, 
(the Bishop of Exeter,) suggested that the 
proper course to effect that purpose would 
be, not to ask the House to assent to this 
Bill, but to proceed by asking the Judges 
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to give their opinions as to what the lay 
actually is. I beg to inform the right rey, 
Prelate, that, according to the forms of 
this House, if the Bill were not before it, 
it would not have been competent for us 
to have consulted the Judges. The Judges 
are not consulted upon any abstract ques. 
tions; they are only consulted upon any 
question which arises in the course of the 
legislative or judicial proceedings of the 
House. Of course, therefore, the sugges. 
tion of the right rev. Prelate could not be 
entertained. I must also observe, that the 
right rev. Prelate, having admitted the 
policy of allowing diplomatic intercourse 
with the Court of Rome and the Court of 
England, described this measure as some- 
thing too shocking to contemplate. But 
it all turned out to be an imaginary terror. 
The right rev. Prelate tells us that the 
Bill compels us to receive and send an 
ambassador, whether the Crown may in- 
tend to do so or not. Such is neither the 
purport of the Bill nor the intention of its 
authors. All that it is intended to accom- 
plish, and all that it will accomplish, is to 
place the law clearly and undoubtedly upon 
the footing upon which the right rev. Pre- 
late says that it now rests, namely, to 
make it lawful for Her Majesty to enter 
into diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Rome, if, upon the advice of Her Majes- 
ty’s responsible Ministers, She thinks it 
expedient to do so. 

The Duke of RICHMOND was prepar- 
ed to vote against the second reading of 
the Bill if his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Newcastle) should press a division, because 
there never was a time when the people 
of England ought to be less called upon to 
make concessions to the Roman Catholic 
faith. He put it to their Lordships, whe- 
ther the concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lies of Ireland had been received in a 
proper spirit; whether, in point of fact, 
the more that was given the more was not 
demanded, and the more ungrateful they 
were found. He would request his noble 
Friend, however, not to divide the House, 
because in its present state the Govern- 
ment would have a majority which might 
go forth as representing the true feeling 
of their Lordships, and so prevent a liberal 
and constitutional Ministry from giving 
plenty of time for its consideration by the 
country. But they lashed the country to 
it. His noble Friends on the other side 
the House he had always thought to hold 
the doctrine that the people of England 
ought to be consulted upon measures 
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ghich affected their principles. He did|this Bill. Was there any reason why the 
not mean to say they had ever lashed the | noble Marquess skould not postpone this 

ple to support and pass any measure | Bill until the next Session, when notice of 
which they considered improper. He felt, | its intended introduction could be fairly 
however, that this measure ought not to | given in Her Majesty’s Speech? As they 
pass; but if their Lordships did go into | all knew that Rome had claimed supreme 
Committee upon it, he would most willingly | authority in this country, in matters tem- 
support the clause of which the noble | poral as well as spiritual—now, before the 
and gallant Duke (the Duke of Welling- | Government asked the Legislature to pass 
ton) had given notice. With his noble | this Bill, let the Pope withdraw that claim; 
Friend (Lord Stanley), he thought it' let official documents be produced from 
would be proper to prohibit ecclesiastics | Rome, showing that Rome had resigned 
from being received as ambassadors to} her unjust demands. When Rome had 
this country; and in Committee he would | done so, he would listen as heartily as any 
one to such representations as might here- 


himself propose another clause for the 
purpose of preventing the ambassador from | after be made in support of such a Bill as 
Rome, or any of his suite, under the} this. If the House went to a division, he 


privileges they would enjoy according to | begged to say, that he, for one, would be 
the law of nations, from distributing any | found voting with the noble Duke who had 
bulls and recripts or other documents ema- | proposed that the Bill be read a second 
nating from the See of Rome, which by | time that day six months; but he left it 





law no subject of Her Majesty could dis- 
tribute. 

The Eart of ELDON denied that one 
single reason had been shown for the pass- 
ing of this Bill. If noble Lords would take 
the trouble to analyse the arguments laid 
before them, he fully believed they would 
not find one reason why such a Bill should 


pass, and most especially no reason had been 
given why it should thus be hurried through 
the House without giving the country due 


time to consider its provisions. He hoped 
that if the voice of the country was not at 
that moment heard, it would not be sup- 
posed that the nation was insensible to 
the importance and probable consequences 
of the measure. A noble Lord opposite 
had spoken of a learned ancestor of his 
(Lord Eldon’s) who had affixed the Great 
Seal to a document bearing some supposed 
analogy to the present measure. But he 
would undertake to say, that he would, in 
considering the present measure, have 
taken time to deliberate. It had been 
wanimously admitted by those who had 
supported the Bill, that all that could be 
done in the way of holding communication 
with Rome, was being done at this mo- 
ment, and had been done for several years, 
Without the sanction of the Legislature. 
He did not think the country had been 
treated, with respect to this Bill, in the 
manner it deserved. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond) had alluded to the 
empty state of the benches; but he hoped 
~ that the country would know that many on 
the Opposition benches had remained to the 
close of the debate, for the purpose of nobly 
lischarging their duty, by voting against 


to the noble Duke to say, whether, in the 
then state of the House, he would press 
for a division. 

The Eart of St. GERMANS said, he 
gave his cordial assent to the Bill, not so 
much because upon a former occasion the 
Pope had afforded facilities for our mili- 
tary operations, but because he was the 
spiritual head of a religion to which many 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in all parts of 
the world belonged. With regard to what 
had been said respecting certain Catholic 
priests in Ireland, he apprehended that if 
the attention of the Pope had been called at 
an earlier period to their writings and 
speeches, they would not have remained so 
long unnoticed. The assumption of the 
title ‘‘ Supreme Pontiff,” was of little im- 
portance; he regarded it simply as a mat- 
ter of form, and he did not at all partici- 
pate in the apprehensions of the right rev. 
Prelate who objected to the appointment 
of an ecclesiastic as ambassador from Rome 
to this country. He believed, indeed, the 
best representative that could be employed 
would be an ecclesiastic, because it was 
principally upon matters connected with 
ecclesiastical polity that the Government 
of this country would mainly have to deal 
with the See of Rome. In fact, he re- 
garded the apprehensions to which he re- 
ferred as idle and chimerical, especially as 
it was perfectly competent for this Govern- 
ment toreceive any person as an ambassador 
or otherwise. It was competent for the Pope 
to send any number of missionaries here of 
the different orders; in fact, they were in 
actual existence at this moment, notwith- 
standing what the law said against them, 
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Was it to be supposed, however, that only 
the diplomatic agents of the Pope would 
be traced intriguing against the establish- 
ed laws and religion of this country ? 
And were there not manifold instances of 
the representatives even of great countries 
having been arrested for violation of the 
laws of the countries to which they had 
been sent ? Without supposing the accre- 
dited ambassador of the Pope would go 
the whole length which would justify his 
arrest, was there anything more easy, if 
the Government were dissatisfied with him, 
than to give him back his passports ? 
Besides, this Bill did not compel Her Ma- 
jesty to receive an ambassador from Rome; 
and if there were a less enlightened Pope 
than Pius [X.—-one not disposed to listen 
to the representations of the British Go- 
vernment—the position of the British Go- 
vernment would be no worse than at pre- 
sent, for the Queen might at any time re- 
call Her ambassador from Rome. Indepen- 
dent of general grounds, it was highly ex- 
pedient that diplomatic relations should be 
opened with Rome. He referred, for ex- 
ample, to what had recently occurred in 
Malta between the late Governor and a 
Roman Catholic bishop. On the whole, 
therefore, he conceived their Lordships 


would not sanction the clause to be pro- 
posed by one of his noble Friends prohibit- 
ing the reception of an ecclesiastical am- 


bassador. The clause of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) was of a different 
nature; and he (the Earl of St. Germans) 
should support a declaration of the supre- 
macy of Her Majesty in all matters, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil. In conclusion, 
he should give the Bill as it stood his wil- 
ling support, and he hoped its framers 
would not permit it to be marred. 

Lorp REDESDALE expressed his con- 
viction that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to restrict the Court of Rome from 
sending an ecclesiastic; and if there was 
one point which supported that view, it 
was the argument that the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Pope was recognised by a large 
body of Her Majesty’s subjects in this 
country. The danger which would arise 
from an ecclesiastic being the ambassador 
was, that he might exercise spiritual au- 
thority over a large body of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. All who professed the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith would look upon him as invested 
with spiritual authority. That had been 
found a just ground of exclusion even in 
Roman Catholic States; and he was sure 
it would be found no less necessary in this 
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Protestant country. No doubt could be 
entertained that the authority assumed } 
the Pope did derogate from the dignity 
and supremacy of the British Sovereign, 
and even from the temporal authority of 
the Crown. He, therefore, did not think 
it was right that Parliament should re 
laws founded upon such a state of things, 
without taking care that, on the other 
hand, this country received an assurance 
from the See of Rome that that Court did 
not lay claim to any temporal authority in 
any part of the Queen’s dominions, and 
did not profess to exercise the power of 
absolving Her Majesty’s subjects from 
their allegiance. For these reasons he 
should propose in Committee a clause to 
the effect that it should not be lawful for 
Her Majesty to receive any ambassador, 
plenipotentary, envoy, or other person from 
the Court of Rome, until after the Court 
of Rome had declared it did not claim, and 
that it distinctly disavowed, all temporal 
and civil jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, 
or authority, directly or indirectly, within 
these realms. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
reply, said he would leave it to the disere- 
tion of the noble Duke whether he would 
divide the House. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not the least intention of making 
concessions to the Court of Rome by this 
measure. The grounds of it were, no 
concession to the Pope, but concession to 
expediency, arising out of necessity, and it 
was brought forward with no other pur- 
pose than that of promoting our own in- 
terest. He was extremely obliged to the 
noble Lord for having adverted to the visit 
of Lord Minto to Italy; and he begged to 
assure the noble Lord there was not one 
letter in the instructions to his noble 
Friend, nor one act done by him at Rome 
or elsewhere, which he was not prepared 
to defend, and to prove to have been at- 
tended with advantage to this country. 
It was that mission, indeed, which fur- 
nished the best, and strongest, and most 
unanswerable illustration of the necessity 
for this Bill. When the object was to 
prevent the dread of civil war breaking out 
in Switzerland, which might have agitated 
the whole of Europe, would the noble 
Lord, he asked, hesitate to take any step 
which was calculated to prevent such a re- 
sult ? ; 

Lorp STANLEY: That has nothing 
to do with the argument against this Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: It 
has much to do with the objections which 





sol Nova Scotia. 
you urged, as shown by the way in which 
the noble Lord quoted Lord Minto’s de- 
patches. Lord Minto was not received in 
Rome as a Minister. He carried no in- 
structions as Minister to Rome; and it was 
in the power of the Pope or of the Cardi- 
nal Secretary of State to say to him at 
ay time, ‘‘ We do not acknowledge you 
as representing the Government of Great 
Britain; we will not attend to what you 
say; we will not attend to your advice be- 
cause you have nothing to show us that 
you speak with authority.”” Would it 
make no distinction in this respect to have 
the present measure passed ? Would their 
relations with Rome be the same after 
this Bill was passed as it was before ? Did 
the noble Lord want them to accomplish 
by secret means what should be fairly and 
openly done? Her Majesty’s Government 
asked Parliament to enable them to carry 
on the business of the country by open 
and avowed means, and not by indirect 
means to effect what they could not openly 
avow. He would say again, with respect 
tothe mission of the Earl of Minto, that 
the noble Lord was accredited to Sardinia, 
to Florence, and also, at present, to Na- 
ples; and that, on his way from Florence 
to Naples, he passed some time in Rome, 
where his efforts, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) would say, without hesitation, 
were most beneficial to the country. And 
he would add, that the necessity of the 
Earl of Minto proceeding without any dis- 
tinct mission, or any direct authority from 
the Government of this country, to Rome, 
was in itself the best illustration that he 
could have of the necessity of adopting 
this measure. He had again to say, that 
he trusted their Lordships would agree to 
the second reading of the Bill without far- 
ther delay. In that case, he proposed fix- 
ing the Committee for to-morrow; and, in 
doing so, he hoped that he would not be 
accused of adopting too early a day for 
proceeding with the Bill. 

On question that the word “ now” 
stand part of the Motion—Resolved in the 
Afirmative. 

Bill read 22, 


House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 17, 1848. 


Minures,] PetiTIONs PrgseNreD. By Captain Pechell, 


from Sussex, for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By 
Mr, Bell, and other hon. Members, against the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill. By Mr. Beckett, and several hon, Mem- 
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bers, from a great number of places, in favour of the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill.— By Mr. Law, and Mr. Rufford, 
against, and by Mr. Blewitt, and other hon. Members, in 
favour of, the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir J. 
M‘Taggart, from Wigtown, for Alteration of the Law 
of Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By Mr. Hume, from 
Shoreditch, against the Sunday Trading Bill (1846).— 
By Mr. Headlam, from.a great number of places, for the 
Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates—From Pais- 
ley, against the Resumption of the Corn Laws. —By Mr. 
Hume, from Montrose, for Inquiry into the Excise Laws. 
—By Mr. Robinson, from Poole, for Rating Owners 
instead of Occupiers of Tenements.—By Mr. Beckett, 
and other hon. Members, from several places, for Reduc- 
tion of Duty on Tea.—By Mr. W. Heneage, and other 
hon. Members, from various places, for Repeal of Duty 
on Windows.—By Mr. M‘Gregor, from Glasgow, for 
Repeal of Duty on Class Room Windows.—By Mr. 
Herries, from Liverpool, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
Bank of England Charter Act.—By Mr. Forbes, from 
Stirling, for Repeal or Alteration of the Bank of Eng- 
land Charter Act, and Banking (Scotland) Act.—By Mr, 
Pilkington, from Members of the Royal Prince Albert 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, for Extension of the Benefit Societies 
Act.—By Lord Dudley Stuart, from the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, John Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, respecting Mr. Robert Owen.—By Mr. Cobden, 
from Singapore, for Alteration of Law respecting Con- 
stables and Peace Officers (India)—By Mr. Cardwell, 
from Liverpool, respecting Fees in the Court of Chan- 
cery.—By Mr. Repton, from Hertford, for the Suppres- 
sion of Dog Carts.x—From R. E. Johnson, 20, Austin 
Friars, London, for Production of Papers respecting the 
Dover and Deal Railway Bill (1846).—By Mr. W. Miles, 
from Bath and Wells, for Alteration of Law of Educa- 
tion.—By Mr. Maxwell, from Cavan, for Encouragement 
to Schools in Connexion with the Church Education 
Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Busfeild, from Bradford, and 
Viscount Ingestre, from the Smethwick Temperance So- 
ciety, for Sanitary Regulations.—By Viscount Ingestre, 
from J. R. Burton, Captain in Her Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, respecting the State of our National Defences.— 
By Mr. Beckett, and other hon. Members, from several 
places, for Retrenchment in the Naval and Military Ex- 
penditure.--By Mr. Dodd, from Relieving Officers, &c., 
for a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By 
Sir J. M‘Taggart, from Wigtown, for Alteration of Law 
of Prisons (Scotland).—By Lord Nugent, from Shrop- 
shire, fur Abolition of Punishment of Death.—By the 
Earl of Lincoln, from Lanark, for Inquiry respecting 
Turnpike Roads, &c. (Scotland).—By Mr. Brotherton, 
and other hon, Members from various places, for referring 
War Disputes to Arbitration. 


Nova Scotia. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

Mr. HUME wished to put a question 
relating to the colony of Nova Scotia. A 
general election had taken place there, 
and he wished to ask whether it was the 
intention of the Government that in that 
colony responsible government should be 
carried out, as declared in Lord John Rus- 
sell’s letter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he, per- 
haps, could best answer the hon. Member’s 
question by stating what had actually oc- 
eurred in the colony. An election took 
place in August, the result of which was 
that the Liberal party, which had pre- 
viously been in a minority in the House of 
Assembly, obtained a majority there. The 
House of Assembly met on the 22nd of Jan- 
uary, and the first thing it did was to pass a 
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vote of confidence in the Executive Coun- 
cil, which was conveyed to the Governor, 
Sir John Harvey, in an address. The 
Governor replied that he would adopt such 
measures as appeared to be expedient upon 
the occasion. Thereupon the Members of 
the Executive Council tendered their re- 
signations, and Sir J. Harvey wrote on 
the lst of February that he thought he 
would be able to form a Government with- 
out delay. From that statement of facts 


his hon. Friend would see that the prin- 
ciple of responsible government was in ac- 
tive operation in Nova Scotia. 


THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 

Mr. HERRIES rose to move the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 

“That, looking to the state of distress which 
has for some time prevailed among the commer- 
cial classes, and to the general feeling of distrust 
and alarm by which the embarrassments of Trade 
have been aggravated, it is the opinion of this 
House that Her Majesty’s Ministers were justified, 
during the Recess of Parliament, in recommending 
to the Bank of England, for the purpose of re- 
storing confidence, a course of proceeding at va- 
riance with the restrictions imposed by the Act of 
the 7th and 8th of Victoria, c. 82. That this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee upon 
the said Act.” 


In the event of the House assenting to the 
Motion for 2 Committee, it was his inten- 
tion to move in the Committee the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“That it is expedient that the limitations im- 
posed by the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, c. 32, upon the 
Bank of England, and the Act 8 and 9 Victoria, 
e, 36 and 37, in relation to the issue of notes pay- 
able on demand, be suspended, subject to such 
conditions as may be provided by any Act to be 
passed for that purpose.” 

He had given notice of this Motion before 
the recess, but having then been unable to 
bring it before the House, partly on ac- 
count of the very urgent Irish measures 
which occupied it, and partly by reason of 
the adjournment which took place on the 
day before that which was fixed for his Mo- 
tion, he had now taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of doing so. He was not, however, 
without the hope that the discussion of the 
subject might be more carefully, because 
more calmly and dispassionately, conducted 
now than it would have been at an earlier 
period, when very great excitement pre- 
vailed respecting it. The propositions he 
had to submit to the consideration of the 
House were founded upon events which 
had occurred in the course of last year, 
and which were fresh in the recollection 
of the House. Those events, it was well 
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known, were of the most calamitous kind, 
and excited more of alarm and misfortune 
more deep distress and calamity, than had, 
perhaps, ever before been produced in the 
commercial world by any antecedent shock 
within the memory of any man. Perhaps 
there never was seen a more disastrous 
prostration of wealth and trade than had 
occurred in the period to which he re. 
ferred. Extensive failures happened jn 
the latter part of the year, which were the 
cause of wide-spread desolation and ruin, 
According to a statement which he found 
in a publication devoted to these subjects, 
and which appeared to be carefully pre. 
pared from authentic sources, 220 merean- 
tile houses of the higher class, being a por 
tion only of the total number of failures 
which had occurred, had fallen within the 
period of a few months, or, he might say, 
of a few weeks only. The liabilities of 
85 of these 220 firms were estimated at 
12,000,0001., and the total loss occasioned 
by the whole of the failures was estimated 
at not less than 30,000,000. Such an 
event as this in the history of a commercial 
country could surely not be passed over 
without exciting the utmost solicitude in 
every person, whether in the Government 
or in the Legislature, at all responsible for 
the administration of the public affairs, to 
ascertain the causes of such a monstrous 
calamity, and the best means of averting 
the recurrence of it. It was with this view 
that he proposed his Motion, which was 
of a twofold character, as it embraced two 
distinct propositions. But inasmuch as 
these separate resolutions were so inter 
woven by the nature of the subject with 
each other, that the fitness of adopting 
the one would mainly depend upon the 
grounds on which he should endeavour to 
establish the other, he conceived that he 
should best consult the convenience of 
the House by combining in one speech 
the arguments for both, and thus spare 
the House the inconvenience of being 
addressed by him a second time. He 
proposed therefore, in the first place, that 
the House should now express a distinct 
opinion upon the conduct of the Govern 
ment when they took that important step 
by which the wide-spread ruin of the com- 
merce of the metropolis was arrested, and 
which was announced as the most proml- 
nent topic of communication in the Speech 
from the Throne. He proposed that they 
should declare and record upon the Jour 
nals of the House, that the measure 80 
announced was well-advised. And, surely, 
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some distinct expression of an opinion on 
this point was indispensably necessary for 
the dignity of the House and the regularity 
of its proceedings. Now, what was the po- 
sition in which the House was now placed ? 
Her Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
amounce to them that her advisers had 
adopted a course which was certainly a 
very extraordinary one, however justifiable 
it might be found—the course of autho- 
rising the violation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment recently enacted, of the most strin- 
gent character, having for its object and 
its very principle that of insisting, in the 
most rigorous degree, on the execution of 
its provisions. To that announcement the 
House had hitherto responded only by 
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thanking Her Majesty for the communica- | 
tin, Since that time nothing had been | cause of the embarrassments felt on the 
done to ascertain or record the opinion of | 25th of October, and which induced the 
that House upon this most extraordinary | Government to interfere, then indeed the 


proceeding—-this undoubted violation of the 
law. It was true that it had been asserted, 
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that the House might pronounce its judg- 
ment upon the conduct pursued by the 
Government in suspending the operation 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1844. And, 
presuming that the House would, without 
much difference of opinion, and certainly 
with no opposition from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, adopt his first resolution, ap- 
proving of the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment, he would now proceed to the con- 
sideration of his second resolution, namely, 
that the limitations of the Acts of the 7th 
and 8th and 9th of Victoria, in relation to 
the issue of notes payable on demand, 
should be suspended, subject to such pro- 
visions as might be provided by any Act to 
be passed for that purpose. If the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1844 were not the chief 


step taken by the Government was not jus- 
tified. But he believed it would not be 


that, inasmuch as the strict provision of difficult to show that the Government was 
the Act had not been literally broken | justified by necessity, and that if it had 
through, there was no such violation of not adopted the course it did, the com- 
the law as might require a Bill of Indem-| merce of the country within one week 


nity. Upon that point he had much doubt; 


but he would not discuss the question now, 


would have been prostrate. He would 
make a brief statement of the principal 


as his present proposition was limited to a | facts connected with the critical condition 


simple expression of the opinion of the 
House upon the merits of the transaction. 
If the House thought Ministers were jus- 
tified in the proceeding, it was right they 
should record their opinion to that effect. 
He was obliged to say, that Ministers had 
not in this matter dealt with the House 
with that frankness and openness which he 
thought necessary to be observed in such 
cases. There had been from the beginning 
an evident desire to avoid a debate on the 
subject, challenged as Ministers had been, 
ou various occasions, to come forward and 
give explanations. 
night of the Session, there was a kind 
of rush on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to give notice of a 
Motion for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, with a manifest desire to supersede 
the necessity of any discussion. Even 
that Committee, however, could not touch 
the question which his Motion brought 
under the consideration of the House; 
they could express no opinion in these, re- 
Spects as to the conduct of Ministers in 
Volating the provisions of a most strin- 
gent statute, which had not been in opera- 
tion longer than two years. In the dis- 
charge of his duty, he thought it right, 
therefore, to bring forward this subject, 


On the very first | 


; mands upon it, or for making advances on 








of commercial credit at the period now 
under consideration, and all of which 
were subjects of universal notoriety. The 
Bank was then in possession of gold in its 
issue department to the extent of about 
8,000,000. Its circulation (that is, its 
notes in the hands of the public) was some- 
thing more than 20,000,0001.; the amount 
at which it had stood, with little variation, 
for some time past. In its banking de- 
partment the deposits, public and private, 
were about 17,000,000/.; while the notes 
and coin in that department — the only 
available means for the payment of de- 


securities of any kind—were together not 
more than 1,600,000/.; the former being 
1,170,000., and the latter something more 
than 400,000/. The very mention of these 
facts was sufficient to show the critical posi- 
tion in which the Bank was placed. A 
demand upon it for 1,700,000/. (at a time 
when the pressure for money was extreme) 
would have brought it to a standstill. It 
must have stopped its payment—pointing 
in vain to the 8,000,000/. of gold in its 
cellars. The alarm occasioned by the ge- 
neral knowledge of this state of things, 
acquired by the weekly publications under 
the Act, was such that credit was annihi- 
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lated; every man locked up his money, 
whether notes or gold. No man would 
lend, and that of itself was enough to pro- 
duce the effect which finally obliged the 
Government, whether disposed to do so or 
not, to take steps to give relief by restor- 
ing freedom to the operations of the Bank. 
He was aware it had been said that this 
state of things was not the necessary con- 
sequence of the Act of 1844, but that it 
arose out of the ill-management and im- 
providence of the Bank of England. He 
thought it would not be difficult to show 
that this was far from being the case—that 
the evil was inherent in the Act itself— 
that experience had shown, upon more 
than one occasion, that the provisions of 
the Bank Charter Act must lead to the 
crisis which had occurred—and that no 
management, no skill, on the part of those 
who superintended the affairs of the Bank 
in times of difficulty, could avert the evil. 
He could not better enforce that view of 
the subject than by referring the House to 
the events of 1847, which led, at two dif- 
ferent periods, to the same result—an em- 
barrassment of the Bank, and the distress 
of the country. In the first period (between 
January and April, 1847), there was a 
great demand for the export of gold to 
foreign countries for the all-important ob- 
ject of purchasing food for this country. 
A considerable action consequently took 
place upon the bullion in the hands of the 
Bank, by which, however, it was not re- 
duced to a lower point than 9,000,0001.; 
from which it rose again between the mid- 
dle of April and the end of May to upwards 
of 10,000,000. Throughout this period 
there prevailed no other cause for a foreign 
drain of gold from this country. There 
existed, therefore, no ground for apprehen- 
sion on the part of the Bank; and if it had 
been left in the unfettered exercise of its 
own discretion it would, no doubt, have per- 
mitted the gold to go forth freely for the ful- 
filment of the great national purpose which 
could in no other manner be accomplished 
—well knowing that in due time it would 
return again to their coffers. But the 
Bank Charter Act forbad that salutary 
course. It imposed upon the Bank the 
imperative condition that every diminution 
of its stock of gold, from whatever cause 
it might proceed, should be counteracted 
by a restraint upon its issues. The Di- 
rectors had therefore no choice but to put 
on the screw as it is called. The rate of 
interest was raised. A pressure upon com- 
mercial credit was created. That pressure 
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was increased by alarm, and an action 
took place upon the reserve of notes and 
coin in the banking department which re. 
duced it so low as to threaten a crisis such 
as subsequently occurred in October, (p 
this occasion it was very narrowly avoided; 
and although the Bank just got through 
the difficulty, the commercial world suffered 
most severely by the efforts which it made, 
It had been said, and was said still, that 
all this danger and inconvenience had 
arisen from the mismanagement of the 
Bank Directors. Now, he had looked very 
carefully into the matter, and he could 
find nothing like mismanagement in the 
course they had pursued. It had been 
said, that the Bank ought to have in. 
creased its rate of interest more rapidly 
between January and April; but if that 
which he had now stated was a correct 
view of the circumstances of the case, that 
course would only have created greater 
distress and have produved a severer crisis, 
Before he proceeded to call the attention 
of the House to the second and more se- 
vere embarrassment which occurred to the 
Bank, and the consequent miseries inflicted 
upon trade, in the ensuing month of Octo- 
ber, it was natural to consider what must 
have been the effect both upon the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of the awful monition 
presented by the fearful occurrences of 
April. It would be doing the greatest in- 
justice to both of them to suppose, that 
either could for a day or an hour be u- 
mindful of the magnitude of the danger to 
which, by the working of this Act, they 
were constantly exposed. He readily gave 
them credit for anxious solicitude and un 
abating vigilance to avert by the applica- 
tion of the utmost prudence and good man- 
agement the renewal of the difficulties 
which they had so recently experienced. 
But all this prudence and attention were 
unavailing; and it might therefore safely be 
affirmed as a proposition requiring no far- 
ther argument or demonstration, that the 
second and more formidable explosion 
which so speedily ensued was the effect of 
the faulty construction of the machinery It- 
self of the Act, and not of the negligence or 
indiscretion of those who administered it. 
He was, surely, warranted by these facts 
in asserting that the whole evil was in the 
principle of the Act itself; and because it 
was in the Act and not in the Bank or the 
Government, he felt it to be his duty to 
move the House to suspend the statute, 
and thereby prevent the otherwise inevit- 
able recurrence of those fearful conse 
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uences to the commerce of the country to 
which he believed it would always be ex- 

sed, while the Act of 1844 remained in 
force. He was extremely anxious not to 
lead the House into a debate on the general 
uestion of the currency. He was too well 
aware that if that topic were once entered 
upon, the House would embark upon an 
ocean of controversy, the termination of 
which it might not be easy to foretell. 
Such a discussion was wholly unnecessary 
for his present purpose, which was of a 
urely practical character. He merely in- 
yited the House to consider the principle 
and operation of the restrictive provisions 
of the Act of 1844, which was all that was 
required to convince the House that the 
evils which we were deploring, sprang im- 
mediately out of the working of those pro- 
visions, and were not attributable either to 
indiscretion in any quarter, or to mere ac- 
cident of any kind. The principle main- 
tained at the time of the passing of the 
Act, and which was immediately derived 
from the author of the theory on which it 
was built, was expressed in this short 
dictum: ‘‘ The contraction of the circula- 
tion is to be made precisely coincident as 
regards both time and amount with the 
diminution of the bullion.”” This dictum 
was founded upon the assumption that the 
Bank possessed the power of increasing 
or contracting the circulation by a direct 
action upon it; that the variations in the 
amount of the circulation would increase or 
diminish the prices of commodities; and 
that, through these, the exchanges would 
be affected so as to regulate the export or 
importation of gold. In opposition to this 
theory he ventured positively to assert, 
that it was wholly inconsistent with fact, 
and was unsupported by experience; which 
showed that the extent of the circulation 
in the hands of the public was not directly 
regulated by the Bank ; that prices were 
not governed by the amount of the cir- 
culation; and that the exchanges were 
not controlled by that mode of agency. 
On the contrary, it was now made mani- 
fest, by a careful attention to actual re- 
sults, that the amount of the notes in cireu- 
lation was determined by the wants and de- 
mands of the public, and that the Bank pos- 
sessed no power, by a direct action upon it, 
to regulate the exchanges. It followed that 
the Bank was enjoined to do that which in 
reality it could not do; but in the endeavour 
tofulfil the injunctions of the Act of 1844, 
it had no alternative but to do that which 
a time of difficulty and embarrassment 
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must lead to a panic and a crisis such as 
they had recently experienced. The theory 
of the Bank Charter Act was, that the 
circulation ought to be regulated in ac- 
cordance with the amount of bullion in 
the coffers of the Bank; and this point had 
been referred to both by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and by the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth. Now, it was un- 
deniably true that the circulation of bank 
notes had not conformed to the fluctuation 
in bullion; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, pointing correctly to the fact, as 
exhibited by the published accounts, made 
it a subject of congratulation to the public, 
that even at the most trying passage of 
the late difficulties, the circulation had 
not been materially, if at all, diminished. 
Now, this fact was inconsistent with the 
theory propounded by the supporters of 
the Bank Charter Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth, 
with more ingenuousness than was dis- 
played by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, observed, that there must be some- 
thing wrong in this—something at least 
which he could not reconcile to the theory 
and proper working of the Act, when he saw 
that, aithough the stock of bullion in the 
Bank had been diminished to the extent of 
$,000,0002. or 9,000,0001., there was no 
corresponding contraction in the amount 
of the circulation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was undoubtedly right in his refer- 
ence to the principle of the Act; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was equally 
so in congratulating the public that the 
result had not been conformable to it; for, 
the rule being that for every million of 
gold abstracted, an equal amount should 
be drawn from the circulation, and there 
having been 9,000,0000. of gold exported 
between the autumn of 1846 and April 
1847, in what state would the country 
have been if 9,000,000/. had also been 
abstracted from the circulation? The 
20,000,0001., or thereabouts, which it usu- 
ally required, would, in that case have 
been reduced to 11,000,0007. This show- 
ed, if anything could show, the inhe- 
rent faults and errors in the Act. In 
the second of the periods to which he 
had alluded—in October last—the Bank 
of England undoubtedly was brought to 
this absurd and lamentable catastrophe, 
namely, that with 8,000,000/. in its cellar, 
it would have been, but for the interfe- 
rence of the Government, compelled to 
stop payment. If he was told that the 
Bank might, in order to replenish their 
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reserve, have taken their securities into 
the market, the answer was, that secu- 
rities of all descriptions were then un- 
saleable; and even if they could have been 
sold, it must have been at such a price as 
would have broken down the property of a 
large portion of the community. If they 
had brought Government stock into the 
market, the Three per Cents might have 
been at 50. He had stated that he con- 
sidered that there had been no misman- 
agement on the part of the Bank. He 
knew that they were accused of having dis- 
counted bills at too low a rate of interest 
in 1844; but the Act of that year, which 
imposed upon the Directors such severe 
restrictions with respect to their issues of 
notes, set them perfectly at liberty with 
respect to their banking department. They 
were told that while they must strictly 
conform to the provisions of the Act to 
secure the convertibility of their notes, they 
might and ought, as bankers, to act as 
prudence suggested for the advantage of 
their constituents. His right hon. Friend 


(Sir R. Peel) expressed an opinion to that 
effect—an opinion which, like every other 
opinion which proceeded from his right 
hon. Friend, was entitled to the greatest 
respect. 


He believed that, previously to 
the Act of 1844, the Bank had never dis- 
counted under 4 per cent; but although 
he might himself greatly doubt the pro- 
priety of the Bank lowering its rate of 
interest so as to run a race of competition 
with the private discounters for the benefit 
of its own constituency, the framers of 
the Act in question had no right to com- 
plain of the reduction to 23 per cent, be- 
cause that reduction did, in point of fact, 
produce no effect whatever on the amount 
of bullion in the Bank coffers. <A very 
short time before the Act passed, there 
was 16,300,0001. of bullion in the Bank of 
England. From that time up to the middle 
of the year 1845, no material variation took 
place; but in June in that year, it had 
risen to 16,600,000/., the highest amount 
that ever was known. His right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Peel), when in 1845 he re- 
viewed the intervening period between the 
passing of the Act of 1844 and the period 
at which he spoke, expressed himself sat- 
isfied with the progress and position of af- 
fairs; and indeed they were flourishing in 
every way. Ifthe Bank had in the mean- 
time done wrong, and had deviated from 
the principles of the Act of 1844, he was 
quite sure that his right hon. Friend would 
have complained of it. Now, at what other 
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period was it that imprudence was all 

against the Bank? If anybody would take 
the trouble of following up the progress of 
the bullion, and watch its increase anj 
diminution, he would find that the Bank 
did reduce or increase their rate of inter. 
est just as the bullion rose or fell. They 
continued to discount at 23 per cent til] 
November, 1845, when there was a sensi. 
ble decrease in the bullion, which onl 
amounted to 13,700,000I., and the Bank 
consequently raised their rate of discount 
to 3 per cent. From that period the bul- 
lion remained steady, and the rate of in. 
terest the same, until August, 1846, when 
the bullion rose to the imposing sum of 
16,366,000/., and the rate of discount was 
diminished to 3 per cent. From August, 
1846, till January, 1847, the bullion did 
not vary in a very sensible degree; some. 
times it was rather higher, and sometimes 
rather lower; but in January, an action 
on gold manifestly began, the bullion fell 
to 13,949,0002., and the Bank raised its 
discounts to 35 per cent. In the following 
week, seeing that the accion on gold con- 
tinued, and that the amount had gradually 
decreased until it reached 9,867,0001,, 
they raised the rate to 4 per cent, and sub- 
sequently to 5 per cent. He thought, 
therefore, that if the House looked to the 
rate of interest charged by the Bank, and 
found it rising and falling as the bullion 
rose or sank, they would discharge the 
Directors from blame in respect of impru- 
dent changes in the rate of discount. 
He would now advert to the very impor- 
tant point of the supposed security afford- 
ed by this Act for the convertibility of the 
bank note. He entirely denied that the 
Act ensured that object. He knew that 
it was upon the effect of the Act in this 
particular respect that its authors and ad- 
vocates chiefly relied, and that their opin- 
ions were founded upon the theory on 
which it was constructed. When he avow- 
ed himself convinced that that theory was 
fallacious, and that the conclusions at 
which they had arrived were erroneous, 
he was aware of the great weight of au- 
thority to which he stood opposed, not 
only of persons of much talent and ability 
out of doors, but also of the large major- 
ties of the two Houses of Parliament by 
which the Act had been approved of and 
passed. But although he was almost over- 
whelmed when he contemplated the mag- 
nitude of this adverse authority, his con- 
victions were nevertheless so clear and 
positive that he was compelled to assert 
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them. He would ask, then, what proof 
there was that the Act of 1844 had se- 
cured the convertibility of the bank note 
under the severe pressure of the two criti- 
cal periods of April and October, 1847 ¢ 
It was observed that in each of those cases 
the Bank had still retained a large stock 
of gold—the best assurance of its ability 
to maintain the convertibility of its notes. 
But it ought to be borne in mind that in 
the year 1846, before the time at which 
ihe action on its gold had commenced, the 
Bank had possessed the largest stock of 
old that it had ever held—more than 
16,000,0007.; and although it was true 
that about half that amount still remained 
after the pressure in April and October, it 
was also true that the amount which had 
been withdrawn from it was equal to the 
largest quantity that had been abstracted 
in any former crisis of a similar character; 
the difference being, that on those occa- 
sions (he referred particularly to 1825) 
the action on the gold commenced when 
the stock on hand scarcely exceeded the 
amount which in 1847 was withdrawn, 
and that the exhaustion was consequently 
nearly completed. It was clear, therefore, 
that no conclusion in favour of the power 
of the Act to secure convertibility could be 
drawn from these facts. And upon what 
ground could it be asserted that the far- 
ther exhaustion of the gold in the Bank 
was prevented by the Act of 1844? He 
would suppose that the Government had 
not determined to suspend the law in Oc- 
tober, 1847, when the panic was in full 
foree: what would in all probability have 
been the consequence ? The internal drain 
of gold would have been increased by the 
increasing fears and commercial alarm and 
distrust in all parts of the kingdom; and 
the Bank might have been deprived of its 
last sovereign in the convulsion which 
must have ensued upon the discredit occa- 
sioned by the stoppage of the banking de- 
partment. Such being the dangers and 
Vieissitudes to which the operation of the 
Act of 1844 gave rise, he contended that 
the monetary system as it existed prior to 
the passing of it was safer, under all cir- 
cumstances, than the present one. He 
would endeavour to show how the Bank 
might have acted, if unfettered by the Act 
of 1844 in the two critical periods of dan- 
ger in 1847. In the former of these— 
between January and April—at the com- 
mencement of which they possessed fifteen 
nillions of bullion, they would have looked 
at the causes which produced a gradual 
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diminution of that stock. They would 
have observed that the Continental ex- 
changes were not materially affected; that 
there was no drain in that direction, ex- 
cept for a supply of food; and that the 
principal efflux was towards America for 
that object. Under such circumstances, 
they might have exercised a sound discre- 
tion in not creating alarm or cramping 
commerce by too severe a counteraction of 
the movement of the gold. The severe 
pressure of April might have been avoided; 
and if the alarm and excitement of that 
period had not been created, the subse- 
quent drain to the interior, which prevailed 
from the month of May to the 25th of 
October, might never have existed at all. 
In the second period (after the beginning 
of May), the export of bullion had ceased, 
and the exchanges were in our favour. The 
action upon the gold of the Bank was for 
an internal demand only, and therefore 
the effect of want of confidence, which 
would have best been restored by a readi- 
ness on the part of the Bank to give as- 
sistance to commerce, instead of withhold- 
ing it, as they were compelled to do. He 


therefore had a right to assume that if the 
Bank had been in the same position as 
they were before the Act of 1844, they 


would, by the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion in the employment of all their re- 
sources, and taking a wise view of all 
their liabilities, have passed through the 
period without any shock or danger; 
but in consequence of that Act they were 
reduced to the most miserable exhibition of 
riches and distress which this country ever 
witnessed. This lamentable exhibition 
had occurred twice in one year, and that, 
too, under the joint supervision of the 
Government and the Bank, who had full 
warning of the danger, and were therefore 
not taken by surprise. The Bank and the 
Government had taken charge of the mo- 
netary affairs of the country; with a 
full knowledge derived from the oceur- 
rences in April of the dangerous character 
of the machine which they were working; 
and yet, with all their care and attention, 
within six short months it exploded in their 
hands. Was the House to continue to 
trust to the working of such an instrument, 
even under the wisest management? He 
did not intend to impute any want of skill 
or prudence to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
He believed that no other men would 
have done better in their places. It was 
the system—it was the Act—that was in 
fault. The Ministers had avoided a de- 
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cision upon its merits in this House. | anything to the amount of the precious 
They had transferred the matter to the | metals in the United Kingdom. He 

investigation of a Committee— a Com-| prehended that it only had the effet of 
mittee which some thought might be | causing a separate allocation of them, in. 
of endless duration; but he was inclined | stead of their being concentrated as at pre. 
to believe that Ministers expected that, | sent in the coffers of one bank. The gold 
after a considerable lapse of time, the re-| was now distributed partly in Scotland, 
port of that Committee would lead to some | partly in Ireland, and in other private 
changes in the measure, in such a way as | banks throughout the country; but thathe 
might cover an apparent defeat, and evade | regarded as a disadvantageous state of 
a direct recognition of its fundamental de- | things, as he contended that for all the 
fects. Now, he thought that would be a/ purposes of securing the convertibility of 
course much less satisfactory, even to} the notes it was more advantageous that 
themselves in the end, than at once giving | the Bank of England, as the great central 
some remedy such as that now proposed. | bank of the kingdom, should be in posses. 
He had now attempted to show what was | sion of the bullion, than that it should be 
required as a measure of relief in present | spread throughout the other banks of the 
circumstances; and he hoped and trusted country. If the additional 3,000,000), 
the House would not refuse it. He| that had been thus lodged elsewhere, had 
asked them to place matters in this coun- | been wholly available by the Bank, it would 
try, as regarded trade and commerce, | have placed them in a stronger position to 
in a position of safety. They were, beyond | meet the wants of the commercial com. 
all question or dispute, at present in astate | munity during the late panic. His main 
of great danger; they had hanging over | objection was to that provision of the Act 
them the possible return in a short period | which assigned 14,000,000J. as an impas- 
of renewed commercial distress, with all | sable limit to the credit circulation of the 
its lamentable consequences; and he could! Bank. He was convinced that any such 
tell them that the apprehension of such a! specific limitation would be found ulti- 
result was almost universal, and that it | mately as impracticable as it was unwise, 
was sitting like an incubus on the springs ‘If as had been said, nature abhorred a 
of confidence and eredit. He had still, | vacuum, political economy equally abhorred 
however, great faith in the commercial en-| a maximum. He would not go into any 
terprise and activity of this country. He! further or more minute consideration of 
could not doubt that that commercial ac-/ this question, nor was it his object to pro- 
tivity and enterprise would spring again | pound any theory. He was only asking, 
to the height from which it had so lamen-' for the safety of the commerce of this 
tably fallen; but it would not be under | country, labouring and prostrate as it yet 
the provisions of this Act. He much re- | was, that they should accede to his pro- 
gretted to be compelled to add, that it was | posal of an immediate practical relief. 
not only in this part of the country that/ He asked it for the sake of the in- 
the ill effects of these monetary regula-| dustry of the country —for the sake of 
tions had been experienced. He be-|those manufacturing districts that were 
lieved the representatives from Scotland | now labouring under the severest depres- 
would be able to confirm a belief he/ sion, and which suffered in a peculiar de- 
strongly held, that in that country there | gree from the pressure of this Aet; for 
had also been great dissatisfaction with | without confidence and commercial credit 
the provisions of the Act. He always re-| there was no facility for the export of 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman! ¢oods; and without exports there was no 
(Sir R. Peel) had resolved to interfere} employment for the manufacturer. He 
with the system of banking which had so | asked it on behalf of all the moneyed in- 
long and so beneficially prevailed in Scot-| terest—not of those who had been aceu- 
land. His object, as enunciated by him, was | mulating large fortunes through the vast 
undoubtedly to secure a larger metallic basis | fluctuations in credit and capital caused by 
for our monetary system, by compelling the | this Act—but on behalf of the moneyed 
Scotch and Irish banks to take their part| interest engaged in the commercial and 
of the burden in sustaining that system; | manufacturing industry of the country. 
but he thought there had been a great|He entreated the House to place these 
mistake in that conclusion. He did not| various interests, at least, in that com- 
believe that this compulsory distribution | parative state of safety—indeed, he might 
of gold throughout the country had added | say complete safety—in which they were 
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before the passing of this Act. He 
entreated the House to suspend of this 
Act only so much as might remove the 
sitive restrictions on the amount of 
eredit-paper which might be issued. There 
were many other provisions of great con- 
sequence, Which at present he had no in- 
tention to discuss; but if Parliament should 
consider this whole measure, and deter- 
mine on some new system in place of that 
which now existed, he, for one, would have 
no objection to enter at any time into the 
consideration of it. Refore he conelnded, 
he ought perhaps to remark that with re- 
gard to the first of the Motions which 
he should propose, it might be object- 
ed by some parties that they “were not 
quite satisfied with the conduct of Her 
Majesty's Government—that they were 
not quite prepared to express an opinion 
favourable to the course they had pursued 
in regard to the suspension of the Act. 
Their objection might be, that Government 
should have interfered sooner, and that if 
they had done so much mischief would have 
been averted. He was undoubtedly of opin- 
ion that if that Act had been sooner sus- 
pended, we should have been saved much 
nisery; but at the same time he believed 
that Ministers could not be expected to 
suspend the law till the very last extre- 
nity. As an objection to his second pro- 
Position, it might probably be urged that 
this subject was under investigation be- 
forea Committee, and that that Commit- 
tee would report at no distant time. Of 
course, he could not expect those who en- 
tertained so improbable an opinion to give 
him their vote on the present occasion. 
It might be urged as another objection to 
his Motion, that Parliament being now sit- 
ting, might interfere in any emergency, and 
that Government having already interposed 
to suspend the Act, might be expected to 
do so again, But no reliance should be 
placed on these expectations. They had 
no assurance that the sittings of that 
House might not soon cease, and they 
could not tell whether Government would 
be disposed to take the responsibility of 
again putting aside the Act, while, if they 
did, their interference might again come 
too late. In conclusion, he would say 
that he saw no other course likely to 
secure the present safety of the commerce 
and credit of the country but that which 
he now proposed, and which he hoped 
Would receive the sanction of that House. 
Mk. HASTIE seconded the Motion, 
with a feeling of the strongest conviction 
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of its necessity. It was quite clear, that if 
this Act were permitted to remain, when- 
ever we had any disturbing cause, such as 
a short harvest or a foreign loan, ruin to 
all would be the consequence, unless the 
Government again set aside the law by a sus- 
pension of that Act. Had not the Govern- 
ment stepped in to relieve the monetary 
system of the incubus imposed on it by ar- 
tificial restrictions, no language could de- 
scribe the disastrous results that would 
have followed. But the calamities of last 
year only gave a foretaste of what might 
be expected in coming years if those ab- 
surd and impolitic restrictions were not re- 
moved. Whenever there was a drain of 
bullion expressly for the purpose of im- 
porting from foreign lands food for our 
people, the same thing would occur that 
took place last year. Everywhere there 
would be confusion, distraction, and dis- 
trust. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the effects of the late panic had as yet 
subsided, or that they were limited to this 
country. In the present state of un- 
certainty merchants were afraid to risk 
their capital. So far as the East Indies, 
China, and America were concerned, no 
merchant would come under the usual ac- 
ceptances at six months for the export of 
goods, fearing as they did a recurrence of 
the disasters whieh they had so lately wit- 
nessed. If the Act possessed any utility, 
as those who promoted it would have them 
believe, still he contended there was no 
occasion whatever for its continuance. It 
had in no degree bettered our position. 
Down to 1844, when the Act came into 
operation, the Bank of England had never 
reduced its discounts below 4 per cent. 
The Directors were then told that they 
had nothing to do but as bankers to attend 
to their own business; and therefore, hav- 
ing a large amount of notes in the banking 
department, they naturally and properly 
took steps to turn those balances to the 
best account, by reducing their rate of dis- 
count to 2} per cent. The consequence 
was to bring to the Bank of England all the 
short bills having less than ninety days to 
run, while the brokers discounted the six 
month bills at 23 per cent. This produced 
an extension of credit and that undue 
speculation which succeeded. The Act of 
1844 had done all this, and would do so 
again. When money was plentiful, it ren- 
dered it more abundant; and when money 
was scarce, it aggravated the scarcity. In 
that respect no Act of the Legislature 
could have a more mischievous effect on 
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the commercial interest. The Act of 1844 
created a greater fluctuation in the rate of 
interest than ever existed before. All 
fluctuations in the rate of interest were 
highly detrimental in a commercial country. 
A rise of one-half per cent in the discount 
of the bills circulating in this country to 
the amount of 600,000,000/. a year, was 
a charge of 20,000/. a month on the com- 
mercial interest; but the rise in the rate 
of discount had been not one-half per cent, 
but 3 and even 4 per cent. If anything 
could convince the House of the impolicy 
of the Act of 1844, it was the speech of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in moving for the appointment of 
the Committee. He stated that he had 
seen deputations from various parts of the 
country, and heard the suggestions they 
were prepared to offer by way of remedy, 
some proposing the issue of 4,000,0001. of 
paper, and others an advance by Govern- 
ment on goods hypothecated by merchants; 
but after hearing all their plans, and giv- 
ing his undivided attention to the whole 
subject, he had come to the resolution that 
nothing would do but a suspension of the 
Act itself. Such was the magic of that 
suspension that cashboxes which had been 
locked up, containing large amounts of 
notes, were immediately opened, confidence 
was restored, and not more than 400,0001. 
was required from the Bank of England. 
Nothing could be more condemnatory of 
an Act, which had already proved well 
nigh the total destruction of credit, and 
the continued operation of which would 
involve the ruin of half the commercial 
classes in the country. He had great plea- 
sure in seconding the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman at 
the outset of his speech stated truly, 
that although it might be somewhat 
inconvenient to listen to two speeches 
from him, yet the two portions of his Mo- 
tion were nevertheless perfectly distinct in 
their nature, and had not necessarily any 
connexion with each other. Certainly no 
person reading his resolutions could en- 
tertain any doubt on this subject. One of 
his propositions is an expression of ap- 
proval of the course which the Government 
took in October last; and the other pledges 
the House to an opinion that the Act of 
1844 and the Act of 1845, for regulat- 
ing the issue of bank notes in the United 
Kingdom, should forthwith be suspended. 
No doubt it is perfectly possible that 
we may have been right in suspending 
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the Act in October, and yet it migh 
be wrong to suspend it now; on th 
other hand, we may be blamed for what 
we did then, and nevertheless it my 
be right to suspend the Act now. I shall 
however, follow the course of the 4; f 
hon. Gentleman, and refer to both resolu. 
tions in one speech, because I think jt 
would not be expedient to have a separate 
discussion on each. The right hon, Gen. 
tleman said that we evaded the discussion 
of this subject on a former occasion, I really 
don’t know what he meant by that assertion, 
because we certainly gave the fairest Op- 
portunity for discussion when this subject 
was last under the consideration of the 
House. 1 stated at considerable length 
greater, I am afraid, than the House was 
disposed to think altogether agreeable—the 
views which the Government entertained, 
and I invited discussion on the subject. 
For three nights was the question debated 
—twenty-two Gentlemen expressed their 
opinions upon it—and simply from the w- 
willingness of other parties to speak, the 
discussion was brought to a close. The 
debate might have gone on to any 
length to which hon, Gentlemen were wil- 
ling to prolong it. With regard to the 
resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
expressing approbation of the conduct of 
the Government, of course I cannot say 
that we were wrong in what we did. My 
opinion at the time was, that we were 
right; and, upon subsequent reflection, | 
remain of the opinion, that, in the cir- 
cumstances. in which the country was 
then placed, the course we adopted was 
the proper one. We did not, and do not, 
think it necessary to ask for any expression 
of approval of our conduct. During the 
former discussion on the question, n0 
person blamed the conduct of the Goven- 
ment. So far as I remember, during the 
whole of the debate many hon. Gentlemen 
expressed their approbation of what we 
did; but no one blamed us. I might ask, 
then, Quis vituperavit? We were per 
fectly content with that general opinion, 
and do not seek any more formal expres 
sion of approbation from the House. If 
it should be thought necessary to pr 
nounce the approbation expressed in the 
first resolution, we of course shall receive 
it with gratitude; at all events, I cannot 
oppose a resolution approving what the 
Government has done. With regard to 
the second resolution, I cannot express 
the same opinion. I think it an ill 
timed and in some respects a mischievous 
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resolition. I consider it would have been 
sdvisable not to move it. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not persist in his Mo- 
tin. If the right hon. Gentleman with- 
draws the second, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be well content that he should 
withdraw both his resolutions together; 
and I will not complain of his not persist- 
ing in his approbation of our conduct. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
suspend the Acts of 1844 and 1845, that 
is, those laws under which the issue of 
bank notes throughout the country is at 
present regulated. That suspension may 
of course be either temporary or perma- 
nent, The right hon. Gentleman left us 
in doubt which of the two he intended. 
Taking them separately, it does not seem 
to me that the slightest case has been 
made out by the right hon. Gentleman for 
atemporary suspension. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated very fairly that the 
alarm both in April and October last arose 
from the state of the reserve in the Bank 
of England. I entirely concur with him 
in that opinion. I believe that in April the 
restrictive measures which the Bank took 
were rendered necessary by the low state of 
the reserve; and although the alarm and 


failures which took place in August and 
September, were, as I formerly stated, 
neither eaused by the conduct of the Bank 
of England nor by the operation of the 
Act of 1844, still, a larger reserve in the 
Bank might have rendered the issue of the 


letter of October 25 unnecessary. I do 
not wish to advance any controvertible 
position; but there can be very little doubt 
that the commercial distress was caused to 
agreat extent by the want of that accom- 
modation in the shape of discounts which 
the merchants had previously enjoyed. 
There was a great abstraction of floating 
capital, partly for the purchase of food and 
partly for the construction of railways, and 
to that extent the available means of dis- 
count had been curtailed. In the course of 
the autumn more than one bill-broker either 
stopped payment or suspended operations, 
and the consequence was that demands 
for discounts were made on the Bank of 
England, quite unexampled in former 
years. The amount of bills discounted by 
the Bank of England in October last was 
double that of October preceding. In the 
two or three months previous to October 
thé Bank of England increased the accom- 
modation to the public to the extent of be- 
tween 6,000,0002. and 7,000,0002.; they 
reduced their reserve to the point stated 
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by the right hon. Gentleman; and great 
apprehension prevailed on the part of the 
London bankers and other parties that the 
Bank of England would no longer be able 
to extend to them further accommoda- 
tion. In that state of things they appre- 
hended that discounts could neither be had 
at the Bank of England nor from the bill- 
brokers. A panic was thus produced by 
the low state of their reserve; and the real 
effect of the letter of the 25th of October 
was to place the Bank of England in the 
same position as if there had been a larger 
reserve. Confidence was restored, parties 
believing that they could obtain assistance 
from the Bank if they asked it. In point 
of fact they did not want it, the whole 
amount of assistance asked for being under 
400,000/7. I do not mean to blame the 
Bank for reducing its reserve, or say that 
parties were justified in looking to the Bank 
for assistance. I wish to avoid all points 
which can be disputed; all I say is—and 
that, I believe, no one is disposed to 
deny—that it was owing to the low state 
of the reserve that apprehension was en- 
tertained. Now, what is the state of 
the reserve at the present moment? Ac- 
cording to the return which appeared in 
the Gazette last Friday, the notes and coin 
amounted to 8,685,0001. I received just 
before coming into the House the weekly 
account sent into the Treasury on Thurs- 
day, which appears in the Gazette on 
Friday, and | find from that statement 
that on Saturday last the notes and coin 
amounted to 9,686,000/. The most timid 
merchant—the most timid man in England, 
can be under no apprehension that the 
Bank will be unable to meet any demand 
that can be made upon it. Though very 
slowly, yet I believe trade and commerce 
are gradually reviving, and there is no 
probability of any demand being made 
which a much lower reserve would not be 
able to meet. There cannot, therefore, 
be the slightest need of any temporary 
suspension. The Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman first stood for the 14th of De- 
cember. If there had been a very low 
reserve, great pressure, and an improba- 
bility of the Bank being able to meet 
the demands upon it, there might have 
been at that time some cause for moving 
such a resolution as this. On the 18th 
of December, however, before Parliament’ 
separated, the Bank had a reserve of 
eight millions and a quarter; and I think 
it wili not be said that there was even 
then any probability of any immediate 
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demand for bullion; but certainly at the 
present time, with a reserve of above 
9,600,000. in its coffers, we cannot con- 
template the possibility of any demand 
upon the Bank which it would not be 
perfectly able to meet. If such a case 
should arise, it is competent to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to come to Parliament 
and to ask for such powers as _ they 
may think necessary; and if they did 
not do so, it would be competent to the 
right hon. Member for Stamford, or any 
other Member of this House, if they 
thought fit, to move resolutions condem- 
natory of the course pursued by the 
Government. I think, then, that not 
the slightest case has been out for the 
temporary suspension of the Acts of 1844 
and 1845, and that there is no need to call 
upon the Government to provide against a 
danger which appears to be of the most pro- 
blematical character. But the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated more than a mere 
temporary suspension of these Acts; and 
I must say, I think it would have been 
much better if he had moved at once for 
the repeal of the Acts, instead of asking for 
a permanent suspension, which, if it means 
anything, means repeal. I think he ought 
at least to have moved for the repeal of so 
much of the Acts as he conceived ought 
not to remain the permanent law of the 
land; but under the guise of suspension 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes a virtual 
repeal of the law. I must say that to 
move for a virtual repeal of the existing 
currency laws, when a Committee which 
was unanimously appointed by the House 
to inquire into the operations of those 
laws, and to consider whether any altera- 
tions or amendments should be made in 
them, is at this moment pursuing its in- 
vestigations, appears to me to be a course 
which completely stultifies the proceedings 
of the House. In our schoolboy days we 
read of a judge who decided first and heard 
the case afterwards; and this seems to be 
pretty nearly the course proposed to be 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Many Gentlemen consider that alterations 
may be made in these Acts with advantage; 
but various opinions are entertained on the 
subject, and various amendments in them 
have been suggested. I may here observe, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
* was in error when he stated that numerous 
deputations have waited upon the Govern- 
ment to recommend amendments in the 
law. The fact is that we received only 
two deputations—one from Liverpool, and 
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the other from Birmingham. The opinions 
entertained with reference to the roper 
substitute for the Acts of 1844 and 1845 
differ most widely. The right hon. Mem. 
ber for Stamford might be satisfied with the 
mere suspension of those Acts; but I see an 
hon. Gentleman near him, who, I believe, 
would consider that no substantial benef 
was gained unless we meddled with the 
Act of 1819. It has been said that the 
Act of 1844 was the necessary complement 
of the Act of 1819; and that opinion js 
entertained by many Gentlemen, who con. 
sider that unless we repeal the Act of 1819 
as well as the Act of 1844, we shall effect 
no substantial good. The Committee to 
which I have referred, and which was re. 
cently appointed by the House, comprises 
Gentlemen entertaining various shades of 
opinion on this question; and I hope that 
from their inquiries we shall obtain much 
valuable information; but the right hon, 
Gentleman calls upon us before we re. 
ceive that information—before we know 
even what the facts are in many respects 
—to decide the matter at once. Of 


course the right hon. Gentleman will fol- 
low up this Motion by another to rescind 
the resolution of the House under which 
that Committee was appointed; for it would 


be a useless waste of labour for that Com- 
mittee to continue their inquiries when 
the House had adopted a decision which 
would render them useless. The right hon. 
Gentleman observed that it was essential 
that we should know correctly what was 
the state of the Bank of England at the 
period which has been referred to, and for 
some time previously — that we should 
know what had been the conduct of the 
Bank, and its position, during the preced- 
ing eighteen months. Well, before the 
Committee we are to examine the Gover- 
nor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England; and I doubt not that we shall 
obtain, from those able and _ intelligent 
Gentlemen a full and complete statement 
of the conduct of the Bank for years back. 
But, when it is admitted that these dis- 
closures are necessary, in order to enable 
us to form a just opinion of the conduct of 
the Bank, and of the value of the Acts of 
1844 and 1845, it does appear a most pre- 
mature proceeding to call upon the House 
to come to a decision upon those subjects 
before we are in possession of this infor- 
mation. The right hon. Gentleman sta 

that he was very anxious to avoid a general 
discussion on the currency, and upon that 
point I entirely agree with him; for J 
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think, to use his own metaphor, that to | 
commence @ discussion upon that subject 
at this period of the Session would be to} 
embark upon an ocean in which I know not 
where we should find a haven or reach a 
shore. If the discussion on the currency 
had been continued before Christmas, no 

rticular inconvenience might have been 
oeeasioned, for at that time there was no 
heavy pressure of business; but now, when 
it is absolutely necessary that public bu- | 
siness should be proceeded with, very great 
inconvenience would be occasioned by a 
currency debate, which might be protract- 
ed, as currency debates usually are, for 
four or five nights. | 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) makes his finan- | 
cial statement; the time has arrived when 
the estimates must be voted, and when the | 
proposals of the Government with respect 
to taxation must be submitted to the 
House; and it is most important that we 
should proceed with this business without 
delay. I do hope, therefore, that the 
House will not encourage the commence- 
ment of along debate on the subject of the 
currency. There are, however, one or two 
points in the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to which I wish to advert, merely 





to correct any misapprehension which may 





exist with respect to them. He has said, 
that the promoters of the Acts of 1844) 
and 1845 blamed the Bank for having re- | 
duced the rate of discount to 24 per cent 
in 1844, I do not know who the pro- 
moters of those measures are to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman referred; for, to the 
best of my recollection, none of the pro- 
moters of the Acts of 1844 and 1845 did 
blame the Bank on that ground. I know | 
that several opponents of the measures have , 
laid down the doctrine that the Bank ought | 
at all times, and under all circumstances, | 
to discount at one uniform rate. That po- | 
sition is maintained certainly by one great 
authority on monetary matters, who is op- 
posed to the Act of 1844, and is not main- 
tained, so far as I know, by those who sup- 
ported it. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
blame persons for holding such extrava- 
gant opinions, if he will but at least 
let him put the blame upon the right 
shoulders, The right hon. Gentleman 
also stated, that the effect of the Acts 
of 1844 and 1845 was to entail upon the 
country bankers in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the necessity of holding from 
3,000,0002. to 4,000, 0002. of gold. Now 
this was not the case. Those measures 
did not entail upon the country banks of 
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England the necessity of holding a sin- 
gle additional sovereign. An issue of 


'8,000,0007. was given to the English 


bankers, without the necessity of holding 
a single pound more than they did before. 
Nor did those measures entail upon the 
bankers of Ireland the necessity of holding 
a single sovereign more than they pre- 
viously did. Why, last October the circu- 
lation in Ireland was actually 1,000,000/. 
below its authorised amount. The Irish 


|banks might, last autumn, have issued 


notes to the amount of 1,000,000/. more 
than were actually in circulation, if it had 


| been necessary to meet the wants of the 


country, without the slightest deviation 
from the Act of 1845, and without hold- 
ing a single additional pound. With re- 
gard to Scotland, the case was, no doubt, 
The actual circulation of the 
Scotch banks, last autumn, was higher 
than the authorised circulation by about 
470,000/., and they were under the obli- 
gation of holding gold to this amount. 
The real fact was, then, that at that 
time it was only necessary, in the three 
countries, that an additional sum of less 
than 500,000/. in gold should be held 
by the bankers, under the requirements of 
the existing law. The right hon. Member 
for Stamford (Mr. Herries), also stated 
that I had said that there had been no 
great diminution of the circulation at the 
time when my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Mr. F. T. Baring) 
said, that there had been a great diminu- 
tion of the circulation. Now, substituting 
for the expression ‘‘ circulation,” the ex- 
pression which I think ought to be used, 
namely, ‘‘ notes with the public,”’ it is true 
that I did state, that in the course of the 
last autumn there was no great diminution 
of notes with the public, but on the con- 
trary a slight increase. But that was not 
the period to which my right hon. Friend 
referred. What he said was, that between 
August, 1846, and April, 1847, there was a 
diminution of 9,000,0002. of bullion, and no 
diminution of notes with the public, while 
under the operation of the law there ought 
to have been a diminution. My right 
hon. Friend’s remark applied to the au- 
tumn of 1846 and the spring of 1847, 
while my observations applied to the au- 
tumn of 1847, so that we were referring 
to totally different periods. I thought it 
my duty to notice these two or three 
points, because I wish the House not to 
remain under any misapprehension as to 
the facts. With regard to any general 
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discussion of the currency, I do not think|the late Parliament had treated the peti. 
this is the time when we ought to enter | tion of the merchants of the city of London, 
upon such a debate. I have stated my | which was presented by his hon. Friend the 
opinions on that subject at great length on | Member for Huntingdon in June last, That 
former occasions, and I do not now wish to | petition pointed out the dangerous position 
obtrude them again upon the House. I} in which this country was placed; but did 
think the right hon. Gentleman has made | Parliament listen to it? No such thing, 
out no case whatever for the temporary | And what ground had the commercial and 
suspension of the Acts of 1844 and / manufacturing interest for supposing that 
1845; and the House will have a future| this Parliament would pay more attep. 
opportunity, when they have all the facts; tion to any representations they might 
of the case before them, of judging calmly | make? The third objection of the Chap. 
and deliberately upon the more permanent | cellor of the Exchequer was founded on 
operation of those measures. the fact that a Committee of this House 

AtperMAN THOMPSON said, that, if! was now sitting to inquire into the opera 
he correctly understood the argument of tion of the currency laws. He hoped he 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor | was not divulging the secrets of the Com. 
of the Exchequer, he rested his opposition | mittee of which he was a Member, when 
to this Motion upon three points, namely, | he stated that it met on the 4th of 
that the present condition of the Bank of | February; he was speaking on the 17th 
England, as compared with its condition in| of February, and they had examined two 
October last, was so improved, and there | witnesses! Considering what the suffer. 
being no appearance of pressure, there could | ing of the country had been, and still was, 
be no danger of any difficulty inthat quarter; | did they think it would satisfy the coun. 
his second objection to this Motion was, | try to wait for the report of that Com. 
that Parliament was sitting; and thirdly, | mittee? He would say, that if the House 
that a Committee of the House had been | of Commons entertained any such expecta- 
appointed to inquire into the cause of the} tion, he was afraid it would end in bitter 
commercial distress which prevailed in the | disappointment; and he would further say, 
country. With regard to the first state-| that those who had the opportunity of wit- 
ment, namely, the improved condition of the 'nessing the calamities that had taken place, 
Bank, he had the satisfaction of entirely! could come to no other conclusion than 
agreeing with the right hon. Gentleman; | this—that it was utterly impossible for this 
but he begged to be permitted to remind | country to endure a second time such 4 
the right hon. Gentleman what the condi-| financial pressure on its mercantile and 
tion of the Bank of England was about | manufacturing interests. It was impossi- 
this time last year. He would remind the! ble for any man who was acquainted with 
right hon. Gentleman that the bullion in | the state of the country to think that they 
the Bank of England in January, 1847, | could go through, in the year 1848, the 
was within a mere trifle of 15,000,000/.;| same trial as they had to encounter in 
that the reserve on the banking account | 1847. The right hon. Member for Stam- 
was upwards of 8,000,000/.; and by the! ford had told them that during the pres- 
month of April, the bullion was reduced to | sure of last year, 220 houses had failed, 
the extent of 5,000,000/., and the reserve whose obligations amounted to 30,000,000. 
to the extent of 6,000,000/. It might) But, though we knew how many houses 
be said that at this present time there | had fallen, we did not know how many had 
was no prospect of an export of bullion, | been ruined. At no former period in the 
or an unusual importation of corn; but! history of this country had the loss of capi- 
that, in his humble opinion, was not a/ tal been so great. It had been truly re- 
sufficient answer. He might ask the right | marked by the hon. Member for Paisley, 
hon. Gentleman if he felt perfect security| that the trade between this country and 
with regard to the state of Italy and/ India—one of the greatest and most im- 
France? Might not Europe be so involved | portant branches of our commerce—had 
in war and strife as to cause a large drain | been laid prostrate. There was no longer 
upon the bullion in the Bank of England?! an adequate capital in India to carry on 
Therefore they could not trust to such ar-| the great commercial transactions of that 
guments as the right hon. Gentleman had | empire. Bills to the amount of 7,000,000. 
used. With regard to the other point,|or 8,000,000/. had been returned upon 
namely, that Parliament is sitting, he would | Caleutta. Without the intervention of the 
remind the House of the manner in which | East India Company, the produce of India 
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could not be sent forward to England. 
The right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told the House that 
there was certainly a great deal of pres- 
sure in the commercial world last autumn, 
but that the pressure was caused princi- 
pally by the failure of the large bill-brokers, 
which failure cut off the resources of all 
the houses that depended upon their dis- 
counts for the carrying on of their trade. 
He would, however, remind those hon. 
Gentlemen who happened to be in town 
last November, that the failures and em- 
barrassments were not confined to the bill- 
brokers and their customers. He would 
ask hon. Gentlemen if the alarm was not 
so general—if the rate of discount was not 
so wide—that there were few establish- 
ments, bankers as well as others, whose 
credit was not then labouring under great 
suspicion? They could hardly pass the 
corner of a street without hearing doubts 
thrown upon the solvency of the first houses 
in the world. At that time it was ut- 
terly impossible to negotiate bills upon fo- 
reign countries drawn against actual ship- 
ments of produce. Bank notes could not 
be found wherewith to cash these bills. 
Parties said, ‘‘ We will take your bill, but 
we have no bank notes to pay for it. If you 


can wait for fourteen days, we will endeavour 


to accommodate you.’’ And what was the 
feeling on the Continent with respect to the 
state of things in England? Foreigners be- 
lieved that all London was bankrupt. Those 
who owed money to parties in this country 
would not remit; they would not go into 
the market and purchase bills on England, 
as they would gladly have done under or- 
dinary cireumstances; they expected that 
the parties upon whom the bills were 
drawn might be bankrupt before their ac- 
ceptances reached maturity. What was 
the state of things at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne? But for the prudent intervention 
of one excellent individual, whom he 
(Mr. Alderman Thompson) was proud 
to acknowledge as a personal friend, 
Mr. Grote, the manager of the branch 
bank, the whole town of Newcastle, and 
the densely populated district by which it 
was surrounded, would have been in a state 
of barter in less than twenty-four hours. 
He very much doubted whether the peace 
of the district could have been preserved 
under such circumstances. What was the 
state of the whole country from the east to 
the west? In Liverpool, in Manchester, 
in Yorkshire, discounts were as difficult to 
Procure as they were in London. And 


& 
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what was the cause of all this difficulty ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had told 
them to-night—although the right hon. 
Gentleman had used other and’ contrary 
language on a former occasion—that he 
did not attribute the commercial crisis of 
1847 either to the conduct of the Bank of 
England, or to the operation of the Act of 
1844. Then to what cause or causes did 
the right hon. Gentleman attribute the 
fearful crash? The right hon. Gentleman 
was of opinion that it was owing mainly 
to speculation and miscalculation. In 
answer to the deputation from Newcastle, 
who waited upon him at his seat in York- 
shire, the right hon. Gentleman said there 
were plenty of bank notes in the country— 
that there was no scarcity of money for 
the legitimate purposes of trade. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not have fore- 
seen the extent of the mischief which ac- 
tually occurred between the 23rd of Sep- 
tember (the day the deputation waited 
upon him), and the 23rd of October, or he 
would never have made such an observa- 
tion. No; the right hon. Gentleman 
never dreamt of a necessity for writing 
the letter to the Bank of England. 
He entirely subscribed to the necessity 
which then called for so decided a step 
on the part of the Government. The 
letter had the immediate effect of stopping 
the alarm, and mitigating the pressure of 
the panic. Money at the present time was 
abundant, and might be had on good se- 
curity, on very easy terms. And yet 
the public were actually in possession of 
2,000,0002. less of notes now, than they 
were on the 25th of last October—when 
every one expected ruin in consequence 
of the difficulty in obtaining discounts. 
One solution to this apparent anomaly 
readily presented itself—panic and alarm 
caused the hoarding of gold and notes 
to the extent of 6,000,0007. The in- 
crease in the issue of notes by the 
Bank of England, between the 25th of 
September and the 30th of October, 1847, 
amounted to 2,754,000/.; within the same 
period there had been an increase in the 
gold in the issue department to the ex- 
tent of 2,202,000/., making a total of 
4,956,0007. With all that money in the 
Bank, and in the hands of the public, bills 
at long dates could not be discounted under 
17 or 18 percent. Merchants holding eight 
and ten months’ bills on India and China, 
would cheerfully have paid even higher rates 
than 18 per cent; but they could not raise 
money on such long-dated paper at any 
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rate. In such a state of things, all calcu- 
lations of profit and loss were necessarily 
put aside; and the enormous losses en- 
tailed by these high rates of discount were 
not all the merchants had to contend with. 
As the value of money increased, as the 
rates of discounts rose, the value of all 
kinds of produce fell. With regard to the 
charge of speculation, he would beg to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that, with the ex- 
ception of the single article of sugar, there 
had been an almost total absence of specu- 
lation. And there was a special reason for 
that. The House would recollect that an 


alteration had been made in the duty upon | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 


sugar. 
in bringing forward his measure for the 
alteration of the duty, told the House that 
the consumption of sugars could be im- 
mensely increased in this country. An 
opinion to that effect, coming from so high 
an authority, induced merchants to import 
more largely than they would otherwise 
have done. Then with regard to the spe- 
culations in corn. In the early part of 
1847, the Government were themselves 
importers. He did not blame them for 


taking that step—it was forced upon them. 
Every week during that period, hon. Mem- 


bers were getting up in the House and 
asking why the ships of war were not 
pressed into the corn trade. Some hon. 
Gentlemen asked whether Ministers were 
not prepared to offer a bounty on the 
importation of bread-stuffs. Then, had 
they not a day of public humiliation—the 
general fast? All these circumstances led 
merchants to embark their capital, and 
apply their energies to the corn trade. 
They ransacked the whole world for grain, 
and they saved this country and a portion 
of the Continent from the horrors of fa- 
mine. Instead of being abused and stig- 
matised as speculators and miscalculators, 
those merchants were entitled to the gra- 
titude of the country. The average price 
of wheat in London in the month of May 
was 105s.; in August it had fallen to 51s. 
per quarter. What calculation could have 
availed against so sudden and so unexpect- 
edachange? He did not consider any man 
to be a speculator who was an importer of 
goods. That was the legitimate enterprise 
of merchants—that was not speculation. 
The man who went into the market and 
bought up articles of general and neces- 
sary consumption, in order to raise prices, 
was a speculator, The merchants who 
imported the corn, calculating upon the 
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market prices, and the probability of 
their still continuing to range high, did 
not deserve that name. Theirs was , 
legitimate commercial enterprise, and jt 
was not right to stigmatise them 4s 
speculators. The House had been told 
by the promoters of the Bill of 1844 
that, although it might not have the effect 
of preventing commercial panics, it would 
certainly mitigate their effects. He took 
no blame to himself for the Bill of 1844 
He was one of the few Members who Op- 
posed the Bill; and at the time of its pass- 
ing, he offered his humble but sincere 
opinion that it would prove a mischievous 
measure. He was then told that as the 
bullion came in, the Bank would increase 
its issues; and that as the bullion went 
out, the Bank would contract its issues; 
and that the foreign exchanges would 
be rendered more steady, and that dis. 
counts would be maintained at a more 
uniform rate. Experience had proved 
the impracticability of the measure, and 
the complete fallacy of such predictions, 
Under the operation of the Bill, dis- 
counts had varied from two to twelve 
per cent. Under the operation of the 
Bill the country had encountered the 
evil of adverse foreign exchanges, coupled 
with increased discounts and panic at 
home. Experience had shown that it 
would be utterly impossible to maintain the 
Bill in its integrity. The promoters of the 
Bill told the House that after the measure 
became law, the Bank Directors had only 
to raise the rate of interest, and they 
would at once stop the efflux of bullion 
and lessen the demand for discounts. But 
experience had proved that the more the 
Bank raised the rate of interest, the more 
widely-spread were the dismay and alarm, 
and the public procured notes in larger 
quantities and sooner than they would other- 
wise have required them. Hence the rais- 
ing the rate of interest increased the de- 
mand for discounts. He had alluded to 


‘the state of eredit in this country during 


the months of September and October last, 
and he had told the House the opinions 
held on the Continent with regard to the 
then existing state of England. By the 
permission of the House he would read 
them the opinion then entertained and ex- 

ressed by the people of the United States. 
[The hon. Gentleman read an article from 
the New York Herald of November 20, to 
the effect that the scarcity of provisions 
and subsequent ‘panic in England, had 
thrown into the hands of the American 
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Government that supremacy which they 
had long been striving for—that the re- 
sources of England were nothing as com- 

red to those of the United States—that 
the pressure for money in England would 
revolutionise the Government, destroy the 
nobility, and work out organic changes in 
the state of society. It concluded by stat- 
ing that the manufacturers of the United 
States were never in a more prosperous 
condition.] What was the state of public 
credit at that period? Exchequer-bills were 
at the enormous discount of 40 per cent, and 
continued so for some time. On Tuesday, 
the 5th of October, the difference in the price 
of Consols for money and Consols for ac- 
count indicated a rate of interest equal to 
50 per cent per annum. He might not 
consider it absolutely necessary to repeal 
the whole of the Bill, but he was anxious 
that the House should go into Committee 
on the Bill. He should like to see the 
House strike out that portion of the Bill 
which limited the discretional issue to 
14,000,0007.; and he was anxious also to 
strike out the clause which limited the 
amount of silver coin upon which notes can 
be issued. He was entirely opposed to the 
doctrines of what had been termed a do- 
Domestie currency, in 


mestic currency. 
his opinion, was only another name for a 


depreciated currency. As in Russia they 
had their silver and paper roubles, so we 
in England should have our Bank of Eng- 
land notes, payable in gold at the rate of 
3. 17s. 103d. per ounce, and another kind 
of note payable in nothing at all. To the 
latter sort of currency he was decidedly 
opposed; but he had heard no valid reason 
uged against the right of the Bank Di- 
rectors to issue what amouut of notes they 
thought proper on the security of silver. 
The circulating medium of the Continent 
is silver; and when the exchanges are un- 
favourable to this country, the Bank first 
losses its silver, and then the gold follows. 
this opinion an increased stock of silver 
would act as a protection to the gold. 
With respect to the issues of the country 
bankers, in spite of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—in defiance of his threatening 
cireular—he could tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that that part of the Act of 1844 
was evaded, and would be evaded if the 
vant of a sufficient circulating medium in the 
country required it. In conclusion, he would 
implore the House to adopt the resolution 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Herries), and 
uot allow the credit and character of the 
‘ommercial interests of this country—in- 
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terests which he had always looked upon 
as of the highest importance—to be stillied 
by an obstinate adherence to a policy which 
had already proved so mischievous. 

Mr. W. BROWN: I never rose to ad- 
dress the House with more anxiety, con- 
sidering the great importance of the sub- 
ject, and how much the prosperity of the 
nation depends on having our monetary 
affairs well managed. I am, however, en- 
couraged to offer my opinion from the na- 
ture of my pursuits in life, for the last forty- 
seven years having been more or less con- 
nected with business and money transac- 
tions, which have naturally turned my at- 
tention to those subjects. Although I am 
not so presumptuous as to think that the 
views I entertain must necessarily be right, 
and those of Gentlemen who differ with me 
wrong, still I feel a deep interest in our 
monetary affairs being well managed, as 
anything and everything that prevents dis- 
turbance in them is not only a benefit to the 
merchants, but to every individual in the 
country. It is therefore most important, 
as far as it is practicable, to prevent those 
extreme fluctuations, and to mitigate the in- 
tensity of those panics, which too frequent- 
ly occur; but I do not believe that in any 
active, enterprising, commercial country it 
is possible to prevent them altogether. 
The famine was certainly the primary cause 
of our distress: it was one of those dispensa- 
tions of Providence which no human fore- 
sight or prudence could control, and which 
has drawn from us 33,000,0001. to buy food 
from other countries to relieve the suffer- 
ings of astarving people. But it was the 
means of affording an additional proof of 
the advantage of commercial freedom, for 
the merchants would not have dared, with 
the risk of ruin to themselves, to have 
ransacked every quarter of the globe for 
supplies, if a high fixed duty or sliding- 
scale had been added to the risks of a 
falling market. In addition to this there 
was the great demand for money for the 
railroads, which raised its value so much 
as to bring down many houses depend- 
ing on discounts which could not be ob- 
tained. Some of these must sooner or 
later have fallen; but the more those mis- 
fortunes could have been spread over time, 
the less severe they would have been on 
the general trade of the country, and less 
injurious to solvent houses, many of whom 
have made sacrifices to sustain themselves 
that have all but brought them to the 
verge of bankruptey. Then comes the 
Bill of 1844. Ido not attribute to it, as 
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many do, all the guilt of its being the sole 
cause of our sufferings; but its promoters 
thought it would do everything for us, as 
may be seen by reference to their speeches 
in Hansard at the time it was under dis- 
cussion. It was to be ballast for the com- 
mercial ship; but to the period of the 
money pressure it was a dead letter, Any 
frail bark can get along with safety in a 
glass smooth sea; but we want a vessel 
that can breast the storm and ride out a 
gale of wind in safety; but the Bill of 
1844 foundered the very first sea that 
struck it. What has it done forus? It 
has not prevented imprudent speculations 
in railroads to a frightful extent: although 
some of these are valuable acquisitions to 
the country, others are as worthless as 
the South Sea bubble of 1721. It has not 
equalised the price of money; that has been 
lower and higher since its enactment than 
in modern times. I have obtained the rate 


of interest charged in the London money 
market every year since 1824; and if this 
is any criterion to judge of the severity of 
the pressure (which I think it is), taking 
the years of the greatest difficulty, they 
stand thus:—1825, lowest rate 34 per 
cent, highest 43, difference 1 per cent; 


1832, lowest rate 2?, highest 4 per cent, 
difference 1} per cent; 1837, lowest rate 
3}, highest 53, difference 2} per cent; 
1839, lowest rate 33, highest 63, dif- 
ference 23. Now, let us look at last 
year, the lowest rate being 37, the 
highest 10 per cent; but in addition 
to this 10 per cent, there was in many 
cases a commission charged, making the 
interest equal to from 15 to 20 per cent; 
and at two periods, April and October, dis- 
counts to any extent worth notice could 
not be obtained at all on the very best de- 
scription of paper. I think you will agree 
with me that we have encountered one of 
the most disastrous panics on record, for 
the price of money proves it to be so; and 
many of the most practical and indepen- 
dent men I know agree with me in con- 
sidering it greatly aggravated by the Bill of 
1844. Was not the discount branch of 
the Bank of England on the very verge of 
stopping payment on the 25th of October, 
when the Government letter was sent to 
their relief? And that letter virtually an- 
nulled end condemned the Bill of 1844. 
Without this guarantee of indemnity, the 
bank of discount had it not in its power 
to draw one sovereign from its copartner 
the bank of issue, under the same roof, 
without cancelling an equal amount of 
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notes, although there was upwards of 
7,000,0007. in its vaults. On all former 
occasions, an export of seven to ten mil. 
lions of specie was found sufficient to pay 
off foreign balances and turn the e¢. 
changes in our favour. The very constgr. 
nation that this Bill produced by its iro 
rule—its arbitrary maximum — when it 
was found to begin to act on the money 
market—without the power in any quarter 
to relax it or give relief unless by violating 
an Act of Parliament—made bad worse, 
I cannot see where this Bill has a single 
redeeming feature: it puts an unnecgs- 
sary shackle on commercial freedom, and it 
has induced very extensive hoarding. Hon, 
Gentlemen may not understand why hoard. 
ing took place to so great an extent as 
has been stated when all was tranquillity 
at home. Merchants, who in the course of 
their dealings were passing bills through 
their hands, when any want of confidence 
in those bills being paid at maturity took 
place, found it necessary for them not 
only to see that they had available means 
to pay their own engagements, but to re 
tire any bills of others that might be 
thrown back on them dishonoured. I have 
little doubt that 1,000,0007. to 1,500,000. 
in Liverpool alone was held back from the 
ordinary pursuits of trade to meet those 
contingencies; and Bank of England notes 
answered this purpose so long as we had 
no internal disturbances; but events might 
have arisen that they could not answer at 
all. A million or two handed over from the 
issuing department to the banking depart- 
ment, in time to have enabled it to discount 
all good legitimate paper at a fixed priee, 
would have greatly decreased the intensity 
of the panic, and allowed export orders to 
be more freely executed, which, until the 
Government came forward, were almost 
at a dead lock. By their letter, bills of 
an unquestionable character were made 
available, which for some time previous 
were literally useless: without this relief 
some most respectable houses must have 
stopped; we would have had something 
like a national bankruptcy. Although 
failures and much want of confidence would 
have taken plaee, my firm conviction 
the Bill, without forewarning men of 
danger, and making them cautious, only 
lulled them into the fatal security that 1 
would keep all right and prevent eredit 
from being shaken, as it would secure the 
convertibility of bank notes into soverelgns. 
But let me ask, would that have prevent 
the utmost consternation and incre 
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distress, if the bank of discount had been 


so far pressed as not to be able to meet 
the checks of its depositors? And such 
would have been the case—as 11,000,0001. 
of their capital was lent to Government, 
3,000,0007. locked up in the bank of 
sue, and the other public securities they 
held could not have been made available 
in time to meet the exigency without an 
‘ gnormous sacrifice, if they could have 
been sold at all—had not the Government 
letter restored confidence, so that the funds 
immediately rose, the demand for discounts 
rapidly decreased, and the hoarded money 
was let loose. Can we want further proof 
of the injurious effects of the Bill of 1544 ? 
I see nothing to shake my confidence in 
perfect freedom in banking with secured 
convertibility ; and I entertain strong 
doubts of the advantages of a great banking 
concern like that of the Bank of England, 
which, by the way, I think, is very unfairly 
expected to serve two masters with dif- 
ferent and conflicting interests—the stock- 
holders and the public—and to hold gold 
to meet the reserves of other banks 
of issue, without having the profit of 
their circulation, But its standing and 


position are such, and so bound up with 


the feelings and opinions of the nation, 
that it is now of no use discussing its 
digibility or ineligibility. There it is, 
guarded by special privileges; and it ought 
to be made the most efficient instrument 
possible for public good. But the Bill of 
1844 has relieved the Bank from all re- 
sponsibility as to their being the conserva- 
tors of public credit ; they now stand in 
the position of a private bank, and ‘have 
ouly to consult the interest of their stock- 
holders. When the interest of money 
materially advanced before the Govern- 
. Ment letter made its appearance, there 
was no danger to the Bank in discounting 
freely all the good business paper that 
dfiered; for the pressure was to pay bills 
that were due, and not for new operations 
—80 that if bank notes went out at one 
door, they came in at another. Unques- 
tionably the Bank Act of 1819 was good, 
0 far as it brought us back to cash pay- 
ments, and confirmed our standard of value 
inweight, viz., that 31. 17s. 103d. in bank 
notes should represent an ounce of gold. If 
we had either decreased the standard in 
Weight, or debased the coin, the exchanges 
of the world would have immediately re- 
sponded to it; for instance, if we had made 
alf an ounce of gold to be represented by 
dl. 17s, 102d. in notes, which are quite con- 
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ventional—valuable only on the strength of 
the security that gives them value—a bill 
negotiated on England in any foreign 
country, would only sell for half the value it 
now does. Itis therefore clear, that would 
not benefit us with other nations, but be a 
fraud on all our creditors. I know that 
some Gentlemen argue, that inasmuch as a 
large amount of our national debt was ne- 
gotiated in a depreciated paper currency, 
that the debt, or the interest of it, should be 
settled in a currency of the same value. 
Those Gentlemen must lose sight of the 
fact, that when those large contracts were 
negotiated with Government, an Act of 
Parliament existed, pledging the Bank to 
resume specie payments six months after a 
definitive treaty of peace was signed. The 
contractors never dreamt—no one even 
supposed—that the depreciated bank notes 
were to be redeemed or paid in a less 
weight of gold than the acknowledged and 
known standard. Had any fear existed on 
the part of the contractors, that the Bank 
would be authorised by Government to pay 
in less weight of gold of the same fineness, 
they might not have got the loan at all, or 
at prices that would have been ruinous, 
and we might at this moment have been a 
colony of France. National faith should ever 
be maintained at all sacrifices. A steady 
standard of value is of the first importance 
to a commercial country, to secure the in- 
tegrity of contracts: what confusion would 
the having of an unsettled standard lead 
to; wheat for instance, sometimes worth 
21. per quarter, and sometimes 51. If we 
had a standard of value for the first time to 
fix, I should discard the word “ value,”’ and 
say “‘weight;’’ it would be of verylittle impor- 
tance what weight we assumed, but having 
fixed it, it should be rigidly adhered to, to 
preserve the integrity of contracts. Buyer 
and seller—borrower and lender—agree to 
take their chance of the increased or de- 
creased value of the weight of gold con- 
tracted for : we know of no article, at pre- 
sent, so nearly of the same relative value 
all over the world. As to a double standard 
of gold and silver, I see no great benefit that 
would arise from it : silver will buy gold, and 
the latter has the advantage of being less 
subject to variation; and it is, besides, the 
most easily transportable merchandise in 
the world, valued and prized by all civilised 
nations, and hence well suited to adjust the 
balances of a commercial country. Thus 
far I go with the Bank Act of 1819: by 
that Act, the Government permitted the 
Bank to issue 14,000,0007. of notes on 
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Government securities; and, so far as the 
home trade goes, and while we are free from 
internal disturbances and panics, it may an- 
swer every purpose; but notes are valueless 
in foreign markets to pay for grain or any- 
thing else. At that period, we had in 
round numbers about 14,000,000. of in- 
habitants; now we haveabout21,000,0002. ; 
and the trade of the country is probably in- 
creased something in the same proportion; 
asum in specie, which at that time was 
considered sufficient to secure convertibility, 
might be totally inadequate now. I am most 
anxious to press this consideration on the 
House, that it is extremely dangerous to 
allow the credit and prosperity of this coun- 
try, to rest upon 14,000,000/. of notes 
based upon the security of a mortgaged 
estate; for 11,000,000/. of the capital of 
the Bank is lent to Government at 3 per 
cent, and 3,000,000/. of their public se- 
curities are locked up in the bank of issue. 
The banks have literally no available ca- 
pital, for their rest (about 3,500,000/.) is 
partly in buildings and mortgages, and in 
the dead weight. Their deposits must be 


considered as part of their circulation, as 
they are totally out of their control, and 
may be called for any hour; it is not likely 


they will be called for all at once —still it is 
the capital of others they are trading on, 
and unsafe to depend on to any extent; for 
in times of pressure the owners of those 
deposits may want to use a large amount of 
them; and an efflux of gold may soon carry 
off the amount that has been hitherto con- 
sidered a sufficient reserve to meet them, 
secure convertibility, keep all safe, and give 
confidence. How severely merchants are 
censured for basing their operations on fixed 
property, locked-up funds, or the capital of 
others! Is not this the position of the 
Bank? Who is to blame here? To put 
the transactions of the nation on a more 
stable footing, Government should pay off 
this debt, or a great part of it, or the Bank 
increase its capital, convert it into specie, 
and allow it to remain in the vaults of the 
Bank to meet any contingencies. I know 
this would be a great loss to the stock- 
holders; but as it is a national object that 
this great banking-house of the world and 
the country, should stand on a more solid 
basis than it does, let the nation sustain 
that loss: it is a drop in the bucket, com- 
pared with the suffering and deprecia- 
tion of property below a price at which it 
could be produced, that we periodically 
go through. The Bank, with a greater 
amount of specie, need never refuse to 
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discount good bills: they might more gn. 
dually and not suddenly raise the rate of 
interest, if they found speculation running 
wild, and always be in a position to mit. 
gate the distress which is felt in such times 
from the lowest to the highest. Youmnyst 
leave a discretionary power somewher, 
Who would think of governing a merchant's 
counting-house by Act of Parliament? 
Neither can you govern a great national 
or any other bank by such a rigid rule, 
There may be an influx or efflux of gold— 
good trade or bad—a foreign or domestic 
loan—foreign war or domestic difficulties 
—a good harvest or a bad one—or possibly 
a few deficiency bills to discount, all of 
which must be met, as far as practicable, 
by the judgment and foresight of the par. 
ties managing our monetary affairs, | 
feel strongly that if the monetary affairs of 
this country are to be placed on a footing 
that will decrease the intensity and fre. 
quency of panics, the Bank of England 
must at all times have sufficient specie to 
make it impossible that any demand on 
her to pay her notes will compel her, in 
order to save herself from stopping pay- 
ment, suddenly to decrease her accommo 
dation, and add to existing distress, as 
was the case last October. I deprecate 
all Parliamentary maximums or minimums, 
sliding-scales or restrictions—more or less 
demand for money should regulate the in- 
terest—and the Bank, as a great trading 
company, should deal with it accordingly. 
It should never permit itself to be ina 
position of alarm from any quantity of 
specie leaving its vaults—it should al- 
ways have enough and to spare. There 
is no guarantee that any Government can 
give that will make their notes equal to 
gold but a certainty of their convertibility 
under all and. every conceivable circum- 
stance. I want to see the Bank of Eng- 
land in the same position that the Bank of 
France was when the Allied armies entered 
Paris in 1815. Having only granted dis- 
counts and accommodation to the amount 
of their available capital, no one eould 
make a run on them, and their business 
went on as uninterruptedly as if no foreign 
foe was in the country. The Bank of 
England would not have felt, under similar 
circumstances, quite so much at ease, with 
their capital locked up in unavailable sect- 
rities. This great institution should be 
put on a different footing. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth ad- 
mits that in some respects he was disap- 
pointed in the working of the Bill of 1844. 
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In his speeches at that time, when this 
measure was. under discussion, he raised 
an argument in favour of it, on the ground 
that, as a great number of American banks 
had stopped payment, although guarded 
by the personal liability of partners, that 
this was no security for convertibility. Cer- 
tainly not; but the right hon. Baronet has 
fallen into an error in this, for there is no 
individual responsibility in any American 
bank that I am aware of; therefore, any 
argument in favour of the Bill of 1844, 
based on this error, must fall to the 
ground. The hon. Member for Westbury’s 
suggestions for circulating one-pound notes 
and calling the sovereigns in, would no 
doubt save capital, and might do very 
well if we were sure of no panic or run 
on the banks; but in that event, it would 
oly aggravate the evil. I therefore think 
it better for the country to lose the advan- 
tages he points out, rather than adopt his 
plan. My views go no further than to 
call in sovereigns as a temporary measure 
to purchase food in the absence of alarm, 
and to send them into circulation again at 
the earliest possible period of their return. 
Although we have had no internal distur- 
banees, and although the Bank has been 
enabled to stand firm by the aid of Govern- 
ment, yet as it is believed that the internal 
drain on it for gold was 3,000,000/. or 
4,000,0007., that gives us a foretaste of 
what we might suffer if we were more de- 
pendent on a paper currency, and had 
any internal disturbances or alarms to con- 
tend with. 

Mr. HUDSON was not going to trou- 
ble the House with many observations; 
but he could not help commenting upon 
some of the observations made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had complained that the question had 
been forced upon the House after a suffi- 
cient opportunity had been given, upon a 
previous occasion, for the full discussion of 
it; and he had added, that the former 
debate had terminated in consequence of 
there being no hon. Member left who was 
prepared to take a part in it, or offer any 
further arguments upon the question. Now 
that was not so. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had forgotten the facts and circum- 
stances of the case. The right hon. Ba- 
tonet the Member for Tamworth rose upon 
that occasion at a very late hour of the 
night, and did not conclude his speech until 
about one o’elock. The hon. Member for 
Newark moved an adjournment of the de- 
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bate, which was resisted by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite : thus the debate was 
unfairly terminated. There were, besides, 
many hon. Gentlemen who had no objection 
to the appointment of the Committee of 
Inquiry, but who wished to have the Bank 
Charter Act repealed, and not merely sus- 
pended. For his own part, he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Her- 
ries) had not brought forward his present 
Motion at an earlier period. The country 
expected that something more than the 
mere appointment of a Committee of In- 
quiry into the causes of its commercial 
distress would have been done; and no- 
thing could have been more disappointing 
to the country at large than to find that 
the Government was unable to legislate 
upon the subject. The appointment of 
the Committee was in fact a mere subter- 
fuge to get rid of the question without in- 
curring the responsibility of either adopt- 
ing it, or rejecting it altogether. He knew 
it was very convenient for the Government 
so to act; but the real question which the 
House ought to consider was, whether the 
Bill of 1844 was or was not entitled to the 
approbation of the country ? That question 
was attempted to be kept out of view. 
They had been asked, were they going to 
repeal the Bill of 1819? But that was 
altogether beside the question. And he 
hoped, that no more hon. Gentlemen 
would attempt to pull or force the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the Act of 1819 into 
the one really under consideration. If any 
hon. Gentleman wished to repeal the Act 
of 1819, let him by all means try to do so. 
Let him propose a measure for the pur- 
pose. But the simple question at present 
before the House was whether they were 
prepared to repeal the Act of 1844 or not ? 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted 
to carry the House away from the real 
question. He had alleged that if those 
discussions were to be thus raised, they 
might be carried on for months. He (Mr. 
Hudson) had no desire that the debate 
should last for months; but he wished to 
see the question dealt with, because he 
thought the measure of 1844 was fraught 
with evil to the country. On the former 
debate, the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth had asked the opponents of 
the Bill of 1844 whether they wished to 
return to the state of things which existed 
when the Northern and Central Bank was 
in being? If it were a question of going 
back to former periods, they might as well 
go back further. Thus much he thought, 
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or rather he might say he knew, that the 
effect of the Bill of 1844 was the curtail- 
ment of the benefits which the country de- 
rived from the banking system. As to 
what had been said about the joint-stock 
banks, his belief was, that if they had been 
let alone, they would have recovered them- 
selves, and the country would have had a 
sound system of banking finally established. 
It had also been said, that the making of 
railways had, to a great extent, involved 
the country in its difficulties. He de- 
nied that. They could not shut their eyes 
to the fact, that the calls had been going 
on, and that the amount of calls made 
on account of railway shares in January, 
1848, was larger than that made in 
January, 1847; and yet they found 
money plentiful: they were told that at 
this moment it was not worth more than 
3 per cent in Lombard-street. If railway 
calls were the cause of the pressure, why 
did not money fetch the same high rate 
of interest now as it commanded at the 
close of 1847? Why was it to be had on 
easier terms than in October last? Hon. 
Gentlemen ought likewise to look at what 
the amounts of the private deposits in the 
Bank of England were. They would see 


that they were the same in October, 1847, 


as they were in October, 1846. The de- 
posits in the Bank of England, in fact, had 
not been intrenched upon at all, and the 
money had all found its way back again 
into the coffers of the Bank, though he 
would admit that some private bankers 
had suffered by having their deposits 
drawn out. This admitted of a very easy 
explanation. There was now money to be 
obtained; but that was explained by the 
fact that it was no longer necessary to ex- 
port gold to furnish food. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, that upwards of 
6,000,0002. of notes were in the hands of 
the public more than at former periods. 
That might be; but by the operation of the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 insecurity was 
generated, and people, instead of putting 
their money into circulation, hoarded it. 
This was owing entirely to the restric- 
tive powers of the Act. The present 
system imposed such hardships upon the 
commerce of the country, that, at a time 
of panic and alarm, it was utterly im- 
possible to obtain means to meet the un- 
dertakings and commercial engagements 
of the day. In the month of October last, 
the bank at Newcastle was in a position of 
the most imminent danger. Representa- 
tion was made to the Government that if 
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ment must send troops to keep the peace 
in that district. Assistance was rendered 
to the bank. If that had not been done 
no person could say what amount of dis 
aster would have occurred in that part of 
the eountry. But when he and those who 
were opposed to the restrictions inflicted by 
the Bill of 1844 complained of the check 
given to trade by it, and pointed to the 
number of houses that had failed, they were 
told that they ought to have failed long ago 
—they were told to look at the condition 
of those houses, and look at their balance. 
sheets, and wonder that they had so long re. 
mained erect. Forthe sake of the argument, 
he would admit that they were insolvent, 
But what he contended for was, that sol. 
vency was not protected in consequence of 
the measure of 1844. No matter how high 
the character of any commercial house, no 
matter how solvent it were, the consequence 
of the Bank Restriction Act was to have 
its solvency brought into question, and its 
position rendered doubtful. The most sol- 
vent houses had been spoken of in conse- 
quence of that Act as being in a tottering 
condition. If, then, it had not preserved 
solvency, why should it be retained? They 
had already virtually repealed it. Why 
not repeal it altogether? He objected to its 
being left to the Government, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or the First Lord 
of the Treasury to decide when it would or 
would not be right to suspend its operation 
temporarily. They had not interfered soon 
enough to effect that suspension. He re- 
peated it: they had not interfered soon 
enough; and those parties who had to pay 
50 or 60 per cent for the accommodation 
they had received before that suspension 
had been directed by the Government, had 
good cause to complain of the loss inflicted 
upon them by the delay, and of the unfair 
advantage given to those who had subse- 
quently profited by it. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might defend the Bill of 
1844; but where was a commercial man to 
be found who would undertake to defend 
it? He knew of none. By the common 
consent of all commercial men, the part of 
the Bill which enacted those restrictions 
was condemned as most obnoxious and un- 
wise. Why then should the House watt 
until the Committee should have reported 
before venturing to repeal the Act? He 
thought the Government were bound to 
prove that they were justified in retaiming 
it. On the previous occasion, when the 
question had been debated, the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer had thrown some blame | ple on which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
on the Bank of England; but that night he | quer acted in his letter so the Bank of Eng- 
had withdrawn his censure. If the Act | land, in fixing the rate of interest at eight 
were still to be retained, he (Mr. Hudson) | per cent, was most unwise, for he thought 
hoped that some measure would be intro-| that that proceeding had had a greater 
duced to prevent the Directors of the Bank | effect in raising the interest of money 
of England from being obliged to lend} throughout the country than any other 
money to the right hon. Gentleman the | measure whatsoever. He knew that in 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the preju-| those parts of the country where bankers 
dice of its other customers. It was noto-| issued their own notes, the rate of in- 
rious that on one occasion the Chancellor | terest had been very little raised, if at all. 
of the Exchequer had gone to the Bank | He thought that the simple question which 
and had swept away the entire of the re-| the House had to consider was, whether 
serve; and the consequence was, that | they should not repeal that part of the Bill 
the Bank had to send to all its agents | of 1844 which operated most injuriously 
throughout the country directions to limit|on the commercial classes. He did not 
their accommodation to commercial houses | say that this Bill had been the entire cause 
to one-half of what they had been accus- | of the recent distress; but its operation had 
tomed to grant, because the Bank had | aggravated the pressure—had increased the 
been obliged to lend the whole of its re- | distress—and made it almost intolerable. 
serve to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | It was quite impossible that they could 
The corn merchants also had been blamed | keep the circulation of the country under 
for having by their indulgence in over-| control, in the manner laid down by this 
speculation caused a great deal of the/|law; it was generally agreed that they 
pressure and commercial distress that had | could not keep the circulation of the coun- 
arisen. But the circumstances should be | try under this inflexible control, and if that 
remembered. There was a very fair pros- | was the case, would it not be better to put 
pect of success being attendant upon their | an end to this law altogether ? Would it not 
speculations; but they had turned out less | be better for them to repeal the Act at 
successful than the speculators had calcu- once? He thought it would, and he had 
lated. It was altogether impossible to lay | great satisfaction in supporting the Motion. 
down a fixed rule on which they could act; Mr. M‘GREGOR said, that he pre- 
on all occasions, without any deviation. It | sented himself to the consideration of the 
was impossible that they could at all times | House under circumstances of great disad- 
have the same amount of money at com- | vantage, and would willingly have abstain- 
mand. No private individual in the ma-|ed from doing so, but that he felt it his 
nagement of his affairs could lay down any | duty to state his opinions briefly to the 
fixed and inflexible rule for their manage- | House, representing as he did a great com- 
ment. He thought it desirable that the | mercial community. It was his opinion at 
country should know what the Government | the time, and his opinions had not changed, 
was prepared to do, and should plainly un- | that the Bank Charter Act of 1844, was 
derstand the principles on which the Go- | not at all suited to the wants of a great 
vernment were prepared to act in matters | commercial country like this. It was not 
80 gravely affecting the most important in- | an Act suited to the commercial wants of 
terests of commerce and the country. With-| an empire situated in every respect as the 
out great consideration he would not ven- | British empire was. By the Act of 1845, 
ture to say that he would give unlimited | the provisions of that Act were extended 
powers of issue; but at the same time it/to Scotland and Ireland; but, unfortu- 
was with him a matter of grave doubt whe- | nately, the operation of that law was not 
ther the restrictions which they at present at all adapted to those kingdoms. He be- 
maintained tended to any right purpose. | lieved that it was as impossible for Parlia- 
This was at all events a circumstance very | ment to regulate the prices of money as to 
remarkable, but at the same time indis- | regulate the contraction and expansion of 
putable—that in those parts of the country | the mercury in the barometer. In fact, a 
where the bankers issued their own notes | law of this kind was not at all adapted to 
less commercial distress had prevailed | any kingdom or country whose resourees 
than existed in those parts of the coun-| were’ expansive. He did not know any 
try where the issues were uncontrolled un- | country in Europe to which a law of this 
der the operation of this system. He | kind was applicable, unless to some village 
Would assert as his opinion that the princi- | in Holland, where the population had not 
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increased for the last six hundred years. 
Many bad attributed the commercial cala- 
mities of October and November 1847 to 
improvident speculations on the part of our 
merchants and capitalists. He did not 
join in the blame of those who had so suf- 
fered. He believed it to be impossible 
that the commerce of this great country 
could ever be carried on without, in some 
degree, the speculations of her merchants 
being attended with risk. He believed 
that our merchants could not carry on the 
commerce of this great commercial coun- 
try with all the nations of the earth, carry- 
ing out our manufactures, and bringing 
back the products of every part of the 
world—he believed that in carrying on a 
commerce so extensive as this, that our 
merchants must enter into many specula- 
tions which must necessarily be attended 
with risk. But he denied that the failures 
of individual speculations could affect the 
prosperity of the country. The history of 
this country, and of all countries which had 
risen by means of commercial enterprise, 
proved that this country and countries 
similarly cireumstanced had become rich 
and had thriven notwithstanding the occur- 
rence of individual failures and calamities. 
When failures were announced of various 
large houses throughout the kingdom, it 
had been said that those houses were un- 
sound—that they ought to have given up 
long ago. For his part, he lamented the 
fall of those houses, for the sake of the in- 
dividual partners, many of whom were so 
circumstanced as to be entitled to sym- 
pathy. He regretted to hear observations 
of this kind made with respect to those 
houses. He thought that they acted most 
beneficially on the trade of the country. 
They gave the required impulse to our com- 
merce, carrying our goods to distant parts 
of the earth, and bringing back the pro- 
ducts of those distant countries in return. 
The great commercial power of this coun- 
try gave her a preponderance in the world 
which was universally admitted. There 
was an anecdote mentioned of Napoleon, 
that some days before the battle of Leipsic, 
when a proposition was made to him, based 
upon an expectation of crippling the power 
of England, he replied that he must give 
up all hope of crippling or destroying the 
power of England so long as she maintain- 
ed her vast commercial credit. So long 
as England maintained her vast commer- 
cial credit and superiority it was impossible 
that any power could injuriously affect her. 
Now, the question which they had to con- 





sider was, how should they best be able to 
maintain the credit of the country ? With 
respect to the Bank Charter Act of 1844, 
he thought that it was imperfect in itself, 
and that it was not calculated to answer 
the purpose for which it was intended, ]t 
had not had the effect of preventing ex. 
cessive speculation, neither had it pre- 
vented fluctuations in the exchanges; and 
in 1847 they had seen a most extraordin. 
ary variation take place in the rates of 
interest. He (Mr. M‘Gregor) was pre. 
pared to contend that the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 was a measure in which the 
country at large had no confidence—in 
which, in fact, no great interest in the 
country—neither the landed interest, the 
commercial interest, nor the shipping in. 
terest—had any confidence. He believed 
that the confidence of the country had 
been totally withdrawn from that Act; and 
he was convinced that the time was not 
far distant when the House would be ob- 
liged either totally to repeal that Act, or, 
at all events, to take the whole subject 
into consideration, with a view of produe- 
ing a measure free from the most per- 
nicious provisions which the present mea- 
sure contained. Now, looking to the his- 
tory of banking in Scotland, from the year 
1695 down to 1847, he found that the 
whole amount of loss suffered by the publie 
from Scottish banks did not amount to 
10,0007. That was a proof how well that 
system worked. What the people of Scot- 
land complained of was, that they were not 
allowed to go on in their own way—in the 
way they had found beneficial ; but that 
that House came and prevented them from 
continuing to do their business in their 
own way. They had been told, in reply 
to their remonstrances, that one of the 
reasons of this interference was that the 
Bank of England was obliged to keep cash 
for the use of Scotland. There was one 
security against over-issue in Scotland— 
namely, the system that prevailed amongst 
the Scotch banks of exchanging their notes 
amongst each other. This operated per- 
fectly as a check against over-issue. For 
the reasons he had stated, he felt bound 
to say that he could not see that the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 was at all applicable 
to the circumstances of Scotland; and al- 
though he regretted to differ with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he felt himself altogether 
unable to concur with him on the present 
occasion. 


Mr. MASTERMAN felt desirous t 
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express his thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
ileman (Mr. Herries) for the Motion which 
he had brought before the House. He 
believed that’ the right hon. Gentleman 
who had originally brought forward this 
measure was not aware, with all his know- 
ledge and with all his practical experience, 
that it was not at all practicable to limit 
the circulation of this country. When this 
measure was first brought forward by the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, in 1844, 
he expressed his objections to the measure. 
On that occasion he brought forward a 
Motion to express his opposition; but which, 
as it was not in accordance with the forms 
of the House, he felt himself obliged to 
withdraw. He well recollected how he 
was taunted on that occasion by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
for having expressed those objections to 
this measure which were now so generally 
entertained. Many hon. Gentlemen who 
were not so conversant with commercial 
affairs as he was, were not aware of the 
difference that existed between the issue 
and the banking department of the Bank 
of England. He believed, that the right 
hon, Gentleman, with all his good sense 
and his practical knowledge, was greatly 
mistaken with respect to this measure. 
His proposition was, that in order not any 
further to disturb the circulation or credit 
of the country, the Government should 
have the opportunity of taking from the 
issue department what money they re- 
quired; and that that money should be re- 
placed by the growing revenue of the coun- 
try. That was his proposition, and he felt 
assured that it was a measure which, if 
adopted, would be found attended with the 
most beneficial effects. 

Mr. HUME said, it was a matter wor- 
thy of inquiry how it happened that those 
crises and those panics which they had so 
recently witnessed, occurred so often in 
this country, and in this particular depart- 
ment—banking. When the Motion was 
made for the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the commercial distress, he 
(Mr. Hume) foresaw what would be the re- 
sult, and he endeavoured to persuade the 
House not to consent to the appointment 
of that Committee. He foretold, that 
when they sought to probe and discuss 
this question, they would be told by the 
nght hon. Gentleman that they should have 
patience until the Committee should have 
inquired into the subject, and should have 
made its report, It appeared, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
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leagues, without any inquiry—without the 
production of any correspondence—under- 
took for a certain period to repeal this Act 
of Parliament. The causes that led to that 
proceeding sufficiently showed the inade- 
quacy of this Act to meet the purposes for 
which it was intended. He was sure that 
this proceeding had been undertaken by 
the right hon. Gentleman with the sincerest 
intentions; but when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the noble Lord undertook to 
suspend that Act, might not he ask, were 
they not in the situation of that bad judge 
to whom that right hon. Gentleman alluded, 
and who postponed inquiry till after he had 
adjudicated ? He contended, that a mea- 
sure or operation which affected the pro- 
perty of every individual in the community 
ought not to be subject to the caprice of 
any individual. This was a matter for the 
most grave and serious consideration. He 
would venture to say, that the losses in- 
curred by the commercial interests of this 
country, arising out of the late commercial 
embarrassments, could not amount to less 
than 150,000,0007. It was impossible to 
estimate the extent of the injury that had 
been suffered in this way. Under these 
cireumstances—seeing the extent of the 
evil that had arisen, and the extent of the 
injury that had been suffered—he thought 
that it should have been the first act of the 
Government to have brought this entire 
subject before the House, instead of re- 
ferring it for inquiry toa Committee up- 
stairs. During the late commercial crisis, 
men looked on with astonishment at what 
was taking place—nobody knew where it 
would end. During that period, an indi- 
vidual called on him and stated, that he 
had been obliged to pay 23 per cent, to 
relieve a bill of his, and that he should 
have to pay twice that amount of interest 
the next day to avoid ruin. With all due 
deference, he submitted that it was the 
duty of the Government to have taken the 
whole subject into consideration, and have 
brought it under the notice of the House. 
With but one exception, all hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken that evening, were 
agreed that this Bill, which had worked so 
injuriously, ought to be repealed; for it was 
impossible to believe that the country would 
submit to have its monetary and commer- 
cial affairs placed in this state of jeopardy 
again. His own opinion was, that protec- 
tion and interference had proved injurious 
to every interest in this country that had 
been protected. Protection and monopoly 
went hand in hand, and those interests 
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which they were applied to were invariably 
distressed; for instance, let them look at 
the effects of the system on the West India 
interest, the shipping interest, and the silk 
trade. In tracing every panic from 1793 
to 1823, he found that every branch of 
business which was the most protected 
suffered the most, and was the most dis- 
tressed. He attributed the commercial 
panics to the circumstance of the currency 
being on an improper basis, founded on 
false principles, and fostered by monopoly; 
and every attempt to palliate the evil ef- 
fects had been a failure. He would do the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) the jus- 
tice to believe, that in bringing forward 
his measure in 1844, he was actuated by 
the best intentions. However, there was 
only one part of that measure of which he 
(Mr. Hume) could approve, and that was 
that part of it which fixed the standard of 
value. The first operation of the Act was, 
that every bank in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, knowing that the Bank of 
England could not assist it, was compelled 
to keep a much larger reserve; and the 
consequence was, that 7,000,000/. or 


8,000,000/. of capital was thus locked up. 
Was not that a valid ground of complaint, 


even were there no other? All that had 
been predicted of the effects of the Act had 
now been realised, and the country was no 
longer in a condition to countenance the 
maintenance of it. The Act ought to be 
repealed at once. If the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman were carried, as he 
(Mr. Hume) hoped it would—that would 
amount to a virtual repeal. He could not 
understand how the Government could have 
the face to propose that it should be con- 
tinued, after they had been compelled, as 
they themselves admitted, to suspend its 
operation for a short period, in consequence 
of its evil influence upon the trade of the 
country. He thought there ought to be 
an inquiry into the subject. Let them, 
then, with the experience they had had on 
this subject individually, both in and out of 
the House, supported by the experience 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stamford and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had gained by their official 
position—let them inquire into this mat- 
ter, and he believed the result would be to 
satisfy them that the Bill ought not to con- 
tinue in force. But if Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters did not choose to act consistently 
with themselves, let the House act. He 
thought it was the unanimous opinion that 
this Motion ought to be carried. He 
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thought that they should judge the Bill by 
those principles which were now generalj 

admitted as the leading principles tha 
ought to govern the trade of this country: 
although there was a time, which he vel 
recollected, when he could scarcely men. 
tion the name of free trade without exeit. 
ing at least a smile upon the countenanees 
of many hon. Members; but the time was 
now changed, and very few hon. Gentle. 
men stood up in that House who did not 
advocate that principle, unless it were that 
small number of hon. Gentlemen who call. 
ed themselves Protectionists. He wished 
they were all quite unanimous with him, 
But seeing that the Government had been 
proceeding upon the principle of free trade 
—seeing that they passed every measure 
that they could to extend our connexions 
with foreign countries, to the extension of 
our own trade and the reception of foreign 
produce — seeing that they had opened 
every possible market for our manofae. 
tures—it was extraordinary to him that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) 
should still propose to continue this Bill, 
which all agreed was a restriction upon 
the trade of the country. Nothing could 
be more certain than that the feeling in 
Scotland was opposed to the principle of 
this Bill; at least every person with whom 
he had had any opportunity of communica- 
ting on the subject was perfectly convinced 
that the Bill of 1844 was a restriction 
upon the trade of the country; that it in- 
creased the difficulty of obtaining discounts, 
multiplied the difficulties of carrying on 
business, and of course caused great loss 
to the public. The public at large, of 
course, desired to benefit by the employ- 
ment of their capital; and his Seoteh 
friends all agreed that it was useless and 
unnecessary to retain so large an amount 
of bullion lying idle as this Act of neces- 
sity required. It was well known that in 
Scotland very little gold was in use. If 
gold were offered in payment to a Scoteh- 
man, it was looked at, turned over and 
over, and, in fact, the Scotchman would 
rather take a piece of paper than a sove- 
reign. Was it not, therefore, extremely 
unsatisfactory to have this measure foreed 
on an entire nation against their wil, 
against their wish, and against their best 
interests? It was well known that in 
times of monetary pressure, both Scotland 
and Ireland had been of considerable assis- 
tance to their neighbours, and had been 
able to relieve them of a portion of their 
difficulties. He was rather surprised to 
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hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer say 
that the people of Scotland had no right 
to complain. What had been the actual 
result of the Act in that country? What 
was the amount of bullion generally in use 
in Scotland? He found that on the aver- 
age of the two years, 1842 and 1843, the 
amount of gold in the banks of Scotland 
was 428,8431.; while in the two years, 
1846 and 1847, the amount was 1,119,0007. 
—showing an increase of 800,000/. of bul- 
lion in the banks of Scotland upon the 
years 1842, 1843. With regard to the 
notes in circulation in the same periods, he 
found that in the years 1842, 1843, the 
amount of notes was, on the average, 
9,700,0001.; while in the years 1846, 
1847, it was 3,325,0007. And although 
the banks of Scotland during the latter 
period had been so pressed for advances, 
they had not issued notes for all the gold 
in their possession. But for this Act, they 
night have employed the whole of their 
capital; and yet they were told that the 
Bill did not tend to restrict the trade of 
the country. On this ground it was he 
complained that Scotland was crippled by 
this Act. At the time it was proposed, 
he had endeavoured, though he did not 


succeed in his opposition, ta prevent its 
being passed; he divided the House upon 
every occasion, because he felt certain that 
with regard to’ Scotland it would prove 


highly injurious. Why should the people 
of Scotland be restricted in their trade, as 
it had been proved before Committees of 
that House they were, by this Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel)? As to the loss 
that had been spoken of, he could not find 
that any had occurred. In 1840, Mr. 
Kennedy, in the evidence which he gave 
before a Committee of that House, de- 
clared that no loss had taken place in any 
Seotch bank, chartered or unchartered, 
since 1825. They must have free trade 
in banking; they must leave every bank 
free from restriction, except that which 
no doubt would be thought necessary—a 
deposit sufficient to guard against ultimate 
loss. He would have only one bank of 
issue, and that should be under the control 
of the Government, and every other bank 
should be allowed to carry on its own trade 
as might be deemed advisable by the pro- 
pmetor. He would ask the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir C. Wood) whether he were 
Prepared to bring in a Bill to limit the 
number of bakers, butchers, or tailors in 
anyone town? He held it to be trifling 
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with the great interests of the country, 
and he did not think the House ought to 
submit to the chance of the recurrence of 
such crises as those from which they were 
just now emerging. They would again 
occur if this Bill were allowed to continue. 
The Directors of the Bank of England 
had, no doubt, a very difficult duty to per- 
form, and he did not mean to cast any 
blame upon them; they had to protect the 
interests of their proprietors as well as 
those of the public, and Parliament ought 
to relieve them from their difficulties. Let 
them trade on their own capital, and not 
upon that of the public. As the matter 
now stood, they were in a false position 
between applying their capital to serve the 
trade of the country, and supplying the 
wants of the Government. The free-traders 
proposed that every man should be allowed 
to help himself, to go to the cheapest mar- 
ket and to sell in the dearest, without the 
interference of the Government in the mat- 
ter of banking, which, of all others, had 
the most important effect upon the inter- 
ests of the trade and commerce of the 
country. It was not the banker or the 
merchant, it was the workmen and arti- 
sans, who suffered most by their interfe- 
rence in these matters. A witness had 
declared only a few days ago on a Com- 
mittee that was still sitting upstairs, that 
he could not describe the loss and injury 
that was inflicted upon the poorer classes 
by the Act of 1844. He thought the 
House ought in justice to support the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, and to 
compel the Government to bring in a mea- 
sure which should place the banking sys- 
tem upon a proper footing—which would 
prevent the recurrence of such a crisis as 
that under which the country was now 
suffering. In conclusion, the hon. Mem- 
ber thanked the House for their attention, 
and hoped that ere long they would coin- 
cide in the opinions he had expressed. 
Cotone, THOMPSON having for thirty- 
seven years been something like an amateur 
student on this question, thought he might 
be considered as having an average right 
to give his opinion upon it on the present 
occasion. He understood it had been set- 
tled that there should not be any attempt 
to get up a currency debate, and that there 
was no idea of mooting the question of an 
inconvertible currency. Neither of these 
points, therefore, would he attempt to 
touch. The question, as he understood it, 
then, was, whether the Government was or 
was not bound to keep an office for utter- 
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ing Bank of England notes to accommo- 
date traders who found themselves in need 
of assistance? It might be a rude compa- 
rison he was going to utter, but it struck 
him as a forcible one:—if any trader or 
many traders who found themselves in 
danger of appearing in that awful list 
which was published in the Gazette, con- 
ceived the possibility of taking 1s. a head 
from every passenger on the Great North- 
ern Railway, and carried it out into prac- 
tice, was it not clear that the assistance 
which they thus received was taken from 
the community? So was it, he was 
afraid, when a trader meditated obtaining 
assistance for the relief of his wants from 
the purse or chest in the Bank of England. 
That was the ground on which he was dis- 
posed to rest the success or non-success of 
this measure. The Act of 1844, if he un- 
derstood it aright, was an Act for fending 
off, if he might use the word, all the de- 
mands of this kind which should pass be- 
yond a certain rule considered by the Go- 
vernment to be one of discretion. The 


question was, whether that rule should be 
given up or not? He had heard it asserted 
that the Government had conceded the 
point, and that they had given up that 


rule. He doubted that statement, however, 
because he could see reasons besides an 
approbation of the law that might have 
guided them. It was somewhat difficult 
for a Government to resist the demands of 
men in distress. The present Government 
was not the only one that had been en- 
gaged in this practice. They were not 
responsible for its commencement, and 
therefore they were only to a partial ex- 
tent responsible for its consequences. He 
had heard the words ‘free trade’? and 
“«monopoly’’ used in the course of the de- 
bate; but he wanted to know what that 
free trade was, and what that monopoly. 
There was a great want of clearness of 
ideas on this subject, for sometimes they 
were told it was one thing, and sometimes 
another. When free trade was advocated 
in that House, what were the arguments 
used by those who were called Protection- 
ists? Whenever those Protectionists—if 
the term was lawful—attacked the rule of 
free trade, they were let down by the fact 
that all that they professed to give to one 
portion of the industrious classes was taken 
from another portion, so that the only re- 
sult was that the consumers paid a higher 
price for the article, whatever it might be. 
Now, what part of this argument was ap- 
plicable to the discounting of bills by the 
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Bank of England? If Gentlemen on the 
other side saw any comparison between 
the two things, let them say so, and ep. 
lighten his darkness. In advocating free 
trade, his side of the House had been met 
with many taunts—they had been told they 
would next demand freedom of trade in the 
contents of other men’s purses; and it 
was even said—he was not answerable for 
the applicability or decorousness of the 
saying—that they would demand free trade 
in females. They could only defend them. 
selves from these taunts by demanding 
proof of how the argument for freedom of 
trade applied in the cases with which they 
were taunted; and they would demand the 
same proof now. If there was any ap- 
plicability to the case of banking in these 
taunts, let it be proved, and he would yield 
his judgment to it. On the subject of 
Scotch banking, an hon. Gentleman said 
that 10,0007. was the only sum at issue, 
Now, the circulating medium of Scotland 
was stated at 3,000,000/; and he would 
ask whether that 3,000,000/. was to be 
placed to the account of the Scotch peo- 
ple, or carried off by their bankers? He 
should wish, like the hon. Member for 
Montrose, to see but one bank of issue, 
and to let the others confine themselves to 
what appeared to him to be the legitimate 
objects of banking. But the great ques- 
tion was, whether the Government were 
right in endeavouring to maintain those 
barriers that now existed against every 
man who, finding himself in difficulties, 
should think it right to apply to the publie 
purse for help. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that he, like the hon. 
and gallant Member who had just sat down, 
(Colonel Thompson) was quite at a loss to 
understand what was meant by a free 
trade in banking; but he had now some 
hopes of his hon. Friend below, the Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Hume); he evidently 
had become wiser from experience, for he 
had stated that this country was subject 
to frequent crises of distress and panic; and 
he had truly said, that this was owing to 
our unsound and improper currency laws. 
The right hon. Gentleman in the chair 
might possibly recollect, as well as many 
hon. Members of that House, that in 1844, 
when the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth introduced the Bill now com- 
plained of with all that pomp of circum- 
stance which he so well knew how to as- 
sume, even when doubtful of the soundness 
of his proposals, he (Mr. Muntz) had then 
told him that he was confident he could 
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never carry out the Bill, but that there was 
one satisfaction in the measure, which was 
that it tied up both the right hon. Baro- 
net himself and the Bank of England, and 
for the future prevented those relaxations 
of the system which had been resorted to 
for many years, and which had prevented 
the 1819 Bill from being carried out and 
understood. In future times of pressure, 
the soundness or impracticability of the 
system must be proved. The House might 
judge of the mortification he therefore felt 
when, last year, at the moment such proof 
was at hand, the Government interfered, 
and suspended the Bill of 1844. No doubt 
by such interference they prevented a 
crash, and saved many from ruin; but he 
(Mr. Muntz) was confident that a greater 
crash, and more ruin, would be caused by 
the re-enactment of that Bill, at a future 
period. than had been averted by the late 
suspension of it. But the extraordinary 
manner in which the Government acted 
ought to be noticed. Their very letter to 
the Bank described the Bill as perfection 
itself, and required that it should be put in 
foree again with as little delay as possible : 
it seemed difficult to understand, if it were 
so perfect, why it had been relaxed. He, 
however, thought that hon. Members must 
have very short memories, or they would 
recollect that we had had many panics be- 
fore the Bill of 1844 was enacted. He might 
refer to 1839, 1837, 1825, and others. It 
was therefore clear that that Bill was not 
the cause of the present difficulties, but the 
Bill of 1819, which was not yet half car- 
ried out. Why the Bill of 1844 was stated 
by its father, Sir R. Peel, and by its god- 
father, Sir Charles Wood, to be the com- 
plement of the 1819 Bill, and to be intro- 
duced because the 1819 Bill would not 
work alone; it was therefore too much for 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Hudson) to say that this debate should be 
confined to the Bill of 1844. Then it was 
said by Ministers that the law had not been 
infringed by their letter to the Bank. But 
this was untrue; for although the Bank 
had not in a legal sense infringed the law, 
it had virtually done so, as when the Bank 
was protected by the Government letter, 
they could, and did, reduce their reserve 
of notes two millions lower than they other- 
wise durst have done, which produced the 
desired effect and reaction. The fact, 
however, was, that the theory upon which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer based their measures, was unsound, 





and therefore no good result could arise 
from their proceedings. And what was 
their theory? Why, they said that they 
never could reduce the circulation of Bank 
of England paper below fourteen millions 
without producing a reaction, and therefore 
if that sum was issued on securities, and 
the rest against gold, the whole circulation 
of paper and gold was together of the 
same value as if it were all gold coin. 
Now he (Mr. Muntz) denied this in toto; 
and he believed that no man in that House 
would have the assurance to get up and 
affirm, that the gold coin in circulation 
being fifty to sixty millions, and the bank- 
note circulation of the United Kingdom 
forty millions, the said joint circulation of 
paper and gold, being together one hun- 
dred millions, was of the same value as if it 
were all gold coin. If it were so, what 
was the advantage of having any paper ? 
The only way to prove that it was of 
the same value would be to buy up the 
paper with gold, and thereby settle the 
dispute. But did the House know what 
had been the state of the circulation 
during the last 150 years? Why, from 
the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land till 1717, the notes in circulation 
had only reached two millions; in 1785 it 
had only increased during seventy years, 
to six millions; but in 1791 it was eleven 
millions; in 1795 it was thirteen millions; 
in 1796, sixteen millions; now, it was nearly 
forty millions—yet the same value of the 
coins and the same rate of the exchanges 
existed at every period he hadnamed. Was 
not this proof enough that the coins and the 
circulation were of very different values ? 
The truth was, that the circulation of me- 
tal and paper together had been depreci- 
ating for more than a hundred years, and 
there had been no standard of value; nci- 
ther had there been more than a nominal 
convertibility, for whenever an attempt to 
convert was made, not twenty-five per 
cent could be effected without ruin, stag- 
nation, and paralysis. That was a point 
of convertibility which really only regulated 
the quantity of paper in circulation, and 
that point or value of gold would not keep in 
circulation enough paper to support such a 
range of prices as was required to enable 
the country to pay its rents, taxes, and 
liabilities: the question which now wanted 
solving, therefore, was, what was the con- 
vertible value of paper with the precious 
metals, which would enable us to keep in 
circulation that quantity of paper which 
was required for the prosperity of the 
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country? It was clear to any one who 
looked minutely into the subject, that the 
circulation had been depreciated, as com- 
pared with the coins, upwards of thirty- 
three per cent, for a number of years, and 
therefore that the greater part of the debt 
and other liabilities had been contracted 
at such value. And how was it that such 
variation in value between the coins and 
the circulation caused the panies and ruin 
which we had repeatedly suffered from ? 
Why, because the coins fixed the par of 
the exchanges, and thereby the selling 
prices of our manufactures in all other 
countries; such prices being lower than 
our taxes, rents, and liabilities would allow 
us to sell at without loss; and, therefore, 
when any circumstance arose which enabled 
our labourers to emancipate themselves 
from such loss, they raised their wages and 
prices above the price of their foreign com- 
petitors, and contracted the export trade; 
but the same circumstances increased the 
import trade, making a balance of pay- 
ments against us which could only be paid 
in gold, and it needed then no bank screw, 
as it was called, to make money scarce; the 
natural effect was, that notes must go into 
the Bank to get the gold out, which of 
course reduced the circulation. And how 
did the reaction take place? Not by 
the legitimate course of trade, or the alte- 
ration of the exchanges, as was pretended, 
but because the pressure here reduced the 
value of Government securities and other 
property till foreigners were thereby induced 
to send gold here to buy them, and also 
because paper on England was at such dis- 
credit that no one would buy it, but would 
send gold instead. What had caused the 
- late importations of gold? Certainly not im- 
proved exports, for trade had been con- 
stantly worse; and as to the discredit on 
drafts upon England, he (Mr. Muntz) need 
not refer to others for authority upon that 
subject, for he could assure the House 
that during the panic he had received let- 
ters from his correspondents in all parts of 
Europe, stating that the credit of English 
merchants and bankers was at such a low 
ebb, they could not, and would not, risk 
buying paper negotiable upon them, but 
that if he would draw upon them at ten 
days’ date they would pay. He (Mr. 
Muntz) had heard it said in that House, 
during a late debate, that England was 
not in a disgraceful state; but he could 
fancy nothing more disgraceful for a com- 
mercial country than such a state of her 
merchants and bankers. He did not be- 
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lieve that the present state of trade would 
long continue; money would be abundant 
for want of employment, and when mep 
had forgotten their late troubles they 
| would speculate again, as they had before, 
| perhaps in railroads, although they had 
been said to be the cause of the late panic; 
how they were so he (Mr. Muntz) could 
not well understand, for nearly all they 
were constructed of was obtained at home, 
But it was said that the labourers ¢gp. 
sumed so many articles of importation that 
they thereby deranged the monetary sys. 
tem. Why, what did that prove but that 
the system would not allow of the ple 
being properly remunerated and fel, and 
therefore must be altered? The truth 
was, that with free trade, and the present 
so-called standard of value, or point of 
convertibility, panics must constantly re- 
eur, and each one would be more injurious 
than its parent. The following night he 
had no doubt would show them that if re- 
venue was reduced by unnatural legisla. 
tion, it must be made up in another way, 
No doubt an increase of property-tax would 
be again resorted to, and perhaps other 
means also. It had long been evident to 
him (Mr. Muntz), that in that House the 
dishonesty of extracting money out of men’s 
pockets was not determined by the quan- 
tity extracted, but by the plan upon which 
it was done. For example, if any altera- 
tion of the system was proposed which 
might in a slight degree reduce the income 
of the public creditor, or annuitant, the pro- 
poser was designated as a thief; but if 
three times the amount is extracted from 
them upon what is called a principle it was 
said to be justifiable. He (Mr. Muntz) 
could not learn that the fundholder had 
lent his money expecting to pay property- 
tax, under all its inquisitions, and vexa- 
tions, or that the small annuitant had ever 
heard of such intention; but it not unfre- 
quently happened that those most ready to 
do unjust things were prompt in making 
charges against others. That he was then 
speaking in advance of the House, he felt 
assured; and that because hon. Members 
did not generally come in contact or colli- 
sion with those eireumstances which enabled 
them to judge upon such subjects. But 
the time would come when they would w- 
derstand the question, and then he (Mr. 
Muntz) would go minutely into it; when 
they found a reduction in revenue with an 
increase of taxation, an inability to pay 
the dividends, and a population unemploy- 
ed, they would think seriously upon the 
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subject; and when the Gentlemen oppo- 
site, from the effects of Continental prices 


of their agricultural produce, found their | 


rents impaired, their land thrown out of 
cultivation, and their labourers in the over- 
fowing workhouse, they would agree with 
him that a system which produced such 
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had the candour to admit that it would be 
unwise to demand, not the mere suspen- 
sion of. the enactment till the Committee 
investigated the subject, but that it should 
not be called upon to pronounce the opinion 
that the present limitations and restric- 
tions on the Bank to issue notes payable 


on demand should not continue. He con- 
sidered that the Government, in moving 
for this Committee, had entered into an 
had entirely lost the sale of not one or two | engagement to consider, maturely and 
aticles, which he used formerly to export | fairly, the laws which now regulate bank- 
in large quantities, but he had lost ten | ing in this country; and he, for one, was 
such trades, and was losing more, although | not so far prepared to prejudge the ques- 
such articles were consumed in larger | tion as to pledge himself to the opinion 
quantities than ever, but were made else-| that, after due inquiry, it might not be 
where than in England; and unless some safe in some degree, and with certain re- 
steps were taken to remedy the evil, the | strictions, to relax the limitations placed 
export trade would become valueless. upon the Bank of England. Holding the 
With respect to the Motion of the right | position he had the honour to fill, and con- 
hen, Gentleman, he would with pleasure | nected as he was with the Government, he 
yote with him for the repeal of the Act of | should think it wrong to prejudge a ques- 
1844; not that he believed that such repeal | tion which deserved such deep considera- 
would prevent future panies, bnt because | tion; at the same time, he objected to the 
heconsidered it childish and absurd to keep | House pronouncing a decision on the sub- 
upon the Statute-book a law which could | ject after delegating the inquiry to a Com- 
never be carried into effect by any Govern- | mittee. Such a course, without any change 


results could not be honourable or justifi- 
able. He could assure the House, such 
was the state of the export trade that he | 





ment. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the right 


hon. Gentleman who had brought the sub- 
ject before the House had urged them, 
with great earnestness, not to allow them- | 
selves to be drawn from it into a general | 


discussion of the currency question, and 


had entreated them to confine their atten- | 


tion to the definite and distinct proposi- 
tions he laid before them. The course the 
debate had taken had, no doubt, convinced 
the right hon. Gentleman that there was a 
great deal of danger in his plan of pro- 
ceeding; and the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down must more 
especially have shown him how difficult it 
was to keep within the exact question at 
issue, and not to wander into a wide field 
of inquiry into which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had no intention of entering. In 
the few words he should address.to the 
House he should confine himself strictly to 
the proposal immediately submitted to the 
House, and would seek to offer some rea- 
sons why they should not assent to the 
course proposed for their adoption. It had 
been admitted universally by every hon. 
Member who spoke on the question, that 
it would be unwise to make a reversal of the 
decision of the House to appoint a Commit- 
tee, [‘* No, no !’?} Hon. Gentleman denied 
this; but almost every one who had address- 
ed the House in support of the Motion had 


| of the circumstances under which the Com- 
| mittee was appointed, would have no other 
effect than that of lowering the opinion of 
the country as to the wisdom of the House, 
and the value of their deliberations. The 
right hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
| the question had admitted — and it had 
been forcibly shown by the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—that if they 
looked to the circumstances which had oc- 
ewred since the appointment of the Com- 
mittee they would find anything but rea- 
son to alter the course they had deter- 
mined to pursue. No one could affirm 
that there was anything in the present po- 
sition of the Bank to inspire alarm, which 
did not exist when the Committee was ap- 
pointed ; on the contrary, the aspect of its 
affairs had improved, and it was more se- 
cure now than it had been then. It was 
quite true, as they had been told that 
night by an hon. Member, who was a 
Bank Director, they could not be sure this 
state of things might not alter ; but when 
the hon. Gentleman, in order to point out 
good cause for apprehension, was obliged 
to go into questions of foreign policy and 
to enlarge upon the reasons which gave 
rise to his fears of disturbances in Europe, 
he saw no reason to join in the apprehen- 
sions of the hon. Gentleman, and could 
not believe that the hon. Gentleman would 
induce the House to depart from the de- 
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termination to which it had so recently 
arrived. Some hon. Members said that 
the law, as it stood at present, was con- 
demned by all, and especially by the Go- 
vernment, because they had suspended 
some of its provisions; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had urged that argument 
against it. But he denied the soundness 
of the assertion; for in his mind it was 
quite different in an emergency and for a 
temporary purpose, to suspend the opera- 
tions of an Act of Parliament, and to pro- 
nounce condemnation upon its principle. 
On matters of this kind, let them frame 
laws as they pleased, it was utterly impos- 
sible that they could guard against the oc- 
currence of cireumstances which might call 
for the interference of the officers of the 
Crown. It was not, therefore, a just ar- 
gument to say that, because, under cir- 
cumstances of the most extraordinary pres- 
sure, and at a time when a variety of cir- 
cumstances combined to undermine the 
commercial and financial affairs of the 
country, they had modified its provisions— 
they had condemned it. As to what had 
been said by the hon. Gentleman during 
the present discussion, with respect to the 
recent commercial distress —-a distress 
which, although the panic had passed 


away, was only to be removed slowly and 
gradually —he was sure he could not 
speak without feelings of the deepest sym- 
pathy for individuals, nor without the 
strongest sense of the distress of the coun- 


try at large. They had heard from his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lan- 
cashire (Mr. Brown), a statement of the 
causes which, in his opinion, had produced 
that distress, and in two of them he en- 
tirely agreed. In the first place, he be- 
lieved the importation of corn had very 
much to do with it; and in the next place, 
he agreed with his hon. Friend in attri- 
buting a part of the distress —though not so 
much as his hon. Friend—to the absorption 
of money to pay for railways; but he could 
not concur with him in thinking that the 
Banking Bill had produced any part of that 
melancholy state of affairs. Something 
had been said of over-speculation and over- 
trading, and great blame had been thrown 
on those who had expressed the opinion that 
the rash speculations of particular mer- 
chants was one of the causes which had led 
to embarrassment and distress. One hon. 
Gentleman went so far as to say that he 
would not call a merchant who imported 
to a very large extent on the chance of 
the market a speculator; but surely it was 
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impossible to deny that he was a specuk. 
tor, and might be a rash speculator jn his 
importations, as well as any one else in 
different line. He should be surprised to 
hear any one acquainted with the meregn. 
tile transactions of the country deny that 
the importing trade had not carried on 
their operations in a rash and imprudent 
manner, extending them far beyond the 
capital at their command; or that over. 
speculation had not largely produced the 
distress which had recently prevailed, 
That expression of opinion was, however, he 
hoped, perfectly consistent with the most 
sincere sympathy for the honourable men 
who had become victims; but, at the same 
time, he thought it would be shutting 
their eyes to the real facts of the case if 
they did not say that a very widely-spread 
spirit of speculation had added to those 
difficulties they all deplored. Let them 
adopt whatever system of banking they 
pleased, it would be impossible to have 
such a one as would enable merchants to 
go to the Bank and get credit when they 
wanted it. Speculation could only work 
its own cure; and if by fictitious and arti- 
ficial means they had administered food to 
that spirit, it would only have protracted 
the evil, and the crash would at last have 
been more severe, and the ruin more wide- 
spread. He hoped the House would not, 
upon the present occasion, adopt a course 
which appeared to him entirely inconsis- 
tent with that unanimous vote by which 
they had appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the whole matter. He was told that 
to appoint a Committee was a mere farce 
—a mere way of getting rid of the whole 
question. All he could say was, that no 
step, with respect to the banking and 
monetary affairs of this country, had ever 
been taken yet, without the House think- 
ing it necessary that all the circumstances 
of the case should be sifted and investi 
gated by a Committec. He believed that 
there was great wisdom in that course, and 
that the details of these things could be 
better examined by a Committee upstairs 
than by the whole House. He hoped the 
House would not now depart from that 
wise and prudent course, nor take the sub- 
ject out of the hands of a Committee 80 
recently appointed, and thus adopt a pre- 
cipitate step which might lead to the most 
unfortunate result. 

Mr. HERRIES had only a few words 
to say in reply. The discussion had been 
almost exclusively upon one side of the 
House; but he believed the result would 
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be in favour of the Motion he had had the 
honour to make. In all sects and parties 
there had been a growing feeling and con- 
yiction that the system established by the 
Act of 1844 was defective, and must be 
modified by new legislation. The only 
semblance of objection which had been 
brought against his Motion was, that there 
yas a Committee now sitting, and that it 
was the general rule for the House not to 
judge of questions consigned to the delibe- 
ration of a Committee upstairs. Certainly 
he had never meant his Motion to consti- 
tute an exception to that rule; but the 
Committee had not under consideration all 
the topics embraced in the propositions he 
had submitted to the House. The object 
he had in view was, that the stringent and 
dangerous parts of the Act of 1844 should 
be suspended until the Committee could 
make its report, and Parliament pronounce 
definitively upon the question, with a view 
toprevent the recurrence of such evils as 
they had recently witnessed. 

The First Resolution moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman was agreed to. 

On the Second Resolution being put, 

The House divided :—Ayes 122; Noes 
163: Majority 41. 
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ing moved that the House do now resolyg 
itself into Committee on the Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill, 

Eart FITZWILLIAM rose, and begged 
to be permitted to make a few observa. 
tions before their Lordships went into Com. 
mittee on the measure before the House— 
a measure which he thought was called for 
by the present circumstances of Europe, 
A noble Lord (Lord Stanley) who was op. 
posed to the measure, seemed to think 
that it was not of much importance whe. 
ther this country entered into, or was ca. 
pacitated to enter into, diplomatic relations 
with a small State; but he (Earl Fitzwil. 
liam) conceived, that whether the State 
was a small one, or was not a small one, 
was not the question they had to decide, 
They must know from the history of this 
country, and from the history of Europe, 
that the pivot on which the great affairs 
of Europe had frequently turned, was tobe 
found in countries of no great extent as to 
size. He thought it was a matter of the 
greatest possible consequence that they 
should be enabled to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Court of Rome, and for 
this reason—a fearful struggle was going 
on in Europe between absolute government 
on the one hand, and free institutions on 
the other; and it was most essential, not 
alone for the happiness of Europe, but 
also as regarded the position which this 
country should occupy in Europe, that 
they should be enabled calmly and judi- 
| ciously, with the moral weight which be- 
longed to this country, to communicate with 
| all the Powers of Europe. When they re- 
flected on what was going on in Europe, 
it must be apparent that a great deal de- 
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House adjourned 
Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, February 18, 1848. 


MrinvuTEs.] Took the Oaths.— Several Lords. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several noble Lords, from 


various places, against the Admission of Jews into 
Parliament.—From Roothing, for the Adoption of Mea- 
sures to Impose the Severest Penalties on all those 
Roman Catholic Priests who shall Denounce Persons 
from the Altar.—From Stirling, for Repeal of the Bank 
Charter Act (1814), and for Alteration of the Scotch 
Banking System.—From Kincardine, for Revision of the 
Laws regulating the Currency.—From Clerks, Masters 
and Matrons of various Workhouses, for a Superannu- 
ation Fund for Meritorious Officers who may become dis- 
abled.—From Glasgow, against the Diplomatic Relations 
with the Court of Rome Bill.—From Forres, for Alter- 
ation of Law respecting Prison Assessment (Scotland).—- 
From William Ferdinand Wratislaw, of Rugby, com- 


plaining of an Overcharge of Postage on Foreign Letters. , 


—By the Duke of Beaufort, from the City of Bristol, 
for the Removal of the Jewish Disabilities. —From 
Gloucester, for Sanitary Reform.—From Perth, for Re- 
vision of the Stamp Duties, and for Reduction of the 
Duty on Tea.—From Paisley, for the Better Observanec 
of the Sabbath, 


pended upon the conduct of the Sovereign 
of Rome; and, therefore, it appeared to 
him (Earl Fitzwilliam) to be a matter of 
the utmost consequence that they should 
be enabled to enter into diplomatic rela- 
tions with that Court; not, however, for 
internal purposes, or for such purposes a8 
had been insinuated by those noble Lords 
who were opposed to the Bill. It had 
been alleged that this Bill had been brought 
in as a concession to the Roman Catholies 
of Ireland; but he trusted it was not brought 
in as a concession either to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland or the Roman Catholics 
of England; and he ventured to express 
‘this opinion, that if this Bill should pass, 


the very last subject on which the Goverm- 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE | ment of the country should communicate 

COURT OF ROME BILL, with the Court of Rome was, that which 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE hay-j| had reference to the relations which it 
| 
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should have with its own Roman Catholic 
subjects. He felt it to be so desirable 
that a measure of this kind should pass, 
that he was ready last night to vote for 
the second reading of the Bill; he was 
now ready to vote for going into Commit- 
tee; and if no Amendment were moved, he 
would be ready to vote for the third read- 
ing of it. Nevertheless, he could not but 
express the regret he felt at the Bill hav- 
ing been conceived and drawn in its pre- 
sent form. It recited in the preamble two 
enactments, fundamental laws of the coun- 
try, declaring the circumstances under 
which the Crown might be forfeited by its 
possessor, but having no reference to the 
sending of an embassy to Rome; and then 
it was enacted that it shall be lawful to 
send an ambassador to Rome. Some no- 
ble Lords went the length of stating that 
the words ‘‘ holding communion with 
Rome,” meant sending an ambassador to 
Rome. He entirely disagreed with that 
construction. Did they call the sending 
an ambassador to Lisbon, or an ambassa- 
dor to St. Petersburgh, ‘‘ holding commu- 
nion” with Portugal, or ‘‘ holding commu- 
nion” with Russia? ‘‘ Holding commu- 
nion with Rome” could not possibly be 
In 


construed to mean any such thing. 
the statute the words were applied in a 
purely theological sense—they clearly 
meant receiving the sacraments, and wor- 
shipping according to the forms of the 
Romish Church, and not the sending an 


ambassador to Rome. In their endeavour 
to affix a new meaning to the term, noble 
Lords deprived the term of its old mean- 
ing. In his opinion the Bill had been 
unfortunately drawn for the object it pro- 
posed to effect. Reference had been 
made to the case of Lord Castlemaine. 
Did noble Lords suppose that if any case 
of treason could have been made out against 
Lord Castlemaine, that Parliament would 
have stopped short of it? He agreed, ge- 
nerally, in the principle of the Bill, but at 
the proper period he should propose that 
their Lordships make such an alteration in 
the preamble as would more clearly define 
the object of the measure. He should 
Propose that the preamble declare simply 
that doubts having existed on the subject, 
twas expedient and necessary that those 
doubts should be cleared up. Another 
Amendment appeared on the Paper of the 
House—he alluded to the Amendment to 
be proposed by the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Wellington) ; and he must confess that, 
wotwithstanding the high quarter from 
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which that Amendment came, he (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) did not consider it at all ne- 
cessary. If any danger should arise it 
would not be from the Court of Rome. 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, he perfectly 
agreed with his noble Friend that there 
existed at the present moment nothing in 
the common law or the statute law of this 
realm to prevent Her Majesty establishing 
diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Rome. He had several times had occa- 
sion to express a similar opinion. The 
matter first came before him when he had 
the honour of holding the office of Attor- 
ney General; and then, and ever since, he 
had always maintained the conclusion that 
there was no law or statuteto prevent the 
Sovereign of England from sending an ac- 
credited ambassador to the Court of Rome. 
But although that was the opinion of the 
humble individual then addressing their 
Lordships, it was by no means the general 
opinion ; and certainly for 180 years no 
such relations had been maintained. Many 
high authorities, both in and out of their 
Lordships’ House, thought very differently. 
The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Ex- 
eter) had stated that the Bill then before 
their Lordships would virtually repeal the 
Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement. 
There was a general opinion—an opinion as 
erroneous as it was general—that if any 
Government ventured to send an ambassa- 
dor to Rome, for purely political purposes, 
without first obtaining the consent of Par- 
liament, the Members of that Government 
would bring upon themselves fearful conse- 
quences. Much of the argument of parties 
who took that view was built upon the as- 
sumption that sending an ambassador to 
Rome would be holding communion with 
the Holy See. He quite agreed with the 
noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam), that it would 
be nothing of the kind. But as those dif- 
ferent opinions were held, he thought, in 
the language of the preamble, that it would 
be ‘* expedient and necessary” for Parlia- 
ment to sanction this Bill. If doubts ex- 
isted, those doubts could only be deter- 
mined by the Legislature stating authori- 
tatively what was the meaning of the 
Legislature in former days. Some persons 
say that the Bill of Rights and the Act of 
Settlement prohibit direct diplomatic com- 
munication with Rome. Others, like him- 
self, say that they do not. The Bill merely 
says that they do not, and that the Queen 
may, at Her Royal pleasure, send an am- 
bassador to Rome. He saw no objection 
to the form of the Bill; and when it had 
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received such consideration and amend- 
ment as might be deemed expedient by 
noble Lords, he trusted that it would also 
receive the assent of their Lordships’ 
House. 

House in Committee. 

Lorp STANLEY observed, that the 
preamble of the Bill cited the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement, and 
then the first enacting words were— 

“ That notwithstanding anything contained in 
the said recited Acts or either of them, or in any 


other Acts now in force, it shall and is hereby de- 
elared lawful, &c.” 


Now, although he thought Her Majesty’s 
Government in reciting the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement, and thus put- 
ting the case plainly before the public, had 
done no more than their duty, he must con- 
fess that, instead of clearing up all doubts 
on the subject, the Bill seemed still to leave 
some doubts on the subject. What could 
be the reason for reciting two Acts by 
name, and then inserting the words, ‘‘ any 
other Act or Acts?”” He was very much 
inclined to think it would be better to 
strike the Bill of Rights and Act of Settle- 
ment out of the preamble, and, adopting 
the words of the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwil- 
liam), follow on with the enacting clause. 
It would then run thus :— 

“ Doubts having arisen as to the legality of 
establishing diplomatic relations with Rome, it is 
expedient that those doubts should be removed. 
Be it therefore enacted, that notwithstanding any 
Act or Acts now in force to the contrary, &ec.” 


Eart FITZWILLIAM concurred with 
the noble Lord that it would be better to 
strike out the preamble and substitute the 
words he (Earl Fitzwilliam) had sug- 
gested. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
not the least hesitation in saying that he 
quite agreed with the suggestions of the 
noble Earl on that side of the House, and 
the noble Lord opposite. He was of opin- 
ion that it would make the intention of the 
Act better understood. However little 
doubt he might have himself as to the le- 
gality of diplomatic relations with Rome, 
he saw the expediency of clearing up all 
doubts. Many friends, for whose judg- 
ment he felt a great respect, thought that 
the present law prohibited diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rome. The Bill, as proposed 
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to be amended, came much nearer to the! 
'term which, even by implication, could be 
construed into anything offensive to the 


expression of his own opinion than it did 
in its present shape, and if it met with the 
pleasure of their Lordships, he would move 
that the words suggested be substituted. 
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Lorp STANLEY said, there could be 
no question as to the fact that doubts were 
entertained, and he quite agreed with the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the law should be properly defined for 
the future. The adoption of the Amend. 
ments would avoid any ambiguity. 

The Bisnor of WINCHESTER sug. 
gested that if any alterations were intro. 
duced, some words should be substituted 
for the term ‘‘ Sovereign Pontiff,” to which 
he had last night objected. 

Lorp REDESDALE did not clearly 
see the necessity for the measure, The 
right of the Crown to appoint ambassadors 
was not under any Act of Parliament. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: The Act does not 
authorise the appointment of an ambassa- 
dor. It only says that the prohibition 
contained in other Acts of Parliament shall 
have no effect. 

The Bisuor of EXETER: The prean- 
ble states that it is expedient for Her Ma- 
jesty to enter into diplomatic relations with 
Rome. There is not one word directing 
the appointment of an ambassador—a 
power which Her Majesty has, if not pro- 
hibited by special enactment. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: 
Might I suggest to the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Winchester), whether the 
words, ‘‘ Sovereign Pontiff of Rome,” 
would not meet his objection ? 

The Bisop of WiNCHESTER: The 
words suggested by the noble Lord the 
President of the Council, however desirous 
I may feel to accede to anything proceed- 
ing from his Lordship, will not meet the 
objection which I feel to the term “ Sove- 
reign Pontiff.’”’ I entirely agree with what 
fell from a noble Lord on the cross-benches 
last night, that the terms ‘‘ His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty,”’ and “ His Most Catholic 
Majesty,” as applied to the Sovereigns of 
foreign countries, are strictly and purely 
expressions of courtesy; but it is not so 
with respect to the term ‘‘ Sovereign Pon- 
tiff.”” That expression sounds, in my ear, 
something like the recognition of a claim 
which has been at different periods of our 
history prosecuted by the head of the 
Church of Rome—a claim of supremacy, 
which if not exercised over other States, or 
over other laymen, would at least be claimed 
over other ecclesiastical persons. I should 
be the last to suggest a substitute for the 


head of the Church of Rome. I do not 
ask you to use the term “ Bishop of 
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Rome,” although I find it adopted in other 
Acts of Parliament. I have great scruples, 
and I would make great sacrifices to meet 
the scruples of others from whom I have 
the misfortune to differ. I would not sug- 
gest the words ‘‘ Bishop of Rome,” or 
« Pope of Rome,”’ but I would suggest the 
substitution for the term ‘* Sovereign Pon- 
tif,” the words ‘* Sovereign of the Roman 
States;’ and I am the more induced to 
adopt that term because I find it used in 
the Amendment to be moved by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington). The 
right rev. Prelate concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

The Ear of SHREWSBURY: Though 
I see no objection to the Amendment of 
the right rev. Prelate, yet I am satisfied 
that he labours under a misconception of 
the real meaning of the term to which he 
objects—‘‘ Sovereign Pontiff.’’ My Lords, 
this is a purely civil title, whilst the 
Latin spiritual appellation, Summus Ponti- 
fer should be translated ‘* Supreme Pon- 
tif.” In the Italian, the distinction is 
still more remarkable. Jl Sommo Pon- 
tefce is his ecclesiastical, [7 Sovrano Pon- 
tefice his civil denomination. The right 
rev. Prelate knows as wellas I do that the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope depends 
upon his being Bishop of Rome. 

The Bisnop of ST. DAVID’S con- 
tended that the words ‘* Sovereign Pon- 
tif” did not imply any recognition of the 


spiritual power or authority of the Pope; | 
and that some of the most sincere and | 


gifted Protestants had used the term fre- 
quently in the simple meaning of the Pope 
as Sovereign of the Roman States. He 
had been attacked for using a similar asser- 
tin on the preceding evening; but he had 
since looked into the works of some of 
those historians who could not be suspected 
of leaning to Popery. Hume, who, if he 
could not properly be called a Protestant 
writer, could, at all events, never be 
charged ‘with a leaning towards Popery, 
had used the words ‘‘ Sovereign Pontiff”’ 
as his own phrase, when detailing the cir- 
cumstances of the reception of Thomas a 
Beckett by Henry II.; and Dr. Robertson, 
in detailing the relative positions of the 
several States of Italy, applied to the Go- 
vernment of Rome the term ‘‘ Holy See.’’ 
8o that it was quite evident that the use of 
those terms involved no recognition what- 
soever on the part of Protestants of the 
spiritual power of the Roman Pontiff. He 
Wished, therefore, that his right rev. 
Friend, as he trusted he might call him, 
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who was at all events his right rev. brother 
(the Bishop of Exeter), had spared himself 
the use of those uncharitable observations 
and reflections which must necessarily give 
pain to others, without being productive of 
any good. So much holy indignation was 
thrown away upon so trifling a subject, and 
it was not calculated to serve the cause of 
truth and true religion. As a friend, or 
simply as a brother, he begged him to re- 
frain a little, and not to be so lavish of his 
precious balm, or at least to pour it on 
more mercifully. 

The Bishop of EXETER thanked his 
right rev. Friend for the manner in which 
he had addressed himself to the remarks 
which he (the Bishop of Exeter) had felt 
it his duty to make upon the speech of 
his right rev. Friend on the preceding 
evening. And he assured his right rev. 
Friend and their Lordships, that if he 
were convinced of the incorrectness of the 
observations he had made, his apology to 
his right rev. Friend would be as ample 
as his censures—for he admitted that they 
were censures upon his right rev. Friend 
—had been severe. But his opinion re- 
mained still as it had been on the preced- 
ing evening. And he still thought that 
the manner in which his right rev. Friend 
had spoken on the preceding evening, and 
the whole tone of his observations upon 
the subject, did call for the expression of 
feeling which he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
had used, and to which he had no hesita- 
tion whatever in giving utterance. And 
as to the proofs which his right rev. Friend 
had produced upon the present occasion in 
corroboration of his assertion that Protes- 
tant writers had used the term ‘‘ Sovereign 


| Pontiff,’ to what extent did they go? 


Why, merely that Protestant, or persons 
who chose to call themselves Protestant 
historians, had, when speaking of transac- 
tions which had taken place during times 
when the supremacy of the Pope was ac- 
knowledged, applied the term ‘“ Sovereign 
Pontiff’’ to him. Why, he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) would not have felt surprise if his 
right rev. Friend had produced examples 
of Protestant historians writing within the 
last ten years, who had used the term 
loosely. But the production merely of 
passages written by Hume and Robertson, 
of transactions that had taken place in the 
reigns of Henry II. and John, was a sort 
of proof for which he (the Bishop of Exe- 
ter) had really to thank him. The real 
question to be considered was, whether 
this Protestant House of Parliament, and 
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particularly they who were Prelates of 
the Protestant Church, should in a solemn 
act of legislation give to the Pope the 
title of “Sovereign Pontiff,” thereby im- 
plying that he was their sovereign. Was 
the Pope, in short, to be considered their 
episcopus episcoporum? He begged to 
refer them to the five orders of episcopacy, 
as laid down by Gratian. They were— 
first, bishops; second, archbishops and 
metropolitans; third, primates; fourth, pa- 
triarchs; and fifth, the Pontifex Summus. 
If, therefore, they were to be obliged to 
apply the term to the Pope, would it not 
be an acknowledgment of him as the su- 
preme head of their episcopacy? Were 
they to be obliged to use the expression 
for the first time in an Act of Parliament ? 

Lorp COLCHESTER suggested that 
it might so happen that the sovereignty of 
the Roman States might not always be 
vested in the Pope. The Sovereign of 


Rome and the Sovereign Pontiff might be 
different persons. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the only sense in which the term 
‘* Sovereign Pontiff’ had been introduced 
into the Bill was that of its being the or- 
dinary appellation of the Sovereign of the 


Roman States. But if there could be any 
doubt upon the subject, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be most anxious to remove 
it. It was not for a moment to be sup- 
posed that the term ‘ Sovereign’’ would 
be understood in the sense of an acknow- 
ledgment of spiritual authority. No such 
meaning was or. should be annexed to it; 
and if other words could be found to ex- 
press the temporal meaning, the Govern- 
ment would have no objection. An Amend- 
ment had been proposed on the preceding 
day by the noble Duke (the Duke of Wel- 
lington), to which he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had at once given his assent, 
in which the term ‘“ Sovereign of the Ro- 
man States’’ had been inserted instead of 
“* Sovereign Pontiff.”” And he.was ready 
to accept that term in the sense in which 
his noble Friend near him had said that it 
was generally accepted in Italy. He was 
willing to adopt the expression ‘‘ Sovereign 
of the Roman States.”’ 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he 
had use the words ‘‘ Sovereign of the Ro- 
man States’’ purposely, because he under- 
stood the Bill as being a Bill to regulate 
the political relations with that Court ex- 
clusively, and as not having any allusion 
whatever to matters of a religious or eccle- 
siastical nature. The only relation which 
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the Bill was to open was a political rely. 
tion, and therefore it was that he had 
used the words ‘ Sovereign of the Roman 
States,’’ instead of “‘ Sovereign Pontiff “i 
because, as it appeared to hin, the term 
“ Sovereign Pontiff ’’ related to religion, 

Clause as amended agreed to. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN then rose 
to move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. Notwithstanding the various 
arguments he had heard to prove that no 
danger could arise from the passing of the 
Bill in its present state, he still remained 
of the same opinion, for the maintenance 
of which he had been (probably very pro. 
perly) rebuked by the right rev. Prelate 
opposite (the Bishop of St. David’s), who 
had charged him with having formed it 
too hastily. He (the Earl of Eglintou) 
was of opinion that diplomatic relations 
might be entered into with the Court of 
Rome. But he thought that they ought 
to guard that Bill with the most anxious 
eare. They should bear in mind that the 
Pope exercised a very great spiritual in- 
fluence over a large portion of their fellow. 
subjects; and if the Bill were to be allowed 
to leave the hands of the Committee in its 
present shape, he (the Earl of Eglintou) 
would be obliged to record his vote against 
it on the third reading. But if their re- 
lations with the Court of Rome were con- 
fined strictly to secular affairs, he thought 
there would be no cause for fear. Much 
as he wished to see an ambassador in this 
country from Rome, he should conceive 
the advantage too dearly bought if he were 
to allow the Bill to pass in its present 
shape. He therefore moved, in page 2, 
line 26, after the the word ‘‘ whatsoever,” 
the following words— 

“Not being in holy orders in the Chureh of 
Rome, nor a Jesuit or member of any other re- 
ligious order, community, or society of the 
Church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious 
vows.” 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
state in a few words the grounds, and the 
only grounds, on which he felt himself 
compelled to oppose the Amendment. The 
noble Earl had stated, in the course of his 
speech, that he had heard none but trivial 
reasons assigned for opening this matter. 
Those trivial reasons were such as to I 
duce successive Ministers and successive 
Governments to evade the law. He should 
have thought that the statement made by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) 
would have been sufficient to convinee the 
noble Earl that no trivial grounds, but 
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most important State necessity and ex- 
jency, required the establishment of 
these relations. 

The Eant of EGLINTOUN: I stated 
that the noble Marquess had given only 
trivial grounds. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE trust- 
ed that the noble Lord would allow him to 
think they were important, and he should 
press their consideration, in the present 
state of affairs, with the growing necessity 
of diplomatic intercourse, and under the 

uliar circumstances of that part of Eu- 
rope in which it was desired to establish 
the intercourse, and expedient to have the 
most authentic information. He was de- 
sirous only that Her Majesty should be 
laced in this respect on the same footing 
with the other Protestant Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. The noble Lord, by his Amendment, 
desired that She should not be so placed; 
he desired to put a limitation on Her Ma- 
jesty’s prerogative which did not exist in 
any other Protestant country entertaining 
relations with the See of Rome. He would 
not go into the invidious argument of what 
might be the personal or the political qua- 
lifications of the person who might be se- 
lected for the purpose of carrying on these 
diplomatic relations. He was far from 
saying that there ought not to exist, as 
there did exist with respect to all di- 
plomatic ,relations, and as there would 
exist in this country after this Bill 
was passed, a power not to receive—a 
power, if necessary, to reject—any person 
who might be distasteful, from character, 
position, or any other quality, to the Sove- 
reign or people; but he apprehended that 
if they authorised the establishment of 
diplomatic relations at all, it was in the 
hands of the Government or Sovereign 
that this power ought to be placed. He 
had not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that it might be convenient in this case to 
exercise the power with more peculiar 
caution than in any other. He thought it 
would be the duty of the advisers of Her 
Majesty so to advise Her; but he could 
not understand, when it had been stated 
that the King of Prussia did not receive a 
diplomatic Minister from Rome, because 
he did not receive him, in virtue of the 
exercise of his own will and judgment as 
Governor, that Her Majesty should be 
placed under disability in that respect to 
which other Protestant Sovereigns were 
hot subject. It was stated rather incor- 
rectly by a noble Lord who spoke last 
night, that with respect to Prussia it had 
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been the subject of a Concordat, or a pro- 
position for a Concordat. There was no 
pledge on the part of the Sovereign of 
Prussia that he would not receive any 
Minister, if he were an ecclesiastic, from 
Rome; but it was true, that owing to an 
understanding of the inconvenience which 
was thought to attach to particular parts 
of the Prussian dominions, no such Minis- 
ter had arrived. It would be inexpedient 
to introduce a provision into the Bill to 
debar Her Majesty from accepting persons 
who might be best qualified, under all the 
circumstances, for the purpose. It was 
highly probable that a person in holy or- 
ders would be employed in a special mis- 
sion by a country in which many of the 
most able men were entirely of the ecclesi- 
astical order. Such a provision might 
have the effect of precluding the Court of 
Rome from sending a person of the most 
unobjectionable character, because he be- 
longed to an excepted class; while, under 
the noble Lord’s clause, there would be no 
security against a layman who might be 
of the most artful character. He only 
wished this Bill to provide for all contin- 
gencies. He hoped their Lordships would 
not admit this restriction, which must ne- 
cessarily give rise to a jealousy on the part 
of the Sovereign with whom we were 
about to enter into amicable relations. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
I mean to give my cordial assent to the 
proposition which has been made by the 
noble Earl. Although I think that many 
advantages may attend this Bill, I foresee 
that it must be attended also with as great 
an amount of inconvenience, and I think 
that the proposition of the noble Earl tends 
to remove one of the causes of difficulty. I 
must declare that I deprecate the resi- 
dence of a Papal Nuncio in this country. 
My Lords, this is not from any anti-Catho- 
lic feeling on my part, but the contrary: 
all my life I have contributed humbly my 
mite to relieve the Roman Catholic sub- 
jects of Her Majesty from their disabilities, 
and restore to them their privileges of 
British subjects; but it entirely proceeds 
from my conviction of the great incon- 
veniences which would result from the un- 
restricted presence of such an agent. It 
has been said that it would always be in 
the power of Her Majesty to refuse to re- 
ceive any Ambassador or any Minister 
whom it might be in contemplation to 
send. I know that is the case. I have 
had some experience of the duty; and I 
ean assure your Lordships a very disagree- 
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able and painful duty it is to exercise. 
The Pope himself certainly knows that 
such may -be the case; for it is very re- 
cently that he himself has refused to re- 
ceive a Minister from the Court of Bel- 
gium, for a singular reason, coming from 
the Court which he did, viz., because the 
gentleman, who was a highly respectable 
person, and who, I believe, has been a 
Minister in his own country, was somewhat 
too liberal. Let us consider what the char- 
acter of the Nuncio really is. In the first 
place, the Nuncio must be an ecclesiastic. 
I believe that, in the whole history of 
Rome, there is no instance of a Nuncio 
who is not a Prelate and Archbishop; and 
being such, in this country, he is invested 
with full spiritual authority over the whole 
Roman Catholic Church in the country to 
which he is sent. It is, in fact, transfer- 
ring the Vatican to London, so far as the 
spiritual affairs of Roman Catholics are 
concerned in this country. Now I had 
rather see the authority, if it must exist, 
remain at home, than be transferred here. 
The jurisdiction of a Nuncio is in fact su- 
preme over the spiritual affairs of the Ro- 
man Catholics in the country to which he 
is despatched: it approaches nearly to that 
of an alter ego, and spares the necessity 
of a reference to Rome in all those cases in 
which such reference otherwise takes place. 
The noble Marquess has referred to the case 
of the King of Prussia; but there is no in- 
stance of the Roman See having ever sent 
a Minister to any Protestant country. As I 
apprehend, the case of Prussia is this :— 
From the gratitude that was felt towards the 
King of Prussia, a proposal was made that 
the King should send a Minister to Rome. 
The King agreed to the proposal, accom- 
panied at the same time with an explicit 
declaration that no Minister could be re- 
ceived at Berlin from the Court of Rome. 
Attempts have been made since, I believe, 
to ascertain whether that decision is still 
adhered to; and the same answer has been 
distinctly given. If any Minister were sent 
to the Court of Prussia, there would be 
less objection, even if he had the character 
which I deprecate seeing here, because the 
King has not only numerous subjects who 
are Catholics, but he has the Catholic reli- 
gion established in many parts of his do- 
minions. The Catholic Church is in pos- 
session of all its temporalities, and is con- 
nected with the State in the manner in 
which it necessarily must be under such 
circumstances ; but we have no such con- 
trol over the Catholic Church in this coun- 
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try; we have no other security except that 
of the loyalty and obedience which ey, 

subject owes to Her Majesty; but we have 
not the security which the ample posses. 
sions and the dignities and the privileges 
which the subjects of the King of Prussig 
have in many parts of his kingdom afforded, 
and which must necessarily give the Go. 
vernment a great control over the Church 
so established. Then let us look, not only 
at the power the Nuncio would exercise in 
this country, but at the character and posi- 
tion in which you would place him. Your 
Lordships may recollect that at the Con. 
gress of Vienna a declaration and agree. 
ment was entered into by the Powers who 
were parties to that treaty, by which the 
regulations of the different ranks of the di- 
plomatic service took place. The diplo- 
matic service was divided into three ranks, 
The first consisted of Ambassadors, Le- 
gates, Nuncios; and it was specifically 
mentioned that nothing contained in it 
should prejudice the admitted practice with 
respect to the representatives of the Pope. 
Now, in all cases where the Pope sends a 
Nuncio, it is to those Sovereigns whom he 
styles his ‘“dear sons,” and consequently 
to Catholic States only, and those Sove- 
reigns, therefore, do not object to receive 
him in that character; and universally it 
is the case that the Papal Nuncio takes 
precedence of all Ambassadors and of all 
Ministers in all Catholic countries, in con- 
travention of the regulations entered into 
by the Congress of Vienna by which all 
Sovereigns are equal, and the rank of their 
Ministers is decided entirely by the period 
of their arrival in the country; but the 
Papal Minister sets aside that regulation, 
and takes a rank and precedence over the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of all others. 
Now in this country it is not much the 
practice for the diplomatic body to meet 
together, and to be represented by one of 
their number; but sometimes they do con- 
sult together, and whenever such is the 
case, the Nuncio would be the organ of the 
diplomatic body. Paris, Vienna, Naples, 
and every Catholic Court, of course feel no 
objection to admit his precedence or supe- 
riority. In consequence of the stipulation 
of this declaration to which I have referred, 
such must be the case in this country. 
Now, I would ask you, in what capacity 18 
it that you give the Nuncio the precedence 
of all other diplomatic servants? Is itin 
consequence of being a Minister of the 
Sovereign of the Roman States ? No, itis 
because he is the Minister of the Head of 
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the Church. That is the reason he re- 
ceives it in the rest of the world; and it 
could only be as Minister of the Pope, as 
rovided for in the Treaty of Vienna, that 
he would be admitted here in that capacity. 
This, to be sure, would not add to his real 

wer, which consists in the ecclesiastical 
rank which he must possess in order to be 
aNuncio. Now, by the Treaty of Vienna 
a Nuncio is put on the same footing as a 
Legate. A Legate was formerly a diffe- 
rent rank from a Nuncio; but since the 
Treaty of Vienna the Pope appoints a 
Nuncio to Catholic countries only. He 
must be an Archbishop, and as such 
has an influence over the whole Catholic 
Church in the country to which he is ac- 
credited. With the power which he would 
possess, and the dignity, rank, and prece- 
dence which we could not refuse him, it 
would be by no means desirable to receive 
him in this country. The noble Marquess 
says that the Crown is free to decline to re- 
ceivehim. I confess it appears to me that 


the adoption of the provision intended by this 
Amendment would be a way by which any 
discussion about fitness or unfitness would 
be excluded, and an answer would be given 
to the Sovereign of the Roman States 


which could not give offence; whereas, 
after passing this Bill, if, on the first oeca- 
sion that arose, Government was ungracious 
enough to object to the person proposed to 
be sent as Minister, it would be a bad thing 
for those amicable relations which are wish- 
ed for; but when the noble Marquess talks 
of leaving it to the judgment of the Queen, 
there is ample ground for laying down the 
clear proposition, which would leave no 
doubt on the subject. For these reasons I 
support the Amendment. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, 
that the question before their Lordships 
was on the words of the Bill to which the 
noble Earl proposed an addition, which 
would have the effect of excluding ecclesi- 
asties; and he rather thought that those 
words of the Bill would not be necessary 
if the noble Marquess should determine to 
adopt the proposition s.:bmitted to his con- 
sideration, viz., to insert the words “ di- 
plomatic relations.”” The insertion of the 
words “diplomatic relations’? put an end 
to the necessity of specifying the qualifi- 
tation or denomination of the party. The 
qualification would enable Her Majesty to 
decide whether She would or would not 
send an ambassador or receive an ambas- 
sador, or what description of person She 
Would receive. That was entirely in Her 
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Majesty’s breast, and Her Majesty would 
stand then precisely on the ground on 
which Her Majesty’s servants wished to 
place her, viz., on the ground on which the 
King of Prussia and other Sovereigns of 
Europe stood. He had felt strongly on 
this subject, and agreed entirely with his 
noble Friend who had lately spoken on the 
subject. He thought it very desirable 
that the question of the rank and descrip- 
tion of the person to be received, or whe- 
ther any person should be received or not, 
should stand entirely open at the discre- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. This 
was entirely a political question—ecclesi- 
astical and religious views were not involv- 
ed in the measure, which was an arrange- 
ment for political objects only. Their 
Lordships were projecting an arrangement, 
having for its object political views, and 
he could not vote for an Amendment which 
might clog Her Majesty’s discretion, or 
the discretion of her servants hereafter. 
Lord BEAUMONT expressed his re- 
gret and surprise at the course adopted by 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Aber- 
deen). He little thought that the noble 
Earl would have confounded the privileges 
and duties of a Legate and those of a 
Nuncio. He little thought the noble Lord 
would say that a Nuncio sent on a diplo- 
matic embassy to any country, Catholic or 
Protestant, Turk or Greek, would merely, 
by the act of being a Nuncio, be invested 
with any power whatever, spiritual or other- 
wise, over any person in such country. 
What authority in the world had the Nun- 
cio in France, or any foreign Roman Ca- 
tholic country? He could not fulfil the 
common ministerial offices of the most 
ordinary priest in the country without cer- 
tain permission. He asked again, even 
in Bavaria what power had the Nuncio? 
His relation with the Court to which he 
was accredited were purely diplomatic, and 
confined exclusively to international affairs. 
He could not interfere in internal mat- 
ters, and had no authority, connexion, or 
influence with the clergy of Bavaria. 
In Austria herself, what power had the 
Nuncio? Did not the noble Earl know 
that even the letters of communication 
from the Court of Rome to the bishop, 
which respected the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and proceeded from the bishop to the 
priest, and from the priest to the people— 
did he not know that every one of these 
papers were communicated to the Govern- 
ment of Austria, and were sanctioned by 
the Government of Austria, and authorised 
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by the civil authority, before they could be | of Turkey than the Court which at present 
transmitted to the bishop, and the Nuncio laid claim to it. Well, then, if this o, 
had no voice or authority whatever in the | clesiastical power, where it did exist, was 
matter. If the noble Karl said ‘ Yes’’| actually a matter of dispute between the 
to this, he asked him how he came to, Court of Rome and another European 
suppose that any Nuncio here would have Court, namely, that of France, and if eyen 
authority which no Nuncio had there? in a third country France refused to cede 
But he would recall his memory to some-|to Rome the management of religious 
thing also beyond that. In Portugal in- houses and regular orders—if in countries 
stances had been known where a Nuncio, | in which the Roman Catholic religion ex. 
venturing to overstep the border of the | isted, the exercise of such ecclesiastical 
most absolute neutrality—going beyond power was no longer tolerated, how could 
mere diplomatic relations in the slightest it be supposed that where such ecclesias. 
and most trivial degree—was in one in-/| tical power had never yet existed, that it 
stance walked over the frontier, and in should in the first place be attempted to 
another instance recalled. He believed | create it, and then again that the means 
that if the noble Lord looked back to the | and instruments should be found to put it 
history of the relations between Rome and | in force? The thing was in itself an ab. 


Portugal, he would find instances similar 
to those he had stated. If this was the 
ease of a Nuncio, even in Catholic Por- 
tugal—and if, in addition to this, it was 
known that none of the independent coun- 
tries in Europe allowed meddling in their 
affairs, whether ecclesiastical, spiritual, or 
civil—when moreover it was known that in 
this country we could fully exercise the 
power of sending away any person who 
should overstep the bounds of diplomatic 
intercourse—how could the noble Earl re- 
concile his knowledge of these facts with 
the speech he had made to-night, which 
tended to send to the country a totally dif- 
ferent representation of the case, and which, 
backed with his authority, might persuade 
the world that supposing any Nuncio were 
to arrive from Rome, he would possess a 
power which existed only in the idea or 
rather in the imagination of the noble Earl? 
It existed only in the imagination of the 
noble Earl. But that was not all. Other 
communications had recently taken place 
between Rome and countries not professing 
the Roman Catholic faith; but in no one 
instance had the representative of the Ro- 
man Court ever attempted to exceed his 
authority in any country with which Rome 
had been admitted to negotiate, and in 
very few cases only had the Court of Rome 
thought it right to send a diplomatic envoy 
at all. The only instance in which any- 
thing like ecclesiastical and spiritual au- 
thority had been admitted to act was in the 
dominions of the Ottoman Porte; and there 
it was not done for the purpose of giving 
the power to the Court of Rome, but it 
was done for the purpose of wresting that 
power from another European country. 
It was thought that Rome would exercise 
that power less injuriously to the interests 


| surdity. And he believed, excepting in 
the case of some very great emergencies 
and trying difficulties, deeply affecting the 
interests of Italy or the Papal States, 
that the Court of Rome would not go 
to the expense of sending a Nuncio to 
this country. If the Pope sent any Min- 
ister at all, it would be a Minister Ex. 
traordinary and Envoy Plenipotentiary, 
with power to settle any differences that 
might arise with regard to his own States, 
and not for the purpose of interfering 
in this country. And though that might 
be the case, he must remind them how 
the matter stood at present. The Pope 
and all the Cardinals of Rome had at 
this moment opportunities of intriguing, 
if they were so inclined, to the danger 
of this country; they might at this mo- 
ment send twenty persons of this coun- 
try with the power of Nuncios to breed 
disturbance and endanger the peace and 
tranquillity of the country; and the very 
fact that with so many means at his dis- 
posal, he never in any way sought to in- 
trude his influence, would show that no- 
thing could be more unreasonable than the 
fear which had been expressed by some 
noble Lords, and which had suggested this 
Amendment. Their Lordships were all 
aware that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland were in the constant habit of 
carrying on intercourse touching spiritual 
matters with the Court of Rome. And 
what was the consequence of this under- 
hand intercourse? Why, that the Pope 
and his Government possessed false no- 
tions of the true state of things. Very 
recently a celebrated preacher, Father 
Ventura, publicly declared at Rome that 
the persecutions in Mexico by the Spa- 
niards in the earlier ages, and the cruel- 
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ties committed in Asia on the Christians, 
sank into insignificance and triviality when 
compared with the injustice which for cen- 
turies had been systematically shown by 
England to her conquered and Catholic 
province on the other side of the Channel. 
Then again, they had lately had the mor- 
tification of seeing a Papal rescript in cir- 
culation in Ireland condemning that mea- 
sure from which the liberal-minded in 
England had anticipated so much good, 
namely, the institution of lay colleges in 
the sister country. There could be no 
doubt that the Pope had acted in that in- 
stance upon false and incorrect information 
as to the real aim and object of the mea- 
sure; and there could be as little doubt 
that had we had an ambassador at Rome 
from whom a true knowledge of the facts 
could have been procured, that rescript 
would never have been issued. It was to 
be hoped that when satisfactory relations 
were established between the Queen and 
the Pope, rescripts of a similar tendency 
would cease to be issued, and that his 
Holiness would at once be convinced that 
henceforth no such intermeddling in our 
own proper government would be per- 
mitted. He had been very much struck 
by aremark which had fallen from a noble 
Lord in the course of this debate, who, in 
alluding to the spiritual influence exercised 
by a Papal Nuncio, maintained that much 
good would arise to that country from that 
kind of influence. He (Lord Beaumont) 
totally differed with that noble Lord—he 
(Lord Beaumont) protested as strongly as 
he could against this country attempting to 
govern Ireland through Rome; if there was 
one thing he should like to say more than 
another, it would be to tell them to govern 
Ireland themselves, and not to admit of any 
meddling. And, as far as he believed, it was 
the opinion of the most intelligent men in 
Italy, that the less the Roman See had to 
do with Ireland the better. He begged their 
Lordships’ pardon for having trespassed on 
their patience somewhat further than he 
had originally intended, and he would only 
touch upon one point more. He had been 
much surprised with the curious combina- 
tion of parties exhibited by those who were 
the opponents of this Bill. The opponents 
of the measure were, on the one hand, 
those whom he might call the ultra Pro- 
testant party, and on the other, the ultra 

man Catholic party. They were ac- 
tuated by different reasons. The one be- 
lieved that the measure would give greater 
weight and greater power to the other 
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party, while the other believed that they 
would lose much of the influence and 
weight in the country they now possessed 
by communication between the Govern- 
ment of this country and Rome. 

The Eart of SHREWSBURY: My 
Lords, though after the able manner in 
which this question has been debated by 
others, it may appear impertinent in me to 
address you, still I do wish to say a few 
words. In the first place, I am perfectly 
satisfied that neither the noble Lord who 
proposes this Amendment, nor those noble 
Lords who support him in it, have thereby 
the slightest intention of offering an insult 
to the Holy See. Yet, my Lords, is it not 
equally clear that if this clause be carried, 
it will deprive the measure of all its grace, 
if not render it altogether nugatory ? I am 
sure, my Lords, that you would not desire 
to enter into diplomatic relations with any 
State, unless it were upon terms of per- 
fect reciprocity; but to make this recipro- 
cal, surely the Pope should insist upon 
some similar restriction upon his part. 
Might he not say, “ I will not consent to 
receive any but a Catholic envoy. I deem 
it inconvenient, inexpedient, and even dan- 
gerous to admit a Protestant Minister, with 
the right of opening a chapel in the very 
heart of the Holy City, for the purposes of 
an heretical and hostile worship.’”? My 
Lords, I do not use these terms offensively; 
I am merely using them in argument. 
But, should you not be very justly offended 
if the Pope were to make any such stipula- 
tion? Again, as I have already intimated, 
would not the introduction of this clause 
render the measure altogether inoperative ? 
My Lords, in the present difficult and com- 
plicated relations of the Italian States, is 
it not essential that Rome, by far the most 
important of them all, should be efficiently 
represented ? Yet is it not equally noto- 
rious, that, for the present at least, none 
but ecclesiastics have received anything of 
a diplomatic education, or have benefited 
by diplomatic experience? Pass this 
clause then, and you place an effectual bar 
to the accomplishment of any one of the 
objects you desire. It has been said that 
we may transact all our business at Rome; 
but, my Lords, why are we to have a right 
to know Rome better than Rome has a 
right to know us ? or, if I may use the ex- 
pression, why is the acquaintance to be all 
on our side? My Lords, it is this very 
mistrust—this mutual mistrust—this mu- 
tual misunderstanding and ignorance of 
each other, that prevents things going 
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on as they sliould do. My Lords, Prussia 
has been cited as an example worthy 
of our imitation. But, if Rome has 
made an inconvenient arrangement with 
Prussia——and a very inconvenient arrange- 
ment it has proved to be—is that a reason 
why we should compel her to do the same 
with us? Besides, my Lords, Prussia is 
not a parallel case. With Prussia there 
is a regular Concordat; and yet, as the 
noble Marquess (Marquess of Lansdowne) 
has said, the King has still the right to re- 
ceive a Nuncio if he will: but having hith- 
erto refused to do so, Rome has also re- 
fused to senda Minister. It is the same 
in Russia; if the Emperor has refused to 
receive a Nuncio, Rome has positively re- 
fused to send a Minister. My Lords, I 
had much rather refer to the Netherlands 
for an illustration, a country fully as Pro- 
testant as our own. My Lords, if I am 
not in error—and the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Aberdeen) opposite can correct me if I 
am—there is now a resident Nuncio at the 
Hague. My Lords, I do implore you 
then to reject this Amendment as wholly 
incompatible with the establishment of any 
diplomatic relations whatever with the 
Court of Rome. 

Lorv STANLEY was quite sure that 
the noble Lord who had just sat down had 
only done justice to the supporters of the 
Amendment, in stating that he believed it 
was not their wish to use any language in 
the slightest degree likely to be displeas- 
ing to the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne), or those who supported the 
Bill. But, speaking with that frankness 
and openness which their Lordships had a 
right to use, he must say for himself, and 
he believed he might say also for those 
who agreed with him in supporting the 
proposed Amendment, that they believed 
it to be one of the greatest importance. 
He considered the Amendment of such 
importance, that he should be mainly in- 
fluenced by their Lordships’ adoption or 
rejection of it in the ultimate views which 
he might take of the Bill. The noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Shrewsbury) had 
said that if this Amendment were carried, 
the Bill would be deprived of all its grace, 
and rendered perfectly nugatory; and he 
referred also to the arrangement between 
Rome and Prussia as one which it had 
been found utterly impossible in practice 
to enforce. But though Prussia had done 
that which it was now proposed to do— 
excluded ecclesiastics as ambassadors— 
there was no evidence that any anger had 
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been engendered at Rome thereby, |; 
was in 1815 that Prussia consented to 
send an envoy to the Court of Rome, the 
sending of that envoy being accompanied 
by a distinct and emphatic declaration— 
not then introduced for the first time, but 
going on the principle acted upon since the 
time of Frederick the Great, that no e. 
clesiastic should be received at the Cour 
of Prussia in a diplomatic character, |p 
1835, twenty years after, the consequences 
of that refusal on the part of Prussia were 
not such as had been imagined by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shrewsbury). The 
Court of Rome then received an envoy 
from Berlin; and, still more, received him 
without any remonstrance respecting the 
condition which was put in force against 
the Holy See. In 1835, a fresh applica. 
tion was made to the Court of Prussia to 
know whether an envoy from the Court of 
Rome would be received at Berlin. The 
answer given was, that they were disposed 
to deal with the question upon the footin 

of entire reciprocity. The noble Earl op. 
posite had adverted to that question. What 
was the answer of the Prussian Ministry 
to the questions of the Court of Rome? 
‘Send us an envoy and a layman, and 
we will receive him on the same terms as 
every other ambassador, and we will send 
you an envoy and a layman. All the privi- 
leges and all the rights which you give to 
us, we are ready to extend to you; but we 
cannot receive any envoy from you clothed 
with other than the usual diplomatic and 
temporal powers—we cannot receive any 
ambassador clothed with the Legate’s au- 
thority or the Nuncio’s authority; and upon 
no other terms will we ever receive an am- 
bassador from Rome.’’ That answer had 
not been considered as offensive by the Court 
of Rome, and the Prussian Minister was 
received on the same conditions as before. 
But then, the noble Earl said, if this coun- 
try refused to receive an_ ecclesiastic, 
clothed with a spiritual authority, and un- 
doubtedly exercising a spiritual influence 
over a great portion of the subjects of Her 
Majesty—if they refused to receive any 
ecclesiastic clothed with such authority— 
it would not be extraordinary if the Pope 
were to refuse to receive any bishop or 
minister of the Church of England possess- 
ing spiritual authority over all the subjects 
of this country, that might for the time 
being be residing at Rome. But the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shrewsbury) said, that 
he considered we must have reciprocity, 
and that the Pope would be justified in 
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ursuing such a course, if this country re- 
fused, to receive none but a Roman Catho- 
lic. He (Lord Stanley) said, that that 
was no reciprocity at all, The reciprocity 
gdverted to by the noble Earl was as ab- 
surd a proposition as any which could have 
been suggested; it would only be recipro- 
city if we were to demand that the envoy 
from Rome should be a Protestant. The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) advised them not. to fetter the 
Crown, but to leave the selection of the 
class of envoys, not to the Crown, but to 
the Minister of the Crown for the time 
being. It was maintained that Prussia 
could, should she see fit, withdraw the 
restrictions which she had created as to 
ecclesiastics, and that therefore we ought 
to leave to ourselves the same liberty. The 
circumstances of Prussia and of this coun- 
try were, however, very different; the Go- 
yernment of this country was a constitu- 
tional Government, holding the Crown by 
an Act of Settlement, and being bound 
to uphold the Protestant religion under a 
solemn compact with Protestant subjects; 
and in this constitutional country the prin- 
ciple of placing confidence in the advisers 
of the Crown was not that principle on 
which it would ever be safe for the Parlia- 
ment to act. Distrusting the Ministers of 
the Crown, and binding them down by 
Parliamentary restrictions, was the con- 
stitutional theory here; and therefore the 
parallel between England and Prussia was 
mapt and misleading. The noble Mar- 
quess now confessed that we ought to be 
jealous of any indirect encouragement of 
the spiritual influence of Rome. That was 
the principle of the Government to-day; 
but who would answer for the policy of the 
Administration to-morrow ? Supposing the 
noble Earl, who was a Roman Catholic, 
were to succeed to the confidence of the 
Crown, he would, as a faithful subject of 
Rome, endeavour to extend the spiritual and 
temporal power of Rome; and who would 
say thata Roman Catholic Prime Minister 
would maintain the policy of the noble Mar- 
quess, and attempt to prohibit the reception 
of Roman Catholic envoys? Was it then, he 
would ask, expedient to leave such a mat- 
ter to the Crown or to the Minister, when 
from day to day their discretion might be 
exercised in a precisely opposite direction ? 
The noble Lord had declared to-night that 
in his judgment the very fact of the am- 
bassador’s being an ecclesiastic of so ele- 
vated a position in the Roman Catholic 
Church, exercising a very great authority 
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over the Roman Catholics of this country, 
would be the greatest recommendation for 
his reception. Seeing that to be the case, 
he (Lord Stanley) thought that the course 
they ought to pursue was not to leave the 
Minister of the Crown the power of enter- 
ing into whatever relations with foreign 
countries he might please; and as the Court 
of Rome had been hitherto practically ex- 
cluded from diplomatic relations with this 
country, he thought that Parliament, as it 
was now deemed desirable to enter into 
relations with that See, should fix the con- 
ditions on which they were willing to ad- 
mit that intercourse. He (Lord Stanley) 
concurred entirely with the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Aberdeen), who spoke with 
so much force upon this subject, that they 
should relieve the Ministers of the Crown 
entirely from the responsibility of refusing 
to receive certain persons. There was 
danger of giving offence if an ecclesiastic 
once being received according to the dis- 
cretion of one Minister, he was subse- 
quently rejected on the discretion of a 
second Minister; but there could be no 
such danger if, the condition being irrevo- 
cably enacted, the noble Marquess or any 
one of his successors were enabled to say 
to the Court of Rome, ‘‘ I have not raised 
the objection; the law in this country is 
more powerful than an individual; and, if 
we treat at all, it must be in the only way 
which our law has left me.’’ In this way 
they would avoid all future offence; and, 
as he had shown, by acting in this way 
Prussia had been enabled with safety to 
herself to hold that diplomatic correspon- 
dence with the Pope which circumstances 
made advisable. What was the course 
adopted by other countries towards the 
ambassadors of the See of Rome? The 
noble Lord opposite had adverted to the 
course pursued in Spain, Portugal, and 
other countries; and he said that in the 
ease of ambassadors to those Roman Ca- 
tholic countries which were subject to the 
spiritual authority of the Pope, they were 
kept in continual supervision by the Go- 
vernments of those countries; and if the 
Ministers of those Roman Catholic coun- 
tries found it necessary to control the 
power and authority of the Papal Nuncio, 
how much more important was it in this 
country, where no such authority, no such 
control could be exercised by the Ministers 
of the Church of Rome, that the Parlia- 
ment should step in and supply by Pro- 
testant legislation that control. Upon 
these grounds. and believing that whether 
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invested with spiritual authority or not, 
the Cardinals are, collectively and indivi- 
dually, very anxious, nay, bound to sup- 
port the authority and to extend the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church, be- 
lieving that they would have the means— 
if accredited to a Protestant country, but 
possessing a large Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, and that they might be disposed— 
to increase a most dangerous spiritual in- 
fluence for the purpose of promoting poli- 
tical and temporal objects. He would not 
speculate upon the probable qualities of 
the Minister who might be sent to this 
country; but this he would say, that the 
higher the position of such an individual, 
the more anxious would he undoubtedly be 
to extend the authority and the influence 
of the See of Rome in this country; and 
the most dangerous consequences would of 
necessity ensue to the Protestant commu- 
nity, and the peace and welfare of this 
Protestant country. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the noble Marquess opposite 
would not hesitate to admit the Amend- 
ment proposed by his noble Friend. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shrewsbury) feared 
that it would have the unfortunate effect 
of rendering the whole measure useless; 
but it would strike him on reflection that 
such an observation was an offence to the 
Roman nobles. There were many men 
among those nobles perfectly competent to 
represent, if not the spiritual, at least the 
temporal interests of the See of Rome; 
and it was with a view to the temporal in- 
terests of the See of Rome, and not to 
strengthening her spiritual interests, that 
Parliament was now ready to consent to 
receive thence an ambassador. For his 
own part, he entirely concurred with the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) that it 
was of very little importance for the pur- 
poses of this country whether we received 
an ambassador from Rome or not; and 
that it was of much more importance that 
we should have an envoy at Rome capable 
of protecting British interests and repre- 
senting British subjects. But he would 
never consent, but would do his utmost to 
overthrow any proposal the ultimate effect 
of which might be to transport the Vatican 
from Rome to London, and to establish 
here, under the sanction of Parliament, a 
spiritual authority under the guise of a 
temporal Minister, and to admit a new 
cause of confusion and difficulty in the 
affairs of the administration of this coun- 
t 


ry. 
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said, that the purport of the Bill had been 
well described by the noble and gallant 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington), who had 
said that it was simply for the purpose of 
enabling Her Majesty’s Ministers to enter 
into diplomatic relations with the Court of 
Rome, and ought to be viewed in a merely 
political light. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Stanley) had just given utterance 
to what he must say appeared to him g 
most unconstitutional doctrine. Was the 
noble Lord not aware that the constitution 
of the country made the intercourse with 
foreign countries one of the prerogatives 
of the Crown, and the constitutional doe- 
trine was to leave the Crown unfettered? 
This Bill was merely to enable the Crown 
to enter into diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Rome; and if the noble Lord (the 
Earl of Eglintoun) succeeded in carrying 
his Amendment, he would fetter the Crown 
in that respect. It had always been in 
the power of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to object to such persons 
as he deemed advisable being received in 
this country as diplomatic agents; but if 
this clause were agreed to they would de- 
prive that Minister of the power of making 
objections. What danger would be avoided 
by the Amendment of the noble Earl? 
He thought, for his part, that the danger 
which would arise from the reception here 
of an ecclesiastic in the character of an 
envoy had been greatly exaggeratéd; and 
at any rate an ecclesiastic would not be 
able to do more mischief, than it would be 
in the power of a temporal ambassador to 
effect, if accompanied on his mission by 4 
body of members of his own Church. 
Would the Amendment of the noble Earl 
prevent any such proceeding? He consi- 
dered that it would be an insult and 6 
stigma upon the ecclesiastical profession if 
such an exclusion was made. He saw no 
prospect of danger even arising from its 
omission. The constitutional prerogative 
of the country was, that the Crown should 
remain unfettered, and that the Minister 
of the Crown should be responsible for any 
impropriety which might occur. It cer- 
tainly was against all principle that the 
diplomatic relations of this country should 
be regulated by statute. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND begged to 
tell the noble Marquess that the Crown of 
England was very much fettered in every 
thing relating to the Roman Catholic reli 
gion; and, if their Lordships were not 
fetter the Crown in the matters now under 
consideration, the omission would be used 
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as an argument hereafter to relieve the 
Crown from those other fetters which were 
most properly imposed in respect to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He believed that 
the Protestant feeling of England and 
Seotland required no such lashing up as 
the noble Earl opposite spoke of last night. 
If the Amendment were not adopted, a 
Cardinal might be sent as an envoy to this 
country; and he believed that the great 
majority of the Protestants of this country 
would, in consequence of the refusal to 
adopt an Amendment to prevent the re- 
ception of a Cardinal here, think that the 
Government intended to have one, and 
that thereby an opportunity would be af- 
forded of allowing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion a chance, which it had not now, and 
which he hoped it never would have, of 
beating down the Protestant faith in this 
country. 

The Eart of HARROWBY supported 
the Amendment, as being most conducive 
to the safety of the Protestant Church. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that he would 
begin by reminding the House that the 
question was not whether it would be ex- 
pedient to have an ecclesiastic as an am- 
bassador from the Court of Rome—such a 
thing might, indeed, be very inexpedient, 
and he himself could see many difficulties, 
if such a measure were carried into effeet— 
but the main question was, whether they 
would curtail the prerogative of the Crown, 
and prevent it from exercising a privilege 
which always belonged to it, and whether 
they would encroach on the law of nations? 
He would show that this power, which was 
desired to be taken away, had been the 
wiiform prerogative of all countries, and 
the established usage of all nations. At 
that moment there was nothing to prevent 
the establishment of diplomatic arrange- 
ments between the Courts of Rome and 
London, The Queen might receive a Nun- 
cio from the Pope, and no infringement of 
the law would take place. The Minister 
who advised Her to receive him might be 
liable to a vote of want of confidence, or 
an impeachment, if Parliament thought fit; 
but there could not be a doubt that if they 
agreed to this Amendment they would be 
infringing on the prerogative of the Crown. 
And he would here protest against the 
principle laid down by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley), namely, that because a preroga- 
tive migh tbe abused, therefore it should be 
abolished: such was not constitutional doc- 
trine. It was laid down in the law of na- 


tions, that every nation was empowered to 
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select an ambassador from any class which 
was deemed most expedient, always leav- 
ing it in the power of the State to which 
he was sent to determine whether it would 
receive him or not. He should trouble 
them with a quotation from Vattel. [The 
noble Lord then read a passage which laid 
down the doctrine which he had enunciated 
—namely, that every Sovereign State had 
a right to elect a member from any class 
to act as an ambassador for that State. ] 
He would have them remark that the au- 
thor did not specify any particular class 
from whom the ambassador was taken. He 
would conclude by again stating, that if 
they agreed to this Amendment they would 
be encroaching on the just prerogative of 
the Crown, and that they would be violat- 
ing the law of nations. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, who was 
most inaudible in the gallery, was under- 
stood to say, that if the words ‘‘ diplomatic 
relations’’ were inserted in the clause, he 
would withdraw the Amendment of which 
he had given notice. The matter might be 
thus left generally, and nothing stated as 
to the persons who should be received, 
leaving the responsibility of reception upon 
the advisers of the Crown. At present 
Her Majesty certainly had not power to 
receive an ambassador from the Court of 
Rome; or if she had, whence was the ne- 
cessity of the present Bill ? 

The Eart of SHREWSBURY: I mere- 
ly wish to correct an error into which the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond), and even the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Harrowby) on the cross benches have 
fallen, namely that in the event of diplo- 
matic relations with Rome we were likely 
to have a Cardinal in this country. Now, 
my Lords, Cardinals are only sentas legates, 
never as Nuncios. I would also observe 
that in whatever I have said this evening, 
I have not spoken with any authority. I 
have not received any communication 
whatever on the subject, nor do I know 
the feelings of the Roman Court on this 
point: I have merely argued it from anal- 
ogy. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE objected 
to the reception of any Minister or ambas- 
sador from the Court of Rome as impolitie 
and dangerous. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that the 
House was not then in a condition to ac- 
cept the Amendment of the noble Duke, 
but he was satisfied that his proposition 
would be much the better form to give the 
Bill. He was of opinion that the noble 
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Duke should frame a Bill in the form | country, by receiving an ecclesiastical dig. 
which he had suggested. He should have | nitary as the representative of Rome in 
a great objection to the reception of an ec- | this country. 
clesiastic from the Court of Rome as am-| The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
bassador to this country, and he did think | that he had already stated he should rm, 
that it would have been advisable to have | quire time to know the precise legal bear. 
limited the prerogative of the Crown. But | ing of the words. He did not say that its 
upon a very full consideration of what | adoption would answer the purpose of the 
would be the result of adding this Amend- | Amendment which had been moved. He 
ment to the noble Earl’s (the Earl of Eglin- | fancied that he could see from the manner 
toun), he could not give his voice in its fa- of noble Lords opposite, that they were of 
vour, for he thought it would have a most | opinion that he had agreed to the propo- 
ungracious appearance. sition in order to influence the vote of the 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, | noble Duke; but such was not the fact, It 
he was prepared to adopt the clause as sug- might be in the recollection of the House, 
gested by the noble Duke; but what effect that at the very commencement of the dis. 
that alteration would have upon the whole | cussion he had declared his willingness to 
Bill he could not say, and should require | adopt any alteration or any suggestion 
time to be advised upon the precise legal | which he believed did not interfere with 
bearing of the words. Much had been| the principle of the Bill, and gave 4 
stated about Prussia; and he believed that | greater security to the interests of Pro. 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had cor- | testantism. 
rectly stated what were the relations be-| Their Lordships divided :—Content 67; 
tween Prussia and Rome; but the noble | Not-content 64: Majority for the Amend- 
Lord had not stated what he (the Marquess | ment 3: 
of Lansdowne) considered bore a remark-| Clause as amended agreed to. 
able relation to the matter in question. In The Duke of WELLINGTON then 
Prussia there existed a code of laws regulat- | moved the following as a declaratory 
ing everything appertaining to the Catho- | Amendment: — 
lie faith; it was established in the year| « Whereas it has been enacted and declared in 
1791, and in that code there is no sort of | the provisions of various ancient laws of this 
exclusion which prevented the Court of | realm, that the Sovereign thereof, acting by and 
Prussia from receiving an ecclesiastic as with the advice and under the authority of both 
ee Houses of Parliament, is the sole and supreme 
an ambassador, although practically such | head and governor of all matters ecclesiastical 
an exclusion did operate, as up to the pre- | and civil within this realm, or elsewhere, the do- 
sent time no such envoy or legate had been | minions of the Crown of England ; and the same 
permitted. Acts contain provisions, having for their objects 


IXY : to control, regulate, an strai 1e acts, con- 
The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, duct, and ne cameo ite sae of this 
that as the noble Marquess had signified | realm with foreign Powers upon the said matters: 
his intention of substituting, instead of the | and whereas it is essential to the welfare of these 
words in the Bill, other words to enable | realms that the said provisions as to the Crown 
Her Majesty to enter into “ diplomatic re- and Government thereof, should be invariably 
Rettena?? sill Tai alae tn Denner Ronee maintained, and it is expedient, nevertheless, to 
ations generally, Ow ‘OW | remove any doubts which may exist as to the 
that alteration would have the same effect | competence of Her Majesty, Her heirs and sue- 
as the proposed Amendment, to prevent | cessors, to establish diplomatic relations with the 
the Crown from receiving an ecclesiastic | 5°vereign of the Roman State—" 
from the Court of Rome for the purpose of | The Marquess of LANSDOWNE saw 
diplomatic communication? Their Lord- | no objection to the addition of this clause, 
ships were willing to a certain extent to | and would offer no opposition to its inser- 
relieve the prerogative of the Crown, which | tion in the Bill. 
for a long period of time had been unable} Amendment agreed to, and ordered to 
to appoint diplomatic agents in respect to | stand part of the Bill. i 
the Roman States; but they were not so| Lorp REDESDALE moved the addi- 
familiarised with those new Whig doctrines | tion of the following Clause :— 
of prerogative as to go so far as to forget | « Provided always, and be enacted, that it shall 
the whole spirit of the Protestant legisla- | not be lawful for Her Majesty to receive any such 


tion of this country, and to enable any fu- | Ambassador, Envoy Extraordinary, ape 
i Te SOs _ | Plenipotentiary, or other diplomatic agent, unt 
— Ministry oo agers, perhaps, the Pro the Court of Rome shall have declared that it 


testant Church, or, at all events, to give doth not claim, but distinctly disavows, any tem- 
great offence to all Protestants in this | poral or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or 
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pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this | 
realm.” 


He said that he believed there was a 
large body of Roman Catholics in this 
country who were taught to look to the 

wer of Rome in this country rather than 
tothe legitimate power and authority of 
the Government of this country. The ob- 
iect of his Amendment was to apply a re- 
medy to this state of things. In his opinion, 
it was highly desirable that before a mea- 
sure like that now under consideration was 
carried into effect, they should have given 
tothem, on the part of the sovereign au- 
thority at Rome, a distinct pledge and 
assurance that the Papal authority in 
Rome sought to exercise no temporal 
power or authority whatsoever in this 
country. He begged to disclaim any hos- 
tile feeling towards his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects in proposing this Amend- 
ment. On the contrary, he thought 
that the Amendment which he now pro- 
posed would increase the efficiency of the 
Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
not consent to the insertion of this clause. 
The effect of the addition of these words 
would be to defeat the object of the Bill 
altogether. He thought that the assertion 
of any such claim would be absurd, and 
that its renunciation was altogether unne- 
cessary. Why, if such a claim to tem- 
poral power in these realms was set up by 
the Pope, of what use would it be, or what 
effect would it have? It was well known 
that for a long period the Kings of England 
set up a claim to be styled Kings of France, 
aswell as of England. Even more than 
that, the Kings of England styled them- 
selves Kings of France and England when 
negotiating treaties with French Mon- 
archs, who were Kings of France de facto. 
He was sure that it would amuse the House 
to be reminded that when James II. was 
living at St. Germains, he styled himself 
King of France. The Kings of England 
had not been called upon to give up that 
claim, It was an absurd one. It rested 
on no sound foundation, and the assump- 
tion of it did no harm. The claim of the 
Pope to exercise temporal power in this 
country was just as unfounded, and any 
apprehensions from its exercise were quite 
absurd. As to the formal renunciation of 
it, that was a demand with which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Roman State, the 

ope could not comply. Seeing that no 
advantage could arise from this Amend- 
ment, but that, on the contrary, it was 
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calculated to defeat the object of the Bill, 
he felt bound to oppose it. 

The Ear, of SHREWSBURY: My 
Lords, though I am quite willing to admit 
that the noble Lord does not bring forward 
this Amendment in an invidious spirit, yet 
Iam sure it is altogether unnecessary. The 
noble Lord himself says that we have so- 
lemnly abjured these doctrines and opin- 
ions; why, my Lords, there is not a Ca- 
tholic in the three kingdoms who is not 
equally willing to abjure them in the most 
solemn and emphatic manner. And should 
they ever be reasserted by Rome—mind 
you, my Lords, the Church never has as- 
serted them—I am sure we should find 
the same means and the same spirit to re- 
sist them, as had our ancestors in the time 
of Elizabeth. Having then, as I conceive, 
a much stronger guarantee against the in- 
fluence of such doctrines and opinions than 
any repudiation of them on the part of 
Rome—a repudiation which might be 
made by one Pope, and withdrawn by 
another, I do think the noble Lord would 
act much more wisely by allowing things 
to remain as they are, and by resting his 
security on the good sense and the good 
feeling of mankind. 

The Bisnor of SALISBURY said, that 
as the House had agreed to the principle 
of the Bill, he did not think that they 
would allow its objects to be indirectly de- 
feated; and as it had been stated that this 
Amendment would have that effect, he 
would not support it. 

Lorp STANLEY could not agree with 
the objections that had been offered against 
the present Amendment. He did not think 
that there was anything inconsistent or un- 
reasonable in asking the Sovereign Power 
of Rome to give an assurance of this kind, 
inasmuch as the Pope was now about to 
enter into diplomatic relations with this 
country. Under those circumstances he 
did not think it unreasonable that the Pope 
should be asked to formally abandon any 
claim to the exercise of temporal power in 
those kingdoms. However, after the de- 
claration of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shrewsbury), whose high honour no one 
would doubt, he would be inclined to leave 
the matter to the good sense of the people 
themselves. He (Lord Stanley) could not 
agree that the objection of his noble Friend 
(Lord Redesdale) was a mere shadowy ob- 
jection; and if his noble Friend thought fit 
to press his Amendment to a division, he 
(Lord Stanley) would vote with him. How- 
ever, as it seemed to be thought that this 
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Amendment, if carried, would create a 
practical difficulty in the way of the work- 
ing of the Bill, he would advise his noble 
Friend to withdraw it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Duke of RICHMOND moved the 
insertion of a clause, providing that no 
Ambassador, Envoy, or Minister from 
Rome should be allowed to perform any 
acts in this country which it would not be 
lawful for a British subject to perform. 

Lorp CAMPBELL assured the noble 
Duke that the Amendment was quite un- 
necessary, because the assumption of any 
such right to perform acts not lawful for 
British subjects to perform, was already 
amply and sufficiently provided against. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

All the clauses having been disposed of, 
the preamble was then agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 18, 1848. 


Minotes.] New Writ.—For Devizes, v. William Heald 
Ludlow Bruges, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 
NEw MemeBer Sworn.—For Salop (Northern Division), 
John Whitehall Dodd, Esq. 
Pustic BiLLs.—3° and passed: New Zealand Government. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Bramstone, and other 
hon. Members, from several places, against the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill.—By Mr. Grantley Berkeley, and other 
hon. Members, from several places, in favour of the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Mr. Henley, from Oxford, 
and by Colonel Mure, from Paisley, for the Better Obser- 
vance of the Lord's Day.—By Sir William Verner, from 
Orange Lodges, against the Diplomatic Relations with 
the Court of Rome.—By Mr. Henley, from Oxford, 
complaining of the Conduct of the Catholic Clergy (Ire- 
land).—By the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, from York, 
and by Mr. Grantley Berkeley, from Nailsworth, in 
favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. 
Wakley, from Middlesex, for Inquiry into the Case of 
the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. Hume, from Glasgow, for 
Consideration of the West India Colonies.—By Mr. Head- 
lam, from a great number of places, for the Repeal of 
Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates —By Mr. M‘Gregor, from 
the West of Scotland Auxiliary Association, for Inquiry 
respecting the Excise Laws.—By Mr. Wakley, from St. 
Luke's, for the Equalisation of the Land Tax.—By Lord 
J. Stuart, from Cardiff, for the Rating of Owners instead 
of Occupiers of Tenements.—By Mr. Fordyce, from 
Aberdeen, for the Revision of the Stamp Duties.—By 
_Sir Thomas Birch, and other hon. Members, from several 
places, for the Reduction of Duty on Tea.—By Viscount 
Duncan, and other hon. Members, from various places, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Windows.—By Mr. Foley, 
and other hon. Members, from numerous Orders of 
Odd Fellows, for the Extension of the Benefit Societies 
Act.— By Sir Harry Verney, from Mrs, Jemina Vans 
Robertson, for Inquiry respecting the Decean Prize 
Money.—By Mr. George Hamilton, from Kildare, and 
other places, and by Sir William Verney, from Armagh, 
for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Baines, and 
other hon. Members, from several places, for Sanitary 
Regulations.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Kildare, 
for the Alteration of the Law of Landlord and Tenant 
(lreland),—From William Clarke, 29, Coleman Street, 





London, for the Production of 

Leeds and Carlisle Railway Bills (1846). From 
cians and Surgeons of the Cork Dispensary, for Redress tp 
Members of the Medical Profession (Ireland).—By Mr, 
Thomas Baring, and other hon. Members, from 
places, for Retrenchment in the Naval and Military By, 
penditure.—By Mr. Hudson, from Sunderland, and other 
places, against the Repeal of the Navigation Laws—By 
Mr. Hume, from New South Wales, for the Repeal of 
the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Wakley, from 9 

held at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Theobald’s Road, for 
Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. Thomas 

from Clerks, Masters, and Matrons of various Work. 
houses, for a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers, 
—By Mr. George Thompson, and other hon, Members, 
from various places, for the Abolition of Punishment of 
Death.—By Mr. Alexander Lockhart, from the Parish 
Schoolmasters of Selkirk, for Ameliorating their Condi- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF STEAMERS, 
Mr. MUNTZ, seeing the President of 
the Board of Trade, begged to know 
what power the Government possessed of 
interference with steamboats on rivers and 
at sea; and if that was not thought suffi 
cient, whether it was intended to apply to 
Parliament for additional powers? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that 
the Board of Trade possessed, with re- 
gard to steamboats carrying passengers, 
the power to order an inspection twice 
a year; and and returns, founded on that 
inspection, were regularly made to the 
Board. But some doubts were enter- 
tained whether the powers given by the 
Act of Parliament to the Board of Trade 
applied to ali steamers; and it would pro- 
bably be necessary to apply to Parlia 
ment for further powers during the pre- 
sent Session. 


THE BUDGET—FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
House in Committee of Ways and Means. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I feel my 

strength so unequal to discharge adequate- 

ly the important task which I have under- 
taken, that I believe I shall best perform 
my duty by laying before the House an 
outline of the financial policy of the Go 
vernment, leaving to future discussion the 
greater part of the arguments which may 
be required to enforce that policy and to 
recommend the propositions which I shall 
submit for the adoption of the Committee. 
I shall therefore, Sir, proceed at once by 
reminding the House that the year which 
has passed over our heads, or I should per- 
haps say, the period of the last eighteen 
months, has been one which, excepting 
cases of foreign war or domestic insurrec- 
tion, is without a parallel, I think, in the 
history of this country. The changes and 
vicissitudes of prices—the difficulties of 
commerce—the panic which more than 
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once prevailed—the extreme distress of a | employed in Manchester, full time, were 
part of the United Kingdom—the extraor- | 21,698; on the 2nd November, they were 
dinary efforts which were made to relieve | reduced to 14,861; and on February 8, 


that distress—altogether affected the state | 1848, they were again 32,146. 


Those 


of this country to a degree that I believe | employed on short time on the 16th of 
it would not be easy to find an example of | February, 1847, were 13,404; on the 2nd 


such distress in our history. To give the 
Committee some notion of the very great 
yicissitudes we have gone through, I will 
refer to the changes in the price of wheat, 
the changes in the rate of commercial dis- 
counts by the Bank of England, and to 
the changes in the amount of bullion held 
by that establishment. In the first week 
of September, 1846, the average price of 
wheat was 49s.; the price in January, 
1847, was 70s.; and in the week ending 
May 29, 1847, the price of wheat was 
102s. 3d. On the 18th of September fol- 
lowing it had again fallen to 49s. 6d., 
being only sixpence difference from the 
price of the preceding September, and 
more than 100 per cent difference from the 
price at which it stood in the previous 
May. The rate of discount by the Bank 
of England—I mean the minimum rate of 
discount charged by the Bank of England 
—in November, 1846, was 3 per cent. In 
April, 1847, it had been raised to 5 per 
cent; in October, the lowest rate of in- 
terest charged by the Bank of England 
was 8 per cent; and in January, 1848, it 
was again 4 per cent. The amount of 
bullion on the 10th of October, 1846, held 
by the Bank of England, was 15,078,1351.; 
o the 23rd of October, 1847, it was 
7,865,4451.; and again on the Sth of 
February, 1848, it was 13,821,7541. Now, 
Sir, I have referred to these changes not 
vith a view at present of speaking either 
of the causes which produced them, or the 
remedies which from time to time have 
been proposed in Parliament for some of the 
aggravated symptoms of these calamities, 
but merely for the purpose of showing to 
the House how great have been the changes 
i our condition, and how much such vicis- 
situdes must have affected the revenue of 
the country, Sir, it is obvious in the first 
place that there could not be so great 
changes in the price of corn without very 
much affecting the consumption of manu- 
factured goods, and likewise of exciseable 
tommodities, both by the agricultural and 
the commercial classes. This is shown by 
another return, exhibiting the number of 

nds employed in Manchester on full time 
and on short time, and unemployed, at the 
iferent periods to which I have alluded. 
On the 16th of February, 1847, those 





of November they were 14,578; and on 
February 8, this year, they were only 
4,901. The unemployed on February 16th, 
1847, were 5,600; on November 2 they 
had risen to the enormous number of 
11,616; and on the 8th of February, this 
year, they had fallen to 7,543. I think, 
Sir, the House must agree that it was im- 
possible such changes could take place, 
such distress be felt, and the revenue of 
the Excise not be very much affected by 
those changes and that state of distress. 
But, Sir, the commercial vicissitudes to 
which I have alluded must also to a very cons 
siderable degree have affected the Customs. 
When in April, and again in October, there 
was so great a degree of discredit—when 
that discredit amounted to panic, and no 
one was sure what bills would be paid— 
when persons most solvent in their cireum- 
stances, and the largest houses, if not in 
danger of falling, were at least obliged to 
submit to the greatest sacrifices—it was 
impossible that there should not be a great 
embarrassment of trade, and that mer- 
chants should not give, as they did give, 
orders that the goods which they had 
ordered to be imported should not be sent 
to this country, but that bullion, or some 
other mode of payment, should be adopted 
instead. And therefore, whilst the trade 
of the country was very considerably pa- 
ralysed, the revenue must have suffered 
severely from that state of things. Sir, I 
will allude here to the statement of Mr. 
Huskisson, in July, 1817, after the coun- 
try had had the misfortune of a deficient 
harvest. He said— 

‘‘This was the situation of the country, particu- 
larly since the failure of the last harvest. His only 
surprise indeed was, that the revenue had not 
fallen-off more. A falling-off of 10 per cent on a 
revenue of 50 millions was not so wonderful when 
a scarcity of provisions happened take place, and 
when there was a want of full employment for 
our population. He repeated, that he was sur- 
prised the deficiency had not been much greater.” 


This was a deficiency of 10 per cent on a 
revenue of 50,000,0002., which Mr. Hus- 
kisson declared in a time of scarcity was 
not a deficiency at which we should be sur- 
prised, or at which he thought at that time 
any would wonder. Having stated these 
general circumstances, to the details of 
which I will not further allude, because 
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there have been frequent discussions in 
this House on the matter, while the alarm 
and distress which prevailed must be fresh 
in the recollection of every hon. Member, 
I will now go on to state what I think it 
is due to the present Government that I 
should state, especially as some gross ex- 
aggerations have been spread among the 
public on the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman who held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the late Govern- 
ment, before he went out of office, made a 
financial statement which was marked by 
the talent and clearness which distin- 


guish all his financial statements, but which | 


of course applied only to the year to which 
he was then referring. That right hon. 
Gentleman did not, of course, state, in sub- 
mitting to the House the estimates for the 
year for which he was providing, that 
there would be an increase in some of the 
items of expenditure in the ensuing year 
—an increase which happened to be very 
considerable. For instance, the right hon. 


Gentleman only took into his account the 
military estimates for three quarters of a 
year, in consequence of a change having 
been made in the mode of keeping the ac- 
counts of that department; and the burden 


of several sums which had been voted by 
Parliament in the nature of compensation 
for the repeal of the corn laws fell upon the 
Exchequer in the ensuing year. In the 
year 1847-1848 there was an increase in 
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not now enter—it is obyious that, as are, 
venue measure, it has very considerabl 
increased the public income, without im. 
posing any additional taxation upon the 
people of this country. But I will noy 
proceed to refer to a paper which is in the 
hands of the House—the balance-sheet for 
this year, which was presented on the 3nd 
of February. From that balance-sheet jt 
appears that there is an excess of expendi. 
ture over income of 2,956,6831.; but with 
regard to that excess, I have to state that, 
among the sums which are entered in this 
account on the side of expenditure, is g 
considerable portion of the amount which 
|was granted to relieve the distress that 
existed in Ireland—a sum amounting to 
1,525,0007. I find also that there has 
| been reckoned among the receipts of 
the year 450,0001. for the remaining China 
money, which, instead of being received in 
this country, was stopped at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and transferred to the military 
| chest of the colony for the purposes of the 
Caffre war. Taking off, therefore, these 
'two sums—the amount for the relief of 
Irish distress, which is not reckoned part 
‘of the ordinary expenditure of the year, 
and the China money, which though esti- 
‘mated was not received—the real excess 
of expenditure will be 981,683/. Sir, I 
will now state the estimate with regard to 
the different sources of revenue made by 
my right hon. Friend in his budget last 





the estimates, as compared with 1846-| year, and the amount which it is estimated 
1847, of 932,7001.; but the amount of | may be derived from those sources during 
services unprovided for in 1846-1847, | the present year. Of course I am not able 
which fell into the last year, was|to give an exact statement of those 
628,5001.; so that the actual increase! amounts; I can only state, as nearly as 
made in the estimates by the present Go-|can now be estimated, the sums which 
vernment amounted, not to 932,7001.,/ will probably be received under the va- 
but to 304,200/. In the year before last | rious heads up to the 5th of April, 1848, 
the present Government made an altera- | The Customs, which were estimated at 
tion in the sugar duties, from which a very | 20,000,0001., are now expected to produce 
considerable increase in the amount of|the sum of 19,774,760/. The receipts 
revenue derived from sugar has resulted. | under the head of Excise were estimated 
In 1845 the revenue from sugar was | by my right hon. Friend at 13,700,0000.; 


3,574,0002.; in 1846 it was 3,873,0002.; 
and in 1847 it was 4,414,000/.; showing 
an increase of revenue from sugar in 1847, 
as compared to 1845, of 840,000/., and as 
compared to 1846 of 541,000/. So far, 
therefore, are the present Government re- 
sponsible, either with regard to an increase 
in the estimates on the one hand, or with 
respect to a decrease of the revenue on 
the other. Whatever objections may be 
urged, either on moral or political grounds, 


they are now estimated at 13,340,001. 
The revenue from stamp duties was estl- 
mated at 7,500,000/.; it is now estimated 
at 7,150,0007. The taxes were estimat 

at 4,270,0001.; it is now estimated that 
they will produce 4,340,0001. The pro- 
perty-tax was estimated at 5,300,0001.; 





|it is now caculated that it will produce 
| 5,450,0007. The anticipated revenue 
‘from the Post Office was taken at 
-845,0002.; it is now estimated that it will 


against the change which was made in the | be 923,000/. The Crown lands were taken 
sugar duties—objections into which I will at 120,000/.; they will only produce 
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60,0007. The miscellaneous revenue was 
estimated at 330,000/., and it is now cal- 
culated that under this head we shall re- 
ceive 325,0007. The whole amount of the 
revenue which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer estimated would be derived from 
all these sources was 52,065,000/.; it is 
now estimated that they will produce only 
51,362,0607. There certainly has been a 
considerable falling-off in the revenue; but, 
at the same time, adverting to the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded—to the 
dreadful scarcity in Ireland, and to the 
commercial distress under which this coun- 
try suffered—taking into consideration the 
very sudden and extreme changes which 
took place in the course of the year, I must 
confess that that falling-off in the revenue 
appears to me to be less than might have 
been expected under the circumstances in 
which the country was placed. I will now 
read some of the items upon which there 
has been a falling-off, and some of those 
upon which there has been an increase. 
Of course, this statement can only be made 
upto the 5th of January last. The state- 


ment I have just read is the general esti- 
mate of the revenue up to April, formed on 
the amouut actually received during that 
portion of the financial year which has al- 


ready elapsed. I am now going to read 
the increase or diminution of revenue upon 
various articles up to the 5th of January, 
1848. The increase of revenue from mo- 
lasses has been 31,4591.; from sugar, 
540,0911.; from rum, 71,7141.; making 
on these articles alone an increase of 
643,2647. The increase upon butter has 
been 16,921/.; and upon cheese, 7,1791.; 
making a total increase on those articles 
of 24,1007. There has also been an in- 
crease in the revenue on the article of to- 
bacco of 111,6207. On the other hand, 
there has been, as of course was to be ex- 
pected in consequence of the total suspen- 
sion of the corn duties, a decrease in the 
revenue derived from corn amounting to 
705,8901. There has also been a decrease 
in the revenue produced by the timber du- 
ties of 143,7511.; and a decrease on wine 
of 132.3617. With regard to the Excise, 
there has been a very large decrease, up to 
the date I have mentioned, the 5th Janu- 
ary, 1848, upon malt and spirits. The 
decrease on malt has been 664,000., and 
on spirits 695,000., making a total de- 
crease on malt and spirits alone of 
1,359,000, These, however, are articles 
upon which no one can be surprised that 
there should have been a decrease. This 
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decrease undoubtedly is the result of the de- 
ficiency of the barley crop—of the general 
distress which has prevailed—-and of the 
want of power to consume articles of luxury 
during a period of great commercial de- 
pression. I will now refer to the expendi- 
ture for the year ending the 5th of April, 
1848. The estimated expenditure was 
61,576,0001.; but the excess on the Navy 
Estimates, according to the exact sum 
voted has been 185,000/. The interest 
on the loan taken last year is 280,000I., 
and the increase in consequence of the 
raising of the interest on Exchequer-bills 
is 142,000/., making a total of 52,083,0000. 
But the expenditure was altered in some 
votes afterwards, there being, as there al- 
ways are, different votes passed during the 
Session not reckoned in the budget. The 
total expenditure voted was 52,315,7091. 
The estimated receipts to which I have al- 
ready alluded will be 51,362,0600., making 
the deficiency 953,6491. Sir, I have now to 
state what I calculate will be the produce 
of the various articles of the revenue in the 
year, from the 5th of April, 1848, to the 
5th of April, 1849; and I will state in the 
usual manner the different articles enu- 
merated, and the amount of the proposed 
estimate on each. We propose to take 
the Customs at 19,750,000/. We take 
the Excise at 13,000,000/., which is a 
somewhat higher estimate than that for 
the current year, it being supposed that 
malt and spirits will not exhibit such a 
great decrease during the next year as 
they have done during the past. The re- 
venue from the duty on stage-coaches is 
estimated by that department at 500,000/. 
The Stamps are estimated to produce 
7,200,0001.; the estimates under this head 
being diminished by the transfer of stage- 
coaches to the Excise. The taxes we 
take at 4,340,0007. The Income-tax, 
which in 1846 was 5,084,0001., and, in 
1847, 5,464,0001., we propose to estimate 
for the next year at 5,200,0001. The 
Post Office, up to January, 1848, pro- 
duced 923,600) ; we propose to take it at 
900,0007. The actual amount paid on 
Crown lands during this year has been 
60,000/., and we propose to estimate them 
at the same sum for the next year. The 
‘‘ Miscellaneous” for the year ending in 
January, 1848, produced 325,000/.; but 
that amount included large House of Com- 
mons’ fees, which will not be forthcoming 
this year; and, therefore, I propose to 
estimate the revenue under that head for 
the next year at 300,000/. The whole 
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amount of the revenue for the year, accor- 
ding to this estimate will be 51,250,0000. 
I may here state that, for several years, 
there has been a casual increase in the 
revenue from the payment of China money, 
of the sums paid as indemnity by the Chi- 
nese; but we cannot hope any longer to 
derive any revenue from that quarter. 
Now, taking the expenditure voted at 
52,315,7091., and the estimated receipts 
for the next year at 51,250,0001., there 
will be a deficiency of revenue as com- 
pared with expenditure of 1,065,709I. 
That is, on the supposition that the ex- 
penditure is the same in the year 1848-49 
as it has been in the past year. But there 
is a large sum to be voted for the excess 
of the expenses of the Navy, up to April, 
1847, amounting to 245,5001.; and there 
is a sum of 1,100,000/. on account of the 
Caffre war, the accounts for which have 
come in lately; and, taking into account 
these two sums, amounting to 1,345,5001., 
there will be a deficiency upon the income 
I have reckoned, supposing the establish- 
ments to be the same as for the last year, 
of 2,411,2091. Now, Sir, I have wished 
to lay this view of the condition of the 
finances of the country early before the 
House, in order that the House of Com- 
mons might take into its full consideration 
the state of the finances and the circum- 
stances of the country; and from that state 
of the finances, and from those cireum- 
stances, may resolve upon the course which 
it shall seem to them most befitting the 
interest and the credit of the nation to 
adopt. There are evidently various courses 
which are open to the House to take; and 
all I propose to do to-night is, to state 
that course which seems to the Govern- 
ment to be the best, leaving it to the deli- 
berate consideration and determination of 
this House to decide whether the step we 
propose is that which is most befitting, or 
whether, under the circumstances I have 
mentioned, any other course is more ad- 
visable, and will be more conducive to the 
future welfare of the country. And, Sir, 
it cannot but strike every one that there 
is one great question involved in this state 
of things—which is, that even without any 
increase of your expenditure you must sup- 
ply the deficiency which at present exists 
by increased taxation, or else that you 
must come to a resolution that you can 
make great reductions in your military 
and civil establishments, and in that man- 
ner reduce your expenditure so as to meet 
the income without any increased taxation. 
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Now, I wish that subject to be fairly oo, 
sidered by the House; and I think it js 
better, without waiting for the discussion 
of the question upon Motions made by jp. 
dividual Members, that I should now state 
the views which are entertained on this 
point by Her Majesty’s Government, Sip, 
opinions—extreme opinions, as I think— 
have been held and discussed out of doors 
upon the subject of the defences of the 
country. There have been put forward, 
on the one hand, what I may call fou 
different propositions: first, that we may, 
at any time, find ourselves suddenly in. 
volved in war; secondly, that that war 
may be followed by an immediate invasion 
of this country; thirdly, that foreign Pov. 
ers, and especially France, have made 
great military and naval preparations of 
late years; and, fourthly, that our military 
and naval preparations have been totally 
inadequate to meet this danger. It has 
been stated, on the other hand, that there 
is every prospect of peace; that the inclina- 
tions of foreign Powers are most friendly 
towards this country; that an invasion is 
the most improbable of all things; that 
foreign Powers are looking rather to  re- 
duction than to an increase of their mili- 
tary preparations; and that our own esti- 
mates, instead of being too low, are extra- 
vagantly high. These are the counter. 
propositions which have been enunciated 
out of doors. I feel that this subject is 
one of great difficulty and delicacy; but 
still, discussed as it has been, I do not 
think I could justifiably refuse, on the 
part of the Government, to state the view 
we take of the propositions I have men- 
tioned. That being so, I wish, in the first 
place, to guard myself against any sup- 
position that I think there is, in the pre 
sent state of our foreign relations, and ¢- 
pecially in the state of our relations with 
France, any reason to fear the rupture 
of the peace which now happily prevails, 
Sir, no man in this House can be more 
persuaded than I am of the advantages to 
this country—to all the countries of Eu- 
rope, to all the world—the advantages and 
the benefits of peace. I am impressed, 
likewise, with the advantage to both these 
countries of our friendly relations with 
France; and no one is more anxious than 
I am that the relations of these two power 
ful countries, both possessing represent- 
tive and constitutional Governments—both 
having had enough of what is called “ glo- 
ry”’ to satisfy those who are most greedy 
for reputation—may henceforth be of the 
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most amicable—I could wish them to be 
of the most intimate—character. There 
js, however, another point on which I also 
yish to guard myself, I find it stated in 
a pamphlet written with the most friendly 
intentions toward this country, by M. Mi- 
chel Chevalier, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton has sought by a letter of his, which 
has been lately published, to make a kind 
of pamphleteering answer to the Prince de 
Joinville, and to call the attention of the 
public to the state of the defences of this 
country. Now, I will venture to say, that 
nothing could be further from the inten- 
tions of the Duke of Wellington. I know 
perfectly well—for he has expressed it in 
s letter to me—that nothing has given him 
greater pain than the publication of senti- 
ments which he had expressed confiden- 
tially to a brother officer. The Duke of 
Wellington, as was his duty—as is his 
duty—has from time to time communi- 
cated to the Government of the country, 
and does now communicate to the Govern- 
ment of the country, what he considers 
ought to be, and what he thinks may 
be the deficiencies in, the state of our 
defences; but in so doing, nothing could 
be further from his wish than either to 
make any public appeal, or in any way to 
inflame or exasperate relations between 
this and foreign countries. Nothing can 
be more pure than the patriotism of the 
Duke of Wellington; and, although it is 
no discredit to any man to have an instinc- 
tive patriotism which makes him love his 
own country beyond all others, yet I must 
say, that, with the patriotism of the Duke 
of Wellington, there has been always join- 
ed an opinion—which I share with him— 
that it is most desirable to maintain the 
independence and the power of this coun- 
tryas a guarantee for the freedom, the in- 
dependence, and the civilisation of the other 
nations of the world. No man, therefore, 
can impute it in any way as blameable to 
the Duke of Wellington if he should have 
expressed his sentiments in the way that I 
have stated; and I should think it quite 
unnecessary to make any defence upon 
that subject were it not, in the first place, 
that I may have the misfortune to differ 
from some of the opinions that he has ex- 
Pressed; and that, in the next place, it is 
not only a foreigner, but some persons in 
this country, who have misunderstood the 
motives of the Duke of Wellington; and, 


lastly, because I know perfectly well that, 


owever strong his cause, he is always re- 


luctant personally to defend himself. Hay- 
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ing stated thus much, I will now refer to 
those points which I have mentioned as 
involved in this question. With regard to 
the first, that this country may be at any 
time involved in war, it is unhappily, not- 
withstanding our amicable relations with 
foreign countries at .this time, a contin- 
gency which no man can deny to be possi- 
ble. There have been, since the Peace of 
1815, questions in dispute with the United 
States, with Russia, with France, which, 
had not forbearance been shown on both 
sides, might have led to hostilities. Even 
so lately as 1844, at a time when our re- 
lations with France were most friendly and 
intimate, a question arose which, I own, 
affected me with the deepest anxiety; I 
allude to an insult offered to a civil officer 
of the British Crown on a distant station. 
The hesitation which was shown with re- 
gard to granting reparation for that in- 
sult was such that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir Robert Peel), who was 
then the First Minister of the Crown, 
spoke in this House in reference to it in 
language which seemed to me at the time 
to be not only justified by the circum- 
stances, but required by his position. But 
persons of the highest authority in France 
declared at the time that that language on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman made 
it difficult for the French Government to 
offer the reparation it was bound to make, 
and which, after a time, they made. I 
mention this only to show how circum- 
stances of a trivial character may affect 
our relations with foreign countries, and 
what sensitive pride, what susceptibility 
there may be on the part of nations which, 
like France and England, are nations of 
great power and of great strength, but yet 
extremely jealous of anything that may in 
the least trench upon their honour; I men- 
tion it here to show by what a slight acci- 
dent, and with what little fault on the part 
of the Executive Government on the one 
side or the other, the peace of the world 
may be endangered. I cannot, therefore, 
but admit that, however tranquil the at- 
mosphere may be at the present moment, 
it is possible that there may, at any time, 
arise an unforeseen circumstance calculated 
to disturb the peace of the world; and 
when I recollect that Mr. Pitt, with all 
his sagacity and talent, predicted in 1792 
a long continuance of peace, I cannot 
deny that this country ought to look for- 
ward to the contingency of war, in any 
state of the world, as an event which it is 
impossible for me or for any man to say 
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»may not suddenly arise. With regard to 
the next point—that of an invasion of this 
country—although I am not one of those 
who consider it as a very probable event, 
yet I feel that even improbable events 
ought to be guarded against; and there is 
one circumstance which, although it might 
afford no rational hope for an invader, 
might yet appear a plausible ground for 
supposing that invasion would be more 
successful than in former times. In the 
course of the last 300 years, as any reader 
of English history may perceive, there 
have been numerous occasions when we 
were engaged in war, and the elements 
have stood our friend; and expeditions pre- 
pared with the greatest cost and power 
have been defeated, dispersed, and over- 
whelmed by the adverse winds which they 
had to encounter. Science and skill, since 
the great Peace of 1815, have enabled sea- 
men to traverse the seas against the wind, 
in spite of the elements; and it certainly is 
possible that that cireumstance might in- 
duce a hostile Power, when war was once 
begun, to consider that this country is 
more open to invasion than it has been in 
former times. With regard to the third 
point—the preparation that has been made, 
it is certainly true that, of late years, 
since the Revolution of 1830, under a King 
who is, I believe, a most sincere lover of 
peace—under a King who has maintained 
peace during the whole of his reign—there 
has been a very large increase of the naval 
force of France. That force, be it ob- 
served, cannot be said to be, as ours is, a 
force intended to defend very wide and ex- 
tensive colonial possessions, or intended to 
protect a commerce that is scattered, with 
great riches and with a vast capital in- 
volved in it, in every quarter of the world. 
Neither the French colonies nor the French 
commerce are of that extent in distant 
parts of the globe as to require such a large 
increase of force as has taken place within 
the period to which I allude. I find that 
in 1833 the number of men on the naval 
inscription in France was 101,000; in 1847 
it was 134,000. I will not read all the 
different particulars, but the value of the 
annual consumption of materials was 
640,0007. in 1833, and it had risen to 
1,120,0007. in 1847. The number of ves- 
sels at sea had increased from 153 in 1833, 
to 216 in 1847, 66 being steamers; that 
is the number of steamers at sea; the 
number of steam vessels belonging to the 
French navy is, I believe, upwards of 
120. The seamen serving in the navy of 
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France have been increased from 18,000 
to 29,000; the expenditure for naval pur. 
poses, from 2,280,0001. to 3,902,390), 
The stores afloat and the amounts in the 
arsenals and dockyards for naval pu 

are very extensive. But then I am told 
that in the estimates for the present year 
there has been a reduction. It is true, in 
the French naval estimates there is a say. 
ing of 81,0007. on the wages of seamen, 
but there is an increase of 112,000J. in 
stores and fortifications and dockyards, 
making altogether an increase of 31,000, 
in the period I have named, and not a de. 
crease. I have here another statement of 
the navy of France, with which it is not 
worth while to trouble the House, but it 
shows that the whole sum to be voted for 
the navy for 1849 is 3,817,1071. I am 
not alluding at all—it never has been the 
custom to allude, and I think we are quite 
right in that respect—to what may be the 
military force of foreign Powers. I do not 
therefore allude at all to the amount of the 
standing army that is kept up in Franee, 
or in Austria, or in Prussia, or in other 
foreign countries; but so great an increase 
in naval estimates, I think, does require 
the attention, and at all events should be 
within the knowledge, of the House. Of 
course, I need not say that a number of 
the French steamers would carry from 
1,200 to 1,500 men, and might be used 
for that purpose on a very short notice. 
But I come now to the fourth point; and 
that is, that it is stated that, while there 
has been this increase, and while we are 
exposed to this danger, which may over- 
run England in a day—which may all on 
a sudden destroy our arsenals, or may even 
involve the occupation of this capital itself, 
there have been no adequate military and 
naval preparations made in the ports of 
this country. Now, I do beg the House 
to attend to this subject. It has been 
made a matter of reproach by some hon. 
Members, and it ought to be matter of 
consolation to those who are so fearful that 
our force will never be sufficient for the 
purposes of defence, to attend to the in- 
crease of our force since 1835. In two 
particular years there has been a very large 
increase. It was stated by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that, in one year, I think in 1836, there 
was an increase of 5,000 seamen; and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir B. 
Peel), when at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in 1845, proposed an inerease 
amounting, I think, to 4,500, certainly 
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upwards of 4,000 in one year. The whole 
inerease of the Navy—seamen, boys, and 
marines—has been this: the seamen from 
15,300, in 1835, to 27,500 in 1848; the 
number of boys has remained the same; 
the marines from 9,000 to 13,500; making 
an increase altogether from 26,500 to 
43,000, an increase of 16,500. The Army 
has, in the same time, been increased from 
100,991 to 138,769, being an increase of 
37,778. In the Ordnance Department 
the men have been increased from 8,252 
to 14,294, being an increase of 6,042; so 
that the whole regular force of Navy, Army, 
and Ordnance has been increased from 
135,743 to 196,063, making an increase 
of 60,320 between the years 1835 and 
1846. I believe I have voted in every 
year for these items of increase. I think 
that our force was very inadequate in 
1835, and I believe that those items of in- 
erease have been properly voted by the 
House; but at all events it cannot be said 
that there has been in any respect any un- 
willingness in this House to vote the sums 
said to be necessary for the national de- 
fence. But there have been of late years 
other kinds of forces which have been 
drilled and organised, and which, as I be- 
lieve, would be found most. useful and ef- 
fective. Under the late Government, 
15,000 of the old soldiers of the line were 
organised as pensioners; under the present 
Government there have been dockyard bat- 
talions organised, very efficient, as I be- 
lieve, amounting to 9,800 men. These 
battalions may be thus classed : artillery 
2,843, bomb battalions, 2,116; infantry, 
3,428; sappers and miners 1,586—total 
9,873, This force have a number of guns. 
They have attached to them field-pieces 
168; ship guns, 144; battery guns, 306, 
other artillery, 432—making altogether 
1,050 guns. A great part of this force 
could be moved at any time, supposing a 
particular point was threatened, to any 
part of the coast, carrying the field-pieces 
With very great despatch. There has 
been adopted, likewise, a plan for organis- 
ing and drilling the coast-guard, and for 
adding to that coast-guard other men, who, 
for a very small amount of pay, would at- 
tend on certain days. These, I believe, 
would make a very efficient corps; the 
coast-guard men amount to 2,000, and 
these supplemental men to 6,000, being a 
total of 8,000. I do not believe, therefore, 
that on this head of the number of men 
there has been unwillingness, on the part 
of the Governments of different times, or 
on the part of this House, to make an ade- 
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quate provision for our defence. The 
sums voted also have increased at least in 
proportion to the number of men. Confin- 
ing myself to the total of the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance, the cost has increased from 
11,730,0737. in 1835, to 17,340,096. in 
1847. I need not enter into any of the 
details, the totals are those I have men- 
tioned. The question to which I come, 
then, is whether we should now make a 
very great reduction in our foree—whether 
we should, taking the opposite view, make 
a very large increase of that foree—or 
whether we should continue adding from 
time to time to such parts of that force as 
may seem to the Government and the 
country to require increase, and be satis- 
fied with the additions and alterations suit- 
ed to the circumstances. Our opinion is, 
that, in the first place, considering the po- 
sition of this country—considering our im- 
mense empire, the number of colonies that 
have been added to that empire, the very 
great charge upon our military force, the 
possibility of war, the duties of this country 
to defend herself and to maintain her inde- 
pendence, it would not be wise to endeavour 
to make your expenditure equal to your in- 
come by large reductions. On the other 
hand, we are no less of opinion that there 
is no reason for any sudden alarm or pre- 
cipitate measures. Our belief is, that, 
taking the different forces that you have— 
the Navy, and Army, and Ordnance—with 
moderate additions with regard to certain 
branches of those services, this country 
will be in a fit state of defence, and will 
thereby have every security for peace. I 
say, the security for peace, because I con- 
ceive that the object of all these arrange- 
ments is to obtain that security. Let any 
one consider what would be the effect if 
by accident such a state of feeling should 
exist between this country and a foreign 
Power as I have alluded to as having un- 
fortunately prevailed between this country 
and France in 1844. In such cases the 
people of a country are usually divided 
into parties—one wishing for the mainten- 
ance of peace, whilst another is eager to 
rush at once into war. If the war party 
were able to say, “‘ Look at your neigh- 
bour; she is totally defenceless; now is the 
moment when a blow can be struck from 
which she will never be able to recover,” 
—I contend that, under such circum- 
stances, the war party would have a great 
advantage. On the other hand, if the 
peace party could say, ‘* Look at the pre- 
parations which this Power has made— 
look at the forces which she has ready to 
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repel and to defeat any attempt which may 
be made by sudden surprise to invade her 
territory,’’—then, I maintain that the 
peace party would possess a great advan- 
tage. Well, then, what is our state as re- 
gards the Navy? We propose to in- 
crease the navy estimates of this year by 
164,000/., of which sum 94,000/. are for 
services not naval, leaving only 70,0001. 
as the actual increase in the naval ex- 
penditure of this year. I hold in my hand 
a letter written to me by Lord Auckland, 
in consequence of a desire expressed by 
me that his Lordship would bestow his ut- 
most attention both upon the estimates for 
the French navy, and those which were to 
be laid before the House of Commons, from 
which I will readsome passages. [The noble 
Lord here read an extract from the letter 
referred 1o, describing some arrangements 
contemplated by the Admiralty respecting 
the squadrons on foreign stations, and des- 
cribing the progress made in the building 
and equipment of steam vessels of war. | 
I think that is a very wise precaution. It 


refers to that which must be our great de- 
fence in case of war—the defence to be 
afforded by the Navy. And let it not be 
forgotten, that if steam navigation furnish- 


es a country desirous of invading this with 
an advantage in the power of rapidly con- 
veying troops across the sea, it also gives 
us countervailing advantages in the means 
of blockade and watching an enemy’s ports, 
which the skill and science of British sea- 
men would not fail to take advantage of. 
I hold, therefore, that with the votes which 
we propose, this country will be found fully 
prepared, as far as naval preparation is 
concerned. I do not wish to enter into 
other particulars connected with this sub- 
ject; indeed, it would be objectionable ; 
and, therefore, I trust that the House will 
excuse me. I may state, however, that 
in conformity with the declaration which 
the Government made last year, it is pro- 
posed to add 1,500 men to the Marines, 
which, with the 1,500 added last year, 
augments that force by 3,000 men. With 
respect to another point, not immediately 
referring to the estimates of the present 
year, but respecting which a good deal of 
alarm at one time prevailed—namely, the 
defences of the dockyards, I beg to state 
that that subject attracted the serious at- 
tention of the late Government, by whom 
it was carefully considered, and by whom 
preparations were made for putting the 
dockyards into a necessary state of de- 
fence. It must be confessed that for seve- 
tral years the defences of the dockyards 
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had been very much neglected. Upon in. 
quiring what sums had been spent up 
these necessary works for the last fey 
years, since 1844, I found them to be 
follows :— 
Portsmouth . . .. . 
Plymouth and Devonport . 
Pembroke ..... 
Sheerness and the Thames 


Total . . . 262,796), 


Of the above total, 54,2971. are for the 
purchase of land and buildings. I believe 
the fortifications have been constructed by 
the most skilful engineers. They were 
inspected last year by the Commander in 
Chief, the Duke of Wellington, and the 
Master General of the Ordnance; and the 
Duke of Wellington has more than once 
assured me that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the manner in which the works were 
being carried on. To sum up my state- 
ment, then. With respect to the Navy, I 
may say that we propose to increase the 
estimate for this branch of the service by 
only 70,0007. With respect to the Army, 
it should be stated, that although we do 
not propose to increase the military force 
by a single man, yet in the course of the 
year the number of men in the United 
Kingdom will be materially increased by 
the return of several regiments from India, 
I cannot compute the number of men who 
will arrive in England from India in the 
course of the spring and summer at less 
than 5,000, and it probably will be more, 
The reduction of the army in India has 
been accomplished by the prudent and 
economical arrangements of Lord Har- 
dinge, who, having triumphed by his skill 
and courage in the conduct of hostilities, 
determined, as soon as hostilities were ter- 
minated, to place the finances of that 
country in a satisfactory state by taking 
on himself the unpopular task of effecting 
great reductions. I may say that, not- 
withstanding those reductions, I believe 
the safety of our Indian empire was never 
so well secured as it is at the present mo- 
ment. There will remain in India an army 
of 240,000 men, of whom 28,000 are Eu. 
ropean troops, after all the reductions 
which Lord Hardinge purposes, although 
those reductions will effect a saving of up- 
wards of 1,000,000I. sterling. One effect 
of the new arrangement with respect to 
the Indian army will be, as I have already 
stated, a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of soldiers in this country during the 
present year. The number of rank and 
file at present in the United Kingdom & 


- 101,210), 
» 57,0771, 
» 33,6331, 
- 70,876I. 
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000; but I expect it will amount to 
about 60,000 in the course of the summer. 
[believe that it is long since so large a 
nilitary force as that has been maintained 
in this country. The augmentation, recol- 
lect, is not caused by any direct increase 
in the gross number of the Army, but 

ly by bringing men home from India 
and the colonies —a regiment from the 
West Indies, and some others; and I have 
no doubt it will be further increased by 
the removal from the Cape, by Sir Harry 
Smith, of the regiment which was detained 
there upon its return home from India. 
I believe that during the present year the 
number of men in the United Kingdom 
will exhibit an inerease of 20,000 as com- 
with the year I before mentioned 
—1835. I will not weary the atten- 
tion of the House by going through the 
yarious items of the Army estimates—it 
will be the duty of my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War to give full ex- 
planation with respect to them hereafter; 
but I will content myself with stating, 
that we propose to increase the estimate 
only to the extent of 43,0007. With re- 
spect to the Ordnance, we propose a more 
considerable increase. It must be appa- 
rent, that although it would be possible to 
make a considerable and rapid increase in 
the number of the infantry of the Army, on 
asudden emergency, it would not be pos- 
sible for the Government to make a simi- 
lar augmentation in the service of the ar- 
tillery or in the service of sappers and 
miners; indeed, it may be assumed that it 
would hardly be possible to make a large 
increase in that description of force in Jess 
than eighteen months, or perhaps two 
years. Taking this yiew of the question, 
therefore, we last year proposed an in- 
creage in the Ordnance estimates, and we 
intend this year to carry the increase fur- 
ther, under the heads of Artillery, and 
Sappers and Miners. We propose an in- 
crease of 99,0001. for the first vote, which 
will give 451 sappers and miners, and 
1,451 royal artillery; in the whole an in- 
crease of 1,902. There will likewise be a 
very eonsiderable increase in the Ordnance, 
under the head of Stores; and, without en- 
tering into detail on this subject, I will 
state generally that, on the showing of the 

aster General of the Ordnance, whom I 
desired to place all particulars fully before 
me, I am satisfied that an increase of 
small arms, and a progressive increase in 
the stores of gunpowder, is a matter of ab- 
tolute necessity. Those are stores which, 





on the sudden breaking out of a war, it 
would be impossible to supply in the course 
of a week or even of a month or so; and 
therefore it is necessary to prepare a stock 
calculated on the probable expenditure of 
stores formed by the estimate of those most 
conversant with the subject. The increase 
in the Ordnance estimates, for the present 
year, which we propose to make, amounts 
to 245,000/., which, added to the increase 
for what I may term Naval purposes, of 
70,000/., for the Army of 43,0001., and 
for the Ordnance of 245,0001., will make a 
total increase in those three items of 
358,0007. There is another species of 
force with respect to which we propose to 
lay a measure before the House in the 
course of the Session, and for which I 
purpose to take a vote in the estimates 
which now lie upon the table. In con- 
sidering the question of national defence, 
it is necessary to take into calculation 
chances, however remote; and one of those 
chances is the possibility of an enemy 
landing on our shores. In that case it 
would be necessary to garrison Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and other dockyards 
and points of defence; and our force of 
60,000 men—large as it is, as compared 
with that which we have had in pre- 
vious years—it appears to us, would 
not altogether suffice for that purpose, 
and at the same time leave a sufficient 
number of men in the field. There is, 
however, a force to which the country 
has in former times looked for its defence 
—which has always been held to be the 
constitutional force of this country—a 
force which has been called into active ope- 
ration at former periods of our history— 
which has been kept up during a period of 
peace—which was the favourite force of one 
of the greatest men the country has ever 
produced, Lord Chatham—I mean the 
militia. It is fitting I should state that, in 
my opinion, difficulties now exist with re- 
spect to the question of embodying the 
militia which did not prevail at any former 
period. By the habits of the people of this 
country, we are, I think, placed between 
two difficulties with respect to this sub- 
ject. If we should adopt the system of 
allowing substitutes to be offered, it is to 
be feared that, from the migratory habits 
of our labouring population, the substitutes 
would not be available when they were 
wanted. Then, on the other hand, if we 
should refuse to take substitutes, we should 
impose upon the people of this country the 
hardship of military service, to which they 
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have never been accustomed, and which 
they would reluctantly consent to under- 
go. I state these as the difficulties at- 
tending the subject; but we will propose a 
measure which appears to us best calcu- 
lated to obviate those difficulties. I wish 
that measure to be maturely considered by 
the House; and, if the House should sanc- 
tion its second reading, it can be fully ex- 
amined in Committee, with the view of de- 
termining whether it is suitable to the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country. It is 
for the House to decide whether the militia 
force can be, or ought to be, reorganised 
at the present time. If it be practicable, 
I believe it to be right, as I am sure it is 
useful, to have a portion of our people 
“trained to the use of arms, and capable, 
onthe breaking out of hostilities, of being 
marched to any point at which their ser- 
vices might be required. And there is 
this additional reason in its favour, that I 
think the House, if they cannot come to a 
conclusion that organisation of the militia 
force is desirable, will be obliged in future 
years, inthe next year, or in some future 
year, to propose a still further extension of 
the Army, so that this country may not be 
without a sufficient force to oppose to an 
enemy, supposing hostilities to happen, and 
that the enemy were to evade all our naval 
opposition, and were to succeed in landing 
on our shores. I propose taking a vote for 
150,000I. in the present year, with the view 
of laying the foundation of this militia force. 
I have referred to the subject, with its 
accompanying difficulties, and I shall be 
happy to have the assistance of the House 
in coming to such a conclusion on the 
question as may be most advantageous to 
the interests of the country. I will now 
state what will be the total expenditure for 
the year ending the 5th of April, 1849:— 


£. ei 
27,778,000 
752,600 
28,530,600 


Funded Debt ... 
Unfunded Debt 


Consolidated 
charges 
Caffre war i 
Naval excess for the 

past year 


Fund 


2,750,000 
1,100,000 


245,500 
7,726,610 
7,162,996 

; 2,924,835 
. 4,006,000 


1,345,500 
Navy 
Army 
Ordnance 


Miscellaneous 
21,820,441 
54,446,541 

150,000 


£54,596,541 


Militia 
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If, then, the Government is right in the 
view which it takes of the necessities of 
the country—if it be right in thinking that 
it is not expedient to make large redye. 
tions in the naval and military services 
but, on the contrary, that it is expedient 
to go on maintaining and improving the 
forces which we have—it is obvious not 
only that I must propose the renewal of 
the Income Tax, which would otherwise 
shortly expire, but also that it will be ne. 
cessary (supposing the House should ap. 
prove of such estimates as those of the 
past year, or of any at all equal to them) 
to impose additional taxation. In ad. 
dressing myself to this question I will 
speak only of what I think the necessity 
of the time demands. It is obvions that 
a great part of the deficiency to which 
I alluded at the commencement of my 
statement is attributable to the state of 
the country, afflicted, as it has been, with 
scarcity and with commercial and mam- 
facturing distress. Although it would be 
idle and presumptuous to say, that the 
country is at once to return to a state of 
prosperity, yet we may, I think, look, in 
no long course of years, to an improved 
state of the commerce and manufactures 
of the country. If we should this year be 
blessed with a bountiful harvest, the ef- 
fects of that scarcity which we have had 
to suffer will, in time, be removed, so that 
as regards our revenue we may, at no dis- 
tant period, look to an improvement. In 
the statement I have made with regard to 
the expenditure, it should be borne in mind 
that no less a sum than 1,100,000I. is re 
quired for defraying the charges of the 
Caffre war. But, by a hurried letter re 
cently received from Sir H. Smith, there 
is reason to believe that the Caffre war is 
at an end. I wish I could at the same 
time say that there was also an end to the 
bill of expenses on account of that war. 
Still I hope that the next sum we may 
have to vote may be greatly diminished; 
and should the war really have ended, we 
may very fairly look to a discontinuance of 
that cause of expenditure. My right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
reminds me that the 1,100,0001. is for two 
years’ expenses. That is true; the expen- 
diture, therefore, for the next year will only 
be a portion of that sum. On both these 
grounds, therefore, namely, on the ground 
of the future improvement in the revenue 
—though I will not be so sanguine as to 
estimate it in the present budget—and on 
the ground of a diminished expenditure, by 
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the cessation of the Caffre war, we may 
hope that only a temporary increase may 
be required in our taxation. In saying 
what 1 think that increase should be, I 
shall consider the present state of the taxa- 
tin of the country, and the great reduc- 
tion of taxes made by the late Government 
and by former Governments on articles of 
general consumption. I think any attempt 
fo impose a percentage duty upon that 
class of articles would only tend to diminish 
your revenue. I think any increase or 
any new tax upon those articles of con- 
sumption would be very unwise, and more 

icularly so at the present moment, 
yhen it is to be hoped that the increased 
taxation will not last beyond a short period. 
Such a course would incur all the difficul- 
ties and embarrassments incident to the 
preparation for collecting a tax, and which 
was only to exist for a limited time. There- 
fore, Sir, the proposition which we have 
tomake—and I will now state it at once— 
is, that we should propose a vote to renew 
the present Income Tax from April next 
for a period of five years, and that we 
should yote an increase of that tax from 
7d, to 1s. in the pound, or from 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent, for a period of two years. 
I will state, without going into the argu- 
ments upon the subject, that considering 
the very great distress which for these two 
years has prevailed in Ireland, considering 
that you did not originally, in 1842, impose 
the Income Tax on Ireland, and that a very 
great struggle is now making in order to 
adapt the social condition of Ireland to the 
great change that is now taking place in 
that country, as regards the working classes 
and the relations between landlords and 
tenants—in regard to the landlords induc- 
ing them to improve their lands, and in re- 
gard to the farmers inducing them to pay 
wages for labour—considering that all 
lasses in Ireland, are called upon to take 
part in this great change, we think that in 
Justice we have a right to impose this tax 
upon Ireland as well as upon England. 
Admitting fully the justice of that course, 
we consider that this is not the moment— 
[Laughter, and cries of ‘* Oh, oh!”] I 
must beg hon. Gentlemen, when we come 
to that argument, a little to consider that 
we have not only to deliberate upon what 
may be abstractedly fair and just with re- 
gard to taxation, as between England and 
Ireland, but that we may have likewise to 
consider that the prosperity of the United 
Kingdom is bound up together; that if 
You check the exertions now making in 
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Ireland to place her in a state of prosperity, 
you check the prosperity of the United 
Kingdom; but that if, on the contrary, 
you abstain from imposing upon that coun- 
try a burden which she might for the mo- 
ment be unable to bear, and reserve the 
imposition of any additional burden till she 
is more equal to sustain it, you in fact 
provide for the prosperity of England and 
of Scotland as well as of Ireland itself. 
We propose, therefore, to take the tax 
exactly as it has been imposed in past 
years; we propose it on the same prin- 
ciples on which it was proposed and defen- 
ded by Mr. Pitt; on the same principles on 
which it was increased by Lord Grenville 
and Lord Lansdowne; and on the same 
principles on which it is imposed and de- 
fended by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. True I voted against that tax in 
1842. I think I was quite right, perfectly 
right in so doing. I voted for the tax in 
1845. I neither repent of my vote in 1842 
nor of my vote in 1845. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
F. Baring) said in 1845, that the question 
was ‘‘ whether you should continue other 
taxes on articles of consumption, or whe- 
ther you should diminish protecting duties, 
and propose the continuation of the in¢ome- 
tax. You have taken,” said my right hon. 
Friend, ‘‘ the latter course, and having 
done so, I think it would now be inexpe- 
dient to repeal your income-tax for the 
purpose of imposing other taxes.’’ I con- 
curred in the opinion of my right hon. 
Friend on that occasion. That was the 
opinion upon which I acted in 1845, and it 
is the opinion on which I now make this 
proposition to the House. In looking at 
this question, may I for a short time ask 
the attention of the House to the great re- 
ductions that have been made from time 
to time in the duties imposed upon articles 
of consumption by the great body of the 
people? Itis stated by Adam Smith, that 
there were three or four articles which, 
being necessaries of life, ought not to be 
made the subject of taxation: those articles 
were candles, leather, coal, and soap. Now, 
on all these articles taxes were imposed, 
but within a few years those taxes have 
been entirely taken off. There are other 
articles which were stated by Adam Smith 
fit subjects to be exempted from taxation, 
such as malt, beer, glass, and so forth. Now 
the amount of duties and taxes taken off 
from these and other articles within the 
last few years is I find from the list I hold 
in my hand to be as follows: — 
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Salt, 1823 and 1825 ... ...£1,490,007 
Candles, 1832 ... ... «+ 482,413 
Coals, coastwise, 1831 +» 958,299 
Leather, 1822 and 1830 ... 600,282 
Beer and cider, 1830 -.. 8,080,468 
Glass, 1845 remem sf 
Sugar, 1845 ese cee eee 2,809,857 
Butter and cheese, 1846 ... 112,416 
Grain and meal, average o x 
five years, 1842—1846 8 o0a,a58 


——_—__—_——_— 


£10,543,672 


On the last article the duty will be wholly 
removed in February next, so that the total 
amount of taxes remitted upon the leading 
articles of consumption by the great body of 
the people is no less a sum than 10,543,672. 
If there should be any doubt as to the 
amount of relief afforded by the reductions 
on these articles, there are other articles 
on which reductions of duties have been 
made, that were formerly prohibited from 
being imported into this country that 
would show that I have rather understated 
the amount of taxes actually taken off, to 
the great advantage of the consumers. 

The total amount of taxes taken off since 

the Peace, after deducting the income-tax 

recently imposed, is 39,705,3417. The 
figures appear thus :— 

Total, of taxes 
taken off from 
January, 1816, 
to January, 
BOEB tte tes 


Taxes reduced 
andrepealed £52,820,755 


Less taxes im- 
posed and 
increased 
(exclusive of 
income - tax, 
1842) we = £7,786,577 


£45,084,178 
Income-tax imposed— 
1843 £5,387,455 
1844 5,329,600 
1845 6,182,649 | Yearly average 5,378,837 
1846 5,543,682 
1847 5,450,800 


£39,705,341 
I do not think, therefore, considering that 
such has been the diminution of taxation, 
that we are asking too much of the House 
when we propose a temporary increase of 
an existing direct tax, in the face of cir- 
cumstances of almost unparalleled difficulty 
which have occurred during the last year, 
and that with a view of keeping up our 
establishments—I trust not extravagantly, 
not inordinately, but—adequately to the 
necessary and permanent defences of the 
country. The result of this estimate is as 
follows :—the expenditure, as I have al- 
ready stated, is 54,596,500/., and the in- 





come is 51,250,0007. I take the increase 
of the income-tax at an amount less than 
I might have taken it if there had not been 
so much commercial distress. [| might 
have estimated it at 3,700,0001.; but | 
put it at 3,500,000/., making a total in. 
come of 54,750,0001. There is one tar 
which, though moderate in its aggregate, 
presses very severely upon one species of 
operative industry, and which sins against 
those principles which have of late years 
been adopted in legislating with regard to 
commercial subjects. It is a tax which 
can be taken off advantageously to an im. 
portant branch of industry, without any 
serious diminution of the revenue such as 
would be caused by a considerable dimint. 
tion of the duty on tea, or the repeal of 
the window-tax—I mean the tax on cop 

ore, which was imposed in 1842, on the 
ground that foreign copper ore might be 
admitted at a small duty, instead of hay- 
ing it smelted in bond, as it had formerly 
been. It was consequently admitted ats 
small duty; but the effect of that has 
been—or, if not the effect of that, the re- 
sult of concomitant circumstances has been 
—that smelting is now carried on tos 
great extent in Chili and other parts of 
the world where it was not carried on be- 
fore, and the smelting establishments of 
this country have greatly suffered in con- 
sequence. I do not think that the owners 
of copper mines in this country will be any 
sufferers by the removal of this tax, and 
thus, by taking away all obstacles, giving 
a prospect that the smelting of copper in 
this country will be restored to its former 
prosperity. The amount of the tax is only 
41,0001. By deducting this tax, and add- 
ing the 150,0001. for the militia, the totals 
will stand thus:—54,750,000/. as revenue, 
and 54,637,000/. as expenditure, leaving 
a surplus of 113,0007. But in stating 
this, I ought to refer again to the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of 1,100,000/. on 
account of the Caffre war; therefore, al- 
though for the present year there will only 
be a surplus of 113,000/., owing to that 
extraordinary expenditure, yet, in the 
course of two years, without that expendi- 
ture, you will be more favourably circum- 
stanced, and will have a large increase of 
surplus. This will afford you the means 
for taking off some tax which may be con- 
sidered to press most heavily upon the 
industry of the country. I have now 
stated all that I think it is my duty at 
this time to place before the House; and, 
although I had intended to keep my pro 
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nise to the House, and state only the out- 
tines of the financial condition of the coun- 

_ yet I have been obliged to enter con- 
siderably into detail, both in regard to 
the falling-off of the revenue, and the rea- 
wns for the estimate which we now pro- 

se. I have done so, with a view that 
they might be fairly before you, and that 
the House might make up its mind con- 
derately and deliberately upon this sub- 
ject. We might have asked you to have 
voted the Navy and Army Estimates, 
yhich would have shown but a very small 
inerease, and have postponed our financial 
statement to a later period; but I think it 
is due to the House of Commons that they 
should know what we intend to bring be- 
fore them; and that if they vote for the 
estimates we propose, some increase of 
taxation will be necessary. Therefore we 
propose to them at once that question, 
which may be the most difficult and which 
also may be the most unpopular course as 
far as regards ourselves, but which both 
weand the House are nevertheless bound 
tolook in the face as the guardians of the 
public purse, and as the guardians of the 
independence and honour of the country. 
Ihave shown you that during a peace of 
upwards of thirty years, this House has 
been enabled to take off nearly 40,000,0007. 
of taxes, of which more than 10,000,0000. 
pressed upon the comforts and enjoyments 
of the industrious classes of the people; 
while doing that, you have preserved your 
empire not only undiminished, but extend- 
ed. Consistently with these reductions, 
you have been enabled, under the guidance 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Peel), to give scope to those princi- 
ples of commerce of which Adam Smith 
was the great propounder, and of which 
Mr. Pitt in the plenitude of his power 
declared himself an advocate and sup- 
porter. With these reductions you have 
been enabled to suppress insurrection in 
Canada, and to repel aggression in India. 
ou have been enabled to mainiain your 
colonial establishments, and protect your 
fellow-subjects at the Cape of Good Hope, 
they being subjects of the same Sovereign, 
and inheritors and participators of the 
same glorious privileges that belong to all 
the members of the British empire. I be- 
lieve that if you continue in this course, 
and persevere in upholding the credit of 
the country, you will be able in future 
years to give very great additional relief 
to the people by a still further reduction of 
taxation: I regret that it is not in our 
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power honestly to propose such a redue- 
tion at the present time; and I cannot 
consistently with my duty to the country 
adopt that course. I have taken upon me 
that which is an odious part of the duty of 
a Minister, perhaps, but which is neverthe- 
less an imperative duty, and from which 
I dare not shrink. I will end with stating 
my strong conviction that, by taking the 
course I have proposed, you will in time 
see the commercial credit of this country 
perfectly restored; you will preserve unim- 
paired the public faith, and you will run 
no danger of seeing this great empire in- 
sulted or injured by any Power whatso- 
ever. The noble Lord concluded by pro- 
posing, pro formd, the two following reso- 
lutions :— 


Resolved—“ That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, the sum of 
8,000,000. be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 


Resolution to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her 
Majesty, the respective Duties in Great Britain on 
Property, Profits, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
and the Stamp Duties in Ireland, granted by two 
Acts passed in the sixth year of Her present Ma- 
jesty, and further continued by two Acts passed 
in the eighth year of Her present Majesty, shall 
be further continued for a time to be limited. 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there be charged annually, for a 
time to be limited, the several additional Rates 
and Duties following, that is to say — 

“For and in respect ofall Property, Profits, and 
Professions, Trades, and Offices whatever, upon 
which an annual Rate or Duty of seven-pence for 
every twenty shillings of the annual value or 
amount thereof is now payable, there shall be 
charged for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount thereof, an additional Rate or 
Duty of fivepence, 

“For and in respect of the occupation of any 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, upon which 
an annual Rate or Duty of threepence halfpenny 
for every twenty shillings of the annual value or 
amount thereof, is now payable, there shall be 
charged for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount thereof, an additional Duty of 
twopence halfpenny. : 

“ For and in respect of the occupation of any 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, upon which 
the annual Rate or Duty of twopence halfpenny 
for every twenty shillings of the annual value or 
amount thereof is now payable, there shall be 
charged for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount thereof, an additional Duty of 
twopence.” 


Mr. HUME must say that he had 
never listened to a budget with more 
pain than to that of the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord and his Colleagues evi- 
dently saw the state of the country in a 
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very different point of view from what he | over the world, meddling where they wer 
and those who acted with him did. The | not wanted, and wasting our means where 
noble Lord seemed to think that this | there was no necessity for it, might not be 
country was on the eve of a war, and more profitably employed nearer home? 
that preparations ought to be made to | He should undoubtedly propose a reduction 
defend us from our enemies. He had no | in our establishments to meet the excess 
doubt that if any call of that kind were of expenditure. On looking over the items 
justified by circumstances, there would be of the estimates they might find some 
but one feeling to meet the call, and re- | charges which would appear to be unneces. 
sist any attempt to invade the shores of | sary unless they were about to prepare for 
this country. There were no doubt many war. Let the House look at our Army 
persons in France who were proposing to and Navy, and the great increase which 
raise up a great military staff in that had taken place in them sinee 1835, He 
country—a country whose interest it was | was not aware that England was to bea 


to be in close alliance with England, as 
it was the interest of England to be on 
terms of amity and peace with her. 
But he deeply regretted the manner in 
which the question had been brought on 
by the noble Lord. He thought it highly 
imprudent to enter into a detailed state- 
ment of the forces of any other State, 
and especially to assign it as a reason 
for augmenting our own means of de- 
fence. It was, in fact, placing this coun- 
try in a hostile position towards that 
State. It was, in his view, the most im- 
politic statement that could have been 
made. But that was only one part of 
the statement. The noble Lord told the 
House that the taxation of the country 
would amount to nearly 60,000,0000. 
sterling in this the thirty-second year of 
peace; and he pointed out the great de- 


crease of the revenue, arising from the) 


poverty and depressed state of the manu- 
facturing population. The noble Lord 
knew the condition in which our com- 


mercial and manufacturing establishments | 


were, and yet, with all this before him, 
he proposed an addition to the expendi- 
ture of the country. He was not pre- 
pared to assent to this proposal; on the 
contrary, not only should he ask the 
House not to add one shilling to the 
taxation of the country, but to make our 


military nation. The idea that we were 
to keep and maintain 300,000 armed men, 
| including the Army, Navy, and Militia, 
| Was not to be thought of; and he con. 
| sidered that it was a state of things which 
|in a time of peace this country ought not 
| to bear, and could not bear without great 
privation, If the noble Lord had pn. 
| posed to take off the window-tax, and all 
other taxes that pressed on the industrious 
classes of the community, he (Mr. Hume) 
should not have offered the least opposi- 
tion to an income-tax of 10,000,000. If 
there was any one part of the policy of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R, 
Peel) which he approved of more than 
another, it was the change which he made 
by taking off 8,000,000J. of taxes from the 
articles used by the industrious classes of the 
people, and placing 5,000,000. of taxes upon 
the property of the country. The work- 
ing part of the community were over-taxed 
already; and unless some relief was afford- 
ed to them, the population of England and 
Scotland would become like the population 
' of Ireland, and master and man would be 
alike crushed down to the earth. He made 
these observations with great pain; but he 
had lived long enough in that House to 
see a great many measures carried, though 
afterwards his objections against them 
‘were found to be true and correct. He 











expenditure meet our present income. |should have but a poor opinion of the 
The noble Lord acted on the same prin-| people of this country if they could suffer 
ciple as a man who, professing an anxiety | such an increased charge in ot naval and 
to keep the peace, marched about with | military establishments in a time of peace, 


gun and bayonet on his shoulder. He 
could not but say that the party which 
had brought forward the scheme proposed 
by the noble Lord were entirely ignorant 
of the feelings of the people, and of their 
capacity to bear the burdens suggested. 
He would not ask whether 60,000 or 
70,000 men, rank and file, were required 
in England at the present moment; or 
whether our Navy, which was scattered 


|and when the country was looking for 4 
‘reduction of taxation. How far the pro- 
posal of the Government for a militia 
would go he did not know; but he could 
tell the noble Lord that persons who might 
be drawn from the militia would not dis- 
play the same spirit which they had for- 
merly exhibited. He had no objection to 
an increase of the regular Army; but he 
did object to the Government taking 
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ple from their homes, and placing 
them in a position which would unfit 
them for any other occupation. When he 
looked at his own parish, the rich parish 
of Marylebone, and found that there were 
15,000 poor daily receiving parochial relief 
init, he took that to be a sufficient indica- 
tion of the depressed state of the country. 
He need only refer to the statement of 
the noble Lord himself to show the House 
what number of persons were wholly out 
of employment, or only half employed; 
and since he had entered the House that 
evening he had been told that several 
mills in Lancashire must be shut up in the 
course of a few weeks. Not having heard 
one reason adduced why our existing es- 
tablishments should be increased, he 
should oppose the proposition made on the 
art of the Government. 

Mr. BANKES would deal as fairly by 
the noble Lord as the noble Lord said 
he had dealt by the House, and would tell 
him at once he did not think the coun- 
try was prepared for the propositions the 
noble Lord had laid down. The noble 
lord wisely put the most popular estimates 
forward—first, the Navy estimates; for he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Montrose, 
that the country naturally turned to the 
Navy for their defence. There was never 
any disposition to cavil at those estimates; 
but, in the present case, he must say that 
he thought the Navy was employed in a 
way which caused an unnecessary increase 
inthe expenditure for that branch of the 
service. He alluded to the squadron em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa, which while 
it caused great destruction of life, failed to 
effect the beneficial object for which it was 
intended; if that squadron was ordered 
home a considerable expense would be 
saved, Then he might allude to the 
squadron in the Tagus, which conferred no 
national benefit, but only served to keep 
up contention and hostility. [Lord J. 
Rosse : They are ordered home.] Then 
the very circumstance of their being ordered 
home would afford the Government faci- 
lity for increasing the national defences with 
out increasing the estimates; and, if they 
were ordered home, he thought the Govern- 
ment would have some explanation to give 
why they had been allowed to remain in 
Portugal so long, to that detriment of the 
ships and crews which the noble Lord had 
ascribed to remaining so long in port. 
(Lord J, Russewe : They are cruising 
about. He had been informed of one 
ship not having weighed anchor for ten 
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months. He should have thought, there- 
fore, that instead of requiring even the 
smallest increase, they might have had the 
satistaction of hearing that their national 
defences were, as he believed them to be, 
in a very satisfactory condition—in that 
point to which they should turn their 
greatest attention. As to the Army, with- 
out suggesting that any decrease might 
have been proper, he must express his con- 
viction that a different disposition of the 
same force might have been made, which 
would have saved that large additional ex- 
penditure of which the noble Lord spoke in 
dealing with the Ordnance estimates. He 
was quite aware that it required much 
more time to train men for the ordnance 
than for the infantry; but why should they 
not then diminish the infantry and in- 
crease the ordnance? But a suggestion 
had been made by the noble Lord as to 
the propriety of establishing a militia. 
That was a mere suggestion—the result 
apparently of a divided Cabinet; because 
the noble Lord had not pledged himself 
to that measure. He had thrown it out 
for consideration ; but probably the pre- 
sent Cabinet, like some of its predecessors, 
had found the difficulty of dealing with 
that subject. His belief certainly was, 
that the proposition would be highly un- 
popular. The noble Lord had said that it 
was the old constitutional foree. But 
when was it so? Why, at a time when 
there was no standing army. The stand- 
ing army was proposed as an alternative; 
but having now got the standing army, 
they wanted to have the militia as well. 
[Lord J. Russert: There was a militia in 
1757.] The militia was established in the 
time of Charles II., as a substitute for a 
standing army; and the only standing 
army which Charles had was paid for out 
of his own civil list. It was true, also, 
that Lord Chatham had commended the 
militia, but he had commended it as a force 
which prevented the necessity of a standing 
army. In Lord Chatham’s time there was 
not, as now, a standing army of 60,000 
men, or he would not have recommended 
the addition of the militia to that force; but 
something dropped from the lips of the 
noble Lord which had rendered his propo- 
sition even more alarming ; for the noble 
Lord had said that the practice of substi- 
tutes had been found very inconvenient; 
and he supposed, therefore, that it was in- 
tended not only to draw men for the 
militia, but to compel them to serve. What 
was that but a conscription in every sense 
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as odious as any in the time of Napoleon ? 
It was very true that something of that 
sort had been endured, and very cheer- 
fully endured, by the people of this coun- 
try about the years 1810, 1811, and 1812; 
he himself had served with 800 others in a 
militia regiment, and they had all borne 
that burden very cheerfully, because imme- 
diate invasion was then threatened, and 
they were acting in the face of their bit- 
terest enemies, The bravery and gallantry 
of the country had been recently excited 
by the achievements of our enemies abroad; 
but the state of things now existing was so 
different that he could assure the noble 
Lord that the proposition would not be re- 
ceived even with patience now. When the 
army of Napoleon was encamped at Bou- 
logne, it was natural that the bravery 
and spirit of the people should be ex- 
cited; and from the recent memoirs 
which had been published, it appeared 
that that energy had had great effect in 
deterring Napoleon from attempting to in- 
vade our shores. If the occasion should 


again arise, he entertained no doubt that 
the same spirit would be manifested, and 
that in a very short time an efficient force 
might be raised. He knew that the militia 


regiment to which he had referred was 
brought in fourteen days—certainly within 
a month—to such a state of efficiency, 
that, on being reviewed by officers of great 
experience, it was pronounced to be fit, in 
conjunction with regular troops, for any 
service whatever; and a finer body of men 
never were seen. They might, therefore, 
at a very short notice, raise a very efficient 
force; and they need not fear the French 
newspapers ; for if that feeling of hostility 
should ever become the general feeling of 
the French people—as he was quite satis- 
fied that it was not at present—the same 
spirit would arise as before; but, under 
existing cireumstances, they could not ex- 
cite that spirit; and the burden, therefore, 
would not be borne. He had not the fear 
of French invasion which others had, be- 
cause he had witnessed how quickly men 
were produced when they were really want- 
ed. The noble Lord, however, said, that 
he was not so much afraid as others were, 
but he was a little afraid; and that he 
was not so bold as others, but he was 
a little valiant; and, therefore, he had 
brought forward a half-measure, which 
would not deter their enemies from the 
prosecution of hostile plans, but would put 
out of good humour their friends at home, 
who had been bearing great and unmerited 
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distress. The present was a time when jt 
was most important that they should take 
every precaution not to give any real 
ground for irritation to their poorer fellow. 
countrymen, or cause them to think that 
that House was forgetful of the misery and 
distress which they were obliged to endure, 
That was not the moment to talk of yalour 
and triumph, but the time for reflecting 
how they could remedy the evils which 
pressed so heavily on the great masses of 
the community, The noble Lord, however, 
as a consequence of his proposals, had in. 
vited the House to fix a considerable addi. 
tional charge upon the people. In 1842 the 
noble Lord had admitted that he had voted 
against the income-tax; but the noble 
Lord had spoken against it also; and his 
speech was a remarkable one with regard 
to the point then under consideration— 
our national defences. Speaking of for. 
eigners, and especially, he supposed, of 
our foreign neighbours, the noble Lord 
had said— 

“ They were not aware of the amount of the 
burdens from which the population had been re- 
lieved ; and what would they think of the condi- 
tion of England if the people suffered, after many 
years of peace, the imposition of a tax, which was 
always considered a war tax, and which they 
would not endure even onc year after peace had 
been concluded? Would it not inevitably pro- 
duce in their minds the conviction that we had 
no other resource ? Jt would have to them the 
appearance as if we were making a severe struggle 
for our actual existence, and that, therefore, this 
country would be unprepared for war.” 

That was the strongest objection made by 
the noble Lord to the income-tax in 1842; 
and, therefore, he was placed in this par- 
ticular situation. He said that his object 
was to assure all the nations of the world 
that we were afraid of none of them; to as- 
sure, especially, the more powerful States, 
who were the most likely to look with jea- 
lousy upon this country, that we were pre- 
pared for any contingency ; and, in order 
to do that, the noble Lord had adopted the 
determination, according to his own shov- 
ing, of playing his very last card—of play- 
ing that card, which, being played, all for- 
eign nations must know that he had no 
other ecard left. He would, therefore, de- 
cline to continue the income-tax, if, under 
existing circumstances, that were possible; 
but, at all events, he urged upon the Go- 
vernment how inexpedient it was to m- 
crease that tax at the present time, and to 
hang out a signal of distress to the whole 
world. But perhaps the noble Lord would 
say, as he had referred to the former his- 
tory of this tax, that they had still another 
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card left to play—another 5 per cent to 
impose; perhaps he might say that he 
yould not stop till they had got the whole 
10 per cent; but they would want to get 
it if they remained on those benches. The 
best wish, therefore, for the nation’s sake 
yas, that their reign should be a short one. 
The doubt was, as the hon. Member for 
Montrose had said, not so much whether it 
were wise to make these proposals, or whe- 
ther the country could bear them. With 
these impressions, he regretted deeply the 
speech which they had heard that night. 
He could not then pledge himself as to the 
estimates to be proposed ; he should regret 
extremely if he found it his duty to oppose 
any of the Navy Estimates; but with re- 
gard to the Army, he did hope that some 
consideration would be given to a different 
application and distribution of that force. 
Mr. OSBORNE considered that of all 
the financial statements which it had been 
the duty of any Minister of the Crown to 
submit to the House, none ever exhibited 
greater candour than that which they had 
just heard; but, at the same time, he 
thought few statements had been made 
calculated to fill the country with so great 
alarm and consternation as that which had 
been so ably made by the noble Lord. He 
must confess he thought that had there 
been a regularly organised Opposition in 
that House, such a statement would never 
have been made; for any Minister of the 
(Crown who ventured to come forward and 
call for an increase of taxation in the way 
done by the noble Lord, would in that case 
have signed the death-warrant of his Ad- 
ministration. He was much mistaken if, 
when that statement went forth to the 
country, the noble Lord’s Ministry would 
not be regarded as the most unpopular 
and unfortunate that ever held power with- 
in the walls of that House. He had some 
time ago stated that it was his intention 
tocall the attention of the House to the 
state of the national defences. He was 
glad, however, that the noble Lord had 
taken the subject out of his hands, for he 
was at issue with the noble Lord as to the 
most advisable means of improving the de- 
fenees in question. For his own part, he 
believed that we could have increased naval 
and military efficiency with our present 
expenditure, and that, in fact, any Govern- 
ment calling itself a reforming and liberal 
overnment might be able to cut down 
the expenditure in a way that would not 
Mevent our being as efficiently served as 
now, instead of applying for an increase of 
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taxation. The noble Lord had gone 
through the various items of this enor- 
mous load of taxation; and he had told 
them that since 1835 there had been an 
addition of 92,000 men for the defence of 
the country, including dockyard men and 
all the varied branches of the service. 
But the noble Lord had kept out of his 
statement a very material foree—he allud- 
ed to the Irish police force, which they 
could not look upon in the light of a po- 
lice, as it was paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and formed one of the finest body of 
men the country ever possessed, amounting 
in number to from 10,000 to 12,000. 
They were told by the noble Lord that 
there was a deficiency of 3,346,500I., and 
he proposed to meet the excess of expen- 
diture by increasing the income-tax to 5 
per cent for two years. But did any one 
for a moment think that if they had this 
5 per cent put on for two years, it would 
ever be taken off again during the whole 
of their natural lives? When the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) proposed 
his income-tax, they were told it was to 
be only for three years. On that occasion 
he (Mr. Osborne) followed in the train of 
the noble Lord, led in some degree by the 
eloquence and convincing facts which he 
then employed, and voted against the In- 
come-tax Act at every stage. He re- 
gretted, therefore, that the noble Lord 
should come down now, and tell them with 
such unblushing candour that he was not 
ashamed of the vote he gave and the 
speeches he delivered on that occasion, and 
then should himself propose that that tax 
be increased. He thought the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) was nobly avenged. 
And as for the party who now sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House, he did not 
care how soon they had to change their 
position to the opposite benches, for they 
had been better servants to the public 
when they occupied the Opposition benches 
than since they had held their present 
seats. [Laughter.| He thought, how- 
ever, this was no matter for jest. He was 
much mistaken if they were not on the 
eve of very gloomy days in this country; 
and when the noble Lord talked of the 
valour and the greatness of the people of 
this country, and then told them of a dimi- 
nution of 3,300,000l. in the revenue, he 
must have had no common nerve to deliver 
the speech which they had just heard, pro- 
posing an increase of taxation. As to the 
Caffre war, about which they had heard 
so much, he was prepared to say that what 
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had occurred there had been the result of 
great mismanagement. He pledged him- 
self to show to the country that the noble 
Lord’s Government was not making the 
efforts which it might easily make to re- 
duce expenditure, and that it was not such 
an economical Government as the wants of 
the country demanded. It appeared, how- 
ever, that there was no Ministry to succeed 
them, and therefore he supposed they must 
be content to put up with them; but he 
was much mistaken if the people of this 
country long remained in a state of con- 
tentment with their present position. The 
noble Lord referred to what had been done 
by Lord Chatham with regard to the 
militia; but he must take a singular view 
of the sentiments entertained by the peo- 
ple of this country if he thought they were 
likely to be influenced by what took place 
in the days of Lord Chatham. He called 
upon the noble Lord to pause before he 
came down to the House with the items 
he had referred to for increasing our forces. 
Whether as regarded the Army or Navy, 
he would vote against any increase of taxa- 
tion. He thought that ill-omened force in 


Portugal had served no other purpose than 
to keep the Queen of Portugal on the 


throne; but the noble Lord was in Switzer- 
land endeavouring to make some repara- 
tion for the injurious course he had taken 
in Portugal. 

The Marquess of GRANBY thought few 
of those hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the measures of 1842 and 1846 could have 
expected such a free-trade budget as the 
present. He was aware that the noble 
Lord had accounted for the deficiency in 
the revenue of nearly 3,000,000/. by the 
panic which had existed in the country, 
and the want or unsteadiness of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing districts. But 
he was sorry to think that the noble Lord 
did not take precautions at least for the 
future, because, when his hon. Friend and 
Colleague, last night, brought forward a 
Motion for the purpose of preventing any 
future panic of the same sort, it was op- 
posed by the noble Lord. He certainly 
thought, that when the noble Lord said 
that this deficiency was owing to circum- 
stances which were merely temporary and 
accidental, he would have given some 
proof—given the House some confidence— 
that he really believed it to be owing to 
accidental circumstances. 
mates for the ensuing year, he observed 
that there was no calculation of any in- 
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venue over the preceding year; but, on the 
contrary, instead of making it 20,000,000), 
it was made 19,000,0001.; and so through. 
out all the estimates. It was true tha 
in the latter part of his speech, the noble 
Lord had said that he had not made alloy. 
ance for the increased prosperity, which 
he, nevertheless, did expect; because he 
thought that some time must elapse before 
the country would recover from the shock 
which it had received. Now, that was all 
very well to get a cheer from the House; 
but it did not at all appear to be the con. 
viction of the noble Lord that there would 
be any such elasticity in our commercial 
affairs. The noble Lord proposed an in. 
creased income-tax for two years, and to 
continue the present income-tax for five 
years. Surely that exhibited no very 
great confidence in the free-trade mea- 
sures which they had passed in the years 
1842 and 1843. It was, however, perhaps 
too much to expect that the noble Lord 
should have turned round at once, and 
come to a juster and sounder policy—a 
policy which the experience of ages recom. 
mended. He did hope that the noble 
Lord might have felt some little doubt, 
some little apprehension, that these mea- 
sures had in part contributed to the dis- 
tress and difficulty in which the country 
was involved. He thought it would have 
been better for his case certainly, if the 
noble Lord had not referred to the taxes 
which had been taken off in former years, 
as enabling the poorer classes to enjoy an 
increased consumption of articles of com- 
fort and necessity, because that argument 
was contradicted by the assertion of the 
noble Lord at the beginning of his speech 
as to the number of mills which had been 
stopped, and the number of poor people 
who had been thrown out of employment. 
He did not wish to detain the House by 
entering upon that question; but much as 
he regretted that part of the speech of the 
noble Lord, he had derived great gratifica- 
tion from that other part in which he had 
declared, in his manly manner, that he was 
determined to maintain the independence 
and honour of this country; and, with re- 
gard to any addition of force, he certainly 
agreed with the noble Lord, that the best 
way of securing peace was to be prepar 

for war. He would not then attempt to 
enter into any examination of the estl- 
mates. He rejoiced to hear the noble 
Lord express that patriotic sentiment; 
but, at the same time, the noble Lord 
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understand that there was, he would not 
say a prospect of war, but they could not 
always rely upon maintaining peace; and 
he certainly did regret that, in time of 
peace, the noble Lord should have found 
it necessary to propose an increase of a 
tax which all parties concurred in think- 
ing should be reserved for the ultimate re- 
sort of war. 

Sir B. HALL entirely agreed with the 
noble Lord who had just sat down in what 
he had said with respect to the noble Lord’s 
(Lord J. Russell’s) observation, that he 
was prepared to maintain the independence 
of the country. He agreed with him most 
entirely in that sentiment; but he thought, 
looking at the position in which they now 
stood, that they could well afford to let 
matters remain as they were. He did not 
see that there was anything to apprehend 
from foreign invasion, nor did he hear any 
threats of invasion. He thought when 
they looked at the condition of the people, 
and the amount of pauperism which exist- 
ed, not in the metropolis only, but all 
throughout the kingdom, that this was not 
the time for enlarging the expenditure of 
the country and increasing taxation. The 
noble Lord did not offer to reduce one sin- 
gle tax, except a miserable one on copper 
ore, which few persons cared about—a tax 
that might affect a few individuals, but not 
the large portion of the people, and, there- 
fore, one that ought to have been the last 
tobe repealed. But one of the worst fea- 
tures of the noble Lord’s proposition was, 
the increase of the income-tax for two 
years, at the end of which period an op- 
portunity would no doubt be given for the 
Government to come down and _ propose 
another increase. Indeed, it would be 
better if the noble Lord would at once 
state fairly that this increase was to last, 
not for two years, but for the whole five. 
The noble Lord voted against the proposal 
of the income-tax on every division that 
took place; and he was certainly surprised 
when he heard the noble Lord propose an 
increase of that tax. But what surprised 
him still more was, that the income-tax 
was to continue in precisely the same state 
as it wasnow. One great cause of the 
unpopularity of the tax was the unfair way 
in Which it was levied; and, therefore, the 
Proposal to continue it on the same footing 
4s at present would cause the greatest dis- 
satisfaction. If the noble Lord found it 
hecessary to continue the income-tax, why 
did he not bring forward an equitable mea- 
sure by which the tax should have been 
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more justly levied, so that persons who 
lived by their labour and their wits, if he 
might use the expression, and those en- 
gaged in professional avocations, should not 
be called upon to pay in the same propor- 
tion as the large landed proprietors ? 
When this proposed increase was submit- 
ted to the House, he would give it the same 
opposition as before. The noble Lord had 
stated that he thought it just that the in- 
come-tax should be extended to the sister 
country. He need scarcely say that when- 
ever the noble Lord thought it right to 
bring forward a measure for extending it 
to the sister country, he would have great 
pleasure in supporting it. 

Mr. ROBINSON considered the noble 
Lord’s statement as amounting to an ac- 
knowledgment that there was no hope 
whatever of any reduction in future of the 
national expenditure, and that the country 
must be prepared to bear additional taxa- 
tion for the purpose of making up the de- 
ficiency. It was impossible to conceive a 
more humiliating or unsatisfactory state of 
things after thirty years of peace. It was 
true, indeed, as stated by the noble Lord, 
that there had been a large remission of 
taxes during that time; but had not the 
condition of the people retrograded? Those 
reductions had done nothing for the peo- 
ple ; their employment had been taken 
away, and their wages had been dimin- 
ished. Their condition, taking them in 
the mass, was worse now than it had ever 
been known to be. The noble Lord very 
adroitly said, in the beginning of his 
speech, that he did not think it necessary 
to go into the causes which had produced 
the present state of things. But the House 
did not want to know from the noble Lord 
that there was a deficiency of 2,500,000I, 
They knew that already. What they” 
wanted to know was, why such a state of 
matters should arise after the predictions 
which had been made over and over again 
by Members whose opinions possessed au- 
thority with that House, that the country 
would continue to flourish—that its manu- 
factures would prosper—that wherever dif- 
ficulties were felt they would be of a tem- 
porary nature—and that the national re- 
sources would recover their elasticity. 
Whatever might be the bias of hon. Gen- 
tleman, would any one deny that the coun- 
try had cause to complain, when, after 
such predictions, it was found to be in its 
present condition? He should not try 
the patience of the House by reading ex- 
tracts to show what had been said by the 
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right hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge when the right hon. Gentle- 
man last held office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or by the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), or by succes- 
sive Ministers. But were he to show how 
those predictions of prosperity had been 
falsified—how the people had been deluded 
—how their best interests had been be- 
trayed by holding out delusive promises 
of such prosperity the tale, however 
instructive, would encroach too much 
on the time of the House. The noble 
Lord the Member for London concluded 
his speech as all similar speeches were 
concluded. He stated, that he did not 
deny the deficiency — that he did not pre- 
tend to say the condition of the people was 
not deplorable — nay, he even offered sta- 
tistical statements, showing that in one 
great manufacturing town 7,000 or 8,000 
people were out of employment; he would 
conceal nothing, and the speech had justly 
been described as a candid speech. But 
still there was an attempt to persuade the 
House that, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties which were admitted to exist, they 
might reasonably look for returning pros- 
perity and improved commerce. He might 
be wrong; but he felt it impossible, in the 
face of every-day experience, to avoid com- 
ing to the conclusion that many of their 
difficulties had arisen from the removal of 
the protection formerly given to the indus- 
try of the country. He did not mean to 
deny that many of the commercial reforms 
which had taken place were called for by 
the circumstances of the times, and were 
of a nature calculated to benefit the coun- 
try. But that a country which was sad- 
dled with 800,000,0002. of debt, and had 
to support public establishments so enor- 
mously expensive as ours necessarily 
were, involving charges to the amount of 
50,000,0007. or 60,000,0007., not to speak 
of additional burdens in the shape of local 
taxation—that a country, with an estimate 
such as the noble Lord had given that 
evening, accompanied by an intimation 
that instead of a decrease we must look 
for an increase of expenditure and taxa- 
tion—could without protection successfully 
compete with other nations: a more in- 
sane idea had never entered the head of a 
human being. He should be prepared on 
a future occasion to state his reasons at 
greater length, and would for the present 
confine himself to one or two points only 
in corroboration of his opinion that, so far 
from measures of free trade leading to any 





increase of their foreign commerce, the 
very reverse was the case. From Parlig. 
mentary returns he found—though they 
had so often been told, ‘* You have but to 
encourage foreign imports and your many. 
facturers will flourish’—that there was q 
falling-off in their cotton manufactures to 
the extent of upwards of a million, and in 
their woollen manufactures to the extent 
of two millions. Did hon. Gentlemen sup. 
pose that foreign countries would submit 
to be supplied by this country with articles 
which they could provide for themselves? 
He was surprised that any man of common 
sense should think so after the efforts 
made by foreign countries within the last 
thirty years. He warned the Government 
against such sacrifices as they were mak- 
ing day after day of their home and colo- 
nial interests —of the interests of their 
Eastern possessions—and all in the vain 
pursuit of foreign commerce. He did not 
deny that foreign commerce was essential 
to this country. They must have a large 
proportion of the commerce of the world, 
because they were the largest importers. 
No nation, without incurring the risk of 
being itself excluded, could exclude British 
productions, which were more valuable to 
others than those of others were to this 
country. Were he to ask the Government 
to recur to the old system he should only 
expose himself to ridicule; but he must 
again express his conviction, that if the 
Government exposed the labouring classes 
to foreign competition, they would go on 
pauperising the country, create discon- 
tent, and find the income derived from 
indirect sources diminishing year by 
year. With regard to the exemption of 
Ireland from the income-tax, there were 
reasons why that country should not be 
overburdened with taxation. It was de- 
sirable to improve its condition and encou- 
rage residence. Fifteen years ago he had 
advocated an income and property-tax; and 
had that measure been then adopted, mat- 
ters would now have been in a better state. 
He had predicted that they would be driven 
to it at last. But what justice, he would 
ask, was there in taxing a man in England 
whose income amounted only to 150). or 
2007. a year, while a man possessing 
20,0002. a year in Ireland was exempted 
altogether from the income-tax, as well as 
the assessed taxes? To revert to the sub- 
ject of foreign competition. He had re- 
ecived a letter from a correspondent in one 
of the Southern States of America, stating 
that not only were the Northern States 
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maintaining their manufactures, but in 
Georgia, where the raw material was 

wn, cotton mills had been lately estab- 
jshed, which made 10,000 bales of cotton 

s per week. Looking also to what 
had been done in Prussia and other parts 
of Germany, the only chance this country 
had of overcoming its difficulties and main- 
taining its high position was to protect the 
interests of the Queen’s subjects—to pro- 
tect agriculture to a certain extent, their 
colonial interests, and their shipping in- 
terest. If employment were afforded to 
the industry of the people, they would sup- 
port themselves instead of being supported 
as paupers by the State. He did not, 
however, expect to make any impression 
on the Government or the House. Since 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth had 
abandoned his former opinions on commer- 
cial matters and adopted free-trade prin- 
ciples, and since the noble Lord held the 
same views in common with a large majo- 
rity of the House, there was no probability 
that they would now depart from the 
policy on which they had so inauspiciously 
entered. 

CoroneL SIBTHORP was not sur- 
prised, however much pain he might 
feel, at the proposition of the noble Lord 
the Member for London. For the last 
twenty years he had never been surprised 
at any hypocrisy, duplicity, or tergiversa- 
tio from the Treasury Bench, especially 
on the part of those who were considered 
leaders. After repeated expressions of 
attachment to the Church and constitution, 
he had found those very persons who made 
the loudest professions were the first to 
suggest measures subversive of both. The 
very men who, when out of office, were dis- 
tinguished for their advocacy of certain 
measures of financial policy, when in the 
possession of place and power would turn 
their backs on these same measures. What 
was the language of the noble Lord re- 
specting an income-tax in 1842? The 
noble Lord on that occasion, when the in- 
come-tax was proposed by his predecessor 
in office, declared that if imposed at all it 
ought to be imposed equally on the whole 
country; and yet the noble Lord himself 
how proposed to continue the exemption of 
Ireland. The noble Lord also said, on the 
fame Occasion, that it was a tax which 
should only be had recourse to in cases of 
gteat emergency, and when no other taxes 
could be called into operation; and yet the 
toble Lord had himself proposed this tax 
tonight without either of these grounds of 
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justification. To be sure, they were con- 
soled with the intimation that the proposed 
increase was to last for only two years. 
‘Catch a weasel asleep !’’ he would say. 
He did not believe in any such promises, 
and he was determined to resist by every 
legitimate means the imposition of this 
odious and delusive mode of taxation. 
The Government who proposed this tax 
called themselves Liberals. Liberals! There 
never was such a misnomer in the would. 
They were horrible oppressors. He ob- 
served the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
smiling. His right hon. Friend might be 
very liberal and hospitable out of doors; 
but he was certainly not remarkable for his 
liberality in that House. It was recorded 
of Mr. Pitt, that in the last hours of his life 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! my country.” The 
most natural exclamation for the Members 
of the present Government, however, was, 
“Oh! my place; oh! my pocket.” [ Cries 
of ‘* Question, question!’’] He begged to 
tell the hon. Member who was so impatient 
to put him down, that he (Colonel Sibthorp) 
was no toadeater—that he was bound to no 
Minister—that he had no compliments to 
offer the Government in the hope of receiv- 
ing a place from them, as perhaps the hon. 
Member had—that he was an independent 
Member, and although not a Liberal, felt 
as much for the people as any one in that 
House. What opinion could be formed of 
a Minister who could not rescue the coun- 
try from its difficulties exeept by resorting 
to that very measure which he had formerly 
condemned ? The fact was, the Government 
was quite incompetent, and did not know 
how to carry on the business of the empire. 
With regard to the proposed increase in the 
Army and Navy, he thought they could not 
do better than strengthen both services, not 
with a view to war so much as the mainte- 
nance of peace, for people were always un- 
willing to attack a country which was in a 
proper state of defence; but he was sorry 
there was not more reliance placed on the 
militia—a body whom the Duke of Welling- 
ton had praised, and whom he (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) believed to be capable of standing 
the inspection of any general in the ser- 
vice after a month’s drill. 

Mr. F. T. BARING would not have 
risen to address the House, but would wil- 
lingly have postponed any remarks he had 
to make to a future occasion; but that the 
reference made to him by the noble Lord 
in the course of his speech, made it neces- 
sary for him to say a very few words. He 
had heard, as he believed every hon. Gen- 
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tleman had heard, with considerable pain, 
the statement his noble Friend had made 
to the House; and this feeling was not on 
account of the mode in which his noble 
Friend made that statement, for that, like 
everything he did, was done clearly and 
in a manly tone. But he could not but 
regret that, under circumstances such as 
the present, and in a time of such severe 
distress, his noble Friend was obliged to 
state to the House that a considerable de- 
ficiency existed in the revenue—that he 
felt it his duty to increase the estimates, 
and was obliged to signify that in conse- 
quence the country would have to endure 
at the present moment an addition to its 
taxation. As he understood the state- 
ment, a great part of the deficiency arose 
from the arrears of the current and for- 
mer years. His noble Friend had also 
stated he would feel it his duty to add to 
the establishments for the defence of the 
country. For his part, he should not be 
found one of those who thought they could 
entirely rely on the good feeling of foreign 
countries, or that they should not place 
themselves in a state of adequate defence. 
He should, therefore; be prepared to give 
his noble Friend his support for that which 
he should prove to be necessary for the 
security, safety, and defence of the coun- 
try; but while he did so, his noble Friend 
must permit him to state that he should 
feel it his duty, and he trusted the House 
would feel it their duty also, to look gravely 
into the amount of expenditure proposed, 
in order that they should have a little more 
reference to economy than had been prac- 
tised in former years; that the Legislature 
would ascertain the sums to be expended, 
and to a certain extent, at least, investi- 
gate the mode in which it was proposed to 
appropriate them. He should adopt that 
course, however, with every friendly feel- 
ing towards his noble Friend, and with the 
firmest confidence that in whatever he or 
his right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) proposed, they would act 
with the very best motives. He would 
now turn to the mode in which his noble 
Friend proposed to meet the deficiency. 
As he already stated, this deficiency ap- 
peared partly to arise not from any in- 
creased expenditure in this year, but for 
that which already existed; and the fact 
that their income, as it stood at present, 
was not equal to meet their expenditure as 
it stood during the last year, and as it 
would stand, supposing it were continued 
at the same rate, for the future. There 
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was, he understood, an actual deficiency 
of 2,500,0007. Now, he was prepared to 
approve of the course proposed by his 
noble Friend, of meeting that deficiene 

in a direct way, either by reducing the 
expenditure, or increasing the taxation, 
It was pardonable last year, under the 
remarkable circumstances of the case, to 
meet their difficulties by a loan; but he 
should not be a party again to any such 
plan, or to the continuance of a perma- 
nent deficiency; and he approved of the 
course proposed by his noble Friend of 
making the income meet the expenditure, 
With respect to the rest of his noble 
Friend’s proposal, he regretted he could 
not concur with his noble Friend. As his 
noble Friend had introduced his name in 
his observations on the income-tax, he was 
obliged to explain what had taken place 
with respect to his own conduct. It was 
quite true that he had opposed the income- 
tax at its first introduction, but not on its 
reimposition in 1845. When it was proposed 
in 1842, the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth said he thought it might 
last for five years, but that he would only 
take it for three years at first. He had then 
opposed it. At the end of the third year 
the tax was proposed to be continued; and he 
stated, in the course of the discussion, not 
being present when the Motion was made, 
that though he retained all his objections 
to it, yet, when there was a deficiency of 
the revenue to meet, he was not prepared, 
on account of its continuance for two years 
merely, to throw any difficulty in the way of 
carrying an income-tax, seeing that it had 
already continued for three years previously. 
In the same sense, if, with this deficient 
revenue, his noble Friend had come down 
to the House, and had proposed to con- 
tinue the income-tax as it now stood, with- 
out any addition, he, for one, should have 
found it difficult to throw any obstacle in 
his way, or to have given any opposition 
to the continuation of the tax; for, bad as 
that tax was, much as he had already de- 
precated it, there was one thing still worse, 
and that was a revenue permanently deti- 
cient. But his noble Friend asked him for 
something further; not content with the in- 
come-tax as it stood at present, he asked 
the House to raise the tax from 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent, for if they gave him the in- 
creased tax, it was almost a joke to talk to 
the House of only two years additional. 
The truth was, that, the 3 per cent al- 
ready existing, would be permanent; am 

that their 5 per cent, in all probability, 
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they would never get rid of. He could 
not all concur with the noble Lord in 
making the income-tax a part of the per- 
manent taxation of the country, nor could 
he give his support to the additional tax of 
2 per cent. He had on a former occasion 
opposed the income-tax, without any refer- 
ence to the financial proposal he had made, 
but as a tax which in itself was bad. There 
seemed to be a great war preparation. At 
atime when they talked of preparing their 
defences, he deeply regretted that they 
should be throwing away that which was 
the most powerful financial weapon in their 
vhole armoury in the case of a war. If 
they now laid on a tax of 5 per cent, in 
case of a war to what source of taxation 
would they turn? Did they think they 
could raise the income tax above 5 per 
cent; or were they prepared, at a time 
when they should be in difficulty and dis- 
tress, to have recourse to the taxes on 
customs and excise, which they had so 
lavishly thrown away. He had opposed 
the income-tax at its first introduction, be- 
cause he thought it a dangerous course to 
accumulate on direct taxation any very 
large amount of taxation. He thought this 
course placed their financial system on an 


insecure basis. In the present moment this 
course might be popular in certain quarters, 
but the opinion of the public was beginning 


tochange. The time was not far distant 
when, after they had raised their 5 per 
cent alittle higher here, and had sent it 
over to Ireland, they would find a consid- 
erable feeling against the tax; and he 
doubted very much whether they would 
not find their income-tax sink from under 
their feet altogether. For his part, he 
was quite prepared to abolish protection, 
but not to abandon the customs duties as a 
means of raising the revenue. There was 
another ground, which had been touched 
upon by one hon. Gentleman that night, 
which weighed upon his mind with respect 
to the proposal of his noble Friend. It 
might be very well in times of great diffi- 
culty, or in time of war, to do that under 
the pressing necessity of the cireumstances 
which they were prepared to justify solely 
on the grounds of such necessity. When, 
then, they proposed for two or three years 
to lay on an income-tax, in time of war 
they might not be very nice in seeing that 
the tax pressed equally on all classes ; but 
when they came to raise an income-tax of 
Dper cent, and make it part of the per- 
manent system of taxation, he thought 
they were bound to make it a more equa- 
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ble and fair tax than it was at present. 
He alluded to the different manner in 
which the tax pressed upon incomes de- 
rived from property, and from those which 
depended on the exertions of individuals 
in professions and trades. He did not 
think this tax, as it was at present im- 
posed, could long stand the test of fair 
reasoning. He thought when in times 
of distress they raised it to 5 per cent, 
a strong feeling would arise against it 
which they would not be able to meet. 
One of the great difficulties he found in 
the imposition of the tax was in the diffi- 
culty of regulating it. He hardly knew 
how they could make that alteration which 
in justice he thought ought to be made, 
and, at all events, was satisfied there was 
the greatest difficulty in making it. One 
of the very greatest objections he felt to 
the tax was, the inherent obstacles it pre- 
sented to making such an arrangement 
that it would press with equal fairness on 
all classes of the community. He would 
not further detain the House upon that 
occasion, as he had already proceeded fur- 
ther than he intended; but he had thought 
it right at the outset to make these few ob- 
servations in consequence of the allusion 
made to him by his noble Friend. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Although the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us he has proceeded 
rather further than he intended, I am sure 
I, for one, feel that he did not proceed 
further than I wished. A wiser speech— 
a more practical speech—one more justi- 
fying—coming, too, from a very high au- 
thority—the observations that have been 
made by Gentlemen on this side of the 
House upon a question of great econo- 
mical interest—I have never listened to. 
I ought perhaps to apologise to the House 
for adding to what is only a desultory 
discussion; but I could not deny myself the 
gratification of congratulating my Friends 
around me, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
not only a great authority, but one who 
has had great practical experience in the 
finances of the country, should have felt 
it his duty to draw a moral from the pres- 
ent state of our finances, and upon this 
night—not a night of elaborate debate— 
should have favoured, and, I think I may 
say instructed, the country upon that im- 
portant subject. Where are we now? In 
1841 there was a deficit in round numbers 
of 3,000,0001.—a deficit which destroyed 
the Government of noble Lords and right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. I hope they do 
not suppose for a moment that I wish the 
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present deficit should be ominous of the 
fate of the present Ministry. Far from it. 
May they contend, and contend success- 
fully, with the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties they have to encounter! At least, they 
have not one great difficulty which they 
had on that occasion—an Opposition ready 
to take the government of the country on 
one set of principles, and attempt to extri- 
cate it from its difficulties by another. 
That peculiar process succeeded then; and 
the deficit disappeared; a tax was laid upon 
income and property, which was estimated 
to produce rather more than 3,000,0001. 
sterling—a sum quite sufficient to make 
that deficit disappear. It produced a 
sum nearly double. The sum _ levied 
by that tax has also disappeared; and 
after having made that great sacrifice, 
seven years have elapsed, 5,000,0001., 
and more than 5,000,000/. annually levied 
by direct taxation have been expended, and 
you find yourselves in the same situation— 
about to encounter the same difficulty. Is 
there no moral to be drawn from this re- 
sult ? Just opinions upon publie policy can 
only be formed by large and comprehen- 
sive views. We no longer float in an at- 


mosphere of theory; but we have the test 


of truth to guide us—we have a large term 
of years to throw light upon the subject 
—we have the experience of seven years; 
and I say, the experience of that term of 
years is condemnatory of your new system. 
Look at your position. You rid yourself 
of a deficiency of 3,000,0001. by recourse 
to direct taxation; but when you first had 
recourse to this extraordinary step it was 
held out to you that there was to be a si- 
multaneous relaxation of your then com- 
mercial system, which would, before the 
time elapsed for which you had agreed 
to pay this income and _ property-tax, 
produce a source of treasure which 
should relieve you from all your diffi- 
culty. Where is it? I want to know. 
I have asked before, where are the pro- 
fits we were to receive upon the abro- 
gation of the single duty upon corn and 
provisions imported into this country? I 
want to know where is the 100,000,0001. 
per annum which a late Secretary of the 
Board of Trade informed this House before 
the Committee on the Import Duties we 
should receive by the abrogation of the 
duty on corn—that important evidence 
which was afterwards announced to us by 
the then Chief Minister of the Crown to 
be the basis of his legislation. The ori- 
ginal lease of the income-tax expired— 
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it was renewed—that lease is to be re. 
‘newed again, with what I may call ap 
‘incumbrance of a great fine in addition, 
| A deficit exists, absolutely amplified in its 
enormous and monstrous dimensions, and 
;no portion of the golden shower—no 

| even of that miserable profit of 25,000,000), 
| a year has accrued, which was promised us 
by the hon. Member for Bolton—a Gentle. 
man for whom I have all due respect, but 
who, not having occupied the important 
and responsible position of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Glasgow, I will not unnecessarily 
refer to. Not 1s. in the pound has been 
paid to us, although we are called upon 
to pay that amount out of our savings 
—every one of us—in order to maintain 
not only the credit of the country, but 
—it comes to this—the independence of 
the country, in consequence of your eco- 
nomical freaks. This new principle of 
commercial legislation has not brought to 
our Treasury all those advantages which, 
like the picture of some Arabian tale, we 
were taught to believe was to be the happy 
appanage of the people of England; but is 
this 5 per cent tax upon our income which 
comes to destroy the magnificent destiny 
which we were told awaited us—all we 
shall have to incur? On the contrary, a 
great authority—a man of experience—a 
friend of the Government—does not flatter 
himself, to use his own words, that we can 
stop here. He says, we must look not 
only on the income-tax, but an increased 
income-tax, as a permanent part of our 
system. Is it to be supposed for a mo- 
ment that the House or the country can 
any longer be blind or deaf to such results 
and such intelligence ? They cannot forget 
that in 1842 they were called upon to make 
a temporary sacrifice, in order to vindicate 
the credit, and, I suppose, maintain the 
independence, of the country; whilst they 
were promised at the same time, as the re- 
ward of their patriotism, their prescience, 
their sacrifice, that they should reap 4 
speedy and immense harvest. What is 
the dismal and dreary consequence? 
That seven years having elapsed, you 
not only find yourselves after the sacri- 
fice you have made in the same identi 
cal position of swimming against the tide 
with the same deficit about your neck; 
but that you are assured by the highest 
authority that it-is only part of the system 
of incumbrances which awaits you, a 
that you cannot stop there. Then | 
want to know, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Portsmouth talks 
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of the principle of the income-tax, for 
the satisfaction of our constituents — 
yhat is the principle of the income-tax ? 
There is a remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with this tax, that there is one rea- 
gon given for its infliction in this House, 
and another out of it. The Minister 
who introduced this tax, in a speech 
of accomplished plausibility, which, unfor- 
tmately for the country, induced the 
House to allow it to be carried, talked of 
oreat temporary sacrifices for great na- 
be) . 

tional purposes. Yet scarcely was his Ad- 
ministration terminated, than a letter from 
the same Minister appeared, containing rea- 
sons for that tax totally discordant, totally 
diferent, and to this moment unexplained, 
and, as I believe, inexplicable. Is it true, 
as we were then told, that it was a tempo- 
rary remedy for a particular and fleeting 
grievance—or was it to introduce, as an- 
nounced to the foreign inhabitants of a 
distant northern town, a new principle in 
the taxation of this country, with the view 
to bring about a more just assessment of 
public burdens ? After all that has passed 
—after the original proposition of this tax 
—after its renewal—after the extraordi- 
nary manceuvre of the Government to-night, 
inflicting upon us nearly a double amount 
oftaxation, while holding outa faint promise 
of its reduction by one-half in two years, I 
say we have a right—nay, it is not a ques- 
tion of right, for it is our duty—to ask from 
all the public men who were concerned in 
these peculiar and mysterious transactions 
some definite explanation. I ask any Gentle- 
man, is he sanguine enough at this moment 
tobelieve that this income-tax of 5 per cent 
vill terminate at the end of the two years ? 
I ask that. I can only say, if there be 
any Gentleman, or if there be a majority 
of this House, who believe in that proba- 
bility, then this is an assembly composed 
of, I will not say more gullible materials, 
for that perhaps would not be a decorous 
expression, but an assembly to whose sym- 
pathies a Minister may appeal with more 
confidence than any that ever existed. Re- 
membering the circumstances attending the 
introduction of this tax—remembering that 
it was proposed, not for five years, as men- 
tioned by the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, but for three years—remembering 
the distinct representation upon which you 
consented to the imposition of this tax 
[ask you is it more likely that the 
woble Lord will be more able to  re- 
deem his promise at the end of the two 
years, than, some time back, was the right 
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hon. Gentleman the late Chief Minister of 
the Crown at the end of three years? I 
will not say it would have been more be- 
coming in the noble Lord to be more de- 
finite and explicit as to the result which 
we must ultimately encounter; but it is our 
duty, in a discussion upon such a subject, 
to probe to the bottom the financial con- 
science of a Minister. Do not let us ex- 
perience a second time the same mortifying 
disappointment. Do not let us listen again 
to the honeyed words that in 1842 told us 
that this was but a temporary tax, laid on 
to meet an exigency; and then, after the 
lapse of a few years, encounter the mor- 
tification of discovering that the Prime 
Minister has corresponded with foreigners, 
and revealed to them the secret which he 
would not condescend to communicate to 
the House of Commons. The noble Lord 
has told us that he only proposes to levy 
this additional impost for two years. What 
if we consent to his proposition, and then, 
during the Easter recess, we find a private 
letter of the noble Lord’s—and the noble 
Lord read a private letter to-night of a 
Minister, a course I do not complain 
of, but, perhaps, not a very usual one 
—suppose, I say, we find a private letter 
of the noble Lord inserted in some foreign 
journal, say the Journal des Débats, 
telling M. Guizot that the peace of Europe 
was now preserved, because he had a per- 
manent income-tax of five per cent, which 
permitted him to increase his naval and 
military foree, and that he defied France ? 
How extraordinary this would be; but not 
more surprising than what will start to our 
remembrance if we recall for a moment the 
night on which the income-tax was pro- 
posed in the last Parliament; if we remem- 
ber the speech which was then made, the 
feeling with which that speech was received, 
the promptness with which all parties re- 
sponded to the call upon them for a sacrifice, 
relieved, no doubt, by the idea that at the 
end of three years there was a good chance 
of getting rid of this temporary impost; 
and if we remember the mortification which 
only a few years after ensued upon find- 
ing that, when the Minister was making 
that representation, he was not stating the 
motives which really influenced his conduct 
—that he did not favour the House of 
Commons with the reflections which had 
inspired him in his own closet—and that 
his communication to the representatives 
of the people was not, in fact, the secret 
conviction and counsel of his Cabinet—if 
we remember these things, then I say the 
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noble Lord has no right to complain of us 
if we receive his proposition to-night with 
some degree of suspicion. Nothing per- 
sonal, of course, is intended to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or to any of his Colleagues, if the 
proposition made to-night by the Govern- 
ment is not received with the feeling with 
which, under other circumstances, it might 
have been received. It is sometimes un- 
pleasant to recall the past; and what I am 
alluding to is somewhat humiliating to the 
House of Commons; but it ought to be, 
and it must be remembered, when a Min- 
ister makes a representation, upon the 
faith of which this House is to consent to 
a great national sacrifice, that a similar re- 
presentation has been recently made which 
the event has not justified, and those who 
were not subjects of his Sovereign, who 
were not to pay the impost or to endure 
the sacrifices, were selected to be the re- 
cipients of his real motives and intentions. 
There is one point upon which in a desul- 
tory debate like this one can hardly ven- 
ture to touch, and yet, after all that has 
occurred, it appears to be one which ought 
not to be avoided; and that is the part 
of the statement of the noble Lord which 


refers not only to financial considerations, 
but considerations connected with the fo- 
reign policy of this country, and the posi- 
tion in which this country is placed with 


relation to foreign States. I cannot ven- 
ture to express an opinion; I can only ex- 
press a hope, although in me that amounts 
to an opinion, that notwithstanding all that 
has passed, the peace of Europe is not 
likely to be disturbed. But the noble Lord 
has come forward on the present occa- 
sion to propose a war vote. The noble 
Lord having made his proposition, has 
mentioned four circumstances which, as he 
thinks, justifies this course. I should be sa- 
tisfied to support a Minister, under such cir- 
cumstances, who pledges himself that such a 
vote is necessary to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the country. But the noble Lord 
has entered more into detail; he has glanced 
at four cases which justify the proposition 
he has made. The first is, that there is 
that danger of war which always exists, 
and which, therefore, he did not dwell 
upon; the next was the case of invasion, 
of the likelihood of which we have heard a 
great deal lately, especially from France. 
I think it is hardly necessary, on the pre- 
sent occasion—for, no doubt, legitimate oc- 
casions will arise—to trespass upon the 
House with any observations upon the 
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state of preparation in this country fo 
such an event. One remark, however, | 
must make. It appears from the statement 
of the Government to-night—and thy 
statement oppears to have excited a great 
deal of feeling, and to have created a great 
deal of surprise among the more distant 
benches of the supporters of Her Majesty's 
Ministers—that the armaments of England 
are by no means in a very sorry plight— 
that without notice, without criticism, baf. 
fling even the vigilance of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Montrose, these armaments haye 
been greatly increased, and, perhaps, even 
sufficiently increased for every purpose of 
national defence. An hon. Gentleman near 
me called out almost in the midst of the 
peroration of the noble Lord—* What is 
the date of the increase?’’ The date of 
that increase is the year 1835. Why, now 
look at the egregious delusion of the re- 
formed Parliament and all its conse. 
quences! What were you to have imme. 
diately following upon reform? What was 
to be its great boon and its great achieve- 
ment? Cheap government. The estab 
lishments of the country were to be re. 
duced, and those great economical objects 
for which the hon. Member for Montrose 
had been unceasingly labouring during a 
quarter of a century were to be achieved 
in a moment. Well, you reduced your 
establishments; your Army was cut down, 
—your Navy was cut down—you had your 
election—you got your majority—you en- 
throned Liberalism in power. But the 
moment the hubbub was over and the 
dust had subsided, your tone was changed, 
and the establishments of the country were 
instantly increased. And here we are in 
1848 contemplating a great reaction in fa- 
vour of increased defensive means. You 
have all the armaments of the country in 
the highest possible state of efficiency; and 
fifteen years after the reform era, you, the 
apostles of economy—you, who preached 
reform—you, who got returned for me- 
tropolitan districts by vaunting that you 
had cut down the estimates—you have the 
satisfaction of finding, not only that there 
are more soldiers, more sailors, more al- 
tillerymen than when you began your 
economical labours, but that the country is 
actually in a state of alarm lest it be not 
sufficiently protected and defended. 50 
much for your economy; so much for the 
attempt to produce that which you must 
have known to be impossible. And when 
we come to the details, I wish to know 
what the purely Liberal Members mean t0 
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do—whether they mean to confess that 
the state of affairs in Europe in 1847 was 
more difficult and dangerous than it was 
in 1830? I want to know how they will 
justify their defence of a Government 
which has given the lie to their whole ca- 
reer. I don’t mean the career of the Go- 
yernment, but the whole career of rampant 
liberalism, which has been all this time 
playing the critic on the military insti- 
tutions of this country. Will the answer 
be, that the time of such criticism is past— 
that it is no longer to be tolerated that a 
Gentleman should get up with that per- 
severance which I, for one, have always 
admired in the hon. Member for Montrose, 
modified and mitigated as it ever is with a 
naiveté that is charming—that that time 
is past, and that it is no longer necessary 
toctiticise the muster-roll of a regiment, 
the manning of a ship, or the expen- 
diture of a station? All that is passed. 
New ideas are afloat, and we are told that 
no defences are at all necessary——that a 
new principle is in action—a new era has 
arrived—that armaments are no longer re- 
quired, ships no longer necessary—and that 
English regiments have become as obsolete 
as Roman legions. And why? Because 


anew spirit is introduced into the govern- 


ment of the world, and that the millen- 
nium, so often anticipated in so many dif- 
ferent shapes, has at length arrived. It 
appears that the great principle of free 
imports that inflicts 5 per cent income- 
tax upon us, is also, by way of compen- 
sation, to secure to us the blessings of 
peace, Sir, of the Apostle of this new 
system, I trust, I am not one to speak 
with disrespect. I ventured to admire his 
genius when he was not supported by 
Prime Ministers. I admired also his cour- 
age, but never so much as when he enun- 
ciated his new system to those who are his 
constituents. When he spoke of the idea 
of a perpetual peace, of his belief of that 
era having arrived in the history of the 
world and the annals of human nature 
which would render all means of national 
defence unnecessary—when he assumed 
that, from some extraordinary cause, the 
power of national passions, like the power 
of human passion in some person schooled 
Ya course of rigid moral discipline, had 
suddenly ceased to agitate the heart of 
man—this idea, astounding, beautiful, per- 
Plexing as it was, especially on the occa- 
sion of budgets, had not the charm of no- 
velty. In this respect the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the West Riding is not so 
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original as he was in the conception of the 
idea that the true principle of commerce 
consisted in purchasing in the cheapest 
market, and selling in the dearest. Sir, 
this idea of perpetual peace is one that at 
various intervals has agitated the spirit of 
man—it has been one not confined to mere 
enthusiasts—to preachers on their tubs—to 
lonely eremites in their cells—or dreaming 
monks in solitary deserts. Before this time 
it has influenced the minds of men of ac- 
tion, as it has stirred the mind of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire— 
it has been considered in Cabinets—it has 
influenced public councils—and I need not 
remind the House what has been the bar- 
ren result of these beautiful aspirations, 
because more than a century and a half 
has elapsed since these opinions first in- 
fluenced the councils to which I refer; and 
during that period the world has wit- 
nessed the longest and bloodiest wars in 
its history. A man who had the eloquence 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding, 
and who flourished more than a century 
ago, the Abbé St. Pierre, was the author 
of a plan for a perpetual peace, and offi- 
cially attended the Congress at Utrecht. 
His have been subsequently the views of 
remarkable men. They, in fact, formed 
the mind of Rousseau, who rendered them, 
much later, popular throughout Europe; 
they were the views which formed the mind 
and influenced the convictions of Robes- 
pierre, who became the president of the 
French republic. Robespierre was the 
apostle of perpetual peace; and he was 
determined, when he obtained power, to 
put into practice the principles developed 
in the Congress of Utrecht by the Abbé 
St. Pierre. It will be observed that there 
was this remarkable fallacy running through 
the plan of St. Pierre. St. Pierre looked 
upon the whole of Europe as a confedera- 
tion. He said, ‘‘ It is not for the interest 
of any Power or human being to go to war. 
Let every Power therefore disband its army. 
The reign of Peace will ensne.”’ ‘ But,”’ 
said St. Pierre, ‘‘ if any of the Powers 
does not consent to this system, then it 
must be incumbent upon the others to en- 
force these desirable principles, of which I 
am the great promulgater.’’ Thus the 
system of St. Pierre assumed war as a 
necessary element of itself; and the same 
fallacy, differently modified, is that of the 
hon. Gentleman. No doubt it is easy to 
entertain the dogma, looking only to the 
material interests of nations—of America, 
France, or England, for example—that 
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their prosperity would be promoted by 
peace. No two intelligent men could con- 
verse on the subject, and doubt of its being 
contrary to the interests of those nations to 
go to war. But war is produced, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, not by the 
Powers which are contented and satisfied, 
but, exactly as in society we find that the 
disturbance, is created by the individual 
who does not find himself exactly in the po- 
sition to which he thinks his talents entitle 
him, so you find in nations and races that 
war is produced by the race or the prince 
who agitates for a position. Take a re- 
markable case. At this moment liberal 
Gentlemen refer to it with great delight; 
and certainly, omitting our own country, 
of whose position we are hardly impartial 
judges, there is probably no nation in 
Europe, whether we look to general civili- 
sation, diffused knowledge, public intelli- 
gence, or fame in arms and science, that 
ean be placed superior to Prussia. But 


only a few years before St. Pierre laid 
down his principles, Prussia did not exist. 
But Margraves of Brandenburgh, conscious 
of great talents and powers, determined, 
instead of being Margraves, to become 
Kings of Prussia, and that produced 


many struggles, and among them a seven 
years’ war. If you reason in favour of 
universal peace from existing cireum- 
stances, you reason from circumstances 
that are essentially superficial. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding takes a rosy 
view of all Continental transactions, and he 
has reason. Ilis reception on the Conti- 
nent was, I must say, not only gratifying 
to himself, but, however different may be 
our opinions on some subjects, so far at 
least as I am concerned, was not disagree. 
able to his fellow-countrymen. I ventured 
myself to tell him that it was not surpris- 
ing the Contiment should do so much for 
him, for he seemed to me to have done a 
great deal for the Continent. But this is 
the argument of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding, formed upon commercial 
data—formed upon those statistics with 
the artful combination of which he has so 
often puzzled the Protectionists. He says, 
** Look at your trade with France. I find 
that in 1816 or 1817 we exported to that 
country not more than 200,0001. worth of 
our manufactures, and now we export to 
the value of 2,500,000. Do you think 
the people of France will ever go to war 
with you?” Why, let the hon. Gentleman 
examine our commercial relations with 
France in 1787; let him look to the time 
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when Mr. Eden was sent to negotiate a com. 
mercial treaty; let him see what was the 
amount of our exports at that time, with g 
much less amount of population both in 
England and France. I am notat all su. 
prised that Mr. Pitt should have indulged 
in those hopes and expectations to which 
the noble Lord has referred; but they 
were vainly founded—as vainly as are the 
hopes and expectations of the hon, Mem. 
ber for the West Riding with regard to 
our commerce with France. At the time 
to which I am referring, in 1787, we were 
on the eve of one of the longest and 
fiercest struggles that ever occurred be. 
tween two nations—a struggle of even 
longer duration than the thirty years’ war 
inGermany. The great desire for commer. 
cial intercourse which existed between both 
countries in 1787, did not then prevent the 
most terrible war that perhaps ever oc- 
curred between two nations. Would such 
intercourse prevent a war now? I believe 
that upon a skilful diplomacy, which the 
hon. Member for the West Riding sneers 
at, mainly depends the maintenance of 
peace in Europe; and I believe there never 
was a time, provided a skilful diplomacy 
be exercised, when the peace of Europe 
was more secure than at present. But, 
taking large and historical views of af- 
fairs, who would yield to an argument 
founded on so flimsy a basis as that which 
was founded on the increase of the com- 
mercial transactions of the two countries 
since the Peace? I will not ask how is it 
possible that two great nations should have 
communicated so long and so little? I 
will not say it is clear that between these 
countries there exists some feeling of un- 
appeasable aversion, and that it is im- 
possible to suppose that there ever can be 
between them an enduring peace. I vill 
not press that point; I do not think it is for 
a moment to be indulged in. So too when 
I hear Gentlemen say, ‘‘ You must look at 
the particular position of France and Eng- 
land; you must remember the battle of 
Waterloo, and the feeling it excited on the 
part of the French people”—I reply that 
the feelings of the French could not be 
more exasperated against the English on 
account of the battle of Waterloo, than 
were the feelings of the English against 
the French nation in 1787 because we had 
been robbed of our richest colonies in con- 
sequence of French interference. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding has told 
us, that it is not merely with reference to 
the particular instance of the commercial 
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transactions between France and England 
that he builds up this philosophy which is 
to influence all our future conduct, but be- 
cause the great commercial revolution he 
has effected has introduced new tendencies 
into Europe. The only tendency, Sir, 
which I recognise in the new commercial 
system of the hon. Gentleman, is the in- 
qease of our taxes. I should be extremely 
sad—no one would be more ready—to 
welcome results of a very contrary kind; 
hut with our taxation almost doubled to- 
night—with a promise from the right hon. 
Member for Portmouth that this is but the 
beginning of the infliction that hangs over 
u—the only tendency I can recognise as 
the result of this new commercial system 
is that tendency which I believe will soon 
be recognised by the people of England— 
the increase of their burdens. I do not 
understand what this new tendency argu- 
ment is that has been brought forward by 
the great chief of the Manchester school. 
As far as England and France are con- 
cerned, he admits that our commercial in- 
terchange and relations are lamentably 
meagre and deficient. So far, then, as 


this example goes, the tendency is di- 
rectly opposite to that which the hon. 


Gentleman secks to support ; but much 
as I respect that all-conquering com- 
merce that now not only relieves itself 
from duties but inflicts taxes upon us— 
prepared as I am to bow down to that om- 
nipotent deity, beneath whose conquering 
wheels every interest and institution is to 
fall—I still am not prepared to believe 
that 2 commercial tendency is stronger, 
for instance, than a religious tendency. 
Now, inasmuch as the people of Europe have 
professed the same creed for centuries, and 
the profession of the same ereed, the wor- 
ship of the same God, and the belief in 
the same Saviour, have not prevented 
them from having recourse to national de- 
fences, I am not prepared to credit that a 
new commercial principle which, even if 
successful, is but in its swaddling-clothes, 
can produce results so marvellous. But 
the new commercial principle is to pro- 
duee effects even still more remarkable; 
because, on the very occasion to which I 
have referred, when the hon. Member for 
the West Riding and his friends thought 
proper to make their first revelations to the 
people of this country, and when he said 
that those revelations would be supported 
in the House of Commons, the commercial 
Principle did not appear to be the only 
tendeney on which he trusted for the 
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triumphant development of his views and 
the attainment of his purposes. On that 
oceasion the hon. Gentleman made some 
further revelations to which I think it my 
duty to allude. The hon. Gentleman on 
that occasion brought forward some evi- 
dence of the folly of supposing that this 
country could ever be embroiled with 
France; and he quoted speeches which 
had been made in the city of Rouen, to 
show what were the tone and temper 
of the dominant class in France. The 
hon. Gentleman quoted, among others, 
the speech of M. Cremieux, a deputy, 
who made an extremely flowery oration 
—a discourse such as some few years 
ago we heard in Covent Garden. It was 
a speech worthy of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, in the palmy days of its pur- 
ple rhetoric. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding, referring to that speech, 
said, ‘*This is my vindication to the 
people of England. Read this speech; 
it settles the question.” But what was 
the end of that speech? M. Cremieux 
anticipates a millennium—a period of per- 
petnal peace; and what is it? He ends 
with the words—* Liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.’ Why, Sir, that is the Jaco- 
bin banner unfurled. What did liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, terminate in be- 
fore? Did they terminate in perpetual 
peace? Is such a speech as _ this, 
though quoted by a great authority in 
England—a speech terminating with this 
declaration of the principle which is to 
produce peace, a sufficient argument 
against national defences? Sir, every- 
body is for liberty; a good many are for 
equality; but, as to fraternity, I am 
bound to say that the only objection I 
have to it is this—that I have always 
found that every party and every nation 
who preach fraternity, are ever pre- 
pared to perform the part of elder bro- 
thers. This, Sir, was rather an alarming 
communication to those who, like myself, 
watch with interest, and often with admi- 
ration, the career of the hon. Member for 
the West Riding. Well, that hon. Gen- 
tleman made a speech which he told his 
auditors he was prepared to make in the 
House of Commons, and which we shall 
no doubt hear, not improved, for that is 
impossible, but supported and enforced. 
But it was not enough that liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity were to inflict upon us 
a five per cent income-tax. When the 
great luminary sinks beneath the ocean, 
“ The moon takes up the wondrous tale;” 
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and the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. | an effect. Of this, however, I am sure— 
Bright) inspired by liberty, inspired by | that the principles of the party to which | 
equality, and of course inspired by frater-| refer are entirely opposed to the perma. 
nity, came forward and told the meeting— | nence of the empire. I made a distine. 
‘“‘ This is not enough. This great move- | tion the other night between commercial 
ment, which is to secure for us perpetual | and imperial principles — a distinction 
peace, must do more. It must touch the | hastily expressed, but which I am not a 
law of landed inheritance; it must remove | all prepared to recall; and it has been re. 
the anomalies of primogeniture.”’ And cer- | presented that I wished to sneer at the 
tainly if you inflict a 5 per cent income-tax sources of national wealth. No; I do not 
onus and destroy the law regulating land-| wish to sneer at them. I wish that the 
ed inheritance in the country at the same | sources of national wealth should continue 
time, it may be expected that the deficit |—that they should not be fleeting; but I am 
of Her Majesty’s Government will be con- | certain that you cannot secure the wealth 
siderably increased. It does the hon. | of nations unless you secure their power, 
Gentlemen the greatest credit that they That was the reason I said there was an- 
should have told the House what they other principle involved in the colonial 
really meant. They did not come to this | system besides the mere commercial prin- 
table and ask for a tax that was to be tem- | ciple. Well, Sir, so I say to the Gentle. 
porary in its operation, but for a tax for a men who hold these new principles, that 
permanent purpose. I reverence the rude if those principles even succeed for a mo- 
sincerity of their conduct; but they may | ment, of which we have anything but evi- 
rest assured that liberty, equality, and dence, they are opposed to that great ob- 
fraternity, are enough for the first year | ject which the noble Lord to-night called 
of agitation. They should have left the! upon us to recollect—the independence of 
law of landed inheritance and the prin- the country. Those who profess these new 
ciple of primogenture for a campaign at! principles, on the same ground on which 
Covent Garden. The point at which you! they think nothing of a colony if it does 
have now arrived is this—you are called | not give them a good commercial inter- 
upon for an increase of your imposts. | change, may reconcile it to themselves to 
Look at the future which you have to allow this country to become a province of 
meet. What is this impost? It is, as! France, provided France changes her 
the late Minister of the Crown told the tariff and gives them free trade. But I 
people, a new, but I believe an unjust hope such principles will not be acquiesced 
principle. You have had a political revo- in by this House without a struggle to 
lution in this country during the last fif-| maintain a nobler and a more national 
teen years—you have given the franchise | spirit. And when we are ealled upon to 
to classes, and what have they used it for? discuss the budget of the Ministry on 
To throw the burden of taxation from their Monday, let us come to the task with o 
shoulders solely to yours. That is the! clear mind and with an intelligent spirit. 
object of their policy; that is the avowed! Do not let us be considering whether we 
object of all their political proceeding.' can carry this or that point by some 
But in an age so abhorrent of monopolies, | chance-medley majority; let us know what 
let me warn you to take care that you are | we are about; let us understand the new 
not the victims of a monopoly of taxation. | system which is on those benches [the 
The budget is the imperfect consequence benches on the Ministerial side below the 
of the agitation of those principles to gangway] in its strength—I hope not on 
which I have referred. The present Min- | those [pointing to the Ministerial benches} 
istry will not meet—nor perhaps will any | in its feebleness; and while we are ready 
Ministry meet—the real position of this to do all that is necessary to maintain the 
country. There is a party, and an active | independence of the country, let us also be 
party, who, as I think, labouring un- | prepared to support its venerated institu- 
der a great delusion, are, I believe, the | tions. : 

sincere advocates of principles which in! Mr. COBDEN then rose and said: I 
my mind are totally opposed to the perma-/ shall be obliged to descend from those 
nent maintenance of this empire. They | regions of imagination into which the hon. 
may stimulate for a moment the commer-| Member for Buckinghamshire has soared; 
cial importance of the country; but I think | and although he has apparently paid me the 
even that is very doubtful. We have! high compliment of following me with 


° ° » | . ~ 2 7 
hitherto seen but slender eyidenee of such | some attention from France to England, 
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fom Manchester to Covent-garden, and 
thence over the Continent, yet whilst we 
arein a Committee of Supply, and while 
the budget is before us, the hon. Gentle- 
man must pardon me when I say that I have 
not found in his speech much that I think 
it necessary to refer to on this occasion. I 
must confess that I did not hear with sur- 
prise the disastrous report which has been 
made to us by the noble Premier with re- 
ference to the state of our finances. His 
budget has been but a counterpart of the 
palance-sheet of all the industrial interests 
of the country ; but what has surprised me 
very much has been to find that, unlike in- 
dividuals who unfortunately have a balance 
on the wrong side of the account, the Go- 
yernment, instead of making some effort to 
diminish the expenditure so as to render it 
equal to the receipts, seems apparently to 
have only one thought—that of raising the 
receipts to equal the expenditure. Now, this 
is precisely the opposite policy to that which 
is pursued by individual concerns through- 
out the country. I venture to say that at 


this moment, in every manufacturing and 
mercantile concern in the kingdom, the 
greatest pains are taken, and the utmost 
care and anxiety are devoted, to the task 


of making the two ends meet in the ba- 
lance-sheet; and if they can contrive to 
keep themselves from a loss in striking the 
balance, I believe they are very well satisfied. 
lam not only exceedingly pained at the 
defaleations of our revenue, but I am, if 
posible, more pained at the tone in which 
the noble Premier has alluded to the neces- 
sity of an increase in our expenditure with 
reference to the Army. I must say—and 
I say it with the greatest regret—that I be- 
lieve there has not been a speech made by 
Prime Minister in this House, since the 
Peace, so calculated to do mischief as the 
speech of the noble Lord. Why, Sir, if I, 
an irresponsible private individual, had al- 
luded in such terms to France in the Free- 
trade Hall in Manchester, it might have 
been passed over; but when a noble Lord, 
holding the position of Prime Minister of 
this country, draws attention to the state 
of France, and adduces the preparations of 
that country for war as a motive for our 
augmenting our armament, what is it but 
4menace—an act calculated to irritate and 
exasperate ? I am anxious to give you, 
the representatives of England, the oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming any such feeling in the 
remarks which have fallen from the Pre- 
mer; but we know we have a sensitive 
hation to deal with, and I think there could 
VOL. XCVI, {Turd 
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not possibly have been too much reserve 
exercised by the noble Lord in dealing 
with a topic of this nature. Now, I ask 
myself, ‘* What is the occasion of all this ? 
Why have we heard lately of the necessity 
of an increase of our armaments? What 
have been the indications of a warlike ten- 
dency towards us from France or else- 
where ?”? We were told in the Speech 
from the Throne, that Her Majesty had 
the assurance from all foreign States of 
sentiments of amity. Now, I wish to ask 
this question—for it is time that we should 
come to honest straightforward feeling and 
speaking—‘‘ Does the language of the 
Sovereign speak the truth?” If so, how 
ean this armament be necessary? Are 
we justified in arming in this country when 
we have declared, through our Sovereign, 
that a feeling of perfect confidence exists 
that peace will be maintained? Where, 
then, is our danger? Has France been 
arming against us? There is no evidence 
of the kind. I know there have been facts 
and figures brought forward to show that 
France has been augmenting her navy. 
Yes, and when this question comes sub- 
stantively before the House, as it will do 
—for if the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) had not told me that it was 
his intention to propose a special Motion 
on this subject, I would have done it myself, 
but I bow to him with all deference, and 
shall be happy at all times to follow him in 
his career of economy—I will be prepared 
to show you from the speeches in the 
French papers that your augmentation of 
your Navy, has been the standing plea and 
excuse for the increase of the French 
force. The noble Lord has himself told 
us that our Navy costs as near as possible 
double that of the French. Ought not 
that to have satisfied us? Who’s afraid ? 
Yes, who is afraid of being invaded ? 
Where are the people that have petitioned 
for your protection? Why, I have the 
honour to represent the largest and most 
important constituency of the empire; there 
is a population probably of a million; 
and I believe there is not one town in 
West Yorkshire in which there has not 
been a public meeting to disclaim all de- 
sire of the sort, to disclaim all fear, and 
to pray that you will not augment your 
armaments. 1 represent 36,000 electors, 
and I challenge any one to contradict me 
when I say that the vast majority of that 
important constituency is opposed to this 
measure of the Government. I mention 
this with the greater satisfaction, that it 
21 
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may go forth, and go to France, and to 
Europe, alongside of the speech and the 
proposal that have come from the Prime 
Minister. And at what a time is this pro- 
posal made? I should have been sorry at 
any time to see such a proposal; but at a 
time such as the present, ought there not 
to be the most cogent reasons why you 
should put us to this expense? And 
what are the reasons? I listened atten- 
tively, and I heard not one fact alleged 
by the noble Lord to call for these arma- 
ments. He said, that in 1792 Mr. Pitt 
had great confidence in peace, and he pro- 
posed, I believe, a partial disarmament; 
but there was war in 1793. It is true; 
but we were in different circumstances then 
in England, as they were also in France. 
I believe that if Mr. Pitt had had the 
power he would never have gone to war to 
put down the French revolution. I believe 
if Mr. Pitt had had then what the noble 
Lord has now—an intelligent middle class 
in the kingdom, governing the kingdom— 
and a more instructed working class, averse 
to war—he never would have embarked in 
that war; but he was carried into it by the 
aristocracy of this kingdom, and the obsti- 
nacy of the Monarch wielding the power 
of the aristocracy for the purpose. But 
we have the lesson of the war which fol- 
lowed—we have the debt which followed as 
a bond of peace. And how is it in France? 
What is the motive now in France for 
going through such a revolution as in 
1793? Why, France has gone through its 
social revolution, and I know of no motive 
now why France should seek such a revo- 
lution as that of 1793. They have no 
privileged order; they have no established 
church; they have no great inequalities of 
condition; there is a very minute subdi- 
vision of property; and I ask what possi- 
ble motive of the kind can there be in 
France? Then, I say, these facts, in- 
stead of being evidences that we should 
now arm, are proofs that we are no longer 
in the same danger. The noble Lord has 
alluded to our narrow escape in the affair 
of Mr. Pritchard. Why, I take that as 
another proof that we are not going to 
war for any such trifling things in these 
days. We are told of secret councils in 
the Foreign Office between our Minister 
and the Minister of France, and of the 
great danger of war. Well, I venture to 
say, that if those two gentlemen had ever 
come to that point of obstinacy or of 
recklessness, that they had proposed to 
involve sixty millions of men, their fellow- 
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| subjects, in a bloody war, the result would 
have been that they would both have bee, 
turned out of office. But the noble Lon 
tells us that we are not arming against, 
probability, but that it is necessary to arm 
against an improbability—* that it js 
sometimes necessary to take precautions 
against an improbability.”’ Now, I ask, 
is not that treating the country with some 
degree of levity and of disrespect? Im. 
poverished as the people are, not only by 
the burdens of the State, but also by local 
burdens pressing heavily upon them, is it 
not too bad to propose to increase our 
armaments against the expressed wish of 
the peopie of our large towns, and to have 
no better argument for it than that itis 
desirable to take precautions against an 
improbability ? Let me ask the Gentlemen 
connected with the war services a question 
—lIs it not possible to make the present 
amount do? I ask the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward), the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, just to consider the point. 
He is going, we will say, to get the same 
amount as he did last year; has he ever 
thought whether the same amount will not 
go a great deal further now than it did 
twelve or eighteen months since? I ask 
any Gentleman connected with railroads, 
any Gentleman connected with Birming- 
ham or with any of the iron districts, will 
not 17,000,000/. go a great deal further 
in the purchase of commodities now than 
they would last year? But I will not say 
17,000,0007., because my hon. Friend will 
tell me that a vast deal of that sum goesin 
fixed payments, but I will say 2,000,000. 
or 3,000,0007., and I state that commodi- 
ties are 25 per cent cheaper than they 
were last year; and if he can get the same 
amount now as he did then, let him make 
himself comfortable. There are very 
few of his constituents in Sheffield that 
will get the same amount as they did last 
year. I see no reason at all why we 
should augment our forces, and when the 
time comes I will oppose its being done; 
and by not one shilling will I consent to 
augment the Army, Navy, or Ordnance 
this year. Now, as to this income-tax 
that is proposed to be put on. I have no 
objection to the principle of direct taxa 
tion. The hon. Member for Bucks (Mr. 
Disraeli) has been attacking me for that 
tax. I want to know what taxes are fairer 
than property and income-tax ? We raise 
54,000,0007., and a large proportion of it 
comes from tea and coffee and sugar} 

ask the hon. Member for Bucks, does not 
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he think that the poor wretches of pea- 
sants that have to go and buy threepenny- 
yorth of tea or twopennyworth of sugar 
ona Saturday night, and pay a large per 
centage upon that little outlay for taxa- 
tion, find it quite as grievous to them as 
the property-tax is to the landowners ? I 
do not object to a property-tax. I do not 
think an income-tax quite so fair; my 

t objection is its inquisitorial charac- 
ter, from which men of property escape. 
But when you propose an income and pro- 
perty-tax to spare the Government effect- 
ing some little economy in your Excise de- 
partment and your dockyards and your Go- 
vernment offices, then I object to it. But 
the hon. Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) 
vill excuse me if I tell him what he has 
sid is rather calculated, unintentionally I 
am sure, to create a misapprehension in 
Bucks as to what we have been doing in 
the progress of our commercial reform. 
He talks of the great deficit. Yes; it is 
easy to have a great deficit if you are al- 
ways voting increased expenses. But who 
votes those increased expenses? Has the 
hon, Member for Bucks ever been found 
voting for economy? Will he now join in 


resisting this profligate expenditure of the 


public money ? Now, let the hon. Member 
look well to it. I will engage for it that 
though he rails at the expenditure, 
though he denounces the income-tax and 
abuses the free-traders for it, he will 
vote for the expenditure. But don’t 
lt him charge the free-traders with 
it, It is not free trade that does it; it is 
the constant expenditure. Since 1835 
you have increased the expenditure by 
7,000,000/., and that upon the small item 
vhich is variable, and which comprises the 
charge for the Army and Navy and Ord- 
nance; but who has done that ? Why, the 
hon, Member for Bucks, and those who 
have acted with him. There would have 
been no necessity for an income-tax if the 
expenses had not been augmented; it is 
jour extravagance that causesit. Why, if 
youhad kept the armaments at what they 
vere in 1835, you might now have stood in 
the same relation to France—for France, 
#8 I will prove to you, only armed in self- 
defence, and because you did; and you 
night have taken off the duty on tea, or the 
Window-tax, or both together. You might 
have had relief equal to the whole amount 
of your poor-rates. You are actually pay- 
ng in this increased expenditure a sum as 

"ge a8 your poor-rates; it is tantamount 
0 doubling the pauperism of the country. 
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Then I say, cut down your expenditure, 
Help us. Now, I will give you a reason 
why you should help us. I will talk to the 
hon. Protectionists now as men of sense. 
Give up this idea of forming a party upon 
protection. You see your leaders drop 
away; and why do leaders drop away ? Be- 
cause you have really no party, and you 
have no principle, It is a sham and a 
fudge. Talk of restoring protection! You 
might as well think of enthroning the 
Stuarts again. You might as well talk of 
restoring the year 1846 to the calendar as 
of restoring protection. The thing is dead 
and gone and disposed of. Then what is 
the next question for you? You cannot 
indemnify yourselves against a moderate 
price of corn by coming upon the publie 
purse; that I guarantee—that you shall 
never have a corn law again, do or say 
what you will. What then? Why, di- 
minish the expenditure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham usually favours the 
House with a great deal of historical know- 
ledge; and perhaps he will excuse me for 
calling his attention to an historical fact 
which occurred not more than thirty years 
ago. If the hon. Member will take the 
prices of corn in one hand, and the state- 
ments of the public expenditure in the 
other, he will find that in the years in 
which the prices of corn were lowest, the 
Parliament always cut down the expendi- 
ture. Let us begin with 1822. After the 
conclusion of the war, the hon. Member 
for Montrose was always endeavouring to 
persuade the House to bring down the es- 
tablishments to a peace footing; but he 
could never get the county Members to 
listen to him until 1822. In that year 
wheat fell to 44s., a price unheard of for 
thirty years previously, and then the county 
Members came up en masse to support the 
economical propositions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose; they struck off 20,000 
men from the services, and effected reduc- 
tions in expenditure to the extent of 
2,800,0007. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, economist as he was, felt a little 
alarmed at the slashing retrenchments of 
the country Gentlemen. In 1826 the price 
of corn was 50 per cent higher, and the 
establishments were augmented, and the ex- 
penditure was carried to the point at which 
it stood in 1821. Then came that ter- 
rible year 1835, when wheat went down to 
39s. 4d. on the average, and immediately 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance Estimates 
were cut down to 11,500,000/. Now, you 
are going to vote 19,000,000/. for those 
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Estimates. I tell the Protectionists that 
they are going to have moderate prices for 
corn. During the last twelve months, we 
have had an exceptidnal state of things al- 
together. Everybody knows that the fu- 
ture normal state of the corn market will 
be one of moderate prices. Bear in mind 
that when wheat comes toa moderate price 
it cannot be got up again by any contri- 
vance. There can now be no rebound—no 
reaction by means of the sliding-scale. 
The corn laws are repealed. The mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders are sa- 
tisfied with the result. Suffering as they 
are, the manufacturers have not exhibited 
the slightest symptom of wavering on that 
point. Do you suppose that the manufac- 
turers of the north and the workmen of 
the metropolis, when corn comes down to 
40s., will listen to the syren notes of the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
consent to have the corn laws re-imposed ? 
I can tell the Protectionists that there 
is not a chance of restoring the corn laws. 
It is all moonshine to tell the elec- 
tors of counties about protection. [*‘* Ques- 
tion, question !”’] I think I am rather too 
close to the question. I say, that the only 
chance for you and your constituencies is 


to help the free-traders in their endeavours 
to reduce the expenditure of the country. 
It will not be possible much longer to amuse 
the county constituencies with the cry of 


protection. They begin to perceive that 
it is a phantom, and for their interest and 
your own you will be compelled to advo- 
cate measures of peaceful economy. I 
hope, too, that you will induce the Foreign 
Secretary to hold out the olive branch to 
the French nation, instead of seeking for 
the means of irritating it, and keeping it 
in a constant fever of excitement. If free 
trade can effect that, it will have done 
something to carry out the principle about 
which the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire has so much declaimed. I never 
said that free trade would bring the millen- 
nium. I am not one of the enthusiasts 
whom the hon. Member compared to St. 
Pierre. I certainly have said that the in- 
terchange of commodities would knit na- 
tions together in the bonds of peace; but 
in that I was only echoing what I con- 
ceived to be the best sentiment in the 
speeches of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, and the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London. I never heard 
those eminent persons speak on the subject 
of free trade without their descanting on 
its tendency to unite nations by the ties of 
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mutual interest. Though I am no enthy. 
siast, and do not look for the millennium 
as a consequence of free trade, I do be. 
lieve that that system will be the means of 
closely uniting France and England. We 
have repealed the corn laws more by acei. 
dent than anything else; for the spirit of 
free trade does not pervade this assemb] 

nor the Government. If it did, Ministers 
would not have introduced into this House 
the question of war taxation in a spirit 
which might have been tolerated fifty years 
ago, but which is totally repugnant to 
the temper of the present age. Since, 
however, the corn laws are repealed, whe. 
ther by accident or otherwise, you will be 
obliged to economise by the reduction of 
the Army and other warlike establish. 
ments. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER: I think it would have been better 
to have postponed any discussion on the 
topics introduced in the speech of my noble 
Friend until Monday week, for we have 
been led into a debate upon this occasion 
which has been truly described as being of 
a very desultory character. It appears to 
me that the speech of the hon. Member 
who has just addressed the House, as well 
as that of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
must have been prepared under the idea 
that the Government intended to propose 
this evening an enormous increase in 
the amount of our establishments. The 
phrases ‘‘ war taxes’”’ and “ war budget” 
must have been devised in the belief that 
my noble Friend was about to propose an 
addition of 10,000 men to the Army, 20,000 
to the Navy, and God knows what to the 
Ordnance. Yet what is the fact? The 
addition to the force is somewhere about 
3,000 men, and the increase of charge about 
300,0002. It surprises me that the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire should have repre- 
sented the speech of my noble Friend as 
calculated to excite any angry feeling in 
France. My noble Friend distinctly stated 
that, as far as depended upon us, we were 
determined to maintain peace with France, 
and he expressed his desire that we should 
continue not only on friendly but on the most 
intimate terms with that country. The hon. 
Member condemned my noble Friend for 
having, as he said, referred to the military 
force of France; but the fact is, that my 
noble Friend expressly declared that he 
would not allude to the French army. My 
noble Friend confined his observations to 
the French navy, and in that reference he 
is justified by the general course of pre 
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cedent, for the naval estimates have seldom 
heen brought forward in this House without 
some direct reference being made to the 
marine of France. I remember that when 
| represented the Navy Department in 
this House, the Government was cen- 
sured for not making that branch of the 
grvice more efficient, and the naval force 
of France was constantly referred to in 
justification of those remonstrances. The 
hon. Member must have wonderfully mis- 
understood what fell from my noble Friend 
when he could represent him to have said 
that our naval estimates were twice as 

tas those of France. My noble Friend 
said no such thing. On the contrary, he 
referred to the number of seamen voted for 
the French navy as being as great as those 
required for our naval service; and he 
argued from that circumstance that our 
naval establishment — taking into con- 
sideration the great extent of our trade 
and colonial possessions beyond those of 
Franee—could not be deemed extravagant. 
The number of seamen voted for the 
French navy for last year was 29,000; 
about the number required in our esti- 
mates of the present year. As regards 
men, therefore, the services of the two 
countries are on a par. An hon. Member 
opposite read us a lecture upon the disre- 
gard of economy during the last few years; 
but I believe that my predecessors in office 
will concur with me in stating that the in- 
crease of expenditure was not forced ou 
the House by the Government, but on the 
Government by the House. Whatever 
increase of expenditure has occurred has 
taken place with the almost unanimous as- 
sent of the representatives of the people of 
this country. No doubt the events of the 
last year, and the prospect of increased 
taxation, may work a change in the tone of 
feeling in this House; but I hope that hon. 
Members will not rush from one extreme 
tothe other, and in their anxiety for eco- 
nomy be induced to forget what is due to 
the honour and interests of the country. 
Tam disposed to deal as fairly and frankly 
with the House as hon. Gentlemen can 
wish; and I will hold out no expectations 
vhich I think there is no prospect of re- 
alising. With regard to the deficiency 
to which the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth has alluded, and for which it will 
be necessary to provide, it includes the 
expense of the Caffre war, which was 
caused by events that took place within 
the colony itself; the cost of that war for 
the past two years is, in fact, money al- 
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ready gone from the military chest ; it in- 
cludes the excess of expenditure in the 
Navy for the year 1846. Therefore, to the 
extent of 1,345,0001., there was a defi- 
ciency over which the Government had no 
control whatever. I have a strong objec- 
tion to providing for a peace expenditure 
by a loan. It is true that, to meet the 
expenses caused by the famine, and under 
the peculiar circumstances of last year, 
the emergency was met by a loan; but ex- 
cept under such extraordinary cireum- 
stances, I should not be disposed to resort 
to one. With regard to the income-tax, 
as it at present stands, it is quite true I 
have indirectly expressed an opinion that I 
saw but little prospect of its being taken off; 
I know it was not imposed as a permanent 
tax; but when it was voted in 1845, I do 
not believe any man really believed there 
was any prospect of its being taken off 
at the end of the three years. I, for 
one, voted for it, with a perfect con- 
viction it would not be taken off; and 
I do not think any one was sanguine enough 
to hope it. I think it only fair to de- 
clare that I do not see much chance of 
that part of our taxation, amounting to 
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5,000,000/., being taken off. This ap- 
plies to the 3 per cent. With respect to the 


addition of 2 per cent now proposed, for a 
period of two years only, I will make no 
promise. I think it very absurd to make 
promises of what is to be done at a future 
time, for no one can say what the state of 
circumstances may then be; and I do 
not wish to be taunted hereafter with a 
promise made under other circumstances. 
The power is left to the House of Com- 
mons of deciding on the question of its 
continuance ; but when my hon. Friend 
(Mr. F. Baring) says there is no chance 
or probability of this addition being taken 
off, I think he rather underrates the pos- 
sible amount of our future revenue, and 
miscaleulates our probable expenditure. 
Taking the revenue at the end of last 
financial year, it was 53,789,0000.; the or- 
dinary expenditure to be voted for this 
year, omitting only the provision for past 
expenditure, would be 53,101,0000. De. 
ducting the ordinary expenditure of this 
year from the ordinary revenue of the last, 
there will be a surplus of 688,000/.; if we 
deduct from this last amount the expense 
of the militia and the loss by the remission 
of the duty on copper ore, there will still 
be a surplus of 497,000/. What I have 
said shows that the discontinuance of the 
added duty is quite within the region of pro- 
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bability. With regard to the prospects 
of an improvement in the revenue, it 
ought to be borne in mind, that the ef- 
fect of such a calamity as a famine on the 
resources of the country does not end 
with the cessation of the calamity itself. 
In the beginning of last year, there was 
an increasing revenue; that improvement 
continued up to the end of July: it was 
not till after that month the revenue began 
to fall off. Even assuming, therefore, the 
state of things to be returning towards the 
prosperity of that year, still we cannot ex- 
pect that the revenue will improve till 
some time shall have elapsed after the ca- 
lamity : even if trade does improve, it will 
not produce a favourable effect on the re- 
venue at so early a period as to give alarge 
increase of revenue in the next year; at 
the same time, I think some Gentlemen 
have taken too gloomy a view of our 
position. The hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Robinson) has expatiated largely on the 
extraordinary falling-off in our exports 
during the past year. I think the hon. 
Gentleman cannot have seen a paper that 
has been laid on the table of the House 
this morning. It gives a comparative 
statement of the exports of the past year 
compared with the year preceding; and, 
with the single exception of cotton goods, 
for which the high price of cotton is suffi- 
cient to account, there is not an item of 
our export trade on which there has not 
been an increase. On our linen and woollen 
goods, in hardware, and on our silk manu- 
factures, there has been an increase during 
last year compared with the year before. 
I am quite at a loss to understand how the 
hon. Gentleman could have spoken of an 
extraordinary falling-off in our manufac- 
tures. I am not aware of any other ob- 
servation to which it is necessary that I 
should refer. With regard to all these 
questions of income and expenditure, they 
will be much more properly discussed when 
the estimates come before the House. 
The Navy and Army Estimates will be 
submitted to the House in the course of 
next week, and a fitter occasion will then 
be afforded for the discussion of those mat- 
ters. I can only remind the House now, 
that over the greater part of the expendi- 
ture we have no control whatever; and 
I think that the House will agree with me 
that we ought not to get over the difficulty 
in which we find ourselves placed by bor- 
rowing. We have no other alternative, 
therefore, than to propose additional taxa- 
tion. With regard to the mode in which 
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we propose to raise that taxation, I think 
it will be better to defer the debate Upon 
it till Monday week, when I think yy 
shall be able to show that the plan whic, 
we have proposed will occasion less dis. 
turbance and inconvenience to commerce 
and to agriculture than any other mode of 
taxation that can be suggested. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS had tried on seyerg) 
occasions to catch the Chairman’s eye, as 
he wished to introduce something like no. 
velty into the debate. There was not, 
with the exception of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, any Member who had addressed 
the Committee who had given even a qua. 
lified assent to the proposition of the noble 
Lord; and upon that ground he wished, as 
an independent Member, to state in a very 
few words the view which he took of the 
subject under consideration. Passing by 
the able and effective speech of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, he would 
advert to the speech delivered by the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, who was 
willing to continue an income-tax of three 
per cent, though a war tax, but whose pre- 
judices rose strong against it, and com- 
pelled him to vote against his friends and 
successors, when, under pressing neces- 
sities, they were obliged to raise it two per 
cent. But surely, if it was objectionable 
in point of principle to impose an income- 
tax in a time of profound peace, an in- 
come-tax of five per cent was not more ob- 
jectionable, as far as principle was con- 
cerned, than an income-tax of three per 
cent. He did not understand, therefore, 
the distinction made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Now came the great question 
of all—Did we want the money? Noman 
had a morbid love for paying the taxes, or 
anything else, though, perhaps, an honest 
man might like to pay his butcher’s bill; 
and not even the ingenuity of the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, or of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or of any 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, could 
produce money without corresponding tax- 
ation. That must be either in the shape 
of an increased property-tax, or of a tax that 
had never appeared before. Did any of 
the Liberals propose to revise old taxes— 
such as the house-tax ? It should be borne 
in mind, that we had been spared for 4 
longer period in the history of Europe than 
had ever before occurred, from any 4p- 
proach to war between any of the great 
European Powers. What right had we to 
expect that another interval of half that 
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duration would pass without war? We 
helieved that, through the mercy of God, 
this country had been saved for centuries 
from & personal knowledge of the horrors 
of war. How long it might please Provi- 
dence so to direct the elements as to baffle 
the attempts of our enemies at invasion he 
of course could not foresee. Three cen- 
turies ago a storm scattered the invading 
feet of the most powerful Sovereign in 
Burope, and it was on that occasion that 
our Queen struck the medal bearing this 
inscription, ‘‘ Deus aflavit, et dissipan- 
tur.” On a subsequent occasion a storm 
also prevented an invasion of this country. 
Now, it was clear that the army of France 
was not only immensely larger than our 
own, but it was continually going through 
that kind of discipline taught by actual 
war, which would render it more formida- 
ble for the purposes of aggression. Algiers 
was a school of discipline for the French 
army; and could our English Minister 
know that, and not feel it his duty to be 
prepared to meet the danger? He re- 
membered reading a very able article in 
the Morning Chronicle on the dangers that 
would accrue on an invasion, and, above 
all, on the per centage that was demanded 
as an insurance of the property of the 
country; and the small amount of that per 
centage might be judged of from the fact 
that the property charged for the property- 
tax was no less than 350,000,0002. Be- 
living that there was an utter fallacy in 
all those principles which assume that com- 
merce would unite that which Christianity 
had failed to keep together—believing that 
a8 long as human passions continued, as 
long as rapacity on the one hand might be 
provoked by possession on the other, so 
long it was the part of civil wisdom to be 
prepared to resist a possible, though, per- 
haps, scarcely a probable enemy. He be- 
lieved that in public as in private life the 
best security that a nation, as an individual, 
could possess against attack, was to be pre- 
on for it, even from a professed friend. 
nder such circumstances he desired to 
express his general concurrence in the pro- 
position of Her Majesty’s Government, 
though he should take another opportunity 
of calling their attention to a subject which 
he had already endeavoured to impress 
upon their predecessors—to the principle 
upon which a property-tax ought to be 
levied, or rather to the point at which it 
ought to commence. He believed that a 
e portion of the population were utterly 
uable to pay the increased tax; and he 
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considered it to be the duty of the Govern- 
ment so to apportion the impost as to make 
it fall as lightly as possible on the great 
bulk of the people. 

Mr. M. MILNES could not permit the 
present discussion to close or the evening 
to pass without expressing his profound 
regret that the speech of the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and so much of the subsequent debate, 
should have been taken up rather upon a 
subject introduced by accidental circum- 
stances as a matter of discussion with the 
public, than upon one necessarily connected 
with the actual condition of the country. 
He profoundly regretted that the possi- 
bility of an invasion of this country by 
France should ever have come before the 
House of Commons as a subject of discus- 
sion; or that any such monstrous position 
should have occurred to the mind of any 
sensible man. He was certain, whatever 
might be the feelings of the Members of 
that House on the subject, that that, and 
that alone, was the sentiment of all the 
intelligent people of England. From all 
he knew, and all he had heard, of the 
feelings of the people of France, he be- 
lieved that so far from any hostile senti- 
ment having entered the mind of a single 
statesman of that country towards Eng- 
land, even under the influence of any ac- 
cidental acerbity that might have been ex- 
cited, all the eminent men of France were 
inclined to look upon the agitation of the 
subject in this country rather as a specu- 
lation, or, they knew not what, among cer- 
tain individuals, than as a matter grave- 
ly contemplated by the Ministers of the 
Queen, or seriously entertained by the 
people. He thought there prevailed a 
great misapprehension as to the nature 
and tendency of the speech of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Treasury. He 
heard it whispered by hon. Members about 
him that the speech of the noble Lord was 
a war speech—that it was a speech of 
menace to France. Upon him the speech 
did not make that impression, nor did he 
think it would have made that impression 
on others had not their minds been by 
previous disquisitions rendered more than 
usually susceptible to any allusions upon 
that topic. He could quite understand 
why the noble Lord should think it neces- 
sary to make allusions to the forces of 
other countries when summing up our 
own; but he believed the noble Lord did so 
rather as comparing what other nations 
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what he considered proper for ours, than | he will trust Providence no more, as though 
as intending to draw a comparison for any | Providence were no longer able to save yy 
antagonistic purpose. He regretted these | since the discovery of steam, for by steam 
allusions the more because there was no|the French may cross the Channel, gl. 
necessity for the noble Lord to have said | though hitherto they have barely succeeded 
anything upon the subject. The additional | in crossing the Atlantic. I agree with the 
sum required was so very small that a less | opinion expressed by my hon. Friend the 
honest Minister might have put it into the | Member for the West Riding with respect 
estimates, and have slurred it over alto- | to the speech of the noble Lord at the head 
gether. There was no reason whatever | of the Government. I believe that speech 
for believing that there was any likelihood | is caleulated to do infinite mischief jp 
of the peace between this country and | France, for, although cautiously worded, it 
France being disturbed; although he saw | indicates that we are full of jealousy and 
no great objection to the people of Eng-| suspicion of the French people. The noble 
land being made somewhat more accus- | Lord talks of maintaining the independence 
tomed to military training than they were | of the country; but is there a single indi- 
at present. The system prevailed with | vidual in this House, or in the country, 
good effect in Prussia, and he saw no rea- | who imagines that we are in any danger of 
son why it should be at all injurious to the | losing our national independence through 
domestic habits of the people of this coun- | foreign aggression? There is, however, 
try. Some men appeared to think that|a source of national independence which 
from the very fact of our having long been | I greatly fear the policy of the Government, 
at peace we must necessarily come to war. | as explained to-night, is calculated to de- 
But this long peace had taught the world | stroy. If the people are ground down 
the value and power of peace, and that it | with taxation—if they are led to believe 
was by peace alone that the liberties of | that this House is careless of economy, and 
the world could be permanently secured, | only regards the people in the light of a 
however necessary it might be under cer- | class from whom it can raise taxes—if a 
tain circumstances for a nation to be pre- | feeling of this kind is awakened, and the 
pared for war. | confidence of the nation in the Government 
Mr. BRIGHT said: Even at this late | is lost; if there is ever an invasion, it will 
hour I must ask the attention of the House | be when from these causes there is schism 
for a short time, partly because I feel and discontent among ourselves, and when 
strongly on the question before the House, | you willnot have an united people opposed 
and partly because I represent the popula- | to any inroad that may threaten you, With 
tion amongst whom the most formidable | respect to the proposal for increased taxes, 
demonstration against increasing the mili- | I feel bound to tell the noble Lord and his 
- tary expenditure has been made. From | Colleague what is the condition of Lanca- 
the Notice paper, I had concluded that to-| shire. In that county, the most populous, 
night we were to hear a financial statement | and ordinarily, the most wealthy in the 
somewhat of the character of those to which | kingdom, the manufacturers and spinners, 
for some years past we have been accus- | and, indeed, every class of the people, are 
tomed—a statement bearing chiefly upon | suffering from a series of losses altogether 
the commercial position of the country; but | unexampled in the history of the cotton 
instead of that, we have had a long speech, | trade. In nearly every cotton mill in that 
for the most part devoted to military to- | county, certainly in the coarser branches of 
pics—a speech that should have come from | the trade, it is a notorious fact, that during 
the noble Lord at the head of Foreign Af-| the last twelve months the whole amount 
fairs, or from some one connected with the | of wages paid to the workpeople has been 
military department. The hon. Baronet’ taken from the capital of the employers; 
the Member for the University of Oxford and I believe there is scarcely an employer 
has taken a curious course on this occasion, | engaged in the staple trade of the county, 
and has displayed a want of faith which one | who has not paid his income-tax upon a loss 
would hardly look for in the representative | amounting to more than the assumed pro- 
of the Church. He has given us several fit upon which the income-tax was charged. 
cases from English history in which, by the This, surely, then is not the time when the 
care of Providence this country has been | military expenditure of the country should 
preserved from invasion. I should have | be increased for the purpose of meeting an 
thought these instances would have given imaginary enemy; and this increase of taxes 
confidence to the hon. Baronet; but now , for such a purpose is as unjustifiable as it 
| 
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yill be deemed oppressive. As to the 
mode of raising this additional taxation, 
] may remark that I should not oppose 
direct taxation, if any necessity for an 
increase were shown. You have long ago 
reached the limit of indirect taxation; 
that is admitted on all sides; and you are 
approaching the limit of direct taxation; 
and if this constant increase of arma- 
ments is to go on, the people will soon 
have little to choose between being eaten 
up by the French, and devoured by the 
nilitary expenditure of their own coun- 
try. But if the income-tax is to be 
made a permanent tax—and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has informed us 
that it is to be permanent — how is it 
Ministers do not propose to place it on a 
footing more equitable to all classes of 
the community? Why is the income 
from trades and professions to be charged 
at the same rate as that from realised 
property? The inequality and the injus- 
tice are admitted; and if the tax is to bea 
permanent one, why is the injustice not re- 
medied? I can tell the Government of 
a tax to which they might have had 
recourse with much greater propriety than 
toan increased income-tax, and that is the 
imposition of the probate and legacy du- 
tieson real property. Tocollect 2,500,0000. 
sterling from these duties on personal pro- 
perty alone, and to allow landed estates to 
pass from father to son without paying 
any tax whatever, is a gross and palpable 
injustice, and one which it is most dis- 
creditable in the Government to overlook. 
Iwill give the House an instance where 
the same property has paid these duties 
three times within the space of six years. 
I have known all the parties, and I know 
the facts. A gentleman died in 1834, 
leaving property to one of his sons. The 
son died in 1838, leaving the same pro- 
perty ta his mother, who survived him. 
Themother died in 1840, leaving the same 
property to her children. This property, 
then, coming thus circuitously from the 
father to a son who now holds it, has paid 
probate and legacy duty no less than 
three times in the space of six years. 
Noless a sum than 70,000,000. sterling 
ad been drawn from personal property 
since these duties were imposed, while the 
landed property of the country has been 
left entirely untouched. I know what 
will be said in answer to this, and the 
hon. Member for Warwickshire has it al- 
ready upon his lips. It will be said, the 
land is burdened with expensive stamp du- 
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ties on transfers. But other property be- 
sides land is burdened with heavy stamp 
duties. Bills of exchange pay more than 
half a million a year in stamps, and the 
stamps are heavy upon transfers of railway 
stock, and of other descriptions of property. 
There is no pretence whatever for the ex- 
emption of land from these duties, for in 
reality the largest estates in the country 
are rarely sold, but pass without duties of 
any kind from one proprietor to his succes- 
sor. I can assure the Government that 
the announcement they have made to- 
night will give great dissatisfaction through- 
out the country. I said on a former oc- 
casion that the Government was a Go- 
vernment of the middle classes, and the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire smiled 
at the statement; but 1 am bold to tell 
him, that if it cease to be a Government 
in unison with the sentiment of the middle 
classes, it will soon be no Government 
at all. The present Administration came 
into power by no virtues or exertions of 
their own. They were brought in by a 
lucky accident, and because at the mo- 
ment there was nobody else for it. They 
should recollect that a Government that 
came in by accident, may be destroyed by 
blunders. The noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues remind me of the religious order of 
La Trappe, who are said to have employed 
themselves diligently in digging their own 
graves; and so mindful were they of their 
mortality, that when two members of the 
order met, their greeting was—and I re- 
commend it to the Members of the Go- 
vernment—one of them said, ‘‘ We must 
all die;”’ and the rejoinder was, ‘‘ I know 
it.” If the Government suppose they can 
do in 1848, with respect to foreign affairs 
and warlike armaments, what was done 
thirty or forty years ago, they commit the 
most egregious blunder that statesmen 
were ever guilty of; and I am convinced, 
from what I know of the public feeling on 
these subjects, that by the course they are 
now taking, they are placing themselves in 
direct opposition to that large party in the 
country by whom they have hitherto been 
supported, and without whose confidence 
they must speedily fall. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the Min- 
istry had really much reason to complain 
of the manner in which they were treated 
by their own friends on this occasion; but 
with regard to this increase of taxation, he 
must concur with many of them in opinion. 
He regarded the income-tax as vicious in 
principle, and as injurious to the capital 
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employed in trade; and he believed that 
the country was not in such a state as that 
it could bear an additional taxation. The 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire had an- 
swered the hon. Member for the West Rid- 
ing by anticipation. It was with deep re- 
gret that he (Mr. Newdegate) saw the con- 
summation of the free-trade policy in a 
decreased revenue and in the necessity for 
increased taxation. The anticipations of 
prosperity held out to the people as a con- 
sequence of free trade had been most 
dreadfully disappointed; and, though the 
Members of the ultra free-trade school 
might flatter themselves that they still re- 
tained a hold on popular opinion, the time 
would probably soon arrive when they 
would be undeceived. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I do not 
wish to enter into subjects which have been 
repeatedly discussed. But I should wish 
to say one word or two, especially on the 
speeches made by my hon. Friends on this 
side of the House. It is very natural for 
young Members, unused to Parliamentary 
tactics, and who do not feel entirely easy 
when they come to this House, to let fly 
speeches which they may have prepared 
beforehand, though the occasion they ex- 
But cer- 


pected should not exactly occur. 
tainly I did not expect that hon. Gentle- 
men so accustomed to Parliamentary de- 
bate as the hon. Members to whom I allude, 


should have fallen into that mistake. We 
are told that my noble Friend has been 
proposing vast armaments, that he has 
been making speeches full of warlike sen- 
timents, and that he has been holding lan- 
guage calculated to excite jealousy, and 
even enmity, on the part of France. As 
to armaments there are none. If my noble 
Friend had said that he intended to pro- 
pose an addition of 20,000 men to the 
Army, and of 10,000 men to the Navy, I 
could have understood the language of 
those who spoke as if they had come down 
to protest against such a proposition. But 
to the Army there is no increase. There 
is a different disposition, a different distri- 
bution, of the existing Army. There is no 
addition whatever to the regular Army. 
There is none to the Navy. There is a 
small increase to the marines and to the 
artillery; but there has been no augmenta- 
tion such as the House might have ima- 
gined, from the sort of denunciations they 
have heard. I trust, when my hon. Friends 
reflect, and when they find how very small 
is the increase contemplated, the alarm 
they have expressed will subside. I should 
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also wish to defend my noble Friend from 
the attack which has been made on him jn 
regard to our relations with France, Whe 
it is the duty of a Minister of the Crown 
to propose an addition either to the milj 

or to the naval force of the country, he 
must assign the grounds on which that ad. 
dition is required. And the only grounds 
on which you measure the amount of your 
naval force must, on the one hand, be the 
extent of your commerce and the number 
of distant possessions you have to protect; 
and, on the other hand, the comparative 
force other countries possess—other coun. 
tries with which it is possible you may, in 
the course of events, be placed in a state 
of hostility. So far from its affording any 
cause of offence to France that we should 
measure our Navy by such a standard, | 
am sure any one who follows the debates 
in the French Chambers, when their naval 
estimates come under discussion, must 
know that they follov: the same course, 
adopting the natural and only measure in 
such cases, namely, the naval force which 
other nations may happen to have at the 
time. I therefore deny that anything 
which fell from my noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury can bear the mean- 
ing attempted to be cast upon it. In faet, 
my noble Friend expressed sentiments in 
which I concur, and I am confident the 
House concurs. He expressed in the 
strongest terms his anxiety and desire that 
the relations between these two countries 
should not only be friendly, but should be 
as intimate as possible. I think there is 
one thing essential for preserving that 
friendly relation. It is that we should be 
on a footing of equality. There is no true 
or permanent friendship between nations 
unless they are on a footing of reciprocal 
independence. The passions by which na 
tions may, from time to time, be animated, 
are attended with great danger. I con- 
sider, therefore, that any Government 
which proposes to place this country ina 
state of defence, not against war, but 
against unexpected surprise, is laying the 
surest foundation for the maintenance of 
that peace which we desire to see pre 
served. I am not one of those who in- 
dulge anticipations of war between this 
country and France. I believe, with the 
hon. Gentleman, that the principles of free 
trade will tend to preserve friendly rela- 
tions between different nations. At the 
same time, our commercial relations with 
France are not exactly those which we 
should desire; but France is not an ¢& 
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ing country of corn, and other circum- 
stances do not afford us the same oppor- 
tunity of enlarging our commerce with 
France as with other nations. But I look 
to the general tendency of men’s minds 
towards peace, and I differ from the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, who 
thinks that the long duration of peace ren- 
ders war more probable; I think, on the 
contrary, that the duration of peace ren- 
ders its continuance more likely, and will 
make countries more disposed to settle 
their differences otherwise than by war; so 
far, therefore, from thinking that the long 
duration of peace will hasten war, I am led 
to infer from it the probability of its con- 
tinuing, rather than its being curtailed. 
If there be any two nations in the world 
who ought more than others to desire to 
be upon the most intimate terms, they are 
the English and French nations. Any 
men at the head of the Governments of 
those two nations who consider the real 
interests of both, must see that tho sein- 
terests will be best promoted by relations 
of friendship and peace between them, 
and by the prevention of any misunder- 
standings that might lead to a rupture. I 
trust that we are fated to see a long con- 
tinuance of the blessings. of peace which 
we have so long enjoyed; and if anything 
more than another could render peace pre- 
carious, it would be the measure of leaving 
this country—a country rich and opulent 
as it is—unprotected, or without adequate 
means of defence, so as to invite other na- 
tions to take advantage of our weakness. 
I consider, therefore, the measures pro- 
posed as not deserving the representations 
made of them, as extraordinary arma- 
ments, whereas armaments they are none. 
I think that this country, in time of peace, 
ought to have the means of providing 
against any unforeseen attack. 

Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


SANITARY BILL. 


Sr B. HALL inquired of the noble 
Lord the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, whether his Sanitary Bill 
would include the metropolis, and if not, 
whether it was his intention to introduce a 
Bill for that purpose? Also, what other 
Bills upon that subject he proposed to in- 
troduce, and what their provisions were ? 

Viscount MORPETH was understood 
to say, that he had already stated he did 
hot consider the Bill to apply to the metro- 





polis, and it was not his intention at pre- 
sent to introduce a Bill for that purpose. 

House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 21, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.— Several Lords. 

PuBLic BILLs.—1* New Zealand Government. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Lord Provost and 
Council of Glasgow for the Repeal of the Bank Charter 
and Scottish Currency Acts.—From Derby, and several 
other places for the Imposition of the Severest Penalties 
on all Roman Catholic Priests who shall Denounce Per- 
sons from the Altar.—From Shipowners of Ramsgate and 
Glasgow, that no Alteration be made in the Navigation 
Laws until a Select Committee has inquired into their 
Policy.—From Parish Schoolmasters of Dumbarton, com- 
plaining of the Inadequacy of their R tion ; and 
for Relief.—From Dublin and the Havant for the Re- 
moval of Jewish Disabilities.—From certain Orange 
Lodges in Ireland against the Diplomatic Relations, 
Court of Rome, Bill.—From Warrington, for the Enact- 
ment of Sanitary Measures.—From Kil Saint Nicholas 
and Tauregan, complaining of the Insufficient Support 
afforded to certain Schools in Ireland, and for Relief.— 
From the Clogheen Board of Guardians, for Alteration 
of the Irish Poor Law; and for the more Profitable Em- 
ployment of the Inmates of Workhouses. 





DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, COURT OF 
ROME, BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving that the Report on the Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill be received, 
observed, that it had been understood that 
no discussion should take place on this 
stage of the Bill; but he proposed to intro- 
duce amendments in the Bill to meet some 
of the objections which had been urged 
against it, by defining the object of the 
measure to be to enable Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to ‘‘ establish and maintain di- 
plomatic relations with the Court of Rome,” 
and thus obviating the use of terms ‘‘ Am- 
bassador,”’ ‘* Minister,’ &c. He proposed 
this alteration now, in order that the Bill 
might be printed with the Amendment, 
which would afterwards come under their 
Lordships’ consideration. 

Amendment made. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

Eart FITZWILLIAM rose to present 
a petition from the guardians of Clogheen 
Poor Law Union in Ireland, praying that 
the workhouses may be converted into 
houses of industry, in which employment 
may be provided for the destitute poor. It 
appeared from a letter in his possession 
that the poor in a certain union in Ireland 
were sustained on the amount of 7d. per 
week per head, or ld. per day; and he be- 
lieved that the same state of things existed 
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in other unions. Their Lordships had le- 
gislated against crime in Ireland, and, 
judging from the proceedings under the 
special commission, it would appear that 
their legislation for the repression of crime 
had not been ineffective. But while they 
punished crime in Ireland, let them not be 
inattentive to the sufferings of those who 
were content to receive and subsist upon so 
small an amount as he had mentioned. 
Though those persons might be content 
with it, they could not possibly live on it; 
and the allowance of 1d. per day per per- 
son seemed almost killing the population 
by slow degrees. He wished the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament to consider whe- 
ther they could go on maintaining the peo- 
ple on so small a pittance. He wished 
them to consider whether there were not 
other modes of maintaining those who were 
cast on the public resources, by means of 
large public works; and whether the num- 
bers of the people might not be diminished 
with advantage to themselves by the adop- 
tion of some well-regulated system of emi- 
gration. As a remedy for the existing 


evil, the employment of the people by the 
landed proprietors of Ireland was pointed 
to; but he was afraid that if the whole 


burden were cast upon them the task would 
never be accomplished. The amount of 
-money granted last year by way of loan to 
the landed proprietors was 1,500,0001.; 
but the sum sanctioned to be advanced by 
the proper authorities in Ireland did not 
exceed 1,000,0002. for 20,000,000 acres ; 
or, in other words, ls. per acre over the 
whole extent of Ireland. If Ireland were 
to be improved by such means, the im- 
provement would not proceed very rapidly. 
Instead of seeing the people starved upon 
1d. per day, it was his desire to see them 
maintained on Is. a day on works beneficial 
to the country; and he should also like to 
see established, not a capricious, but a 
well-regulated system of emigration. In 
the course of various debates it had been 
maintained that the income-tax ought to be 
extended to Ireland. Surely the state- 
ment set forth in the petition to which he 
had referred, if they made anything clear, 
rendered this most evident, that the poor- 
rates so severely pressed upon every class 
in that country that the levy of an income- 
tax would be wholly out of the question. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
ready to admit that the poor-law, as it af- 
fected Ireland, did require amendment. 
Unfortunately, owing to the late famine, 
great expenditure in Ireland for the relief 
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of the poor became unavoidable, It wag, 
severe visitation, and entailed upon the 
country a burden almost intolerable, by, 
one from which it was impossible to escape 
in the case of a country in which the popu. 
lation were dependent for subsistence Upon 
the potato. The evils of famine bein 

superadded, to that condition of society, ne. 
eessarily plunged Ireland into a state of 
the deepest distress; and even during the 
last month the Irish poor-rates amounted 
to 190,0001. Evils so deep-rooted and ex. 
tensive as those which prevailed could not 
be remedied by any single measure, at the 
same time that much good might accrue 
from emigration if prudently and carefully 
conducted; but all their Lordships must be 
aware of the difficulties by which emigra 
tion was attended. By measures not long 
in operation a certain number of children 
were provided for, and, to some extent, a 
certain number of ablebodied men were 
kept in employment on the public works; 
with respect to the latter, it must be ob- 
vious that, in the present state of the na- 
tional resources, public works could not be 
carried on upon the scale that they had 
heretofore been maintained. It appeared 
to him that the most effectual method by 
which relief could be given to the people of 
Ireland would be to enlarge the means, 
or rather to promote the practice of giving 
them employment derived from the indivi- 
dual proprietors of the soil. It would be much 
better that the working classes in Ireland, as 
in other countries, should be under individual 
rather than under public supervision. Ap- 
plications had already been made for loans 
for the purpose of giving employment to 
the people; those applications amounted 
to 2,000,000/., and a considerable portion 
of them had been sanctioned. There was 
scarcely a county in which works of that 
description were not now proceeding. With 
respect to the manner in which Ireland 
had been divided for the purpose of being 
assessed to the poor-rates, he was perfect- 
ly ready to admit that it had been attended 
with more or less of inequality. Doubtless 
some of those evils might be corrected, 
and even a new division might be estab- 
lished; but it must be obvious to every 
one that a new division would take up such 
a length of time that there would be no 
hope of bringing the poor-law into opera 
tion during the present year. The electo- 
ral divisions were in the first instance 
adopted as the best way of meeting the 
case; at least, the best way which then 
offered itself. Ie was far from saying 
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that such @ plan as that was perfect; cases 
showing its imperfection had arisen, and 
must often arise; but it was too much to 
expect that Government should at once be 
able to apply a perfect remedy. A redis- 
tribution of the divisions had certainly been 
suggested, and the advisers of the Crown 
had the matter under consideration; they 
had also the mode of appointing poor-law 
guardians under consideration; and he felt 
hound to say that the office seemed so 
odious, and its duties were so painful, that 
he apprehended paid guardians must be 
appointed, though, of course, the law ought 
to be locally administered; the subject 
was, however, of much too great impor- 
tance to be discussed upon the mere pre- 
sentation of a petition. 

Lorn CAREW thought it a great ob- 
jection to the present system, that under it 
those proprietors who employed a large 
amount of labour were placed in the same 
position as those who employed none. He 
suggested the appointment of stipendiary 
guardians, to see that the law was properly 
administered, like stipendiary magistrates, 
leaving the elected guardians the same 
powers they possessed at present. 

Loro MONTEAGLE heard with satis- 
faction from the noble Marquess, that the 


Government was disposed to revise the 
existing system of electoral divisions; but, 
as that system was adopted deliberately by 
Parliament, and again affirmed last year, 
he thought the revision ought to be effect- 
ed by an alteration of the law, not by the 


act of the paid guardians. If these guar- 
dians were to be the depositaries of this 
power, he was convinced it would raise the 
greatest objections to the appointment of 
such officers. He wished to see the poor- 
law fairly tried; but if the Act was to be 
set aside, and a new system of taxation in- 
troduced not contemplated by Parliament, 
he should use every exertion in his power 
to resist the appointment of paid guar- 
dans, Parliament never intended to give 
them this discretionary power; if a change 
Were required, let it be done by a Bill that 
might be regularly discussed. With re- 
spect to the employment of the poor in 
workhouses, he objected to employing 
adults in unprofitable manufactures; but 
such work might be given to children as 
part of their education. He understood 
there was an intention to send out some of 
the children from the workhouses of Ire- 
land as colonists; but, unless they had 

D trained to some useful occupation, he 
feared they would make very bad colonists. 
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In the Poor Law Act were two clauses, 
one referring to the employment of chil- 
dren in workhouses, the other to giving 
them instruction in agriculture. The last 
subject was of extreme importance; if with 
the system of education given in the na- 
tional schools agricultural instruction had 
been combined, he could not help thinking 
that there would have been a very great 
mitigation in the calamities of last year in 
that country. 

On the reappointment of the Committee 
on Colonisation from Ireland being moved, 

Eart GREY said, he would make one 
remark in reference to an observation made 
by his noble Friend (Lord Monteagle). He 
deprecated, as his noble Friend seemed to 
intimate, any intention of clearing the 
workhouses of Ireland of their young popu- 
lation for the purpose of colonisation. The 
colonisation which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had in view was intended to be strict- 
ly confined to those workhouses in which it 
should be ascertained that children of fif- 
teen years of age and upwards had been 
trained up in habits of useful industry. 
These children would be sent out under 
proper care, and all due attention should 
be paid them both on the voyage and on 
their arrival. There were a great number 
of children so cirecumstanced, to whom the 
change would be for the better in every 
respect, and attended with immense ad- 
vantages. It was intended that a portion 
of the funds now in the hands of the Com- 
missioners should be appropriated to such 
emigration to South Australia in particu- 
lar, where the children would be properly 
taken care of, and where they would, the 
females especially, be of great benefit to 
that rising colony, and in all probability 
turn out most useful colonists. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 21, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusuic Bitus.—1° Joint Stock Companies, 

2° Public Health; Passengers, 

PkTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Adair, from Ipswich, for 
the Adoption of Universal Suffrage.—By several Hon. 
Members, from various places, for and against the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill, and against the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Westmeath, against the 
Diplomatic Relations with the Court of Rome Bill.—By 
the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, from several places, 
against the Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill.—By 
Sir R. H. Inglis, from several places, complaining of 
the Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland).— 
By Mr. Loch, from Wick, for Alteration of Law respect- 
ing Sites for Churches (Scotland).—By Sir De L. Evans, 
from Westminster, for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah 
of Sattara.— By Viscount Brackley, and other Hon, Mem- 
bers, from several places, for Repeal of Duty on Attor- 
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neys’ Certificates.—By Mr. Clay, from Hull, and Mr. A. 
Hastie, from Paisley, for Reduction of the Duty on Tea. 
—By Mr. Deedes, from Faversham, and Mr. Gladstone, 
from Oxford, for Repeal of the Window Duty.—By Sir 
E. Buxton, from Cadogan Williams, for Alteration of 
Law respecting Annuities.—By Mr. Waddington, from 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, 
of Waltham Abbey, for Extension of the Benefit Socie- 
ties Act.—By Viscount Newry and Morne, from Newry, 
respecting the Bonding of British Spirits —-By Mr. M. J. 
O’Connell, from Kilmore, for Relief of Distress (Ireland). 
—By Captain Jones, from Armagh, for Encouragement 
to Schools in Connexion with the Church Education So- 
ciety (Ireland).—By Captain Berkeley, from Gloucester, 
and Mr. Langston, from Oxford, for Sanitary Regula- 
tions.—By Mr. M. J. O’Connell, from Kerry, for Altera- 
tion of Law of Landlord and Tenant.— By Mr. Cobden, 
and other Hon. Members, from several places, for Re- 
trenchment of Naval and Military Expenditure.—By Mr. 
Clay, from Hull Chamber of Commerce, against Repeal 
of the Navigation Laws.—From Louth, for Alteration of 
Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Tuam, 
for Alteration of Poor Law (Ireland) relating to Clerical 
Incomes.—By Lord E. Bruce, from Poor Law Officers of 
several Places, for a Superannuation Fund. — By Mr. 
Hume, from Forfar, for Alteration of Law regulating 
Prisons (Scotland) ; and by Mr. Bouverie, from Kilmar- 
nock, for Inquiry concerning the same, and for Consider- 
ation of Turnpike Trusts. 


SUPPLY—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: In rising to move the Order of 
the Day for the House resolving itself into 
a Committee of Supply, I think it advisa- 
ble to state the course which Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers consider it fit to pursue with 
regard to some of the estimates which have 
been already laid on the table of the House. 
I find on the Notice-paper a notice given 
by the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Tiume) of a Motion for postponing alto- 
gether a Committee of Supply on the Navy 
and Army Estimates, until the House shall 
have decided on the proposal made by my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury on Friday night. To that Motion of 
the hon. Member it is impossible that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers can accede, for it re- 
verses entirely the constitutional mode of 
proceeding, which always requires that a 
Vote of Supply should precede a Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. If I were to pro- 
pose in a Committee of Ways and Means 
any vote not warranted by a previous vote 
in a Committee of Supply, you Sir, accor- 
ding to the principle and practice of Par- 
liamentary proceedings, would at once stop 
the vote. The invariable course of pro- 
ceeding, first by a vote in Committee of 
Supply, and afterwards by a vote in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, is fully justi- 
fied by reason and common sense; because 
it is the duty of the House in the first 
place to determine what expenditure is re- 
quired for the purpose of maintaining all 
those establishments which are indispen- 
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sably necessary for upholding the honow 
and interests of the country. Votes fo 
these purposes are passed in a Committe 
of Supply Then comes the consideration 
of the means by which this expenditure 
is to be provided for; but there is no 
man, I conceive, who would say, that al. 
though in determining how those means 
are to be provided it is our duty to con. 
sider the manner by which it may be 
done in the least burdensome form to the 
people, yet that the amount of the vote it. 
self is to be regulated by the productive. 
ness of the taxes from year to year. If, 
on the one hand, there happened to be a 
surplus revenue, it would be no justifica. 
tion of an extravagant vote in a Committee 
of Supply; and so, on the other hand, if 
occasionally it happened that adverse cir. 
cumstances should diminish the amount of 
revenue, we should not on that account be 
warranted in determining that a just and 
necessary expenditure should not be main- 
tained. The practice, therefore, always 
has been, and always must be, in the first 
instance, to determine what money shall 
be granted to Her Majesty for the purpose 
of defraying the necessary expenses of the 
country; and when that has been deter. 
mined by the House in a Committee of 
Supply, it then, and not till then, becomes 
the duty of the Government to propose to 
the House to consider in what way the 
means can be raised in the least objection- 
able manner to meet the previous Votes of 
Supply. Therefore the proposal made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
is One which it is impossible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adopt. On Monday 
next it will be my duty to state the reason 
why Her Majesty’s Ministers propose that 
mode of taxation which my noble Friend 
stated on Friday night. On that subject, 
therefore, I shall on this occasion make 
no observation. I am now merely stating 
the order in which our proceedings must 
take place; namely, that a Vote of Supply 
must necessarily precede a Vote of Ways 
and Means. In determining what the 
amount of supply ought to be, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, after taking into consi- 
deration the circumstances of the country, 
have felt it their duty to propose a sum 
which is not a very great increase on the 
estimates of the previous year. There 
appeared to prevail an impression among 
some hon. Members on the former evening, 
and which impression seems to have i 
some degree operated out of doors, that 
the increased taxation now proposed, i 
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solely owing to increased estimates, and 
that those estimates were entirely of a 
military and warlike character. It seem- 
ed to be the opinion that increased taxa- 
tion was rendered necessary by some enor- 
mous scheme of military defence; in fact, 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers were propos- 
ing additional taxation for the purposes of 
war. Now, I do hope that both this House 
and the country have since given a little 
further consideration to what actually fell 
from my noble Friend on Friday night; 
and that, having duly attended to the 
figures stated by my noble Friend, they 
are now convinced that such an impression 
isentirely mistaken and unfounded. Re- 
ferring to the statement made by my noble 
Friend, it must be obvious to all that the 
figures stated by him, founded upon es- 
timates sanctioned by the last Parlia- 
ment, and upon an expenditure over which 
we had no control, which was past and 
gone, showed a deficiency of no less than 
2,500,0001., which acccording to the usual 
practice must be provided for out of the 
taxation for the next year. That, there- 
fore, is a cause, without any increase in the 
estimates for the present year, why there 
should be a demand made for further taxa- 
tion, But, in addition to that, much of the 
increased expenditure is for purposes of as 
pacific a nature as it is possible to conceive. 
Whoever will take the trouble to go over the 
statement made by my noble Friend, will see 
that there is a great increase in the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, arising chiefly from 
additional expenses consequent on the 
maintenance of convicts, the burden of 
which is now thrown upon the general 
taxation of the country, instead of being, 
as heretofore, borne by local taxation. 
This, indeed, is rather a transfer than an 
increase of charge on the nation. Then 
there are charges relating to the fittings 
up of the New Houses of Parliament, and 
likewise charges connected with the Bri- 
tihh Museum, and also to an increase of 
charge for printing and for other purposes 
ofa similar character. Now, surely, these 
have not the slightest connexion with either 
the Military or Naval Estimates. But these 
are not all; there are other expenses 
Which swell the deficiency for the pre- 
sent year, which, although in the Naval 

stmates, are not for military purposes. 
Among these may be mentioned the cost 
for sending out ships in search of Sir 
J. Franklin, and the expedition under his 
tare on a voyage of discovery to the 
North Pole; and also a charge which can- 
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not strictly be considered to be of a mili- 
tary character, but, even if so, was never- 
theless sanctioned, or rather, I may say, 
suggested by this House—I mean, the in- 
creased pay given to certain petty officers, 
and the expenses incurred by giving up 
the poundage hitherto deducted on paying 
the pensions of seamen and marines. All 
these expenses, the House will see, were in 
no degree for military purposes—not for 
purposes even of defence, still less of aggres- 





| Sion. Another impression, I find, has also 
| gone abroad, that such an increase of force, 
| small as it is, as is now proposed, is only 
‘the beginning of a large and permanent 
) increase of our naval and military establish- 
j|ments. How any such impression could 
‘be derived from what fell from my noble 
| Friend on Friday last, I am quite at a 
loss to understand. There was nothing, I 
think I may venture to say, in the pro- 
ceedings of the past Government, and there 
has been nothing, I unhesitatingly affirm, 
|in the conduct of the present Government, 
that could warrant any such conclusion. 
Nothing, in my opinion, is more to be 
deprecated on the part of any Govern- 
ment than to make a great parade of the 
armaments of the country, or to make any 
ostentatious preparation for war. What I 
understood to fall from my noble Friend on 
a previous occasion was, that he considered 
nothing more mischievous than the adop- 
tion of a course of that kind; because he 
believed that any misapprehension as to 
our intentions was more likely than any 
other course of proceeding, to lead to those 
evil consequences which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers deprecate above allthings. The 
view which Her Majesty’s Government 
take in respect to any deficiency in the Navy 
or Army establishments is, that whenever 
any such deficiency becomes evident the 
subject should from time to time be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
That is the course which has been pursued 
by all previous Governments. Whenever 
a deficiency appeared, the matter was 
brought before Parliament, and the defi- 
ciency was duly supplied. What is now 
proposed to be done is in strict accordance 
with the course which has hitherto been pur- 
sued, of making those additions to our na- 
tional defences which it is absolutely neces- 
sary from time to time to adopt. Of this the 
House and the people may be well assured, 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers will do no- 
thing which they do not consider to be essen- 
tially necessary, and at the same time con- 
ducive to the preservation of the peace of this 
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country and of Europe. Sir, that so much 
apprehension should have prevailed on this 
subject, is to me not more a matter of aston- 
ishment than regret. There is, I can ven- 
ture to affirm, no object which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have so much at heart as 
the preservation of peace, and that the 
House of Commons should be satisfied on 
the necessity for the proposed expendi- 
ture for this year. But it must be obvi- 
ous that many of the explanations which 
it is desirable to afford, are of such a na- 
ture that they cannot very conveniently 
be made in this House. There are many 
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subjects on which it is not convenient to 
go into detail in the House of Commons | 
itself, but which, nevertheless, should be | 
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intervals of ten years appointed down ty 
1828. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that the first Committee was appointed in 
1786, after which similar Committees were 
appointed in 1791, in 1796, in 1807, and 
in 1817; and the right hon. Gentlema 
was then proposing the appointment of a 
like Committee in 1828. It is now twen 

years since such a Committee sat, A 
somewhat similar Committee sat in 1834 
on the subject of the Colonial Milita 

Expenditure. Lord Stanley was at that 
time Colonial Secretary; and the Com. 
mittee was afterwards reappointed on the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr, 
Gladstone), who was in 1835 Under Se 


stated in justification of many measures cretary for the Colonial Department. Un. 
which Her Majesty’s Government may | der all the circumstances, therefore, I am 
deem it essentially necessary to adopt. | of opinion that it would afford much more 
And therefore it is of necessity that Her| complete information to the House on 
Majesty’s Ministers propose that a Select | the subject of the expenditure which may 
and Secret Committee be appointed to ex-| be deemed necessary for the public ser- 
amine into the expenditure of the Navy, | vice, if all the information bearing upon the 
Army, and Ordnance Departments, and to | various causes for that expenditure should 
which generally the expenses for those ser- be laid before a Select Committee, than 
vices may be referred. To that Committee | could be obtained by any partial, and, 
will be referred all papers and documents | therefore, necessarily imperfect informa- 
prepared by the heads of the various Depart- | tion, that could be given in a Committee of 
ments; and both they and other persons the | the whole House. As to the mode in 
most capable of atlording information on the | which the Committee should be constituted, 
subjects to be inquired into, will of course; I beg to assure the House that Her Ma 
appear before the Committee for examina- | jesty’s Government have no wish but that 
tion. This Committee will be distinct from | it should be fairly and impartially ap- 
the one for the appointment of which I| pointed. With regard to the vote of this 
shall move to-morrow. That Committee will | evening, I find, on referring to the course 


eee a ‘ | : me : 
be one to inquire into the expenditure for | pursued in 1845, that when it was pro 


Miscellancous Services, and to report to the 
House whether any reductions can be 
efiected, or improvements made, in the 
mode of submitting that branch of the 
public expenditure to Parliament. I may 
state that Committees of the nature of 
that to which I have just referred, namely, 
to inquire into the circumstances connected 
with the finances of the country, especi- 
ally in relation to the expenditure of the 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance, have been 
appointed by the House of Commons at 
various times. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Pecl) was Minister in 1828, he moved for 
an appointment of a Finance Committee, 
which was the last Committee of the kind 
that has been appointed. On that occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman reminded the 
House that from the year 1786 down- 
wards, when the first Committee of that 
description was appointed, Finanee Com- 
mittees had been pretty nearly at equal 





posed to renew the income-tax, no discus- 
sion of the estimates occurred during the 
interval of the proposal being made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel), and 
the time when the House came to a decision 
upon the question. We now propose to 
follow that example, so far as any full dis- 
cussion of the estimates is concerned; but 
it is necessary for the public service that a 
vote of the House should immediately be 
taken; and I hope, after this explanation, 
the House will not object to agree to such 
votes as are necessary for carrying on the 
service of the country. I hope the House 
will allow my hon. Friends the Secretary 
at War and the Secretary for the Navy to 
propose votes for those great heads of ex 
penditure which are required at this period 
of the year. It was with a view to this 
that on Friday I recommended my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary at War to give 
notice of the Army Estimates, and my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty of 
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the Navy Estimates, for to-night, in order 
that money might be provided to meet 
sme of those great heads of expendi- 
ture; and I hope the House will not object 
to the votes being taken. I have only 
further to say, that I hope this will induce 
hon. Gentlemen to abstain from pressing 
any discussion, either on the estimates or 
the budget to-night. On Monday it will 
be my duty to state very fully the views of 
the Government with regard to the pro- 
] for taxation; and I submit that with 
reference to the detailed discussion on the 
estimates, it clearly will be far better to 
tpone it, and allow the subject to be re- 
ferred to the Committee, as a desultory dis- 
cussion cannot but be most unsatisfactory, 
as it does not disclose a full and fair view 
of any subject discussed, and as the opin- 
ion of the House cannot be taken—hardly 
indicated—on any one proposition submit- 
ted to it, it really will conduce to the de- 
spatch of public business, and to the satis- 
factory consideration of every one of the ele- 
ments of future discussion, if hon. Members 
vill abstain until the subject shall be fairly 
brought before the House. With these ob- 
servations, stating what the course of the 
Government will be, I beg to move the Order 
of the Day for the Committee of Supply. 
Mr. HUME felt bound to state to the 
House, in a few words, the grounds upon 
which he had expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the proposal of the noble Lord. He 
had expressed himself warmly, beeause he 
felt warmly, having been much disappoint- 
ed; and he would explain to the House 
why he did so, and in what way he differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down with regard to the course 
which the House and the country ought to 
adopt. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it was the duty of the House to look 
to the estimate first, without any regard 
to the means of providing for it. He had 
always contested that point, on the ground 
that the Government ought to act upon the 
same principle that actuated the head of a 
family in entering upon any new expendi- 
ture. Every one would admit that it was 
the duty of a man, before he set up a car- 
nage or a new house, to see that he had 
te means of supporting it; and no one 
vould sympathise with him, if, instead of 
fillowing that rule, he started his carriage 
and then found he had not the means of 
maintaining it. Upon the same principle 
he felt it to be his duty to object to the 
ouse going into these estimates till they 
considered whether the means could 
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be obtained. The impression which had 
been created in his mind by the speech of 
the noble Lord on Friday night was shared 
in by many of his (Mr. Hume’s) Friends 
around him. His own impression and that 
of Gentlemen around him was, that a more 
hostile speech with respect to France had 
not for a long time been made. However, 
he was glad that the impression was an 
erroneous one. With respect to the ex- 
penditure and income of the country, he 
held in his hand two balance-sheets, one 
for 1846, and the other for 1847. The 
first balance-sheet was signed by Mr. 
Cardwell, and showed the amount of in- 
come for the year 1846 to be 51,217,000/.; 
the other balance-sheet was signed by Mr. 
Parker, and showed the income for the 
year ending 5th April, 1847, to be 
51,240,000/. The House would bear in 
mind that there were 4,500,000/. expend- 
ed in the collection, which would make the 
revenue nearly 56,000,0001. in both years. 
The former showed an excess of income 
over expenditure of 3,800,000/., and the 
latter an excess of expenditure over income 
of 2,956,000/.; thus making a difference 
in the two periods of not less than 
6,756,0007. He would ask whether, with 
such a statement before him, he was not 
justified in endeavouring to stop the pro- 
ceedings of the Government until some in- 
quiry was instituted? Whether it were 
not the duty of the House to ascertain 
whether a reduction of the public expendi- 
ture could not be made; or whether it were 
absolutely necessary to incur this great 
expense in order to support the institutions 
of the country? This suggestion was 
made by him before the noble Lord opened 
his financial statement. On hearing that 
statement, he learned, to his surprise, that 
instead of retrenching the expenditure, 
the Government actually felt it necessary 
to increase the taxation to the extent of 
3,500,0007.; and he could not resist mak- 
ing the observations which he did on Fri- 
day night. In the year 1846 the interest 
on the funded and unfunded debt was in- 
creased by half a million. The year be- 
fore the interest amounted to 28,140,0001., 
and in 1846 it was 28,530,000/., being a 
difference of upwards of 400,000/. He 
had always advocated the plan of convert- 
ing the whole debt into terminable annui- 
ties; but he would not go into that now. 
In the time of which he spoke between 
400,000/. and 500,0007. of terminable 
annuities fell in, which ought to have made 
a reduction by that amount. Considering 
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these things, he was certainly startled 
when the noble Lord proposed to increase 
the income-tax. This was a subject really 
of grave consideration, looking to the dis- 
tress which existed—distress which was 
felt not only by the working classes, but 
by the shopkeepers and small household- 
ers, and others dependent upon daily trade. 
Let any Member of the Government or of 
that House take any public street of shops, 
and inquire of the inhabitants the state of 
trade—he would find a most lamentable 
state of things. Few were buying, and 
the shopkeepers were scarcely able to pay 
their parish rates; and if this were so, 
there must be something wrong in the dis- 
tribution of the national income, and that 
instead of increasing the expenditure they 
ought to see if some retrenchments could 
not be made. For instance, he held in 
his hand a paper moved for by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding, 
containing an account of the naval force 
we had in Portugal. From that paper it 
appeared that there had been from ten to 
eighteen ships there. In September there 
were ten ships with 754 guns, and nearly 
7,000 men. Why, the maintenance of 


that foree would make up the deficiency of 


which they were complaining. He was 
prepared to lay before the House the ex- 
penses incurred in the attempt to put a 
stop to the slave trade. At the commence- 
ment of the present Session he moved 
for returns, for the purpose of showing 
what had been the number of ships em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa for that pur- 
pose. He did that thinking that the es- 
timates required to be reduced; but no 
such returns had yet been laid before the 
House. One return had been furnished; 
but it appeared to him to be so incorrect 
that he required other returns in order to 
test its accuracy. It appeared by a paper 
on the table of the House, that there were 
46 ships, mounting 279 guns, and carry- 
ing a very large number of men, cruising 
on the coast of Africa to suppress the 
slave trade. In addition to this, there 
was a great waste of the resources of the 
country. He only mentioned these things 
as examples. Then again it appeared 
that both France and America were foreed 
into expenses on account of our measures 
relating to the slave trade. It appeared 
that in 1846 the cost to France was 
5,119,256 franes, and the House must 
also take into the account the alienation 
from England which the loss of this money 
produced on the French mind. He found 
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by a paper which he had got from Wash. 
ington, that the charge for this item in the 
United States was 384,000 dollars 
charge which was still further increased 
by the destruction of provisions and stock, 
The question then was, whether the House 
should advise Her Majesty to continue 
this policy, and whether it would not be 
better to ascertain beforehand whether this 
policy was satisfactory to the nation, 
There were so many points connected with 
the consideration of the Estimates, that 
he thought it but reasonable that an in- 
quiry should take place; but the right hon, 
Baronet proposed to give the House only 
half an inquiry. The right hon. Gentle. 
man would not allow an inquiry into the 
departments of the Customs and Excise, 
but only into the estimates connected with 
the Navy, the Army, and the Ordnance, 
The expense of managing the Customs 
was 1,800,000/., and yet, though 700 ar. 
ticles on which duties were formerly levied 
were now passed without any trouble, he 
was still to learn that there was one cus- 
tom-house officer appointed less than be- 
fore. A reduction to the extent of 57,0001. 
had been made in the establishment of the 
Excise; and he thought that Government 
ought to order this inquiry on their own 
account, even if they should be obliged to 
go on with their present rate of taxation. 
He must say that the House ought not to 
be prevented from examining the whole of 
the expenditure of the country; and some 
inquiry should be made whether the mode 
of taxation might not be improved. He 
was aware that there was a great differ. 
ence of opinion in that House whether 
there should be direct or indirect taxation; 
but it was important that they should see 
what taxes could be raised with the least 
charge and burden to the people, and 
what could be brought with the least ex- 
pense into the Exchequer. For the last 
eighteen or nineteen years there had been 
no Committee on this subject. The Com- 
mittee which sat in 1828 was ‘ burked 

—they were a whole year in collecting i 
formation, and yet no proper inquiry he 

taken place. Sir H. Parnell was chait- 
man of that Committee, and Lord Althorp 
and other Gentlemen willing to work were 
members of it; and if that Committee had 
been allowed to proceed, important changes 
would have taken place, not only in the 
mode of collecting the revenue, but in the 
expenditure. Lord Hardinge was on that 
Committee, and he must say that his a 
rangements in the War Office were highly 
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qreditable to him. He did not mean to 
say that Lord Hardinge’s arrangements 
were brought about by any recommenda- 
tins made by the Committee; but Lord 
Hardinge saw well what the opinion and 
feeling of the Committee was, and he 
applied himself to remedy the abuses and 
evils which prevailed in his department. 
He maintained, therefore, that when there 
yas a difficulty in collecting money and 
adding to the taxes, it was not fair to ask 
the House to consider that question with- 
out satisfying the country that everything 
had been done that could be done. There 
yas another point which he wished to no- 
tice before he sat down. He thought he 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman say 
that this was to be a Secret Committee. 
He did not like Secret Committees, and he 
would therefore submit for the reconsider- 
ation of Her Majesty’s Government, whe- 
thera Secret Committee would be satis- 
factory to the people of this country, and 
vhether it would produce a conviction on 
their minds that everything that might 
have been done had been done? No man, 
however, was more unwilling to incom- 
mode the public departments than himself, 
and therefore he should not oppose the 


Motion for going into a Committee of 
Supply, the only condition which he should 
require of the right hon. Baronet being, 
that he should not take too much; now 
and then, if more were were wanted, he 


might come again. In the meantime, the 
Committee might go on with the inquiry 
proposed by the Government. 

Mr. EWART was convinced of the ne- 
essity of sooner or later taking into con- 
sideration the whole question of the tax- 
ation of the country. His hon. Friend 
had truly stated that, in consequence of the 
reductions made by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, the cost of col- 
leeting the Excise had diminished 50,0000. 
r60,0007., while no corresponding diminu- 
tion had taken place in the Customs. He 
saw no reason why a similar reduction 
should not be effected. He was anxious, 
for one reason, that some such Committee 
a8 that which had been recommended by 
his hon. Friend should be appointed. Some 
Important reports connected with the Ex- 
tie had never been submitted to the 
House, and among them was a report 
which had been prepared by the late Lord 
Congleton, The whole of those reports 
ought to be taken into consideration, and 
that could only be done by a Committee 
of that House on the subject of general 
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taxation. He was sure that the people of 
this country felt that it ought to be con- 
sidered whether many of those taxes which 
were collected by means of: the Customs 
and Excise, might not be levied upon the 
realised property of the country. With re- 
gard to the speech made by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) on Friday night, he must 
say that he thought its tone anything but 
pacific. Even if the noble Lord was con- 
vinced of the necessity of an increase in our 
naval, military, or ordnance establish- 
ments, the noble Lord should not have put 
that proposal in the foreground of his 
speech, but as an appendix to it. For his 
own part, he was most anxious that peace- 
ful relations with France should be main- 
tained, and he should be happy to see the 
duties taken off French wines, in order 
to extend our commercial intercourse with 
that country. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD expressed his as- 
tonishment that the proposal made on 
Friday night should proceed from a Go- 
vernment professing to act on the principles 
of retrenchment, economy, and reform. He 
had hoped that the noble Lord would not 
have set an example of extravagance. He 
had expected that our expenditure would 
have been reduced, as he did not think 
that we were ever in a condition when 
there was less necessity to take warlike 
precautions. He should feel it his duty to 
give every opposition in his power to the 
proposition now made for incressing our 
expenditure and taxation. 

Captain HARRIS could not allow the 
House to go into Committee without pro- 
testing even at that stage against the pro- 
position to appoint a Secret and Select 
Committee on the Navy, Army, and Ord- 
nance expenditure. Te thought that they 
were bound to proceed in this matter in 
the usual manner; and he must say it ap- 
peared to him very much as if there had 
been a compromise between the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Hume). He would venture to say, 
that if it had not been for the Motion of 
which that hon. Gentleman gave notice 
on Friday, they would not have heard of 
the appointment of any Committee that 
night. Why should the questions arising 
out of the expenditure of the Army and 
Navy not be brought before the whole 
House? When the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) brought in the income-tax, 
the estimates were laid before the House 
in the usual manner; and why should not 
the same course be taken by the Govern- 
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ment now? The appointment of this Com- 
mittee threw an air of mystery over the 
matter which could not but awaken sus- 
picion and dissatisfaction in the country. 

Mr. HUME could only say that he had 
had no communication by writing, word, 
or letter on the subject with any one per- 
son connected with the Government; and 
it was not fair on the part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to throw out insinuations of the 
kind just uttered by him, unless he had 
good grounds for doing so. 


SUPPLY—NAVAL ESTIMATES. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. WARD moved a vote of 245,410. 
19s. 7d. to defray the excess of the Naval 
expenditure beyond the grant of last year. 

Mr. HERRIES did not think it was 
understood that any votes that might be 
proposed were to be taken without discus- 
sion in Committee of Supply, merely be- 
cause another Committee was to be ap- 
pointed. He held that whatever vote they 
were called upon to pass in the extremely 
disastrous circumstances of the country at 
the present moment, the House was bound 
to consider most seriously; and that House 
would be abandoning the most important 
of its duties if it passed one vote without 
bestowing upon it the utmost attention that 
it was capable of giving. He must say 
that the word ‘“ secret,’’ in reference to 
the Committee to be appointed, had rather 
indisposed him to meet the proposition. of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The use of the word 
‘*select’’ alone would have been much 
better than those employed, namely, ‘ se- 
cret and select;’’ and he could not help 
saying that he had a great repugnance to 
such a Committee. If their object was 
to withdraw from public notice all those 
votes that formed part of the naval and 
military estimates of this year, they might 
be sure that that course would not lessen 
the difficulties staring them in the face; 
and he hoped the Members of that House 
would pause before they gave their consent 
to such a Committee. He had heard no- 
thing to reconcile him to the proposition 
made of referring these votes to a Secret 
and Select Committee, though no doubt 
that subject would more properly fall to 
be discussed when the proposal was for- 
mally before the House. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it would be highly improper to 
take any whole vote on the present occa- 
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sion, and that no such vote should be pro- 
posed without the fullest information being 
given as to its nature and objects. The 
first vote that had now been asked for was 
one that could not be reasonably objected 
to, seeing that it was a vote for the pay. 
ment of past expenditure. The right hon, 
Gentleman must be aware that it was not 
necessary in such a vote to give a complete 
statement, especially as a full explanation 
would be given when the whole vote was 
taken. 

Mr. BANKES asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he would state whether 
this was or was not a vote with relation to 
which there had been a controversy be. 
tween the Treasury and the Admiralty; the 
Treasury finding fault with the Admiralty 
for the way in which the amount had been 
incurred, alleging that it had been done in 
an irregular manner? If such was the 
case, the sooner an explanation was given 
the better; for it sounded rather unpleasant 
to hear that two departments of the State 
were at variance the one with the other. 
With regard to the vote, he hardly knew 
what effect it might have upon the public 
mind; for it was already fonnd that the 
House of Commons was no sufficient check 
between the Minister and the public, as 
the amount which they voted was frequently 
not the whole amount expended, as the 
excess of expenditure showed. He thought 
the vote ought not to pass without a very 
full explanation, as a question not only 
between the two departments who had 
come into collision, but also as a question 
between them and the public and the Go- 
vernment. As to the question of a Secret 
Committee, would the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer allow him also to ask in what 
respect there was a difference between 4 
Select and a Secret Committee ? Were the 
Members of the House not selected to sit 
on that Committee to know how persons 
voted who sat upon it? With regard to 
other Committees, it was well known that 
the way in which parties voted was made 
public; was the same course to be adopted 
with reference to this Committee? and, if 
so, would it be got immediately, so as to 
enable the House to = its — 
upon any decision they might arrive at: 

PThe OHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was a vote on which 4 
correspondence, such as he had alluded to, 
had taken place. The hon. Gentleman 
was aware that, in old times, the balance 
of former votes was handed over to the 
particular departments in which they 0¢- 
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curred, and that those departments had 
the power of applying and sometimes mis- 
applying the sums thus put into their 
hands. An Act was passed, however, in 
1832, with reference to the Admiralty, 
and another Act was passed last year with 
regard to the Army, which did away with 
this practice, so liable to abuse. Those 
departments could no longer hold a balance; 
after the 5th of April in each year they 
were bound to pay over all unappropriated 
balances into the Exchequer, and therefore 
jt was necessary to have a vote of that 
House to defray the excess of expenditure 
which might be incurred. The object of 
taking that vote now, was to have it 
brought at the earliest possible moment 
before Parliament; and he need not tell 
the hon. Gentleman, what he must know 
perfectly well, that it was impossible in all 
cases to keep the expenditure within the 
estimates. With regard to the point as 
respected the Admiralty, they had not 
done what they ought to do according to 
the Act. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
a question as to what constituted the dif- 
ference between a Select and Secret Com- 
mittee, A Select Committee was, in his 


estimation, one that was open to the whole 


world, and therefore could have nothing 
secret about its composition; a Secret 
Committee was one to which the whole 
world had not the right of admission. The 
only Secret Committee on which he ever 
sat was one in 1840 and 1841, on the sub- 
ject of banks of issue; and, at the ter- 
mination of their sittings, the result was 
laid before the House. A Secret Commit- 
tee sat also, he believed, in 1828. He 
believed that a good deal depended on 
what came before Secret Committees, 
whether, on the whole, they deemed it 
expedient to publish the result of their 
proceedings, or the grounds on which any 
decision they might come to was founded. 

Mr. HUME understood no very impor- 
tant vote was to be taken, and he saw no 
reason to object to the sum that had been 
proposed. 

Comoxen SIBTHORP was completely 
opposed to this Secret Committee, which 
was no doubt to be proposed by the Go- 
Yernment to suit their own particular pur- 
poses. The evidence taken before it, 
Whatever it might be, was to be kept en- 
tirely from the public; and they would 
know nothing about the matter till per- 
haps a garbled and unsatisfactory state- 
ment was laid by somebody or other be- 
fore the House. “This he thought a very 
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dangerous mode of proceeding; and he had 
hoped that the hon. Member for Montrose 
would not have consented to wave his im- 
portant Motion for any such proposal. He 
trusted that the House would firmly refuse 
to vote the estimates till they had a full 
and satisfactory explanation. He wanted 
all Committees to be before the House 
and the public, and that gallery, so that a 
report of everything might reach the world 
through that excellent organ, the press. 
He was sorry to say the House of Com- 
mons was not disposed to serve the public, 
but to back up a Ministry which did not 
deserve the confidence of the public. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK was by no means 
satisfied either with the explanation of the 
noble Lord or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
conceived it to be entirely unconstitutional 
to propose a Secret Committee to inquire 
into the state of Her Majesty’s Navy. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had attempted to draw an analogy 
between a Secret Committee to inquire in- 
to the defences of the country, and a Secret 
Committee to inquire into a Bank Bill, 
or into the general credit of the country. 
He appreliended there was a most essential 
difference between an inquiry which con- 
cerned the credit and commerce of the 
country, and an inquiry that concerned the 
national defences; and unless the noble 
Lord was prepared to say that there were 
grave reasons of State for such a course, 
and evident peril surrounding the country, 
he, for one, would not consent that that 
House should delegate its powers to a Se- 
cret Committee. What was to take place 
in that Committee ? What inquiries were 
to be made? Were they not to know the 
nature of the inquiry, or who and what 
were the witnesses to be called before it ? 
Were they not to know whether it was to 
inquire into the diplomatic relations of this 
country, or how near or how distant was 
the danger of an invasion from France ? 
Were they to go blindfold into the appoint- 
ment of a Secret Committee without being 
told anything of the objects of the inquiry ? 
Was it that perhaps the country was in 
imminent danger of foreign invasion, and 
that it was proposed to go into a Commit- 
tee to inquire what were to be the defences 
and fortifications, and what the number of 
steamers or ships that were to be added to 
the Navy? He confessed, for one, that if 
it could be shown to him that there was 
imminent peril—that some expedition was 
projected, and that it was not safe for the 
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country that the enemy should know any- 
thing of our preparations—that might be 
a reason for assenting to a Secret Commit- 
tee; though he might then say, that the 
Executive Government was not fit to hold 
its position when it deputed the executive 
power and authority, which properly be- 
longed to the Crown or the Ministers of 
the Crown, to a Select Committee. For 
these reasons, unless the noble Lord was 
prepared to state some better grounds than 
he had yet heard, he would not consent to 
refer the Navy Estimates to any Secret 
Committee. 

Lorp H. VANE believed that a Select 
Committee had the power within itself to 
exclude the public from its sittings, as oc- 
casion might require; and that course was 
agreed to be taken by a Committee of 
which he was a Member last year. That 
Committee thought it expedient to come to 
a resolution on the subject; but he appre- 
hended that it was at all times in the 
power of a Committee to exclude the pub- 
lic, and to prevent the publication of any 
part of the evidence taken before it. He 
quite agreed with the noble Lord in think- 
ing that it would be inexpedient if there 
was to be no publication at all; and, there- 
fore, if this Committee were appointed, re- 
ports of its proceedings should be publish- 
ed, leaving with the Conimittee, however, 
the liberty of excluding any portion of 
those proceedings which they might think 
it inexpedient to give to the world. He 
would ask the noble Lord whether his un- 
derstanding of the Secret Committee was 
such as he had described it; or whether 
he intended that no publication whatever 
should take place of the proceedings ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The question has 
been put, why a Select and Secret Com- 
mittee is to be appointed? I shall, how- 
ever, not enter into the reasons why such 
Committee should be appointed, but rather 
confine myself to the apprehensions which 
have been expressed with respect to the 
consequences of such a course. The noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) says, the appoint- 
ment of a Secret and Select Committec is 
unconstitutional; but, in 1788, in 1797, 
1807, 1817, and 1828, and under various 
Ministers—such as Mr. Pitt, Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Liverpool, and the Duke of 
Wellington, this House appointed Commit- 
tees of Inquiry into the whole expenditure 
of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance. Those 
Committees were all not only Sclect but 
Secret Committees; that is to say, not 
only were the public in general excluded, 
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but Members of the House had no right to 
walk into those Committees and insist on 
being present. Why it should be unconstj. 
tutional in 1848 to do that which was done 
on all these several occasions, I own 

my comprehension. I should have thought 
that a proceeding sanctioned by such 
names, though it might be considered ob. 
jectionable on other grounds, could not be, 
at all events, characterised as essentially 
unconstitutional. Upon one of those occa. 
stons Mr. Pitt stated why he thought the 
Committee ought to be secret. He said 
the heads of departments might be ex. 
amined, and that the statements which 
they might have to make before the Com. 
mittee might involve facts which it was not 
desirable to publish to the world. That 
was a practical and sound reason. It was 
a reason which applied to the present time. 
Statements might be required from the 
heads of depariments; but if every Mem. 
ber of Committee were to ask those per- 
sons whatever questions suggested them- 
selves, there might be considerable incon- 
venience in at once publishiug those state- 
ments. I hope these considerations will 
satisfy my noble Friend. I have to ex- 
press my own conviction that it would be 
highly inconvenient if such a Committee 
were an open Committee; and if, every 
Member of Committee putting what ques- 
tions he pleased, the examinations were 
given at once to the world. I shall not 
enter on the question whether it is con- 
venient to appoint a Committee. My 
right hon. Friend has given notice of his 
Motion for to-morrow, when he will state 
the grounds on which he proposes a Com- 
mittee. My own impression is, that it will 
be for the public advantage that such a 
Committee should be appointed. All we 
want is to obtain such a sum of money as 
public convenience requires. We are far 
from wishing to avoid discussion. On the 
contrary, we think that there ought to be 
a fair and open discussion on these esti- 
mates; and I, for myself, have only to 
state that, in my opinion, they are neither 
war estimates nor are they framed with 
any view to a rupture with any foreign 
Power. Our relations with foreign Powers 
are most amicable; and, in that view the 
estimates are framed, and I am prepared 


to take my share of the responsibility of 


those estimates. 

Mr. HERRIES observed, that they 
were now discussing what was to be the 
nature of a Committee which had not yet 
been proposed. If the proper course had 
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heen taken, and the Committee been pro- 
in the first instance, then with 
great propriety might the proposition have 
heen made that the House should vote on 
account such sums as the public service 
required. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were resolved to refer the whole to 
a Select Committee. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had referred to various 
dates when Committees had been appoint- 
ed. But those Committees were not of 
such @ nature as that which it was now 
proposed to appoint; they were general 
Finance Committees, appointed to inquire 
with reference to all departments of the 
Government. Did the Government intend 
at present to propose a general Finance 
Committee before they proceeded with the 
votes? If so, the votes should be post- 
ned. From what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, he gathered that the 
Committee was to inquire specifically only 
into those estimates for the present year. 
If they were to adopt the precedent to 
which allusion had been made, and insti- 
tute an inquiry into all the financial ar- 
rangements in regard to the whole income 
and expenditure of the country, then the 
question as to the income-tax ought also 
to be referred to the Committee. He 
wished to know why they should be called 
upon to give votes ad interim? The 
noble Lord adverted to cases in which se- 
crecy was observed by Committees. One 
ease was mentioned as occurring in the 
time of Mr. Pitt. [Lord J. Russeti: In 
1785,] It would, he believed, be found 
that such cases had occurred in time of 
war, when it would have been inconvenient 
tomake revelations on the subjects brought 
before the Committees. 

Mr. HENLEY thought they were get- 
ting very fast into a very curious position. 
The Government had brought forward a 
proposition for taxing the country. They 
had also expressed their formal judgment, 
as a Government, in regard to the expen- 
diture which they considered necessary for 
the country during the coming year. Part 
of that estimate was printed and before 
hon, Gentlemen ; but they could not look 
at the printed figures, and take into ac- 
count what had been stated by the noble 


Lord the other night, without seeing an | 


expenditure stated running hard upon 
60,000,0007. He (Mr. Henley) should 
not refer to the palmy Whig days of 1835 
and 1836; but, looking to 1840 and 1845, 
he found that there had been a periodical 
increase. That might be right; he ex- 
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pressed no opinion whether it was so or 
not. But the fact no man could deny, 
that there had been a great and heavy in- 
crease. What was the remedy proposed ? 
Was the House of Commons to look into 
the matter? Why, instead of standing 
the ventilation of the estimates as those 
estimates ought to be ventilated—instead 
of coming forward and assigning their rea- 
sons why this item and that should be al- 
lowed—the Government proposed to refer 
the subject to a Committee. The Navy 
Estimates, he ventured to say, would be 
found to have rapidly increased for several 
years: they had increased at the rate of 
1,000,000. a year. The proper course 
was for the Government to stand fight on 
the estimates in an open Committee. If 
Ministers thought the country would be 
satisfied with refering such a matter to 
thirteen, or fourteen, or fifteen Gentlemen, 
a majority of whom might be expected to 
adopt the views of the Government —if 
those estimates were approved, nobody 
knowing why and wherefore, by a Com- 
mittee so constituted—if, in point of fact, 
they were not proposed on the respon- 
sibility of Government, the Government 
throwing its responsibility on the Commit- 
tee—it seemed to him that such a course 
amounted as nearly as possible to an abdi- 
cations of the functions of Government. 
He did not see what other inference he 
could draw, if those persons who were most 
conversant with all the circumstances of 
| the country did not come forward and give 
'an account of what they thought was pro- 
| per to be expended on them: he repeated, 
if they did not in open fight before Parlia- 
ment defend their propositions. He did 
‘not pretend to say that the Committee 
should not be appointed, or that the esti- 
mates were not just; but he confessed that 
the course now proposed had struck him 
with so strong a sense of the inability of 
Ministers to conduct the government of 
| the country—their inability to stand upon 
' their own measures, and justify them— 
that he could not abstain from adverting 
to so singular a state of matters. The 
unusual thing in the condition of the coun- 
try now was, that the expenditure ran up 
in a year some 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000. 
It was not very easy to say why the posi- 
| tion of the country should make it neces- 
| sary to expend more this year than was 
expended some years ago. He did not say 
the additional expenditure might not be 
justifiable, but it ought to be fairly placed 
before them. Many of the instances in 
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which Secret Committees had sat occurred 
during the war, when the country had to 
spend, possibly, 100,000,0007. a year ad- 
ditional, and when their establishments far 
exceeded the rules applicable to peaceful 
times. It was very natural that the Go- 
vernment, under these circumstances, 
should seek to have the estimates consid- 
ered in such a Committee. He knew not 
whether one of these was not appointed 
when the property-tax ceased to be paid. 
But what occurred on former occasions did 
not afford any precedent. With regard to 
the vote for arrears which was immediately 
before the House, he thought it ought to 
be postponed. There could, however, be 
no objection to going so far as might be 
necessary to enable the Government to 
bring in the Mutiny Bill. 

Sir R. PEEL: It was my duty to move 
the appointment of the last Committee on 
public expenditure. I made that Motion 
in 1820, as the representative in the House 
of Commons of the Government of that 
day. In the year 1828, shortly after the 


Duke of Wellington was called to the Go- 
vernment, and in fulfilment of engage- 
ments given the preceding year by Mr. 
Canning, I moved the appointment of a 


Committee to consider the military expen- 
diture. Ten years had then elapsed since 
the appointment of a Committee on finance. 
A Committee had been appointed at the 
instance of Mr. Pitt in 1786; the next was 
appointed in 1797; the next under the Ad- 
ministration of Grey and Grenville, in 1807. 
After an interval of ten years, another was 
appointed in 1817; and after the lapse of 
other ten years I proposed in 1828 the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to consider the 
military expenditure of the country. {agree 
with the noble Lord in thinking that this 
is not the moment to determine whether 
the appointment of a Committee is fitting 
or not. But, in reference to the question, 
so far as it has been raised, as to the Com- 
mittee being a secret one, I apprehend 
that if the precedents of former periods 
are to be followed, the Committee should 
be a Select Committee. But it will have 
full power to withhold from the House all 
information the discovery of which would 
be injurious to the public service; it will, 
therefore, be secret. This Committee, 
which is nominally a Select Committee, 
has, I apprehend, the power of conducting 
inquiries in secret, and of excluding from 
the public knowledge any evidence which 
it might be important to abstain from dis- 
closing. If you turn to the report made 
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on the Ordnance Estimates, so far from its 
being a Secret Committee, you will find 
that Sir H. Hardinge was examined fo 
ten days, and the evidence was given al. 
most without reserve to the public. And 
the course which seems expedient in such 
cases is, that any opinion, testimony, and 
information which can be given without 
detriment to the public service ought to be 
given. No Committee that may be ap- 
pointed ought, therefore, to be a Secret 
Committee in that sense. Though the Com. 
mittee to which I refer published most im- 
portant evidence given by my noble Friend, 
then Sir H. Hardinge, who was at that 
time actuated by the same spirit, and pur. 
suing the same course of conduct as has 
since distinguished him in India, and had 
led him before demitting his government 
to adopt measures which would effect a 
saving of nearly 1,000,000/. per annum on 
the military expenditure there—most im- 
portant evidence also was given by my noble 
Friend, which would not have been given 
had the House confined itself to a general 
Committee on the subject. It related to 
military works; and the Committee felt 
justified in withholding it under the cir. 
cumstances of the time. In their report 
they speak of the military defences of 
Canada. They state that— 

‘¢ The documents which relate to the subject 
will be found in the appendix. The Committee 
regret that they are prevented by important pru- 
dential considerations from annexing all the evi- 
dence given to them respecting these.” 


I hope that no Committee we may appoint 
will prosecute its inquiries without fol- 
lowing the course then taken, namely, that 
all the information which can be given 
without detriment to the public service 
should be given; yet that the Committee, 
when it thinks necessary, shall conduct its 
proceedings in secret, and withhold what 
it believes would, if disclosed, be injurious 
to the public service. I reserve my opin- 
ion on the question whether those esti- 
mates should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; but if they are referred to such a 
Committee, I have indicated the course 
which it appears advisable for the Com- 
mittee to follow. 

Sir F. LEWIS thought that those who 
wished reduction of expenditure should 
hail with pleasure the appointment of 
such a Committee as the Government pro- 
posed to appoint. He hoped it would be 
made, not a Secret but a Select Com- 
mittee. Unless the rules had been changed 
since he was formerly a Member of the 
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House, no Member had a right to be pre- 
gent if the Committee were secret. If the 
Committee were a Select Committee, any 
Member had a right to be present. No 
one would wish to exclude Members of the 
House from such a Committee, and he 
should therefore think it unwise to appoint 
a Secret Committee if a Select Committee 
could gain the same object. A Select 
(ommittee would also be more satisfactory 
to the public. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE considered the only 
distinction between a Select and a Secret 
Committee was, that in the former Mem- 
bers of the House might attend, in the 
latter they might not. But the Select 
Committee had power to exclude when it 
chose; and therefore it appeared to him to 
beas much a Secret Committee as if it were 
appointed so. After what had passed on 
the subject of Supply, the proposal to refer 
those estimates to some such Committee 
appeared to be nothing else than putting 
the powers of the Government into com- 
mission. But the suddenness of the reso- 
lution of Government was the most re- 
markable part of the whole. The prece- 


dents of 1797 and 1817 had been quoted; 
but he doubted if such a precipitancy had 


been exhibited on those occasions as there 
was at present in vesting their Committees 
with powers, except, perhaps, in 1797; for 
that was the year in which cash payments 
were suspended. Perhaps the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had some such intention 
on the present occasion. If he had, it 
would astonish some of his friends. But 
without some such emergency he certainly 
thought it was an unusual and undignified 
course to make an announcement on Fri- 
day, and then run away from it on Mon- 
day. His principal object in rising, how- 
ever, was to ask the noble Lord whether 
itwas his intention to ask the consent of 
the Committee to-night for some round 
sum for the current expenses which he 
might deem necessary, or to some specific 
vote? The former course he was quite sure 
would not be objected to by hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
though several might object to the latter. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if it was contrary to the 
understanding of the House that he should 

€ 8 specific vote to-night, he was ready 
towithdraw it. The proposed vote was one 
vhich it was essential to take on an early 

y; but if it was the wish of the House, 
he would withdraw it for the present, and 
ask nothing but a vote to account. 
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Mr. ROBINSON said that he, for one, 
would not consent to vote a single shilling, 
either on a specific estimate or to account, 
nor would he agree to the appointment of 
a Secret Committee, until an opportunity 
had been given to the public to express its 
opinion upon the budget of last week. 
In saying this he disclaimed any wish to 
offer any factious opposition to Govern- 
ment, or to obstruct the public business. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD was at a loss to 
understand the conduct of Government on 
the present occasion. If they intended, 
as they said, to refer the estimates to a 
Committee, why call upon the House in 
the mean time for an increase of the pro- 
perty and income-tax? They first told 
the House that they had found it neces- 
sary to propose an increase of the income- 
tax, in order to meet the increased esti- 
mates which they were prepared to submit; 
and then they stated that it was their in- 
tention to submit these estimates to a Se- 
cret Committee: was that with a view of 
throwing upon the Committee the respon- 
sibility of the estimates, or were the Com- 
mittee to be at liberty to reduce them if they 
should find it to be desirable? Supposing this 
tobe the result, then, according to the course 
proposed by Ministers, the country would 
be saddled with an increased property and 
income-tax, which they might afterwards 
find they did not want. He must say, he 
thought that this was trifling with the 
country. It seemed to him, like another 
Committee that had been appointed, a 
mere farce; an expedient adopted for the 
simple purpose of taking from the shoul- 
ders of Government that responsibility 
which properly belonged to them. He 
would ask the noble Lord whether on 
Monday next he intended to call upon 
the House to vote an increased income- - 
tax ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I don’t think 
the hon. Gentleman has properly under- 
stood the statement I made to the House 
the other night. What I stated was, that 
supposing the expenses of the country to 
remain the same as last year, there was 
an excess of expenditure already incurred 
which must be paid for—that, supposing we 
made no increase in the estimates, there 
would still be a deficiency of between 
2,000,0007. and 3,000,0007., which we 
must meet by increased taxation. If I 
could suppose that this Committee which 
we intend to propose, or any other Commit- 
tee of the whole House or otherwise, could 


diminish by upwards of 3,000,0000. the 
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estimates we have laid on the table, I 
should concur with the hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that we might go on without any 
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instance as the one referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member fo 
Tamworth. He begged to impress upon 


increase of the income and property-tax. | hon. Members the importance of this cop. 


But I cannot hope that any such reduction 
could be made. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that we have no desire to get 
rid of a responsibility by the appointment 
of a Committee. On the contrary, we are 
quite willing to undergo any inquiry that 
can be made into the estimates before a 
Committee of the whole House, and an in- 
quiry before a Secret Committee over and 
above the inquiry before the Committee of 
the whole House. We are quite ready to 
submit them to both these modes of inves- 
gation. I repeat, however, that I cannot 
believe that the result of such investiga- 
tion will be to reduce the estimates by 
3,000,000/.; and I cannot believe, there- 
fore, that an increased taxation will not be 
necessary. 

Mr. DISRAELI was afraid that, in 
their efforts to prevent an increase in the 
taxation of the country, they need not 
hope for much assistance from hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the gangway opposite, whose 
silence on the present occasion must be 
very agreeable to the Government. But 
he rose merely for the purpose of saying, 
that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed the Committee, he should be ex- 
tremely obliged to him if the right hon. 
Gentleman would furnish the House with 
the precedents for the step which he re- 
commended, He certainly could not find 
any precedent in the report which had 
been referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel). That right hon. Gentleman had 
appointed the Committee of 1828, which 
he said was a Select Committee, to ex- 
amine the military estimates of the coun- 
try. Such, however, was not the title of 
the Committee. The title of the Com- 
mittee, as was well known, was a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the 
public income and expenditure. Now, 
that was a great difference. The object 
of that Committee was to see whether it 
were possible or not for the House of 
Commons, consistently with the public 
safety, to diminish the public expenditure; 
but the military estimates for the current 
year were not brought before the Com- 
mittee. It afforded no precedent, there- 
fore, for the present proposal; and he had 
every reason to suspect that the previous 
precedents that had been referred to would 
be found as little germane to the present 





sideration. If the House were called upon 
to appoint a Secret Committee -to inyegt. 
gate the military expenses of the year, no 
one could suppose it was for economical 
purposes. Qn the contrary, it was for 
considerations of a much graver character; 
such as whether the defences of the coun. 
try were deficient or not; or whether there 
were not other circumstances to justify the 
expenditure, of which it was probable a 
portion of the House of Commons would 
be kept entirely ignorant, and which would 
be concealed from the knowledge of the 
public. At all events, it could not be said 
that it was identical with the Committees 
of 1787, 1817, or 1828, which had been 
already referred to. He repeated, that he 
feared the Government would be found 
steering without the light of precedent. 
He called upon hon. Members to recollect 
that if the estimates were discussed in 
that House, and if it should be found in 
the course of the discussion that they 
could not obtain proper information, or 
could not form a correct judgment of the 
case without the presence of the publie 
officers, that might be a legitimate ground 
for referring the matter to a Secret Com- 
mittee. But it did not follow that they 
would require the presence of the public 
officers any more than on previous occa 
sions. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER could, without much trouble, sa- 
tisfy the House at once on the point refer- 
red to; but to do so would be only adding 
to the inconvenience which had been al- 
ready felt in discussing a subject not then 
before them. To-morrow, however, he 
should be prepared to lay before the House 
the grounds and the precedents for the 
proposal which he would then submit to 
them. 

Lorv DUDLEY STUART said, it was 
evident the Government must have felt that 
their financial statement was highly objec- 
tionable; that it had excited dislike and re- 
probation on all sides of the House; and 
that it was absolutely necessary to do some- 
thing to conciliate the opposition. And 
what had they done? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had come down to the 
House and proposed a Secret Committee. 
He (Lord Dudley Stuart) did not believe 
that the appointment of a Committee would 
afford any satisfaction whatsoever to the 
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country. He did not believe that it would 
reconcile the people in any degree to the 
proposal which had issued from the Go- 
yernment. He did think that there never 
had been such a budget as this one. He 
believed it was generally anticipated that 
the income-tax might be continued; but it 
was supposed it would be accompanied by 
something which would mitigate the evil; 
that, at least, it would be levied upon a 
principle which was less unequal than at 
present, and therefore less objectionable. 
If the window-tax had been taken off, or 
the tea and tobacco duties reduced, or 
some other boon of that kind given to the 
country, it might have been considered as 
some compensation for what he had always 
considered a great evil, viz., the income- 
tax. In fact, he had always marvelled 
how that House and the country had so 
quietly submitted to that tax in a time of 
profound peace. It had been obtained 
from the House, he would not say on a 
false pretence, but a pretence which had 
certainly not been fulfilled. It had been 
said that it was only to last for three 
years; then it had been extended other 
three; and now it was to be extended still 
further. He could not agree, however, 
with some Gentlemen on his side of the 
House in their view of the observations of 





the noble Lord in introducing the budget. 
He had never understood that the noble | 
Lord had brought forward his statement | 
asa war statement, or that he had sounded | 
ay alarm; and he was very glad that the | 
noble Lord had that night disabused the 
minds of this House and the country upon 
that point. He admitted, however, that | 
he thought it would be highly culpable if | 
they suffered this country to be in a state 
which would offer temptation to a warlike 
people to come over and invade us. He 
firmly believed, that on both sides of the 
Channel it was the desire of all sensible 
and reflecting men to preserve the rela- 
tions of peace and amity. At the same 
time, he considered that war was not im- 
possible; on the contrary, he knew that 
there were a number of turbulent spirits 
in France who would be glad to go to war | 
with this country if an opportunity should 
offer; and he could not feel that, if the 
French nation should ever be ruled by a 
monarch of headstrong disposition and 
military predilections, or by a weak mon- 
arch guided by an ambitious and unscru- 
pulous Minister, that there would be no | 
danger of so deplorable a contingency as 
war. Without, therefore, filling the coun- 





try with armed men, or covering it with 
forts, a moderate and reasonable state of 
defence ought to be maintained. He was 
much inclined to the opinion that this 
might be effected without any augmenta- 
tion of our armaments by a more judicious 
distribution of them. There were squa- 
drons in different parts of the world that 
were of no other use than that of creating 
a lavish expenditure. The squadron upon 
the coast of Africa cost at the very lowest 
estimate 300,000/. a year, and was em- 
ployed in an inglorious service, in which 
numbers of, gallant officers and men lost 
their lives miserably in trying to accom- 
plish that which they could not effect. 
The object proposed to be attained by 
that squadron was undoubtedly one of the 
noblest, the most humane, and the most 
righteous that could be imagined; and he 
was satisfied that if it were in any degree 
attained, there was not a man in the coun- 
try who would grudge the sacrifice of mo- 
ney, or even of life attendant upon it. 
But it was notorious that all our efforts to 
put down the slave trade by our cruisers 
had wholly failed; we did not liberate more 
than one out of ten of the negroes who 
were carried off; and by driving those en- 
gaged in this most nefarious traffic to em- 
ploy smaller vessels, wholly insufficient for 
the number of slaves they conveyed, we 
caused a frightful aggravation of the hor- 
rors of the middle passage, and occasioned 
a much greater number to perish by a 
horrible death than we succeeded in liber- 
ating from captivity. He thought that 
Government would do well to suppress that 
squadron, and devote the money to a more 
useful purpose. He would only add, that 
he was glad the Government had acqui- 
esced in the suggestion that had been 
made. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire had 


| expressed his astonishment at the silence of 


hon. Gentlemen below the gangway, and 
said he thought that silence must be ex- 
tremely gratifying to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He was very sorry that that grati- 
fication would be of very short duration. 
But the hon. Gentleman could not be sur- 
prised that they should be reluctant to 
speak upon a painful subject. He thought 
it was one of extreme pain. Nevertheless, 
as he knew it to be his duty to intimate to 
the Government what he had ascertained 
to be the opinion of great numbers of his 


_constituents—a repugnance to the propo- 


sal that the noble Lord had submitted to 
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the House—he should not shrink from 
briefly discharging that duty. The propo- 
sal of the noble Lord, in brief, he might 
state, had been received by them with as- 
tonishment, indignation, and disgust. He 
always liked to express himself in plain and 
intelligible terms. Why should he talk for 
an hour—as he was sorry to say was the 
practice with some persons—and at the 
end of the hour leave his hearers in doubt 
as to what the speaker intended to ex- 
press? There could be no difficulty, he 
hoped, in understanding what he had said. 
The noble Lord could scarcely be aware of 
the feeling which his proposition had raised 
out of doors. The people were angry to a 
certain extent with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth when he 
proposed a tax of 3 per cent upon property 
and income for ‘‘ the short period of three 
years.’’ There was a fascination in the 
manner of the right hon. Gentleman which 
made his proposition acceptable to the 
House. He so paved the way—he laid the 
ground for it so nicely—that it was next to 
impossible to be angry with him. The 
noble Lord, he must say, resorted to no 
expedient of that kind. He came out in a 


very broad and manly way; and it was 


quite evident that he considered his propo- 
sition would not be unacceptable to the 
public. The noble Lord, however, would 
find that it would have been of advantage 
if he had used some stratagem. He 
thought honesty was the best policy; but 
honesty, upon this occasion, would bring 
him into a dilemma. It was his delibe- 
rately-formed opinion, that although the 
proposition to extend the continuation of 
the tax might be carried for three years, 
it was not in the power of the Government 
to increase it to 5 per cent. He might be 
wrong; but he was sure the public would 
make such representations tv their repre- 
sentatives in the House, that those repre- 
sentatives would not dare to support Min- 
isters in carrying out that proposition. Let 
it be continued for three years; what man 
was there in his senses, out of a lunatic 
asylum, who believed that at the end of 
that time, after the experience they had 
had, it would be abandoned? No. If it 
were carried for two years, it would be as 
perpetual as any Administration could 
make it. He said, then, the public were 
right in resisting the proposal at once, be- 
cause it really involved one of the most 
dishonest, and, in his opinion, one of the 
most disgraceful species of taxes that could 
be tolerated by any country; and if John 
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Bull would bear the spur, then, he said, Jet 
them give him more, and punish him for 
his stupidity. If the proposition were ea. 
ried, he hoped that before the end of the 
Session it would be raised to 73 per cent; 
and he should be delighted to hear that it 
soon became 10 per cent. It would serye 
John Bull right. He must be the dullest 
of beasts if he bore the burden quietly, 
Upon this occasion they had the doctors 
in office, holding a consultation on the state 
of the patient. The causes that led to his 
complaint were not very minutely examined; 
but one of the doctors said to the others, 
«* What shall we do? what was done last 
time ?”” ‘Oh,’ was the answer, “ we 
gave him a property and _ income-tax,” 
‘*Then double the dose,’ and the dose 
was doubled, and bitter enough it was, 
But did the doctors show upon this occasion 
that they had applied their minds really to 
the condition of the patient ? He could not 
endure drastic purges for ever—they had 
drained him to exhaustion already, and yet 
they wanted to bleed him more. He came 
down that evening to support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose; 
he regretted that that Motion was not 
made. He was not in the House to hear 
the reasons that induced the hon. Member 
to withdraw it. If Ministers would make 
such a proposal as they had submitted to 
the House, let them take the responsibility 
of it. It was not his hon. Friend, but Min- 
isters, who should suffer for it. Let them 
only reflect; it was but a few weeks back, 
before Christmas, that the House was called 
together to consider of the dreadful condi- 
tion in which the commerce of this country 
was involved—of the sufferings of all classes 
of the community—of the threatened bank- 
ruptcies of merchants—of the failures of 
bankers—of the loss of work and wages by 
workpeople. Immediately after Christ- 
mas, within a few short weeks, what was 
the proposition ? Was there any attempt 
to reduce the burdens of the country? No. 
A new proposition was made to increase the 
pressure upon an already impoverished 
people. If Ministers had applied their 
minds to the subject, was it not possible 
for them to have found that retrenchments 
could have been made in some of the pub- 
lie departments? His opinion was, that 
there was no difficulty whatever in bring- 
ing down the expenditure to the income of 
the country, as that income was at present 
constituted. It was all fudge to talk about 
war with France or any other country. 
Suppose war were to come, and that they 
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were not prepared for it. How soon could 
they get prepared for it? But where was 
itto come from? Did not Ministers see 
that the people of foreign countries were 
too actively engaged in improving their 
own domestic institutions to desire to go 
abroad to destroy the institutions of other 
nations? War was a game at which Go- 
yernment would never be allowed to play if 
the people were wise; and, as intelligence 
throughout the world increased, they were 
getting the best security for peace, and 
that security was increasing. War was 
the merest bugbear, fudge, and nonsense 

sible—he kuew not how to express him- 
self in appropriate terms in regard to the 
folly of such a conception having entered 
into the heads of Ministers. There was not 
the remotest chance or prospect of foreign 
invasion; and yet, at peace with all the 
world, it was proposed to increase our naval 
and military armaments—at least our ex- 
penditure was to be increased; and how 
was it to be done? By increasing a tax 
that was a robbery on a large class of the 
people. A tax to be just should be equal, 
and aman ought to be called upon to pay 
itin proportion to his means. But the in- 
come-tax pressed most heavily on the poor 
man, whilst the property-tax, as at present 
constituted, scarcely touched the rich man. 
In all taxation they ought to press heavily 
upon wealth before they touched poverty 
and industry; but the income-tax, as it was 
now constituted, was one of the vilest and 
most iniquitous imposts ever placed upon 
the industry and ability of a country. 
Since he had come to town that afternoon, 
he had received a letter from one of his 
constituents, who, upon this subject, made 
acase which the noble Lord ought to be 
aware of before he came forward on Mon- 
day and asked for a confirmation of the pro- 
posal contained in his budget. But the 
noble Lord and his Government had already 
given way to a very considerable extent, in 
making a proposal for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to investigate this mat- 
ter, and he considered that the budget was 
given up. They were not to have it as an 
entire proposal; and he trusted that by 
Monday next, as the public would have sat 
inCommittee upon the proposal before that 
day, the noble Lord would come down to 
the House with a new proposition, and 
would spare the House the pain of discuss- 
ing this extremely disgraceful one. But 
this was the letter he had received, ‘and 
he begged the attention of the House to 
the simple manner in which the writer 
put his own case :— 
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“ Sir—Will you allow me to say a few words to 
you, as one of the representatives of the borough 
of which I am an inhabitant as well as one of your 
constituents, on the subject of the income-tax, as 
bearing so heavily on persons in my situation, 
and which, from Lord J. Russell’s speech last 
night, it is sought to augment to a fearful degree, 
as affecting persons so situated as myself; and to 
request your strenuous opposition to the re-en- 
acting of so obnoxious a tax, particularly in its 
proposed altered form? Iam one of a class of 
persons who have succeeded, after many years of 
exertion, in obtaining an income exceeding by a 
few pounds the sum which makes me liable to 
the payment of this impost. Its operation in my 
case may be taken as an illustration of hundreds 
of others. I have a wife and children. I have 
to maintain my wife and self in decent respect- 
ability, and to supply the wants of both the bo- 
dies and minds of my children; this I do, and 
as long as health is given me, I may hope to con- 
tinue to do so. But my income is dependent en- 
tirely upon the continuance of my health; and 
should I die (except a small sum, to secure which 
I have annually further to reduce my heavily- 
taxed income), my wife and children would be left 
entirely destitute ; and yet I am called upon to 
pay from this precarious source as much as the 
man who has 5,000/. in the Funds, or property to 
that amount, of which no contingency can deprive 
him, and which will remain to support his family 
should he die! A Government seeking to pre- 
serve people from indigence, and to enable them 
to maintain their independence, would encourage 
as much us possible the practice of saving some- 
thing from their present income to provide for 
future wants; but this tax assumes that the fu- 
ture is the same with all, and that the income, a 
portion of which should be devoted to the de- 
mands of a future day, is as fair a subject for tax- 
ation, and should be called upon to yield up as 
much for the wants of the State, as the income 
upon which there are no provident claims—an 
income derived from property, which, indeed, tes- 
tifies for itself that the owner is in possession for 
himself and posterity of a decent independence, 
Is this fair? Ought one to be expected to pay 
without discontent a tax which thus confounds 
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appearances with facts, and makes a man with 


1501. pay as much as another man with 5,0001. ? 
These facts will probably induce you to become 
the advocate in the House of Commons of persons 
similarly situated as I am—a class of persons 
who perhaps are without an advocate ; and, should 
you fall into these views, your advocacy in the 
House of Commons might do a great deal to open 
the ‘mind’s eye’ of persons who might by their 
influence and example effect so desirable an ob- 
ject. I would just add, that during the first three 
years of this tax, it cost me upwards of 1001, for 
medical attendance, &e., all of which I have had 
to pay out of my small salary, as well as the in- 
come-tax, assurance of my life, assessed taxes, 
&e.” 

But the noble Lord was himself an oppo- 
nent of the tax; he strenuously resisted 
the imposition of it when it was proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite; and 
the noble Lord has not adduced one argu- 
ment or reason to show that his opposition 
at the time was founded upon injustice, or 
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that it was irrational. He would ask whe-| last ten years—Lord Minto, Lord Ellen. 
ther the House was disposed to do justice | borough, and Lord Auckland—had beep 
with reference to taxation? and, as a great | of opinion that the marine force of 10,000 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite were at-| was not strong enough, and that it was 
tached to the principle of a sliding-scale, | advisable to add 3,000 men to the foree, 
he would ask why they should not have a| The House had last year assented to the 
sliding-scale here, and why the people | vote of an additional 1,500 marines with. 
should not be taxed in proportion to their | out comment; and the Government asked 
means? But, instead of that, hundreds | now for the other 1,500 men. He had 
and thousands of industrious men, with in- | certainly not expected the storm that had 
comes derived from their own industry and | broken over their heads, for proposing a 
exertions, were called upon to pay this| vote which it was announced last year 
tax; whilst others of a great amount of | would be required. With respect to the 
property were entirely excused. In many | expenditure of 30,000J. for improving the 
respects, the Government could not be | condition of officers and petty seamen after 
aware of the manner in which this tax fell | a long term of service, it had been forced 
upon the poor. Take a man with 1501. a| upon the Government from the other side 
year, keeping a servant boy or girl at 41. | of the House. 
or 51. a year, to discharge a great deal of| Mr. B. OSBORNE said, he did not re- 
the household work. As soon as he found | member what had passed last year when 
he was to lose 7/. 10s. by this tax out of | the Naval Estimates were before them; 
his income, he and bis wife, calculating | but the House was very neglectful of its 
the manner in which they could make their | duty as far as passing the estimates was 
expenditure meet their income, determined | concerned. He did not profess to be con- 
to discharge the servant. The poor crea- | versant with naval affairs, but he was pre- 
ture is sent home to a distressed family, | pared to say that a reduction of 500,001. 
and thus misery is produced to two fami-| might he made in the Naval Estimates 
lies by a single act of the Government, | without injury to the service, or diminish- 
and that act an unjust one. He trusted | ing the number of seamen employed. 
that the noble Lord would be induced to} Sim H. WILLOUGHBY wished to know 
reflect seriously on the nature of the pro- | whether the 420,000/. China ransom-money 
posal before Monday next, and would then | detained at the Cape was to be deducted 
propose some modification of it. He would | from the 1,300,000/. which represented 
beseech the noble Lord not to throw the | the expenses of the Caffre war ? 
country into agitation and angry discus-| The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
sion by persisting in raising this tax to 5! QUER said, the 420,000/. China money 
per cent; or, if the noble Lord thought it detained at the Cape was paid into the 
right for the public service, let him in- | Commissariat chest; and, not having been 
crease the tax to 5 per cent on real pro-| remitted, he was unable to draw upon the 
perty only. But if the noble Lord was de- | Commissariat for that amount. When the 
sirous, as a reformer, of acting upon public | 1,300,000/. should be voted by the House 
opinion, he would abandon his proposition on | for the expenses of the Caffre war, the sum 
Monday, and propose some other in its place. | of 420,000/. China money would appear as 

Vote withdrawn. | @ portion of the income of this year. 

Mr. WARD moved the sum of 800,0002. | Lorp G. BENTINCK: His hon. Friend 














for the wages of seamen for the ensuing | had asked whether the noble Lord had 


year. Having heard so many animadver- | given the nation credit in his financial state- 
sions made on the estimates proposed, he | ment for this 424,0001. China money? He 
would state that nothing could be more | (Lord G. Bentinck) thought the noble Lord 
gratifying to the Admiralty than to have | had not done so, and, if that were the case, 
the opportunity of submitting those esti-| there would be a surplus of that sum be- 
mates to the closest investigation, and | yond what appeared in his statement. If 
every item of them to calm discussion; | it were not irregular he should like to ask 
and, if any saving could be suggested, | the right hon. Gentleman whether, when 
they would have no hesitation in adopting | the noble Lord made his financial state- 
it. There was an addition to the estimates ment, he had taken credit for the duties on 
this year for the marines; but it arose | corn which would be received between the 
from taking the vote for twelve months, | lst of March, 1848, and the Ist of Feb- 
whilst last year it was taken only for six. | ruary, 1849, when the Bill of 1846 came 
Every First Lord of the Admiralty for the | into operation. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the China money, 
credit would be given for it in the income 
of the present year, ending April, 1849. 
He expected to have received it early in 
the summer, and if it had arrived it would 
have appeared in the accounts ending the 
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ment had asked for such a portion of this 
vote as was absolutely necessary for the 
public service, and no more. The sum 
asked for was not a moiety of the entire 
vote. 

Mr. HERRIES said he had heard from 
the Government the assurance that it was 


hth of January. Credit had been taken | necessary for the public service some ad- 
in the estimate of 19,750,0000. for the | vance should be made, and he knew that 
Customs duties, by his noble Friend, for the | the sum now proposed fell very far short 
probable receipts of corn between March 1 | of what must be voted. Under these cir- 
and the month of February in the next | cumstances he could not concur in any 
year. step calculated to impede the public ser- 
Vote agreed to, as two were other | vice. 

yotes. Mr. HORSMAN appealed to his hon. 

Mr. F. MAULE moved for a part of Friend the Member for Middlesex to with- 
the sum which would be necessary for the | draw his Motion after the distinct state- 
land forces. The total sum required was ment of the Secretary at War. 

3,836,0007. He proposed to take a; Mr. B. OSBORNE did not wish to 
vote for 1,800,0007. on account, leaving | persist against the general impression of 
2,036,0001. to be voted hereafter. \the House, and if the right hon. Gentle- 

Mr. OSBORNE objected to so large a man said it was positively necessary for the 
vote being taken, and would move that only | public service that 1,800,0000. should be 
500,0007. be voted upon account. It was voted that night, he would give way. 
thought that the Army Estimates would; Vote agreed to. 
notcome on to-night, and that those for the; House resumed. 

Navy would alone be taken. The affairs of 
the Government appeared to be in a very PUBLIC HEALTH. 

uncertain and unsatisfactory state. There} Viscount MORPETH moved the Sec- 
was not one single Member who appeared | ond Reading of the Public Health Bill; he 
to know what was to happen. He was as- | hoped that the House would consent to the 
tonished to hear that the Chancellor of the second reading now, on the understanding 
Exchequer was to move for a Secret Com-_| that a fair interval should be given for the 
mittee to which the Navy Estimates were consideration of the clauses. 

tobe referred. If the Government would) Mr. URQUHART said, he would not 
grant a Select Committee to inquire into | oppose the second reading of the Bill; but 
the public expenditure of the country, some | he thought it tended to increase that mode 
beneficial result might follow. The House | of foreign government which was known 
would not be doing its duty to the public | by the name of ‘ centralization.”” He 
by voting 1,800,0007. on account for the | reserved to himself full power of objecting, 
land forces, and he would move to reduce | in Committee, to all clauses which seemed 
the sum to 500,0001. to him to have such a tendency. 

Cotoxe. SIBTHORP would vote with Mr. WAKLEY said, the noble Lord 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, if they| was aware that medical men had made 
went out alone. The House was asked to! great exertions with respect to sanitary 
vote money before they knew where it was | measures—that they had applied unre- 
tocome from. The Government asked for | mitting industry, great ability, and inces- 
money on account, and the House was|sant labour to this important subject. 
weak enough to grant it; and then when} And how were they rewarded? As usual, 
onee the votes had been passed, should | the lawyers who drew this Bill had excluded 
any explanation be required, it would be | from it everything relating to medical offi- 
asked for in vain. He wondered that the|cers. Now the lawyers never missed an 
House should submit to such treatment. | opportunity of getting their own body into 
He protested against the proceeding as| places; but it would scarcely be credited 
4 dangerous precedent, and it proved to|that in this Bill relating to the public 
him that the Government were ashamed or | health there was not a single provision for 
afraid to give the account they were bound | the introduction of medical officers. He 
todo before coming to the House for the | had no doubt there were lawyer candidates 
Votes, twenty feet deep, for all places that could 

Mr. F. MAULE said that the Govern- | be filled by lawyers; but, from the way in 
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which the medical practitioners were treat- 
ed by the Bill, they might regard them- 
selves as insulted, not by the noble Lord, 
who took an interest in medical matters, 
and was a supporter of an institution in 
the metropolis; but which, however, medi- 
cal men did not very much admire. In this 
Bill the noble Lord had suddenly mesmer- 
ised the medical profession. Under this 
Bill the general Board of Health was to 
consist of five persons, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, and four 
others, two of whom were to be paid. 
Would the noble Lord object to the intro- 
duction of a clause providing that the two 
who were to be paid—who were to do the 
work and ought to be men of ability and 
knowledge—should be duly qualified mem- 
bers of the medical profession ? 

Viscount MORPETH said, he was glad 
of the opportunity of explaining a misap- 
prehension which he believed prevailed ; he 
had heard the same objection which now 
came authoritatively from the hon, Mem- 
be. He could not admit that the medical 
profession were slighted; for, in the first 
place, the Bill gave power to the Treasury 
of appointing such a number of superin- 
tending inspectors as might be thought fit; 
and from the nature of the thing a consi- 
derable number of them ought to consist of 
medical men or engineers, as circumstances 
might require. Then the Bill gave power 
to the local boards to appoint officers to 
carry out the provisions of the Bill, who 
might be medical men. With respect to 
the two members of the general board in 
London, it was the determination of the 
Government, if called upon, to exercise a 
choice, to select the two fittest men they 
could find, and he could not bind himself 
by any more stringent declaration as to 
who they might be. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART did not rise 
for the purpose of offering any opposition 
to the second reading of this Bill; on the 
contrary, he was convinced that some mea- 
sure for promoting the public health and 
providing for those objects which the Bill 
contemplated was imperatively requisite. 
The subject, however, was too important 
to be discussed in so thin a House; and it 
was his opinion, that if it had not been 
for what fell from the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who was understood to say that 
the Bill should not be considered that even- 
ing, although it stood in the list of Orders 
of the Day, the House would have been in 
a very different condition. Ile was quite 





ready to give his noble Friend at the head 
of the Woods and Forests every possible 
credit for the ability, the diligence, and 
the perseverance he had displayed in pre. 
paring this measure; but there was one 
part of his noble Friend’s conduct which 
he did not quite understand. The noble 
Lord declared that it was not his intention 
to make this Bill applicable to the metro. 
polis; and yet on being asked to introduce 
a clause, similar to that which there was 
in the Bill of last year, exempting the me- 
tropolis, he declined to do so. Why should 
the noble Lord object to bring in a clause, 
the object of which was to give effect to 
his own intentions? The hon. Baronet 
his (Lord Dudley Stuart’s) Colleague, had, 
however, given notice of his intention to 
move such a clause. He hoped he would 
persevere in it; and he should have his 
(Lord Dudley Stuart’s) best support. 

Mr. HENLEY was glad that steps had 
at last been taken to ensure good sanitary 
legislation; but he was afraid that this Bill 
was not a hopeful one, and that it would 
not get on well. The clause relating to 
powers of appeal would, he anticipated, 
occasion the noble Lord some difficulty 
when it came to be discussed in Commit- 
tee. There was no use in concealing the 
fact that some dissatisfaction had arisen 
on finding that the country districts would 
be dragged in to pay the expenses of the 
towns with which they had nothing to do, 
This would be pointed out as a serious ob- 
jection to the measure, and he trusted that 
the noble Lord would reconsider the mat- 
ter. There was no doubt that the Bill 
would be productive of a large amount of 
public good, but it would require some 
amendments. 

Bill read a second time. 


PASSENGERS’ BILL—EMIGRANT 
VESSELS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the Second 
Reading of the Passengers’ Bill. 

Mr. HUME considered it absolutely im- 
perative on the House to adopt some such 
measure as this for the prevention, in fu- 
ture, of the sufferings to which emigrants 
to Canada and other countries had hitherto 
been exposed in the crowded and badly- 
arranged emigrant ships. He found that 
during the last emigration season to the 
Canadas, the mortality on the whole num- 
ber of emigrants had amounted to between 
17 and 18 per cent—death in most cases 
being attributable to fever brought on 
while on board ship; and it was a well. 
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known fact that the mass of those who 
were landed were left in a state of utter 
destitution, and that through them the 
seeds of disease were spread through the 
whole colony. The evils which were thus 
occasioned arose entirely from the want 
of proper regulation in the emigrant ships, 
and he was glad that means were now pro- 

sed to be taken to remedy such a state 
of things henceforward. He hoped that 
his right hon. Friend would endeavour to 
simplify legislation on this matter; and if 
he repealed the two Acts which now ex- 
isted, and consolidated their provisions into 
one measure, the publig would be better 
satisfied, and the law would be much more 
intelligible. An improved mode of venti- 
lation in the emigrant vessels was the first 
requisite, and it was recommended by those 
best acquainted with the subject that the 
cook-room should be always fixed on the 
second deck, in order that the passengers 
might have, as they now had not, ready 
access to the hot water, &c. Every pre- 
caution ought to be taken to secure the 
necessary comforts and conveniences to the 
unfortunate people who were driven by 
poverty from our own shores, and com- 
pelled to seek a livelihood in other coun- 
tries; and no vessel ought to be allowed to 
clear from harbour here until it was proved 
on inspection that she was safe, properly 
fitted up, and in her cabin accommodation 
well ventilated. The hon. Member referred 
to letters from the Members of Council at 
Canada, describing the condition of the 
emigrants on arrival out from Ireland last 
year. It was disgraceful to this country 
that she had ever permitted such evils to 
continue unnoticed. We had by our neg- 
leet inflicted serious injury on the inhabi- 
tants of our own colonies in introducing an- 
nually among them fever and disease; and 
ifthe House had any regard to humanity 
or to the sufferings entailed in this way on 
helpless fellow-creatures, it would at once 
take the matter into consideration. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
listened with great satisfaction to his hon. 
Friend, and he entirely agreed with him 
that it was the bounden duty of that 
House and of the Government to apply 
themselves most earnestly to prevent if 
possible a recurrence of the dreadful cala-- 
mities which the system of emigration to 
North America, especially from Ireland, 
Was accompanied by during the last year, 
both to the emigrants themselves and the 
colonists. He thought the colonists would 
have every reason to complain if this 
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country did not take care to prevent a re- 
currence of the scenes of last year, and 
which had the effect of depriving them of 
some of the most valuable lives in the 
community. Lord Elgin, writing on this 
subject, after describing the general pros- 
perity which he (Mr. Labouchere) was 
happy to say prevailed in Canada, pro- 
ceeded to remark, that he was compelled 
to make a considerable deduction from the 
favourable character of the report on ac- 
count of the distress and suffering occa- 
sioned in the province by the emigration of 
the present year; that its disastrous conse- 
quences were felt not only in the large 
towns but even in remote hamlets; that 
the subject had been forced on his atten- 
tion in every part he came to through the 
province; and that he regretted to say he 
found a disposition prevailing, to contrast 
the sufferings experienced by Canada, as a 
province, compared with the immunity en- 
joyed by the States, who were able to take 
care of themselves. He would beg leave 
to remind the shipowners that it was im- 
possible for this country to prevent the 
North American Colonies to take what 
steps they might find necessary to protect 
themselves, if Parliament here neglected 
to adopt measures for saving the colonists 
from a recurrence of such dangers. In 
order to show the necessity of legislating 
on the matter, he need only state the one 
fact, that in former years the average mor- 
tality among emigrants to Canada was not 
more than a half per cent, whereas last 
year it amounted to the frightful rate of 
17 per cent. It was true that that pro- 
portion did not perish in the vessels, but 
they died either on the voyage or in qua- 
rantine, or in the hospitals immediately 
after arriving. Such a state of things de- 
served the most serious consideration of 
Parliament; and he should deeply regret 
if the emigration of the coming season— 
which, he might remark, promised to be 
quite as large from Ireland as it was last 
year—was allowed to go on without the 
House doing what it could to prevent a 
recurrence of evils so shocking to hu- 
manity, and so destructive to all sound 
policy in matters of the kind. He was 
aware that a great cause — perhaps the 
principal cause—of the sufferings of last 
year, was one against which it was impos- 
sible for them to guard by legislation, 
namely, the prevalence of fever in Ireland 
during the last season. The emigrants 
brought the seeds of fever out with them, 
which it was impossible to discover until 
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after the ship had put to sea; but if any 
hon. Gentleman would look to the evidence 
that had been laid on the table of the 
House, he would see that that cause had 
been infinitely aggravated by the course of 
mismanagement which had been pursued, 
and by the want of any proper regulations 
or control in the vessels into which these 
unfortunate creatures entered. In this 
state of things the Colonial Office, and 
more especially the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, had applied themselves seriously 
to consider what alterations in the law had 
been best to recommend for the adoption 
of the House. The result was the Bill 
which he had the honour to submit to the 
House. The main alterations which it 
proposed in the existing law were—In the 
first place it proposed to increase the space 
allotted to the emigrants on board from 
ten feet for each person to twelve feet; but 
even then the British law would be less 
restrictive than the American law, which 
provided that a vessel could carry only one 
for every fourteen feet. Another point on 
which he thought it right to introduce an 
alteration in the law was that which pro- 
vided that a certain quantity of food should 
be carried for each emigrant. The quan- 
tity was by no means sufficient for the sup- 
port of an emigrant during the voyage, as 
it was expected that the emigrants would 
always bring some food for themselves. 
During last year, however, it was found 
that in the unfortunate position of Ireland 
whole crowds threw themselves almost 
without any food into the vessels, relying 
entirely upon what they might get on 
board. This alone was sufficient to ac- 
count for the dreadful state of things that 
had been reported to the House in the 
papers lately presented. One very im- 
portant alteration was proposed to be made 
in this respect : it was that emigrant ships 
to America, like those to Australia, should 
be provided with a sufficient quantity of 
food to sustain the lives of the passengers. 
He came now to the provision which had 
excited the greatest alarm among the par- 
ties interested in emigrant vessels, namely, 
that each ship should carry a respectable 
Government officer to protect the emi- 
grants by seeing that the regulations for 
the voyage were properly enforced, and if 
necessary to complain of the conduct of 
those who had violated them upon the ar- 
rival of the vessel at its destination. Many 
of the emigrants who had arrived bore 
most abundant proof that no care was 
taken on board to observe the law ; they 
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were afraid to make complaints, and he 
feared that whatever laws might be made, 
the emigrants had no redress. The Go. 
vernment officer and superintendent, hoy. 
ever, would attend to these complaints— 
he would attend to the proper ventilation 
of the ship, and provide for decent habits 
of cleanliness and some moral restraint 
among the emigrants—both of which had 
been sadly wanting in some instances that 
had come under his notice. A proposal 
had been strongly urged upon the attention 
of the Government, which was most desery- 
ing of consideration. It was that eve 

emigrant ship should be obliged to take 
out a surgeon. He wished he was in 4 
condition to recommend with confidence 
the House to pass an enactment of this 
kind, for he admitted that not even the 
respectable persons to be appointed super. 
intendents, who would be taken generally 
from the warrant officers in the Navy, 
would be sufficient. His noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies had been most 
anxious to make such a proposal; but, 
after the fullest inquiry, his noble Friend 
and the Emigration Commissioners had 
come to the conclusion that it would not be 
possible to find surgeons for so great a 
numher of emigrant ships as were expect- 
ed to sail this year. With these opinions, 
expressed by competent medical authority, 
the Government had reluctantly abstained 
from proposing that every emigrant ship 
should be obliged to carry a surgeon; but 
he was not without the hope, if the House 
sanctioned the regulation for taking out 
Government superintendents, that that 
would be the means of inducing captains 
to carry surgeons in their vessels in far 
more instances than they did at present. 
It was the intention of the Emigration 
Commissioners and of the Colonial Office, 
in cases where the vessel carried a sur- 
geon, to appoint the surgeon to be the su- 
perintendent, by which the expense would 
be a very slight addition to that borne by 
the captain. The cost of the superinten- 
dents would be made as light as possible 
consistent with the objects of the Bill. It 
would be, as at present proposed, 201. and 
ls. per head, on taking out the emigrants, 
which would have to be defrayed by the 
owners of the vessels; but the Government 
would undertake the charge of bringing 
back the superintendents, which he esti- 
mated at not more than 10/. It was of 
importance that this measure should come 
into operation before the emigration sea 
son commenced; and having that object m 
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view as well as the efficiency of its provi- 
sions, he should propose that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, from which 
he hoped it would be presented to the 
House in a shape which would prevent any 
lengthened discussion on its future stages. 
Before he sat down he would read an ac- 
count of what had actually taken place 
last year on board one of the emigrant 
ships for America—an account contained 
in a private letter, but which the Colonial 
Office thought of so much importance that 
it would be made a public document, and 
presented to the House. The letter was 
written by an Irish gentleman of station 
and family, Mr. Stephen De Vere, brother 
of Sir Aubrey De Vere, who, having occa- 
sion to go to British North America, and 
knowing that some emigrants from his own 
part of Ireland were going out, actuated 
by the most honourable and humane mo- 
tives, determined to go himself in the 
condition of a steerage passenger, that he 
night make himself personally acquainted 
with the condition of the steerage passen- 
gers when crossing the Atlantic. The 
picture drawn by this gentleman of what 
had actually taken place, afforded the 
strongest evidence of the absolute neces- 


sity of some more stringent regulations 
than those which now existed :— 

“No moral restraint is attempted; the voice 
of prayer is never heard; drunkenness, with its 
consequent train of ruffianly debasement, is not 
discouraged, because it is profitable to the cap- 


tain, who traffics in grog. In the ship which 
brought me out from London last April, the pas- 
sengers were found in provisions by the owners, 
according to a contract, and a furnished scale of 
dietary. The meat was of the worst quality. 
The supply of water shipped on board was abun- 
tant; but the quantity served out to the passen- 
gers was so scanty that they were frequently 
obliged to throw overboard their salt provisions, 
and rice (a most important article of their food), 
because they had not water enough both for the 
necessary cooking and the satisfying of their 
raging thirst afterwards. They could only afford 
Water for washing by withdrawing it from all the 
cooking of their food. I have known persons to 
Temain for four days together in their dark close 
berths because they suffered less from hunger, 
though compelled at the same time by want of 
water to heave overboard their salt provisions 
and rice, No cleanliness was enforced, the beds 
never aired, the master during the whole voyage 
hever entered the steerage, and would listen to 
10 complaints; the dietary contracted for was, 
With some exceptions, nominally supplied, though 
atirregular periods, but false measures were used 
(in which the water and several articles of dry 
ood were served), the gallon measure containing 
but three quarts, which fact I proved in Quebec, 
and had the captain fined for. Once or twice a 
week ardent spirits were sold indiscriminately to 
the passengers, producing scenes of unchecked 
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blackguardism beyond description; and lights 
were prohibited, because the ship, with her open 
firegrates upon deck, with lucifer matches and 
lighted pipes used secretly in the sleeping berths, 
was freighted with Government powder for the 
garrison of Quebec. The case of this ship was 
not one of peculiar misconduct; on the contrary, 
I have the strongest reason to know, from infor- 
mation which I have received from very many 
emigrants, well known to me, who came over this 
year in different vessels, that this ship was better 
regulated and more comfortable than many.” 

It was fortunate that the House was able 
to have the testimony of so competent a 
witness as this gentleman. He (Mr. La- 
bouchere) believed what was here said was 
true, and by no means a single instance. 
It showed that any legal provisions, with- 
out a Government officer to see them car- 
ried into effect, would be nugatory and in- 
effective. With regard to the question of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
whether he would take this opportunity to 
consolidate all the Passenger Acts into one, 
he agreed that as a general proposition it 
was desirable that Bills of this kind should 
be compressed into a single statute, rather 
than scattered over three or four. On the 
other hand, as the subject was very press- 
ing, and it was expedient that the law 
should be settled soon, he considered he 
was acting prudently in not undertaking to 
consolidate all the existing Acts. 

Mn. M. J. O'CONNELL was unable to 
understand why this Bill should be hung 
up in Committee, except Select Committees 
were so much in fashion that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers could do nothing without 
them. The value of the measure con- 
sisted in its being carried rapidly, because 
the season for emigration had already be- 
gun. Indeed there had been a winter 
emigration, for since November last 4,000 
persons had emigrated to Canada. He was 
glad the Emigration Commissioners and 
the Board of Trade were attending to this 
matter; but unless the owners of emigrant 
ships could be bound not to oppose it, as 
he believed they would, the Bill would have 
to be discussed in the House, as well as in 
Committee. Indeed, unless Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were not satisfied with their own 
measure, he could not understand what ob- 
ject would be gained by sending it to a 
Select Committee upstairs. The cases 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman proved 
the necessity of strong regulations ; and 
he hoped that no mongrel notions of free 
trade would stop the progress of the Bill. 
He hoped there would be no free trade in 
pestilence, for many emigrant vessels, un- 
derlet as they had been, conveyed double 
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destruction—destruction to those on board, 
and in many instances to those on whose 
shores they landed, some of which were 
not under the sway of the British Crown. 
The ordinary number of deaths was stated 
to be 17 per cent; but he believed it 
would be four or five per cent more if 
the mortality was taken into considera- 
tion that occurred in the colonies them- 
selves. He was glad to see the right 
hon. Gentleman direct his attention to the 
quantity of room to be afforded to each 
emigrant, to the food, and to the superin- 
tendence. With regard to the food there 
was generally a want of variety, which was 
the cause of many diseases on board. He 
approved of the inspection; but unless it 
was strictly enforced, owners and masters 
would set it at nought; and he thought 
the Bill would be improved if it provided 
for a better inspection of the seaworthiness 
of vessels. As to consolidation, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not try it 
yet; let him secure this Bill, and try to 
consolidate about the end of the Session. 

Sir G. GREY admitted the importance 
of the Bill passing as rapidly as possible; 
but its consideration by a Select Committee 
would involve no delay. The object of the 
Select Committee would not be to take 
evidence, and two days would be sufficient 
time for them to consider the measure. It 
was undesirable, however, to pledge the 
Government to meet the views of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, as to the consolida- 
tion of the several Bills on this subject. It 
would be wiser first to pass this measure, 
and then direct attention to consolidation. 
Any other course would create delay, and 
cause matters to remain as they were. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH was in favour 
of consolidating the different Acts, but be- 
lieved a measure of that nature would not 
pass if it were delayed till the end of the 
Session. Neither did he think this Bill 
calculated to check or stint the emigration 
now going on from Ireland; and he hoped 
that shipowners, however stringent the re- 
gulations might be, would consider that 
the loss of one ship was much more caleu- 
lated to deter emigration than those regu- 
lations. With regard to the superinten- 
dence, if the superintendent was not a sur- 
geon he could not see how he would be 
available. How could the superintendent 
be invested with power, if he were not a 
surgeon? Unless he were a man with 
authority his office would have no value, 
and the captain would have him under his 
control the whole voyage. If his right 
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hon. Friend looked at some of the cages 
which had occurred, he would find there 
had been a great deficiency in the number 
of emigration agents at the different ports, 
He hoped, therefore, that the Emigration 
Commissioners would appoint more emi. 
gration agents at the outports, to inspect 
the ships before they started, and to look 
after and provide for the emigrants on their 
arrival. 

CotoneL CONOLLY thought the pm. 
visions of the Bill were as perfect as they 
could be under the circumstances of the 
case; and on the part of his constituents he 
felt bound to thank the right hon. Gentle. 
man for the enactments of the Bill, and for 
the pains which he had taken to see those 
enactments carried out. He also begged 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. V. Smith) 
for his suggestion relative to the indepen- 
dence of the superintendent, which he 
thought well worthy the consideration of 
the Government. He trusted the Bill 
would be cordially received by the poor of 
the country, for whose benefit he was sure 
it was intended. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought the present 
system of emigration was highly discredit- 
able to the Government and to the Legis- 
lature. It had been officially stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
that deaths had occurred in emigrant ships 
to the extent of seventeen per cent. The 
Emigration Commissioners might be justi- 
fied, by the evidence they had received, in 
making the report they had made to the 
House with regard to the difficulty of pro- 
viding surgeons for emigrant ships; but 
this subject had been under the considera- 
tion of the House last year; and he then 
said, that if surgeons were adequately paid, 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
their services. The Emigration Commis- 
sioners, however, had derived their infor- 
mation from some of the most eminent men 
in the profession, who unfortunately knew 
nothing of the subject. He believed that 
no persons could be more efficient as su- 
perintendents of emigrant ships than medi- 
cal practitioners, who were men of good 
education, who were fully aware of the ne- 
cessity of preserving discipline, and who 
were well acquainted with the requisites 
for ensuring the comfort and health of the 
passengers. But was it likely that legally 
qualified members of the medical profes- 
sion could be obtained as surgeons to em 
grant ships for 201. a voyage, with the 
prospect of some 10J., 15/., or 20/., which 
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might be given them by the owners in ad- 
dition to that miserable stipend? The aver- 
age duration of the voyage was six or seven 
weeks; and for a voyage outwards of seven 
weeks, and homewards of seven weeks, the 
surgeon was to receive 201.! Why, it was 
reposterous to suppose that competent 
medical men could be obtained for so paltry 
a pittance. The right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that as the persons who 
chartered emigrant ships did so as a pecu- 
niary speculation, their object was to get 
everything done at the lowest possible cost; 
and he considered that the Government 
ought to step in and to insist that proper 
measures should be taken to insure the 
comfort of the miserable beings who were 
compelled to leave this country to seek a 
subsistence in a foreign land. The Go- 
yernment, however, had not struck at the 
root of the evil; and he was satisfied that 
without placing in every emigrant ship a 
competent medical practitioner, it was im- 

sible to remedy many of those evils 
which had been deplored by the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill. He 
regretted to express his conviction that this 
measure fell far short of what the unfortu- 
nate people of Ireland and the public had 
aright to expect; and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would reconsider the sub- 
ject with a view of ascertaining whether, 
by adopting proper measures, it was not 
possible to obtain a sufficient number of 
competent. medical practitioners. In con- 
nexion with the three medical colleges in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, there were 
not less than 17,000 surgeons, besides li- 
centiates of the various colleges of physi- 
cians of other societies; and he was satis- 
fied that if a proper remuneration was of- 
fered no difficulty would be experienced in 
obtaining the services of duly qualified me- 
dieal men. He wished to state, however, 
that these services were not likely to be 
obtained for such a reward as was offered 
by the Government last year to the medi- 
cal officers of fever hospitals in Ireland. 
Would the House believe that the pay of 
physicians and surgeons, whose duty it was 
to attend persons suffering from typhus 
fever in the fever hospitals of Ireland, had 
been 5s. a day? And what had been the 
mortality among those men ? One in fifteen 
had fallen victims to the discharge of their 
perilous duties; and he hoped if an appeal 
were made to that House by their widows 
and orphans, it would not be made in vain. 

€ was convinced that if a proper induce- 
ment was held out, there would be no diffi- 





culty in obtaining a sufficient number of 
medical men as surgeons of emigrant 
ships. 

Mr. W. BROWN observed, that the 
hon. Member for Kerry had stated that 
the only objection he anticipated to this 
Bill was from the shipowners. Now, he 
must plead guilty to being a shipowner; 
but no one could hail with more satisfac- 
tion than himself the introduction of this 
Bill, for no one could more strongly repro- 
bate the practice which was generally 
adopted with regard to emigrant ships. 
He was only afraid that the clauses of the 
Bill would not be sufficiently stringent to 
prevent the awful sacrifice of human life 
which took place for want of arrangements 
which might easily be carried out in emi- 
grant ships. He considered, however, that 
other matters connected with this subject 
deserved attention; for it was well known 
to every shipowner that the greater part of 
the ships employed in the Quebec trade in 
carrying out emigrants would never return 
with the weight of cargo they brought from 
Quebec, if it were not that the cargo car- 
ried the ship instead of the ship carrying 
the cargo. He thought, therefore, it was 
most advisable that emigrant ships should 
be subjected to proper inspection before 
they sailed. 

Mr. BROTHERTON considered that 
all that could be done ought to be done to 
promote the comfort of emigrants; but 
there was one simple remedy for many of 
the evils that had been alluded to, which 
did not seem to have occurred to any hon. 
Member. He saw no great hardship in 
prohibiting all spirituous liquors from being 
taken on board emigrant ships. If the 
passengers were kept sober he would an- 
swer for it their health would be improved. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wak- 
ley) was always recommending the em- 
ployment of medical men of great talent; 
but his (Mr. Brotherton’s) opinion was, 
that the best physicians they could employ 
were Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doc- 
tor Merriment. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY begged to express his 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Labouchere) for the pains he had taken in 
the preparation of this Bill; but he cer- 
tainly considered that the measure would 
not be altogether effectual in promoting 
the objects the right hon. Gentleman had 
in view; and he thought, therefore, it was 
most advisable that its provisions should 
be discussed in a Committee upstairs. 
There were one or two respects in which 
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he considered that the Bill was suscep- 
tible of improvement; and he might refer 
particularly to one of the last clauses, 
which provided that the measure should 
not apply to the description of passengers 
generally known as cabin passengers. 
He had had the misfortune to be a cabin 
passenger on board a vessel the greater 
part of which was appropriated to emi- 
grants; and he might mention the plan 
which was adopted by the owners to evade 
the provisions of the Acts then in force to 
regulate the conveyance of emigrants. 
The part of the vessel appropriated to 
emigrants was under the main deck; and 
the after part of the ship was separated 
from the fore part by bulkheads of suffi- 
cient thickness to prevent the passage of 
bad air fore and aft. To make room for 
a greater number of passengers the whole 
of these bulkheads were removed, an en- 
tire communication was established through- 
out the vessel, and as many as eight men 
were introduced into one cabin as interme- 
diate passengers. He considered, then, 
that unless very stringent provisions were 
adopted, interested parties would contrive 
to evade the provisions of the Bill; and he 
begged to suggest the propriety of alto- 
gether omitting the clause relating to 
cabin passengers. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be referred to a Committee upstairs. 


SHIPWRECKS ON THE SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 

Mr. ANDERSON called the attention 
of the House to the numerous shipwrecks, 
with the extensive loss of life, which occa- 
sionally occurred off the Shetland Islands, 
and to the great deficiency of coast lights 
on those islands. By an extract from 
Lloyd’s books it appeared that no less than 
fourteen shipwrecks occurred from _be- 
tween the end of December to the 12th of 
February on those islands, the crews of 
seven or eight of which perished altoge- 
ther. There was only one light on the 
islands; at least two other lights were re- 
quired. Why were they not erected? It 
could not be for want of funds, for the 
Board of Northern Lights in Scotland le- 
vied a heavy charge on the shipping of the 
country for the purpose of maintaining 
lights on the coast, and they had a balance 
of upwards of 39,000. in hand. The 
hon. Member expressed a hope that the 
Government would turn their attention to 
this subject, and concluded by moving for 
an abstract account of the amount of 





money levied by the Trinity-house and 
the Board of Northern Lights, Scotland 
for the year 1847. : 

Mr. HUME did not wonder the hon, 
Member should have thought it his duty 
to bring the subject before the House, [t 
was one which deserved the attention of 
the Government. The construction of the 
Board at Trinity-house, and of the Com. 
missioners of Northern Lights in Scotland, 
was most objectionable. The members 
were tradesmen, lawyers, or civilians of 
some other description, with hardly a sai. 
lor amongst them. But the whole system 
of lighting on our coasts, and of light dues 
levied on English and foreign ships, was 
objectionable. The United States never 
made any charge on account of lights, 
while we levied a charge on the ships of 
all nations. He hoped soon to see the 
mercantile navy of this country placed 
upon as respectable a footing as the navy 
of America or any other country. There 
ought to be a national board in England 
as in every other country, and one uniform 
system of lights established in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

The LORD ADVOCATE would not on 
the present occasion say anything as to 
the manner in which the lights on the 
coasts of this country ought to be man- 
aged; neither did he intend to offer any 
opposition to the production of the ae- 
counts asked for by the hon. Gentleman. 
He was quite sure that the Board of Nor- 
thern Lights would stand the test of any 
inquiry which the House might think pro- 
per to institute. They had just finished a 
lighthouse on the highway between England 
and America, at an expense of nearly 
100,0007., and they had expended every 
sixpence which they had in their posses- 
sion. He did not mean to say that if they 
had funds, they should not build light- 
houses; but at this moment all their funds 
were absorbed. The deficiency in their 
funds might be accounted for by the redue- 
tion which they had made in the dues re- 
ceivable from shipping. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o’clock. 
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for the Imposition of the Severest Penalties on 
all Roman Catholic Priests who shall Denounce Persons 
from the Altar.—From Parish of Highworth, for Inquiry 
into the Existing State of Turnpike Trusts.—From Tes- 
sara (Roscommon), against further Concessions to Roman 
Catholics, and against the Law of Mortmain.—From 
Wolverhampton Board of Guardians, for the Enactment 


of Sanatory Measures. 


TIE SLAVE TRADE, 


The Eart of ABERDEEN said: My 
lords, I adverted yesterday to a return 
recently laid on your Lordships’ table, con- 
taining an account of the number of deaths 
which have taken place in, and the state 
of health of, the squadron employed off 
the coast of Africa in the suppression of 
the slave trade during the last few years. 
This return has been moved for, I know 
not with what special object, but at all 
events it contains information which can- 
not but be highly important and interest- 
ing to your Lordships. At the same 
tine, however, before your Lordships can 
form any just opinion of the services of that 
squadron, and of the real character and 
condition of that force, you must have 
other information than that contained in 
the return I have alluded to. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the squadron, 
have been subject to much misapprehen- 
sion in consequence of misrepresentation; 
and it is to remove this misapprehension 
that I have ventured to give notice of 
my intention to bring the matter under 
the consideration of the House. Among 
the various circumstances which have at- 
tended our recent commercial legislation, 
there is nothing which I have witnessed 
with more apprehension and concern than 
the partial change which appears to have 
taken place in the public mind on the 
subject of the abolition of the slave 
trade. I say ‘‘ partial change,’’ because 
I hope and believe that the great ma- 
jority of the people of this country are 
as much disposed as ever to persevere 
in those laudable endeavours which have 
been made for the extinction of that 
odious traffic, and are resolved to adhere 
to that great object on account of which 
this country has hitherto, and justly, ac- 
quired the greatest credit and honour. 
Nevertheless, I hear suggestions made 
which a short time ago would never have 
been entertained or thought of for a 
single moment; and those suggestions are 
of the greater importance because they 
Proceed from quarters which are supposed 
—I know not with what truth—to speak, 
more or less, the sentiments of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—to sympathise with 
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their opinions, and to share their views. 
It is, therefore, of great importance that 
no doubt should prevail on this subject, 
and that we and the country should know 
what are the real intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon this most im- 
portant and interesting subject. Having 
been absent in a distant part of the 
country at the meeting of the present 
Parliament, I had not the advantage of 
hearing my noble Friend, sitting on the 
bench below me (Lord Stanley), on the 
first night of the Session; but he is re- 
ported to have made a declaration on that 
occasion which he will forgive me for saying 
was one that, in my opinion, he could not 
fully have considered. I have acted with 
my noble Friend as a Colleague for several 
years, during which time, with one excep- 
tion—and certainly that was an important 
exception—I am not aware that we en- 
tertained any difference of opinion. Cer- 
tainly, in all matters connected with mea- 
sures for the abolition of the slave trade, 
on which, from the nature of our offices, 
we were necessarily brought into frequent 
and close communication, not a shadow of 
difference ever existed between us. It 
was not, therefore, without some surprise 
that I was informed that my noble Friend 
had declared, that such was the impression 
made on his mind by the accounts of the 
horrors of the middle passage, and so 
deeply did he feel the loss of life attending 
the extertions of our countrymen employed 
off the coast of Africa in the suppression 
of the slave trade, that he would willingly 
see the force so employed recalled. My 
noble Friend is perfectly well aware that 
the horrors of the middle passage have al- 
ways been held out as a great inducement 
to permit the existence of the slave trade; 
and, no doubt, if the trade were permitted, 
the condition of those unhappy beings 
who are the subjects of it would be infi- 
nitely better than at present during the 
passage. Their condition would then be 
improved for the sake of their owners, who 
undoubtedly would treat them with more 
indulgent consideration than they can at 
present, consistently with a regard to the 
security of the slaves; for, as the chances 
of the capture of these slave vessels in- 
crease, precisely in the same proportion 
are the sufferings of these unhappy wretches 
augmented; and as these chances are 
lessened, so are their sufferings dimin- 
ished. The only consolation we ean 
have in executing these measures of sup- 
pression, is to know that the number of the 
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slaves subject to the ordeal of the middle 
passage is greatly diminished, and to hope 
that in no long time we may see a cessa- 
tion of the slave traffic altogether. But 
with respect to the health of our squadron, 
there is no doubt that on this subject the 
greatest exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tions have taken place. Undoubtedly the 
climate and swamps on the coast of Africa 
are injurious to health and life; but with 
due precaution the climate on the coast of 
Africa is not at all more unhealthy than 
any other tropical climate. The return on 
your Lordships’ table shows that the loss 
of life in the squadron has been exagger- 
ated to a degree scarcely credible; and if 
due precautions are taken, the amount of 
deaths occurring is not greater, as I have 
before stated, than might be expected in 
any other tropical climate. Taking the 
year 1847, if the last six months should 
prove not more fatal than the first six 
months (the returns for the latter period 
being the latest received), the loss in the 
squadron in the course of the year would 
be considerably less than two per cent 
for the year. This is not such a loss 
as should make the country abandon ef- 
forts having so important an object in 
view. I may mention that, from the ac- 
count of a vessel employed in this service, 
which has recently arrived in our ports, it 
appears that the health of the squadron off 
the coast of Africa is such as need not 
give rise to uneasiness in any one. The 
noble Earl here read the following ac- 
count, dated the 14th of November, from 
Portsmouth :— 

“The Waterwitch, 8, Commander T. Francis 
Birch, arrived at Spithead yesterday morning 
from the west coast of Africa station, where she 
has been enaged in the suppression of the slave- 
trade, chiefly on the Kabenda station. The squa- 
dron generally were exceedingly healthy. The 
cruisers had been very fortunate in captures in 
the Bight. The Contest had taken two recently 
in those waters. The Waterwitch has been espe- 
cially vigilant in the search and capture of slavers, 
of whom she has taken twelve, and 1,060 slaves 
on board of them. The Waterwitch has been very 
healthy all the time she has been out, only having 
lost one man by sickness on board.” 


The loss of only one man through sickness 
on board during a period of three years, 
can, I think, give rise to no great uneasi- 


ness. Without due precaution being 
taken, a similar loss might occur in the 
Channel; but if such sickness can be pre- 
vented by due precautions, we have a 
right to expect that they will be adopted. 
Therefore, I contend, both from the re- 
turn on your Lordships’ table, and from 
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general information of the state of the 
squadron off the coast of Africa, that there 
is nothing serious to be apprehended on 
the score of unhealthiness of the climate, 
Before the squadron was augmented to tho 
present amount, I applied to officers the 
most experienced, and the best entitled to 
give an opinion to carry weight with the 
Government, for information on the sub. 
ject; and every one of them to a man de. 
clared that, with due precaution, no appre- 
hension need exist with respect to the 
health of the squadron. It is true that an 
unfortunate epidemic occurred on board of 
a single vessel; but it was confined there, 
and did not extend to other ships of the 
squadron; consequently, it could not be 
held that the squadron generally was un- 
healthy because of that single instance of 
an epidemic prevailing in one vessel. Not. 
withstanding all this, it may be said by 
some that the squadron so employed has 
failed in its object—that it has failed to 
diminish the extent of the slave-trade—and 
that we are making great sacrifices to ex- 
tinguish it, but that the attempt is hope- 
less. I venture to say that such is by no 
means the case; that the system has been 
attended with great success; and that per- 
severance in proper measures for a short 
time would see it crowned with complete 
success. I will endeavour to show your 
Lordships in a few words the facts of the 
case. I shall, in the first place, move for 
an account of the captures made during the 
last three years. I am aware that the 
amount of the captures made affords no 
criterion as to the diminution of the num- 
ber of slaves carried to the slave-importing 
countries. It is possible that a large amount 
of captures might be made, whilst an equal 
number of slayers might escape; and that 
thus the slave trade might be carried on, 
and a considerable number of unhappy vie- 
tims carried off to those countries where 
there is a market for them; on the other 
hand, with a very small number of cap- 
tures it may be that there are a still less 
number of escapes. Therefore the positive 
number of captures is no certain test of the 
extent to which the trade is or is not suc- 
cessfully carried on, or of the success at- 
tending the efforts of the force employed 
off the coast of Africa. But there 1s one 
test which is quite infallible, and that 1s 
the state of the slave markets to which these 
slave vessels are directed. If you find that 
no slaves, or a greatly diminished number, 
arrive in those markets, it is perfectly clear 
that the trade is successfully interrupted. 
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I would request your Lordships’ attention 
to an account of a recent state of the slave 
trade. I recollect when, from the other 
side of the House a few years ago, I think 
in 1842, I made a statement, in which I 
certainly indulged in very sanguine hopes 
of the success of our endeavours for the 
suppression of the slave trade. I de- 
seribed the course of our proceedings, and 
augured from them the speedy termination 
of the slave trade. At that time General 
Valdez was Governor General of Cuba. 
He adopted an entirely different course of 
policy from his predecessor, and in the 
short period of his government, instead of 
the average amount of the slaves imported 
being 13,000, he had reduced it to 3,000. 
That was in 1842. Unfortunately General 
Valdez was recalled, and was succeeded by 
General O’Donnell, and in 1843 the im- 

rtation of slaves rose to 8,000, and in 
1844 to 10,000. At the same time Brazil 
alsoincreased its import of slaves. Under 
these circumstances, it appeared to me im- 
possible to trust to the co-operation of Spain 
and Brazil, and that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to make some new attempt to ar- 
rive at the successful suppression of the 
slave trade. Considering this matter, it 


appeared to me that if we could contrive 
to prevent the embarkation of slaves on the 
coast of Africa, we should of course at once 
put an end to the slave trade; and that, as 
slaves did not rise from the sea, the chief 
point to which to direct our attention was 
that coast of Africa from which they were 


all exported. While attending to this 
subject, and endeavouring to see how this 
might be made practicable, a paper was 
put into my hands, the author of which is 
a most distinguished and gallant officer, 
well known to your Lordships and the 
country for the vigour and effect of his 
services on that very coast where the slave 
trade originates. In this paper the plan 
which I had only desired myself, was fully 
detailed and developed in the most clear, 
admirable, and practical manner. The 
paper was prepared by Captain Denman, 
who, learning that I had the same object 
in view, communicated it to me. It was 
submitted to some gallant officers, fully 
competent to form a judgment on the sub- 
ject; and they, after fully discussing the 
plan and its details, all concurred in opinion, 
that on the score of unhealthiness there 
existed no objection to its execution. There 
8, as it appears to me, every reason for 
adopting the plan of that gallant officer— 
every reason why the utmost efforts should 
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be made to stop those communications 
which are so well known to be favourable 
to the prosecution of the slave trade. I 
may just take the liberty to remind your 
Lordships that it was during the year 1844 
that the outlines of this plan were prepared; 
and that it was brought into full activity 
about the beginning of the year 1845. 
On the Ist of January, 1846, the Slave 
Trade Commissioners at the Havannah 
addressed a despatch to me, in which they 
stated that during the preceding year not 
more than six vessels had entered their 
ports, and that the number of slaves which 
they contained did not exceed 1,300. They 
stated that, in former years, many cargoes 
of slaves arrived, but that they had received 
no information during the past year leading 
them to suppose that more than one or two 
had arrived; and they believed that their 
great and constant attention, rendered 
more effective by their residing on the 
spot, would have enabled them to be aware 
of the arrival of any such vessels, if any 
there had been. The nearest approach 
that they could make to an estimate of the 
average number of slaves imported, was 
1,300. This afforded great cause for sat- 
isfaction, for as many as 1,300 had for- 
merly been imported in the course of one 
year; and even during the administration 
of Governor Valdez, the number was not 
lower than 3,000. So much for the opera- 
tion of the squadron on the coast of Africa, 
as we can learn from the effect upon the 
trade with Cuba. The receipt and perusal 
of that despatch afforded me, I venture to 
assure your Lordships, much satisfaction, 
and induced me to entertain very sanguine 
hopes of success. I now come to the next 
year, 1846. On the 7th of October, 1846, 
the Slave Trade Commissioners in the 
Havannah announced that in their monthly 
report they had already stated that no 
ships had arrived with slaves from the coast 
of Africa, nor had they any reason to be- 
lieve that any slavedealer, most of whom 
were known, had entered into any negotia- 
tion for that purpose; the price of negroes 
had therefore risen to an enormous amount, 
and scarcely any purchases of slaves had 
taken place. This despatch brings down 
the history of matters connected with the 
slave trade in that part of the world to the 
end of the month of November, 1846; and 
from that despatch it appears that there 
had not been a single importation of slaves 
into Cuba during the year 1846. The 
Commissioners in their despatch then went 
on to state, that there had been various 
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conjectures afloat on the subject, and at- 
tempts at the renewal of the trade with 
more or less success; but of this no parti- 
cular evidence has, so far as I know, reach- 
ed this country. With respect to Porto 
Rico, it does not appear that any trade is 
carried on; there is, I believe, no reason 
whatever to suppose that any trade is there 
prosecuted; and I think there is also every 
reason to believe that that satisfactory re- 
sult is owing, not only to the vigour with 
which measures of prevention have been 
adopted, but also to the good faith and high- 
ly honourable character of the Governor, 
whose measures were in every respect cal- 
culated to carry out the principles which he 
put forth, and the motives by which he 
professed to be actuated. In the month of 
July, 1846, the Consul stated, that a vessel 
of rather a suspicious appearance had been 
seen, but that, with that one exception, 
the slave trade was suspended; and he 
further stated, that we might rest assured 
of the good faith of the Governor. In 
July, 1846, a communication was received 
by Her Majesty’s Government to the effect 
that the slave trade had now no existence 
in Porto Rico. With respect to the Bra- 
zils, from the statements laid before Par- 


liament, having reference to the year 
1845, it appears that as many as 16,000 
slaves had been imported in the course of 


one year. In this there is an amount of 
misery fearful to contemplate; but a yet 
more lamentable consideration arose out of 
the fact, that between the years 1835 and 
1840 about 100,000 slaves had been im- 
ported. Upon thatstate of the trade even the 
falling-off to 16,000 was an improvement, 
and the other numbers which I have stated 
formed a still further improvement; thus I 
venture to say, that an important advan- 
tage has been gained. Further, I am in- 
clined to believe that of the 16,000 a very 
considerable proportion was from the east 
coast, where the squadron of observation is 
not so efficient as on the west coast. I 
think, my Lords, I have now stated enough 
to show, that during the years 1845 and 
1846, endeavours of the most zealous kind 
were made, attended by most gratifying 
success; but as to what may have been the 
state of things during the past year, it is 
most grievous to think of. Her Majesty’s 
Government, no doubt, are in possession of 
full information as to the state and prac- 
tice of the trade, as well in Cuba as in 
Brazil; and, though I am not in posses- 
sion of any exact information respecting 
those places during the year 1846, I yet 
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cannot avoid giving way to strong appre. 
hensions that the returns respecting that 
year will display very different results from 
those which I have this evening been pre. 
senting for the consideration of the House, 
Independently, however, of the exertions 
made by Great Britain for the suppression 
of the slave trade, there are other cireum. 
stances of a more promising kind that offer 
themselves to our view, and which might 
have led us to hope that if the judicious 
plans of operation which have been pro- 
posed, had been perseveringly carried out, 
we should, by this time, have been ing 
situation to congratulate ourselves upon the 
full success of our endeavours. I repeat, 
that the hopes which we have been able to 
derive of late from the conduct of other 
Powers have been most encouraging. The 
ancient policy of Portugal, with reference 
to the slave trade, has been quite changed, 
and the Portuguese Government have been 
confirmed in that change by the treaties 
of 1842 and 1843. That Government not 
only discouraged the trade, if carried on by 
Portuguese subjects, bué sent out a squa- 
dron to co-operate with ours in repressing 
the trade. It is also a gratifying fact that 
the Portuguese ships of war employed for 
this purpose made ag many as eleven or 
twelve captures of vessels engaged in the 
slave trade; and in this statement I confine 
myself to what occurred before the year 
1846, having no information subsequent to 
that year. I hope we shall be favoured 
with returns upon those points, that we 
may be able to see how far our expecta- 
tions have been justified by the result. 
Thus much, however, I am happy to say, 
that the Admiral in command on that sta- 
tion bears his testimony most fully to the 
good faith as well as the zeal of the Por- 
tuguese officers. The Government of the 
United States also well deserve the thanks 
of every one interested in the cause of jus- 
tice and humanity, for the manner in 
which they have proceeded against this 
evil traffic; they sent out a squadron in 
1845, and captured six vessels engaged in 
the slave trade. They may have since 
that year made several other captures, of 
which, however, if there be any such, we 
have not received any correct returns. In 
addition to this I may state, that within 
the last few years the manner in which the 
French Government have co-operated with 
the enemies of the slave trade, is entitled to 
the highest approbation. This is a most 
important advantage. For many years 
the French Government did little more 
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than denounce in strong language the 
horrors of the slave trade; but this was 
nothing more than mere words. Now, 
however, they have sent out a squadron to 
co-operate with us; and that I consider 
to have been a most valuable and impor- 
tant change—a change much more advan- 
tageous than a continued exercise on the 

of England of the right of search—a 
right, the exercise of which, under such 
circumstances, necessarily led to much dis- 
agreement, and to the discussion of ques- 
tions most serious in their consequences. 
All your Lordships are well aware that 
we have no squadron on the coast of Africa 
sufficient for the suppression of the slave 
trade—our squadron was well known not 
to be sufficiently numerous. At first view 
it would seem that, in giving up the right 
of search, which had been so highly va- 
Ined, we obtained no adequate return— 
that we got nothing in its place; the truth 
is, however, that the example of two great 
countries co-operating for such a purpose is 
amatter of the very highest importance. 
What those Powers did, consisted not of 
mere empty admonitions, but was a prac- 
tical proceeding, directly tending to secure 
the object in view; nor was it attended 
with any condition injurious to the means 
necessary for a suppression of the slave 
trade. It formed a very valuable part of 
the French convention, and one well wor- 
thy the attention of Parliament, that it 
operated to the discouragement of slave 
factories on the coast. With difficulty 
have the provisions of that treaty been 
carried out; and if it had not been for the 
most active co-operation between the 
French and the English, those barracoons 
could not have been destroyed. Another 
advantage, also, of the treaty is this, that 
for all purposes connected with the sup- 
pression of the slave trade we required the 
cordial co-operation of a French force; and 
the whole of the force employed was thus 
enabled, under the joint instructions of the 
English and the French authorities, to ac- 
complish objects which otherwise would be 
beyond their power; and it was practicable 
to de this in several places at once. In 
Senegal, for example, the French were en- 
abled to maintain a black corps, in which 
they justly placed the fullest confidence, 
and which were able to execute any mea- 
sures which the French and English au- 
thorities might think it expedient to direct. 
I confess that I am in some respects a 
little disappointed that results have not 
been produced in this quarter, which, from 





our experience in other places, we had 
reason to expect. I imagined that in every 
case instructions would have been issued for 
joint operations ; but I venture to believe 
that eventually that hope will be realised. 
I hope also we may be informed as to what 
the French squadron has done recently 
upon the coasts of Africa. Before I con- 
clude I must be permitted to say, that nei- 
ther our intentions nor our measures have 
had fair play. At one time stimulus and 
encouragement have been applied ; at an- 
other a totally opposite course has been in 
favour. I well remember the irrational 
views taken of this subject when the nego- 
tiations respecting the Treaty of Paris 
were going forward. I well remember 
Prince Talleyrand saying, with reference 
to this country, ‘I fully believe that you 
wish to get rid of the slave trade; I give 
you entire credit for sincerity; but I do 
not believe that there is another man in 
France who considers you to be sincere.” 
Looking, then, at the state of our mea- 
sures, our means and appliances for the 
suppression of the slave trade, next to our 
adoption of a course of policy tending di- 
rectly to encourage it, and now to our pro- 
posal to withdraw our squadron altogether, 
must not any man say, either that we are 
the most egregious hypocrites, or that, if 
sincere, we must be mad? I recollect the 
obligations which we entered into by that 
treaty, and I know it may be proposed to 
us to withdraw our squadron; but I do not 
envy the British Minister who may be en- 
gaged in such a negotiation. It is quite 
true that the French Government may ex- 
onerate us from our engagements ; they 
may say to us, ‘‘ You who have put your 
hand to this work—you may withdraw if 
you will;”’ but this all the world will say, 
that by so drawing back you admit that 
you have given up all attempt or hope for 
the future abolition of the slave trade. 
You will thus, after years of exertion— 
after almost endless labours in the cause 
—labours which do honour to this country 
—you will thus, after yielding to the de- 
mands of your true interests — after obey- 
ing the dictates of humanity and justice— 
you will have your name mentioned with 
disgrace and shame— 
“ On all sides, from innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn.” 

But I still hope that the country will not 
abandon that honourable course of policy 
in which for many years we have been 
with varying success engaged. The noble 
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Earl concluded by moving -for a return of 
all slave vessels captured by the ships of 
Her Majesty’s Navy during the years 
1845, 1846, and 1847; also of those cap- 
tured by the ships of the Portuguese, 
French, and American squadrons in the 
years 1845 and 1846. 

The Ear. of AUCKLAND had no ob- 
jection to the returns as far as regarded 
the cruisers employed in Her Majesty’s 
service; but he doubted whether he could 
obtain those of the Portuguese and United 
States. With regard to the French squa- 
dron, he hoped to be able to give the num- 
ber of the captures also; but he could not 
positively promise. The noble Earl then 
read a letter from the Commander-in-chief 
of Her Majesty’s squadron on the west 
coast of Africa, praising in the highest 
terms the general arrangements of those 
officers in command on that coast, as well 
for the efficiency of their arrangements for 
the suppression of the slave trade, as for 
the measures they had adopted for se- 
curing the health of those employed under 
them. The letter stated that the writer 
would, he had no doubt, be able at the 
proper time to report fewer cases of death, 
less of illness, and a greater number of 


captures this year, than at any former pe- 
riod. The expeditions up the rivers he 


considered most useful. Much had been 
said of the unhealthiness of the African 
station ; but the sea on the coast of Africa 
was not more unhealthy than the sea on 
any other coast within the tropics. The 
mortality on board Her Majesty’s squad- 
ron on that coast was, in 1845, equal to 
5 per cent; but in 1847, it was reduced to 
2 per cent ; while the number of invalids, 
which in 1846 was equal to 10 per cent, in 
1847 was only equal to 5 per cent. In 
addition to this, ships were now allowed to 
remain on the station only for two years. 
He (the Earl of Auckland) could further 
say, that Admiral Sir Charles Hotham 
was most indefatigable in his exertions to 
promote the health of those who served 
under him, as well as to suppress the trade 
in slaves. It would, in his opinion, be the 
infliction of a cruel injury upon those native 
States which had joined this country in 
treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and who now began to taste the ad- 
vantages of regular commerce, if, by the 
withdrawal of our fleet from the coast, 
they were plunged into civil war with their 
neighbours, which would infallibly be the 
case, as well as their relapse into the old 
system of slavery. He did not feel called 
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upon to make any further remarks 
the observations of the noble Earl, 

Lorp STANLEY would not haye of. 
fered a single observation had it not been 
for a misapprehension into which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) had fallen 
with respect to what he (Lord Stanley) 
had stated on a former occasion. He re. 
membered, with satisfaction, that during 
the time he held office along with the 
noble Earl, there was no subject on which 
they felt more concurrence than in the 
measures taken for the prevention of the 
slave trade. He was a Member of the 
Government at the time the convention 
with France was concluded; he was 
party to sending a naval force to the 
coast of Africa; and nothing would be 
more inconsistent in him, after having 
been a party to such a measure, than to 
have used the language the noble Earl 
had supposed him to have held—language 
condemning the employment of a naval 
squadron on the coast of Africa. The 
opinion he expressed on the occasion al- 
luded to, was the same as that held by the 
noble Earl, however less plainly stated 
than in the observations of his noble 
Friend. He was not aware that the noble 
Earl intended to advert to anything that 
had fallen from him (Lord Stanley); but, 
since he had done so, he had referred toa 
record of what passed in their Lordships’ 
House, and, though not strictly regular, he 
might advert to it for the sake of explana. 
tion. In the debate on the Address in 
the last Session of Parliament, he adverted 
to the change of policy in the sugar duties, 
deprecating that change as much as he 
did at the present moment, as calculated 
to encourage the slave trade to an extent 
greater than all the damage the successes 
of a squadron on the African coast could 
do to it; he returned also to an important 
treaty —important since it was mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s Speech—that had been 
concluded with the Republic of the Ecua- 
dor, for the suppression of the slave trade; 
and, in doing so, he said— 

“ He hoped this important paper would speedily 
be laid before Parliament, to enable them to judge 
of this subject—to let them see what was the na- 
val force of that republic, and what were the 
stipulations which had been agreed to for keeping 
a naval force on the coast of Africa. Before lear- 
ing this subject, he begged to warn the Govern 
ment to take care that while they were suppress 
ing the slave trade with the right hand, they were 
not encouraging it with the left. He did not 
hesitate to say that their past legislation had 
given a stimulus to the slave trade — had m- 
creased the labour and exertions of the slave, 
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well as raised his price ; and, if he had to choose 
between the two alternatives —the abolition of 
the protective duty or the withdrawal of the 
uadron from the African coast, with its heavy 
expense and loss of life, and its aggravations of 
the evil it vainly endeavoured to put down, he be- 
lieved he should choose the latter alternative, as 
the more innocent and less ruinous of the two.” 
What he meant to state was, that how- 
ever great the exertions of the squadron 
had been in 1845 and 1846, yet their un- 
fortunate legislation towards the end of 
1846 had given such a stimulus and en- 
couragement to the slave trade, that it 
more than neutralised the efforts of the 
naval force ; and that, if he had to choose 
the most effective means of putting an end 
to this traffic, and was compelled to choose 
one of these means, and one only, he should 
prefer—as one more innocent, far less de- 
structive, and far more effftient—retaining 
the differential duty on slave-grown sugar, 
and withdrawing the naval squadron. The 
returns from Cuba showed that in 1845, 
and up to October, 1846, there was a de- 
erease and rapid diminution in the impor- 
tation of slaves ; but after that period, in 
consequence of a policy which the noble 
Earl justly described as inconsistent, nay, 
as irrational and insane, he feared a great 
increase would be shown in the import of 


negroes to the Havannah, notwithstanding 
the vigilance and exertions of the naval 


force on the coast of Africa. He concur- 
red with the noble Earl in not thinking 
the number of captures a proof of the suc- 
cess of the preventive squadron; on the 
contrary, he had stated that the diminished 
captures in 1845 and 1846 indicated a de- 
cline in the trade, rather than a relaxation 
in the activity of the naval force. The 
statement of the increased attention paid 
to the health of the crews, and its result, 
was very gratifying ; but the increased 
number of captures alluded to was no test 
of the increased efficiency of the squadron; 
it rather proved that the trade was again 
on the increase: the traffic revived, and 
the captures increased in the same propor- 
tion, He was still further confirmed in 
this opinion by the fact, that though in 
the sixteen months previous to the altera- 
tion in the sugar duties there were several 
captures, yet they were almost all empty 
vessels which were prevented from going 
in to fetch cargoes; and there was a com- 
plaint among the West Indian proprietors 
that so few captured Africans were landed 
to recruit the number of labourers. But 
since 1846 the number captured by the 
ctulsers amounted to 5,000: a real proof 
that the trade was largely on the increase. 
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This increase was subsequent to, and he 
might say in consequence of, the change 
in their policy adopted in 1846. 

The Bishop of EXETER wished to be 
allowed to say a few words on this inter- 
esting question. If it was the settled 
policy of this country to encourage the 
production of slave-grown sugar, he hoped 
they would decide on the removal of all 
difficulties in the way of importing slaves 
from Africa; for it was perfectly clear that 
the difficulties thrown in the way of that 
importation only caused increased suffering 
to those actually imported. The more 
vigilant and successful the squadron on 
the coast, the greater was the pressure on 
the unhappy creatures embarked in the 
slavers. If, then, they were to encourage 
the growth of slave sugar, they could not 
do better than at once give every help to 
the importation of slaves. 

Eart GREY thought the subject too 
important to be fully discussed on the 
present occasion. But he would totally 
deny that it had been the policy of the 
Government to encourage slave-grown su- 
gar. Its policy had been that which every 
day’s experience convinced him was a sound 
one—namely, the relieving their own colo- 
nies from the encumbrance of a fancied 
protection, and placing the trade in sugar 
on the same basis of freedom as that on 
which every great and flourishing trade 
was placed. He was convinced that in the 
end, and at no distant period, that would 
prove to be a wise policy for the sugar- 
producing colonies; but to say they encour- 
aged slave-grown sugar was utterly with- 
out foundation. What they maintained 
was, that if sugar, not the growth of their 
own colonies, was admitted into consump- 
tion at all, it was utterly impossible to ex- 
clude that which was slave-grown. The 
measure of 1844, which admitted foreign 
sugar, but confined the consumption to 
what was free-grown, had practically the 
same influence on the trade of Cuba as if 
the sugar of Cuba had been openly admit- 
ted. Sir R. Peel himself, in the House 
of Commons, stated that his expectations 
as to the amount of free-grown sugar that 
would be imported into this country, had 
been disappointed by the fact of their hav- 
ing been a short crop in Cuba. But more 
than this, those who introduced the mea- 
sure were themselves on the point of being 
compelled, in the face of commercial trea- 
ties, to admit the importation of slave- 
grown sugar; and they only excluded the 
slave-grown sugar of Cuba by descending 
to a species of diplomacy which was the 
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only specimen of the kind in English his- 
tory—the only case in which an English 
Minister negotiated in the spirit of a petti- 
fogging attorney—refusing to fulfil the ob- 
ligations of a solemn contract on pleas 
really so shallow and fallacious, that in 
private life they would not have a very 
high opinion of a gentleman who endea- 
voured by such pleas to avoid engagements 
between man and man. As he had stated 
before, this was too extensive a subject to 
be discussed on this occassion. If they 
really believed their policy calculated to 
encourage slavery and the slave trade, let 
them bring the question to a fair issue. 
But he could never for a moment believe 
that a British House of Lords would have 
passed a measure which they believed 
would encourage the slave trade. If they 
were now convinced they were wrong—if 
they thought the measure then adopted 
founded in error—let the question be fairly 
brought before them, and they could pro- 
nounce their conviction that they had com- 
mitted such an error. But till they had 


done that, he, for one, would not sit in 
that House and listen to assertions that it 
was the policy of the Government to en- 
courage slave-grown sugar, and, therefore, 


they had better at once give every facility 
to the importation of slaves from Africa. 
Lorp DENMAN was not sure that his 
noble Friend had perfectly understood the 
right rev. Prelate; but if the policy of the 
Government in encouraging slave-grown 
sugar must have the effect of greatly pro- 
moting the slave trade, he quite agreed 
that the question of withdrawing the squa- 
dron might require a renewed considera- 
tion. At the same time, he denied that 
those preventive means had increased the 
sufferings of the negro to so great an ex- 
tent as the right rev. Prelate and the 
noble Lord supposed. The torture and 
misery had always been extreme, and 
must continue as long as the accursed 
traffic was allowed to exist. He was old 
enough to remember, when a Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons lim- 
iting the number of slaves that should be 
shipped on board vessels of a certain size 
and tonnage, that that Bill was vigorously 
resisted. The very discussion by Parlia- 
ment whether a wretched captive was to 
have an inch more orless to lie down in, was 
treated as an interference with the rights 
of private property, and an invasion of the 
principles of free trade, as they were un- 
derstood at that time. The first principles 
of trade compelled the adoption of the 
cheapest means for carrying it on. He 
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would appeal on this point to the noble 
Lord opposite— [Lord Asnevrron ey. 
pressed his assent]—and thus the cargo of 
human beings must be packed in the fetid 
hold without regard to their health or com. 
fort, or to anything but the profit of the 
slavetrader; if the trade continued at all, 
the competition itself would compel over. 
crowding. It was with the utmost satis. 
faction he had heard the clear and 
masterly statement of the noble Karl 
opposite (the Earl of Aberdeen). The 
country was infinitely indebted to him for 
the attention he had paid to the repres. 
sion of the traffic; but he thought it would 
be still more indebted to him for the speech 
of that evening, if it induced them to re. 
consider the principle of their recent po. 
licy, and inquire whether its inevitable ten. 
dency was not to benefit the slavedealer, 
and perpetuate a traffic they must all ab. 
hor, and which he knew his noble Friends 
near him abhorred as much as he did, 
They would never have proposed any mea- 
sure which they were not convinced would 
rather discourage the slave trade than pro- 
mote it. But now, after a year’s expe- 
rience, that tendency which was previously 
discovered and exposed in argument, had 
been more glaringly demonstrated by the 
fact—by the stimulus applied to this ab- 
horred iniquity—the sudden start into pros- 
perity of the slave-cultivated colonies, and 
the hopeless depression of our own. Publie 
opinion on this subject appeared to him to 
have undergone a lamentable and disgrace- 
ful change; in works issued from the press 
he could not find a single argument that 
did not bear tokens of alliance with the 
slavedealer, founding his unhallowed pros- 
perity on the perpetual degradation and 
oppression of the unfortunate negro race. 
But he was told that this measure of 1846 
was discussed and agreed to with such sin- 
gular deliberation and care, that “a Bri- 
tish House of Lords ” (such was his noble 
Friend’s expression) could not now take a 
different line of conduct without culpable 
inconsistency. He must say, as a witness, 
that the passing of that measure deserved 
a completely opposite description. The dis- 
cussion, on the contrary, had been hurried 
on in a manner wholly unprecedented. 
The Bill had been brought from the House 
of Commons on Saturday, the 9th of 
March. In the ordinary course of things 
its principles would have been debated on 
the Motion for its second reading towards 
the close of the ensuing week. He had 
himself expected a summons to attend at 


that period; but he was suddenly called by 
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three urgent messengers, and came up in 
feeble health, perfectly incompetent to do 
justice to his own sentiments on the most 
interesting of all subjects. This was 
little; but the debate was fixed for the 
frst reading instead of the second, and 
the first was fixed for Monday the 11th. 
Dates were very material; the 12th of 
August was devoted to other arrangements. 
Noble Lords were already absent on their 
annual expedition against the grouse. [Earl 
Grey intimated that the postponement was 
at the request of the noble Lords opposite. | 
That was immaterial for his statement, 
which was, that the Bill had not been at 
all considered by the majority of the House 
of Lords; many of whom, he personally 
knew, were not aware that the Bill was in 
progress, while the minority, compelled by 
their offices to be on the spot, had passed 
the measure. It was, therefore, perfectly 
open to that House to enter upon a dis- 
cussion, which really had not been sub- 
nitted to them. Even the Bishop of Ox- 
ford had been left in ignorance of the pre- 
mature discussion; and he could not but re- 
gret that the noble Earl (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) had been at a distance at that time; 
he believed the speech which he had just 
made would then have produced a great 
impression on the House, and might have 
insured the rejection of the Bill. He (Lord 
Denman) rejoiced, however, that the returns 
had been moved for; and he was glad that 
aCommittee had been appointed in the other 
House that would enter into the inquiry 
with those full means of information which 
must remove the sordid prejudices indus- 
triously propagated. On the subject of the 
slave trade, he wished to say a few words 
more, It was often supposed that we were 
doing something very improper, and inter- 
fering with the just rights of other nations, 
when we aimed at a forcible suppression of 
that traffic. It was not so. England had 
relinquished the slave trade because she 
considered it an enormous crime; he, for 
his own part, was anxious to record his 
his opinion, that it was no less than the 
crime of piracy in its most aggravated form 
—an opinion formed on the fullest consider- 
ation, and now avowed with perfect confi- 
dence in its correctness. Lawyers had 
hardly turned their minds to this subject; 
ut he was sure that if his noble Friend on 
the Woolsack, and his noble Friend below 
him (Lord Campbell), examined the sub- 
ject, they would agree with him that the 
slave trade carried on without the authority 
of any State, and in contravention of the 





laws of that State to which the slave trader 
belonged, was, ipso facto, piracy. It was 
true that, in a particular case, Lord Stowell 
had given a different opinion ; but it was 
met by the high authority of Sir W. 
Grant, and could not alter the nature of 
things. Lord Stowell had promulgated 
his notions in a case which did not require 
them, and they would not stand the test of 
reason. The fact was remarkable, that in the 
year 1817, the very year when his doctrine 
was laid down, we had equipped our squa- 
dron on the coast of Africa to suppress the 
trade. In that same year England had en- 
tered into her treaty with the Emperor of 
Brazil, by which the slave trade of Brazil 
was tolerated till a final arrangement of 
the matter; but in 1820 it was finally ar- 
ranged by a mutual declaration between 
those two Powers, that, slavetrading should 
be ‘deemed and treated as piracy.” 
Such a declaration was necessary on the 
part of those who had so long recognised 
it as a legitimate commerce; but it was 
made because it was true, and both par- 
ties agreed to call it by its right name. 
When in 1823 an offer was made by the 
United States of America to declare the 
slave trade piracy by the law of nations, 
it was a great misfortune that Mr. Canning 
did not see the advantage of agreeing to 
this proposal; for though the declaration 
of two countries could not bind all, nor 
make a particular crime piracy by the law 
of nations—if in its own nature it was not 
so—still it would have been binding on the 
subjects of each. If that proposal had 
been accepted, he (Lord Denman) believed 
that the slave trade would not now exist. 
But there was a still more important testi- 
mony—the declaration of the Parliament 
of England. In 1824 that Act received 
the Royal Assent which proclaimed this 
truth to the world, and denounced all who 
took part in the most atrocious of crimes 
—the seizure and sale of their fellow-crea- 
tures—as ‘‘ pirates, robbers, and felons.”’ 
Did it declare them such, because they 
did not deserve that character? No; but 
because it was their only true designation. 
We need not then encumber our proceed- 
ings with any scruples about their lawful- 
ness, but proceed to inquire to what ex- 
tent they had been effectual for their pur- 
pose. The noble Karl (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) had furnished some important infor- 
mation on this subject, and the disclosures 
likely to be brought out before the Com- 
mittees alluded to, would doubtless be of 
the greatest value. The treatment of the 
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efforts of our squadron as a mere failure, 
was purely absurd. Many piratical ad- 
venturers were baffled every year by that 
squadron; and many thousands of our fel- 
low-men rescued from the pirate, instructed 
in the lessons of the gospel, and established 
as the members of a freecommunity. In fact, 
some of those who affected to lament its 
want of success, were only annoyed that it 
had succeeded too well, and decried the 
employment of our cruisers, because it had 
disappointed the schemes of the slavetra- 
ders in Cuba and Brazil, and their allies 
in other countries. If a feeling of despair 
could be produced in this country as to the 
possibility of suppressing that hateful out- 
rage on humanity, the aim of the slave- 
trader was attained, the growth of his trade 
would be unbounded, and the attempt to ex- 
clude our own countrymen from a share of 
its large but exaggerated profits, would ap- 
pear a childish inconsistency, an invasion 
of the principles of free trade. For this 


reason he thought it his duty to state his 
decided opinion on the nature and charac- 
ter of slavetrading: the more so, because 
he had recently seen the claim of an owner 
of human beings, made slaves for the pur- 
pose of trade, recognised for the first time 


in an English court of justice. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, as far as he 
understood, the proposal made to Mr. Can- 
ning through Mr. Rush was, that the 
United States and the British Government 
should declare the slave trade to be piracy 
by the law of nations, only as far as their 
own subjects were concerned. The noble 
and Jearned Lord (Lord Denman) seemed 
to think that, as the Act of 1846 was 
passed, the mischief was done, and, unless 
the Act was repealed, the evil was beyond 
aremedy. He, indeed, thought it would 
be too late, and that, as our colonies could 
not carry on the sugar cultivation at a loss, 
the cultivation of sugar in our colonies 
would cease, unless that Act were repealed. 
It was very well for the noble Earl the 
Secretary for the Colonies to argue that 
this would not be the consequence of the 
measure; but he maintained that they had 
passed an Act which must have that ef- 
fect. If the produce of slaveholding coun- 
tries was received here under circumstances 
which gave it a preference in our market, 
it must have an immediate tendency to de- 
press our own colonies, and to give an ad- 
ditional incentive to the slave trade. Whe- 
ther this last result happened or not, if 
their Lordships entered into an inquiry into 
the subject, they would find that our colo- 
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nies could not maintain a competition with 
slaveholding countries. It was a strange 
policy, after the millions this country had 
laid out in endeavouring to suppress the 
slave trade, and the sums still annually 
expended by it, that we should now give 
encouragement to the produce of slave. 
holding countries—checking the slave trade 
on the one hand, and promoting it on the 
other. 

Lorp DENMAN said, a declaration 
from Great Britain and the United States 
that the slave trade was piracy, as far as 
regarded their own subjects, would have so 
stigmatised the trade in all parts of the 
world. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN, with refer. 
ence to the term “ pettifogging’”’ which the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) had applied to the 
interpretation put upon the treaty, observed 
that he was as incapable as the noble Earl 
of being guilty of anything that could be 
called ‘‘ pettifogging.’’ He had considered 
the subject with much care, and had been 
satisfied in his own conscience, and after 
mature consideration he was still convin. 
ced, that the interpretation put upon the 
treaty by Her Majesty’s Government was 
perfectly correct. 

Eart GREY was understood to say, 
that he retained the opinion he had ex- 
pressed, though he disclaimed any inten- 
tion of using the term “ pettifogging” in 
an offensive sense. 

The Eart of HARROWBY made some 
observations which were quite inaudible. 

Returns ordered. 

House adjourned. 
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EXPENDITURE OF THE COUNTRY, 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in the first place I have to 
express my thanks to the hon Gentleman 
(Mr. Sharman Crawford) who had a Mo- 
tion on the Paper for leave to bring m4 
Bill to extend the powers for hiring land 
for the use of poorhouses in Ireland, am 
who had given way, not only on my own 
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but on the part of the House, for 
iving me this opportunity of bringing for- 
yard the Motion of which I have given no- 
tice; a Motion which I certainly do not 
make for my own gratification, but one 
which I could not have submitted to the 
House at this early period of the evening, 
but for the kind manner in which the hon. 
Gentleman has given way. I must also 
express my thanks to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Gateshead, and to the hon. 
Member for Cork, for the consideration of 
the convenience of the Government and of 
the House, which they have shown by allow- 
ing my Motion precedence. I will now state 
thegrounds on which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it desirable to move for the ap- 
pointment of two Committees : one to in- 
quire into the expenditure of the Navy, 
Army, and Ordnance; the other to inquire 
into the expenditure of the Miscellaneous 
Services; and I think I shall best consult 
the convenience and the wishes of the 
House by prefacing my Motion for the 
appointment of both Committees by only 
me speech. It is perfectly well known to 


hon. Gentlemen, that it has been customary 
from time to time to appoint Committees 
to inquire into the income and expendi- 


ture of the country; sometimes into both, 
sometimes only into one of them. It 
wasa matter of consideration to the Go- 
venment a short time after its acces- 
sion to office, whether it would not be de- 
sirable to appoint a Committee to inves- 
tigate the general expenditure of the coun- 
try. I confess, when I sat on the benches 
opposite, I saw, not without great uneasi- 
ness, the increase which had taken place 
in the expenditure of the country; and I 
thought, with the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, that it was a subject which fairly de- 
manded inquiry on the part of the House. 
The hon. Member stated, as I state now, 
that the expenditure in those branches 
of the public service which relate to the 
Navy, the Army, and the Ordnance, had 
increased from 11,730,0002. in 1835, to 
17,340,0007. in 1847. The increase of 
the Army has been very small. [An Hon. 
Mexzer: What of the Miscellaneous Ex- 
eS '] What I propose now to the 

ouse 1s to appoint two Committees : one 
to inquire into the expenditure of the 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance; the other into 
the Miscellaneous Expenditure of the coun- 
try, They stand in a different order on 
the list of notices of Motions; but I put 
them in the order of what I conceive to be 
their relative importance, that is to say, I 
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consider that an expenditure of 17,340,0002. 
is of greater importance, as a subject for 
consideration, than an expenditure of 
3,782,000/. I began, therefore, by say- 
ing that the expenditure for the Navy, 
Army, and Ordnance, had increased from 
11,730,000/. in 1835, to 17,340,0001. in 
1847. The increase in the expenditure 
for the Army is inconsiderable; the in- 
erease in the expenditure for the Navy 
reaches to 3,500,000/.; and the expendi- 
ture for the Ordnance is now more than 
double the amount which it was in 1835. 
I think that this forms a very fitting sub- 
ject for inquiry; but at the same time I 
am not prepared to say that this expendi- 
ture was not perfectly justified by the cir- 
cumstances which called for it, and in fact 
it has received the sanction of Parliament 
in different Sessions. No objection has been 
taken by Parliament to the increase which 
was from time to time proposed in the ex- 
penditure; and, more than that, a very con- 
siderable portion of the expenditure has 
been pressed on the Government by the 
general wish of the House. I remember 
perfectly well that during the four years in 
which I filled the situation of Secretary to 
the Admiralty, I constantly had to defend 
that Board against the charge of not hay- 
ing spent enough, and of not providing suf- 
ficiently for the defence of the country. 
That the House will readily recollect was 
the case; and, generally speaking, these 
recommendations to increase the expendi- 
ture came either from independent Mem- 
bers of the House, or from officers of the 
two services. I do not think, therefore, 
that either the late or the present Govern- 
ment are so much responsible for this in- 
creased expenditure, as the representatives 
of the people. But J do not think that on 
this account there is no reason for inquiry, 
and I am ready to allow that the most con- 
venient mode is to appoint a Committee of 
this House. I may state to the House 
that almost immediately after the acces- 
sion of the present Government to office, 
my noble Friend intimated his intention to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
Miscellaneous Expenditure of the country. 
That was at the end of the Session of 1846, 
and my noble Friend repeated the same as- 
surance in the course of last Session; but 
as a new Parliament was about to assemble, 
it was thought more convenient to postpone 
the appointment till the present Session. 
Subsequently to that intimation by my no- 
ble Friend, the hon. Member for Montrose 
suggested that it would be more expedient 
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to appoint, not a Finance Committee, but a 
Committee to inquire into the whole sub- 
ject of the expenditure of the country. 
The Government, however, thought that 
an inquiry so extensive would be apt to 
lead to no useful result. A very wide field 
of inquiry would have been committed to 
their charge, and, as far as I can remem- 
ber, one which has never yet been execut- 
ed by a single Committee. In 1817 and in 
1828, the reference of so wide a subject to 
one Committee was objected to—and on the 
latter occasion by the hon. Member for 
Montrose himself—on the ground that it 
would be more convenient to conduct in- 
quiries of this kind separately, and to di- 
vide the expenditure into different branches. 
But although this course was taken by the 
hon. Member on a former occasion, he has 
now suggested a much wider field for in- 
quiry. He has suggested that there should 
be a general revision of our whole system of 
taxation; but we think, if we are to hope 
for a practical and early conclusion of the 
inquiry, that it will be far better to confine 
our investigations to one branch of the 
subject. The Government, then—not en- 
tertaining, as I have said, any objection 
whatever to this kind of inquiry, but, on 
the contrary, thinking that an inquiry into 
our expenditure is desirable, nevertheless, 
at the beginning of the Session, consider- 
ing how many important Committees must 
be appointed—such as the Committee on 
Commercial Distress, the West India Com- 
mittee, and others—thought that it might be 
better to postpone any inquiry into our naval 
and military expenditure for the present, 
inasmuch as a great number of those Gen- 
tlemen who were of the greatest experience 
and standing in the House, would necessarily 
be engaged upon other Committees. It is 
certainly not without some fear of this kind 
that the Government have now determined 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into this 
subject; but after the misapprehension 
which has so extensively prevailed, we 
think it better to run the risk of this in- 
convenience, than that we should appear 
to decline any investigation into the rea- 
sons for this expenditure. We have no 
wish in doing so to shrink from that re- 
sponsibility which attaches to all Govern- 
ments. It is their duty to submit to Par- 
liament the amount of establishments which 
they consider necessary. 
shrunk from that duty, and have submit- 
ted to the House the various estimates of 
the sums which in our opinion are re- 
quired for the Navy, Army, and Ordnance. 
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So far, therefore, the Government hare 
performed their duty on that subject. But 
although.the Government felt the objection 
which I have stated to the appointment of 
a general Finance Committee, they have 
thought it desirable that these estimates 
should be submitted to a Select Committee 
of the House. I think it desirable that 
they should inquire how far the increased 
expenditure even of our military establish. 
ments is in reality owing to increased es. 
tablishments, and how far the increase has 
been occasioned by our efforts to improve 
the condition of our soldiers and sailors in 
actual service. There is a considerable in. 
crease in the expenditure arising from in. 
creased pay to petty officers, and in various 
other ways. I mentioned the other day, as 
an instance of this, the abolition of pound. 
age on pensions, and the increased rates 
of pay to various classes in the Navy, 
making an increase on the average of 21. 
a man on the whole number of men voted. 
An objection has also been raised in this 
House with reference to the distribu 
tion of the forces; and hon. Gentlemen 
have said that a different distribution would 
have made them as available for the de. 
fence of the country as they can be made 
by the arrangements proposed by the Go- 
vernment. This may be a proper sub- 
ject for inquiry. For these reasons, 
when we are about to make a demand 
on the public in the shape of taxation, 
it seems to us that the reasons in fa 
vour of the appointment of a Committe, 
outweigh the objections which may be 
urged against it. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire desired 
me when I moved for this Committee to 
come properly prepared with precedents. 1 
do not mean to say that I am about to 
quote any precedent precisely in point; but 
I do not think that it would be any ad- 
vantage to do so. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site may think that it is a great advan- 
tage to do as our forefathers have done 
many years ago, and that no change of cit- 
cumstances will warrant a departure from 
ancient usage. That may be the opinion 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but it is not 
mine. I do think that circumstances may 
afford an abundant justification for not ad- 
hering in too servile a manner to the pre- 
cedents of former times. But if the hon. 
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such questions to the consideration of Com- 
mittees of this House. I do not think that 
Mr. Pitt was a Minister very likely to 
shrink from responsibility, and yet he ap- 

inted three Committees of this kind in 
the years 1786, 1791, and 1797. In 1807, 
a similar Committee was appointed. In 
1817,Lord Liverpool’s Government—whose 
stability I am not aware was doubted, and 
which, in fact, continued to hold power for 
some years afterwards—appointed a Com- 
mittee to make a searching investigation 
into the expenditure of the country. In 
1828, the Government of the Duke of 
Wellington, at that time strong enough, I 
believe, in the estimation of the country, 
appointed a similar Committee. Again, 
in 1834, Lord Stanley, when Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, had a Committee 
appointed to inquire into the number of 
men employed in those colonies, and the 
distribution of this foree. The same Com- 


mittee was reappointed on the proposal of 
the right hon. Member for Oxford. Ido not 
think that hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
say that Lord Stanley was likely to yield in 
any sort of way to a pressure that ought 
tobe resisted. I say, therefore, that when 


we adopt the course suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Montrose, 
we cannot be accused of shrinking from 
any responsibility that properly belongs to 
uw. We have prepared those estimates 
which we have thought right, and by them 
we are willing to abide. It has been 
said that such Committees have never in- 
quired into the war establishments of the 
country. But the report of the Select 
Committee of 1817 begins thus :— 

“The Select Committee have proceeded to in- 
vestigate the principal establishments of the coun- 
try, beginning with the Army. In this depart- 
ment, the first object that presents itself is the 
numerical amount of foree. Your Committee are 
deeply sensible of the extreme difficulty of ascer- 
taining the precise point at which our military 
establishments should be fixed, on account of 
political considerations, and others of a still more 
delicate nature, which must necessarily involve 
themselves in the question.” 


They had submitted to them the estimates 
for the year, and the probable amount of 
expenditure not only for the year in which 
they sat, but for the year after that in 
vhich they sat. If the hon. Gentleman 
will refer to the report, he will find that 
this Committee made no recommendation 
to the House, and made no alteration in 
the estimates; but the whole were never- 
theless submitted to them. In like man- 
ter, in the year 1828, these matters were 
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submitted to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee then appointed. The Committee of 
1828 reported upon the terms on which 
Long Annuities were granted; then upon 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance; and, lastly, 
upon the general expenditure of the coun- 
try. The only witness whom they exa- 
mined on the last branch of the subject 
was the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
the Member for Stamford, who also drew 
up the report, so that in this respect he 
performed all the functions of the Com- 
mittee. Referring, however, to the naval 
and military expenditure, what is their 
report ? This is an extract from it :— 
“The Committee thought it proper to com- 
mence their proceedings with the examination of 
the estimates of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
because they expected, by taking this course, to 
be able to report their opinion on each of those 
branches of expenditure before the period would 
arrive when the publie service of the country 
would render it necessary that they should be 
brought under the consideration of the House.” 
It was here proposed to carry out a very 
extensive investigation; and they expected 
to be able to present their report to the 
House in time to be of some service in the 
consideration of the various estimates for 
the year. The result proved, however, that 
they were unable to overtake so wide a 
field. They had to consider in detail the 
revenue and expenditure in each depart- 
ment; and they found themselves unable to 
go beyond one department—the Ordnance. 
We had the advantage, however, of their 
opinions and recommendations on several 
important points. Lord Hardinge was ex- 
amined before the Committee, and gave 
most valuable information on the subject 
of the Ordnance Department. In the 
Naval Department it is well known to the 
House that in 1830 and 1831, great 
and important reforms were introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), then 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Since that 
time, it is true that the expenditure 
has very materially increased; and I do 
think, therefore, that there is great ne- 
cessity for a strict and searching inquiry 
on the part of a Committee of this House 
into all the departments connected with 
the public foree of the country. I have no 
doubt that much of the increased expendi- 
ture which has taken place will be found 
to have been justified in each succeeding 
year; though I am not prepared to say 
that in some of those departments it may 
not be possible to effect a reduction of ex- 
penditure. I have now to refer to a point 
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which I mentioned on a former occasion, 
and with regard to which I find that I la- 
boured under some misapprehension. When 
I last night referred to former Committees 
of Inquiry having been appointed by this 
House, I then thought that all those Com- 
mittees had been Secret Committees, and 
I stated that I intended to follow the pre- 
cedents laid down on those occasions. I 
certainly do think it indispensable that the 
Committee I am about to propose should 
have the power—as, indeed, I believe it 
will have—of suppressing any portion of 
the evidence taken before it which it may 
think fit; also of excluding from its report 
any documents which it may think proper 
to exclude; and that they also should have 
the power, if they think fit, to exclude 
from the room any person or persons dur- 
ing their sittings. In the case of the Com- 
mittee of 1828, I believe that no person 
was ever permitted to be in the room. I 
have spoken to a Friend of mine, who 
was a Member of that Committee, and 
he states that, to the best of his recollec- 
tion, he never saw any person present at 
the meetings of the Committee. I pro- 
pose, therefore, simply the appointment 
of a Select Committee. I admit, frankly, 
that I was wrong when I spoke of the for- 
mer Committees of this description as Se- 
cret Committees; and I believe that it is 
not in reality necessary to constitute them 
into Secret Committees, in order to give 
them a power which they certainly ought 
to have, namely, that of excluding such 
evidence and documents as they might 
think fit. With this explanation, I do not 
think it necessary to say more than sim- 
ply to move— 

“ For the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the Expenditure on account of 
the Navy, Army, and Ordnance, and to report 
their Observations thereupon to the House ; and 
also the appointment of another Select Committee 
to inquire into the Expenditure for Miscellaneous 
Services, and to report to the House whether any 
Reductions can, in their opinion, be effected, or 
any Improvement made in the Mode of submit- 
ting this Branch of the Public Expenditure to the 
consideration of Parliament.” 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: I am 
relieved in a great measure from the ne- 
cessity of continuing the opposition which 
I gave last night to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, because Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have abandoned altogether the declaration 
which they then made. The great objec- 
tion I made to the Committee was that it 
was to bea ‘ Select and Secret ’’ Com- 
mittee; and considering that that announce- 
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ment was accompanied by a declaration 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers proposed to 
make a large addition to, and not to dj. 
minish the estimates for, the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance, it certainly left to me the 
impression that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were going to abandon on the part of the 
Crown one of its great prerogatives, that 
of deciding upon the conduct of the Army 
and Navy, and to a great extent upon the 
defences of the country. But when that 
proposition for appointing a Secret Com. 
mittee to inquire into the propriety of an 
increase to the Army and Navy Estimates 
has dwindled down to a sort of jumbling 
up of two Committees, one to inquire into 
the Miscellaneous Estimates, and the other 
into the Army, Navy, and Ordnance Esti- 
mates, it makes a very great difference in 
the state of the case. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer has said he has no exact precedent 
for his proposition; but my noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) took credit to him- 
self last night that he had no less than five 
exact precedents for the proposition which 
was announced to us. It was stated last 
night that the proposition would be for the 
appointment of a Select and Secret Com- 
mittee; but it is now confessed on the part 
of my right hon. Friend, that had he per- 
severed in that Motion of which he gave 
notice last night, that he would have had 
no precedent whatever for such a Secret 
Committee to inquire into the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance Estimates. If my right hon. 
Friend had persevered in that intention, I 
should have persevered in my opposition to 
his Motion ; for I think nothing can be 
more dangerous than that any question 
connected with the national defences and 
distribution of the force of the Army and 
Navy should be referred even to a Select 
Committee of this House, but, above all, toa 
Secret Committee. My noble F riend (Lord 
J. Russell) on Friday night, announced to 
the House that it would be necessary to 
crease the Army Estimates to the amount 
of 43,000/., the Ordnance Estimates to 
the amount, I believe, of 245,000. and 
the Navy Estimates to the amount of 
194,000; of which, 94,000/. alone, I 
believe, was connected with the increase 
of the Navy. There was also, he said, to 
be an increase of 150,000 for the militia. 
I presume now the inquiry to which the 
attention of this Committee will be called 
will not be an increase or decrease in the 
armaments, either Military or Naval, ot 
the Ordnance forees, but that the subject 
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submitted to the inquiry of the Committee 
yill be considerations connected with the 
ssible diminution of expense, apart from 
any increase of the effective force of 
the Army, Navy, or Ordnance. I con- 
dude that my noble Friend does not 
mean to relieve himself from the responsi- 
bility of coming down to this House, re- 
commending a certain force for the defence 
of the country, and standing by that re- 
commendation. I am well aware that on 
many former occasions there have been 
Finance Committees appointed to inquire 
into the general expenditure of the coun- 
try; but then I believe those inquiries were 
on each and every occasion when it was 
proposed to reduce rather than to increase 
the expenditure. I believe there is no 
precedent whatever for a Committee of 
Inquiry to consider whether the national 
defences should be increased, or the Army, 
Navy, or Ordnance added to. In the 
year 1786 the question of the fortifica- 
tin of Portsmouth came under the con- 
sideration of the Government of Mr. Pitt; 
but that subject was not referred to a Se- 
lect Committee, or to a Secret Committee 
upstairs, but it was referred to ‘“‘ the 
arbitration of a Board of Land and Sea 
Officers,” consisting, in the language of 
Mr. Pitt, of everything that was great and 
respectable in the two professions. If the 
question be now whether any further fortifi- 
cations should be constructed, or whether or 
not the service should be added to in par- 
ticular departments — whether the steam 
portion of the Navy should be strengthened 
—whether the marines should be increas- 
ed, or the number of artillery added to— 
if these or any one of them be in question, 
I trust they will not be made subjects to 
be submitted to a Select Committee up- 
stairs; and, making this protest against the 
inquiry of the Committee being permitted 
to take the course of encroaching upon the 
proper functions of the Executive Govern- 
ment, and of the prerogative of the Crown, 
I shall not offer any objection to the pro- 
Position of my right hon. Friend. 
Mr. DISRAELI: After the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I thought it 
might be considered that I shrunk from 
the challenge which he has accepted so 
gallantly, if I did not notice his obser- 
Yations. I expressed an opinion last 
night that no precedents could be pro- 
dueed in favour of the measure of the 
Government; but I did not mean for a 





moment to lay it down as a principle that 
Her Majesty’s Government were to be 
always hampered in the discharge of 
their duties by a strict observance of pre- 
cedents: quite the reverse. But when the 
Minister comes forward to recommend a 
particular course, and wishes to establish 
the propriety of that course to the House 
by an elaborate and almost pedantic refer- 
ence to precedents—and when on examin- 
ing those precedents we find they do not 
in the least coincide with the course he 
recommends—I am, I think, perfectly jus- 
tified in expressing my doubts as to the 
propriety of the course that Minister has 
taken. If the Government of the present 
day are so independent of precedent—if 
they are so satisfied with the step which 
they are recommending to the House that 
they do not think it at all necessary to be 
in any way influenced by the conduct of 
their predecessors—why were we told last 
night by the Government, and why was 
the statement re-echoed by some great 
authorities on this side of the table, that 
from the year 1785 down to the year 1828, 
at decennial periods, this course had been 
pursued? If you wish to recommend your 
proposition by the precedents you produce, 
every one of us will bow with respect 
to the authorities you bring forward. If 
you mean to say that in this enlightened 
age you will not be guided by precedents, 
but recommend a course on your own 
responsibility, I do not doubt that you 
will find many supporters: but do not 
come forward as the followers and re- 
specters of precedents on one night, and 
on the next when you find they do not 
exactly suit your case or fit your purpose, 
claim credit from the House for discarding 
them, and look for a cheer from the Lib- 
eral benches, because you are a Govern- 
ment independent of the authority of those 
that went before you, and confident in the 
creative faculty you possess of striking out 
a new line for yourself under difficult 
circumstances. I entirely differ with the 
Government as to the value of prece- 
dents. In this case, as in others, pre- 
cedents are not mere dusty phrases, 
which do not substantially affect the 
question before us. A precedent embalms 
a principle. The principle may be right 
or may be wrong—that is a question for 
discussion; but at the first glance it is 
right to conclude that it is a principle 
that has been acted upon and recognised 
by those who preceded us. Now, Sir, the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer told us, that 
in submitting these estimates to the Com- 
mittee, he did not feel justified in pretend- 
ing that it was not in the power of the 
House to effect considerable reductions in 
those matters. But I read in the Message 
from the Throne, which was placed on this 
table within a very brief time, this address to 
the Gentlemen of the House of Commons :— 

‘*Her Majesty has given directions that the 
Estimates for the next year shall be prepared for 
the purpose of being laid before you.” 

This is said about the end of November. 

“ Those Estimates will be framed with a care- 
ful regard to the exigencies of the Public Ser- 
vice,” 

What! those estimates framed only a 
few weeks ago with a careful regard to 
the exigencies of the public service, now 
brought forward by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who cannot take upon himself 
to say that considerable reductions can- 
not be made in them! And in the first 
place, I do not observe, in the Address 
from the Throne, that appeal on the 
part of the Sovereign towards the House, 
which, to my mind, makes a great differ- 
ence between the present case and those 
instances which have been brought forward 
on the part of the Government. All those 
instances at decennial periods from 1785 
to 1828, were what are called Finance 
Committees—Committees to inquire into 
the revenue and expenditure of the coun- 
try. Of course, having to inquire into the 
revenue and expenditure of the country, 
it was absolutely necessary that those 
Committees should inquire into the cost of 
the public establishments. But in every 
one of those instances the inquiries into 
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the military and naval establishments of 
the country are corollary—they are merely | 
inter alia, and incidental to the great in- | 
quiry. And, accordingly, what dowe observe | 
in every case which has been referred to by | 
the Minister? There is not one from 1785 | 
to 1828, in which there has not been an | 
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stitutional privilege; therefore it is neces. 
sary that it should be announced in the 
most public manner, and that the ap. 
nouncement should be for a considerable 
time before the House and the country, 
Every Member gives up his peculiar pri. 
vilege of examining those estimates jy 
a Committee of the whole Honse, be. 
cause there is a great public eme. 
geney which requires that the subject 
should be submitted to the particular con. 
trol of a Select Committee. In the year 
1817, this is the language of the Prince 
Regent—‘“‘ I recommend the state of the 
public income and expenditure to your 
early and serious consideration,” Well, 
of course when the public income and ex. 
penditure are recommended to the early 
and serious attention of the House of Com. 
mons, on the first day of the meeting of 
Parliament by the Message from the 
Throne, there can be no mistake as to 
what the intentions of the Sovereign 
are. It is that a comprehensive view 
of the establishments of the country 
should be taken with reference to econo- 
my. Is that the present case? Had we 
that ample and sufficient notice? What 
occurred in the year 1828, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth was leader of the Government 
in this House? We had a Speech from 
the Throne— S 

“ We are commanded by His Majesty to recom- 
mend the early attention of the House of Com- 
mons to an inquiry into the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the country.” 
Now, I ask the House, is there any anal- 
ogy between this instance and the one be- 
fore us? A sacrifice was required of the 
House—every Member was called upon to 
give up his right and privilege of criticism 
on this important subject—the House had 
a fair warning of what was to occur; but 
have we had a fair warning in the present 
instance? We met yesterday for a Com- 
mittee of Supply; and the right hon. 


announcement of the intention of the Go-| Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
vernment in the Speech from the Throne. | chequer suddenly rose up and said, 6, 
On the very first occasion, and in the most | am going to prevent all criticism in this 
solemn manner, the Sovereign informed | House, and will send the estimates up- 
the House of Commons that it was the in-} stairs.”’ He did so, to the astonishment, 
tention of the Crown to refer the subject|I am sure, even of Gentlemen sitting on 
to the investigation of a Select Commit-|his own benches—in fact, to the as- 
tee. And one can easily understand the/|tonishment of every Gentleman who has 
reason of that. In taking the examina- | not a place in the Cabinet. And what are 
tion of the estimates out of the hands 6f | his reasons? The right hon. Gentleman 
a Committee of the whole House, every has not given any reasons; he has given 
Member is deprived of an important con-| us precedents, and they do not apply. 
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In the year 1828, the right hon. Gen- 
ileman (Sir R. Peel) proposed the ap- 

intment of a Finance Committee in this 
House; and what did he say on that ques- 
tin? The passage is very short and in- 
structive, and applies admirably to the 
present case. He said— 

«] do not propose this Committee with the ob- 
‘eet insinuated —of deluding and deceiving the 
people of this kingdom, or of procuring from it a 
recommendation for increased taxation, or found- 
ing on its recommendation a proposition for in- 
creased taxation.” 
But the most curious thing is, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) in that 
instance —as in other instances former 
Ministers had done—proposing a Finance 
Committee for the purpose of constitu- 
tional reforms, and, being perfectly justi- 
fied in this course—used language which 
is really a censure on the conduct of the 
present Government, because they are pro- 
posing this Committee for exactly different 
purposes. They are not proposing it for 
economy; but they are proposing it —I 
will not say to delude or deceive the peo- 
ple, but they are proposing it—‘‘to pro- 
eure from the Committee a recommenda- 
tim for increased establishments, and 


founding on its recommendation a proposi- 


ti for increased taxation.’’ Well, Sir, 
I think it will be admitted that the ques- 
tion of precedent cannot be insisted up- 
on; and if there be no precedent to sup- 
port it, let us look to the principle in- 
volved in the course proposed, It is nei- 
ther more nor less than shifting the re- 
sponsibility of the Government upon a 
Committee of the House of Commons. If, 
in fact, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons is to assume the functions of a Com- 
mittee of Supply, why also should not a 
Committee of the House of Commons as- 
sume the functions of a Committee of 
Ways and Means? If a Committee of 
the House of Commons, exercising the 
functions of a Committee of Supply, is to 
prepare the estimates, why not leave it 
also to that Committee of the House of 
Commons to ascertain the means by which 
those estimates are to be paid? As far 
as I can form an opinion of the temper of 
the House, it would perhaps be more easy 
and more convenient for the Government 
to propose the income-tax in a Committee 
upstairs than in a Committee downstairs. 
This is not a proposition that can be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the financial exposi- 
tion with which we were favoured the other 
night, You may permit the present step 
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to be taken without any opposition to the 
Government; but are you also prepared on 
Monday night to be equally goodnatured ? 
I think the Government have made a great 
mistake in the course they have recom- 
mended to us ; but you don’t mean to op- 
pose them. Happy men! whose very blun- 
ders only prove the anxiety of their oppo- 
nents to assist them. I cannot understand 
why panic should pervade the land. The 
noble Lord was expected to announce the 
necessity of large armaments; but he has 
made an appeal to the passions rather than 
to the purses of the country. People are 
excessively alarmed. Many believe that 
the deficit is produced by new fortifica- 
tions. But the speech of the noble Lord 
authorises no such conclusion. As to the 
militia vote which he intends to propose, a 
Committee on the Militia Estimates is ap- 
pointed every year, and this vote he might 
with great propriety have left to a Commit- 
tee. It is the character of the Militia Esti- 
mates, as contradistinguished from the other 
estimates, to be prepared by a Committee 
of the House. Such Committee might have 
constitutionally prepared the estimate they 
might think necessary, and then the noble 
Lord might have signified a gracious mes- 
sage from Her Majesty recognising the 
loyal labours of the Committee. Though 
I shall follow the example of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, and 
not oppose Her Majesty’s Government in 
the present instance, I cannot allow the oc- 
casion to pass without entering my protest 
against the course which they have taken. 
It is quite unauthorised by the practice of 
Parliament, and is little conducive to the 
dignity of Her Majesty’s Government. If 
it had been proposed in a Speech from the 
Throne, there would have been the appear- 
ance of a dignus nodus. But that we should 
be called upon here to meet in Committee 
of Supply; and that, without notice or pre- 
paration, in a hasty, hurried, inconsistent, 
and incoherent manner, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should come down to do one 
thing, and rise in their places and do an- 
other thing —is conduct which I cannot 
think calculated to raise the character of 
public men, or of an Administration in this 
House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know 
whether he was to understand the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as intimating that the Committee 
were to inquire with closed doors into the 
distribution and disposition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces ? 
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The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I never said, the Committee was 
to sit with closed doors. I was under a 
misapprehension when I stated that Com- 
mittees of this kind were secret. What I 
did at the time intend to say, and what I 
now say is, that the Committee ought to 
have the power of suppressing any part of 
the evidence, or any of the documents laid 
before it, the publication of which might be 
injurious to the public service. I think it 
proper that they should have the power to 
exercise if they find it needful; but other- 
wise I do not propose that they should be 
invested with that power. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know 
whether the inquiry would refer to the dis- 
tribution of the forces ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: 1 shall, perhaps, best answer the 
hon. Gentleman by reading two resolutions 
adopted by the Committee, which sat in 
1854, on the military and colonial expendi- 
ture. They express their opinion, first, 
that the Government ought “ not to reduce 
the number of the garrison of Gibraltar;”’ 
and, secondly, that in certain contingen- 
cies ‘‘ the force in the Ionian Islands may 
be diminished.”” That, I apprehend, ap- 
plies both to the distribution of the forces, 
and to their amount. 

Mr. HUME wished the Committee to be 
properly constituted, so that it might do 
its duty fairly. If a large proportion of 
those who were on the Committee were 
Members accustomed to support large es- 
timates, the Committee would not be pro- 
perly constituted. But he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take care that 
the larger proportion of the Committee 
should not consist of those who had been 
hardened—if he might use the expression 
—into callousness when dealing with esti- 
mates. Unless the Committee were so se- 
lected, it would not be satisfactory to the 
public. An hon. Gentleman had read some 
passages of a Speech from the Throne; it 
was to be regretted that Ministers had not 
made a similar recommendation on the pre- 
sent occasion. He (Mr. Hume) had not 
contemplated additional taxation; but when 
called on to renew the former taxation, 
they ought to consider the general state of 
the revenue. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had made a most 
important change in taxation, having in- 
troduced a principle which, being sound, 
ought to be extended to the taxation of the 
country in general. A Committee ought 
to be appointed to consider how so many 





millions of taxes were raised—to ascertain 
whether they were raised in the best man. 
ner—and to determine whether changes 
could not be introduced in the mode of 
raising them, with less oppression to the 
subject, less expense in the collection, and 
more in conformity with the principles 
which the right hon. Gentleman had intro. 
duced. Objections had been made to de. 
volving on a Committee of the House 
powers and duties which properly apper. 
tain to Her Majesty’s Government. But 
the circumstances of the country placed the 
matter beyond the ordinary formal rules, 
They had adopted a new principle which 
ought to be carried out. He hoped the 
Committee would consist of Members who 
would give their undivided attention to the 
subject, and who had not grown familiar 
with large estimates. He trusted the Go- 
vernment would not ask the House to vote 
any more men than were voted last year 
till the Committee had reported, because 
if there was one thing on which the coun- 
try was more united than another, it was 
in thinking that there should be no increase 
in public establishments. He should be 
misleading the Government as to the 
general feeling of the country if he did 
not tell them that there ought to be no in- 
crease till the Committee had reported. 
Sir R. PEEL: The hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) has re- 
ferred to some remarks which I made on 
the subject of this Committee; but he cer- 
tainly misapprehended me if he thought my 
observations went to show that the course 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
pursue was sanctioned by the precedents 
which were alleged. I intimated an opin- 
ion that there was a difference between the 
precedents and the course they proposed to 
pursue. My chief object yesterday was to 
consider whether precedent would sanction 
the appointment of a Secret Committee to 
inquire into the expenditure of the country. 
My recollection was at variance with that 
of the noble (Lord J. Russell) and of the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer). Though former Committees 
had exercised a discretion, and most pro- 
perly so, in withholding information most 
material for them to receive, possibly most 
material for the public interest to conceal, 
yet my impression was that those Commit- 
tees were ‘ Select’? Committees, not 
“© Secret”? Committees. The right hon. 
Gentleman may have been misled by the 
course which Mr. Pitt followed in appoint- 
ing Committees by ballot. In 1817, when 
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Lord Castlereagh was in office, a question 
was raised on the subject. There was, 
however, a departure from the precedent 
given in the time of Mr. Pitt, and the 
(Committee was appointed by nomination 
instead of by ballot. I believe I am strictly 
right in saying that in former times Com- 
mittees were ‘‘ select,’’ without powers of 
secrecy beyond what their own good sense 
and discretion suggested. It would be very 
unfortunate, and the result would not be 
likely to give satisfaction to the country, 
if there were any departure from this rule. 
If any good is to be effected by the Com- 
mittee, it will be by giving information on 
a great many points. Though I do not 
oppose the appointment of the Committee, 
I was perfectly ready to give my opinion 
on the estimates submitted by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. And the noble Lord, I 
am sure, will concur with me in thinking 
that no Select Committee can suitably dis- 
charge functions which properly belong to 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is for Her 
Majesty’s Government to state the amount 
of the foree which the public exigencies 
require. I certainly did not understand 
that this Committee was to be appointed 
with a view to get rid of executive respon- 


sibility—to redeem the Government from 
any of the duties which can only be per- 


formed by the Government. I was pre- 
pared to consider the estimates as proposed 
on their responsibility. I speak from too 
recent experience not to be aware how 
heavy that responsibility is. I believe the 
imputations thrown on the Executive Go- 
vernment in reference to an increase of the 
estimates are utterly unfounded. It is the 
interest and it is the desire of a Govern- 
ment generally to bring down the estimates 
80 far as they can be brought down con- 
sistently with the public service; and 
those impressions in the public mind, that 
the object is to secure the power of making 
new military appointments, of having com- 
missions to give away, and so of gratifying 
the supporters of the Government—the 
Impressions which exist on that head are, 
I believe, utterly erroneous. I believe that 
itis decidedly for the interest of a Govern- 
ment, looking to the stability of its admin- 
istration, to make the estimates as low as 
they can. It is my firm impression, if there 
existed a Government impressed with other 
views than those which had reference to 
the public necessities, their manifest in- 
terest would be to gratify the House of 
Commons by reduced estimates. After 
the panic which prevailed in this country 
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about a month since, I am glad to find the 
tide has ebbed so fast, and that the alarm 
on the subject of invasion has visibly abated. 
I was afraid the Government might have 
been unduly influenced by that alarm; and 
I am relieved when I learn that it is not 
intended to make any increase in the mili- 
tary or naval force. I read a letter pub- 
lished by a noble Friend of mine, the Earl 
of Ellesmere, stating the course which 
would be taken in a certain event by the 
Guards—to walk out of London; and the 
duty which would be imposed upon the 
Lord Mayor—to convert the Mansion- 
house into a place where billets would be 
found for the French army. I thought 
that that letter presented a most imperfect 
and unjust account of the spirit of English- 
men—not only of the spirit of the military, 
of that splendid corps the Guards—which 
my noble Friend indeed afterwards re- 
lieved from any imputation—but of the 
strength of the country, and the spirit of 
the men of mature age—nay, I say, of the 
oldest men and the oldest women. I firmly 
believe, if the Lord Mayor, instead of taking 
steps for the defence of the metropolis, 
were to undertake the duty of finding bil- 
lets for the French army. he must do so in 
secret. I defy him to show his face in 
Cheapside. If an attempt were made to 
subject this country either to invasion or 
insult, it is difficult to estimate the spirit 
with which such an attempt would be re- 
pelled. I say nothing against the propriety 
of taking proper precautions; for, though I 
know perfectly what would be the ultimate 
result, yet 1 know also that even the most 
partial success must be accompanied with 
ruin to many, with loss and misfortune to 
others, and with great desolation. But, 
I confess, after hearing the account of the 
estimates stated—after the comments made 
by the most liberal as to the necessity 
for enormous precautions—that so far from 
being astounded by the propositions of the 
present estimates, I was relieved when I 
found that what I thought a wise decision 
had been come to, not to increase the 
nayal or military force. I am glad there 
is no increase. None but the Government 
can perform the duty of considering what 
ought to be proposed for the national es- 
tablishments. But when their proposition 
is made, the circumstance must be very 
peculiar which would induce me as a pri- 
vate individual to offer opposition to the 
proposal so made by the responsible Go- 
vernment. I should not feel called upon to 
oppose what the Government, acting under 
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a sense of the heaviest resposibility, con- 
sidered conducive to the public welfare, as 


affecting the security of the State, and the | 


most vital interests of the country, unless, 
indeed, I saw on the face of the measure 
that it was manifestly injurious to that 
security and those interests. Looking to 
the state of the world, at our immense 
colonial empire, and the disposition to ex- 
tend it, almost from year to year—New 
Zealand one year, some new Australian 
settlement another year, then Hong-Kong 
—the same being done every year with the 
goodwill of the community, and especially 
of the mercantile body—seeing all this in- 
crease of our colonial empire, I am not 
suprised that the necessity of keeping up 
large military establishments exists. 

cannot see what has happened in China 
within a very recent period without feeling 
that it is impossible to foretell what may 
occur in remote regions of the globe, and 
how soon the necessity may arise of pro- 
viding for increased demands of our pos- 
sessions. There is no increase proposed 


in the regular military or naval forces. 
There is an increase in the marine force, 
and in that corps connected with the ar- 
tillery, which it is impossible to organise 


without a considerable time for discipline. 
I am not prepared, if the Government say 
it is desirable to add to the marine force, 
or to that force of the artillery which can- 
not be increased upon the instant—if they, 
on their responsibility, state that it is for 
the public service, I should not find myself 
in a condition to oppose what was so 
brought forward on the responsibility of 
any Government. I shall not fall into the 
error, into which, perhaps, the noble Lord 
has fallen, of dwelling on the increase of 
force made by particular Powers. But, 
looking at what is passing in our extended 
empire—looking to the state of India— 
looking to the progress of events in Spain 
—looking to what has taken place in 
Mexico, and to the spirit which animates 
the American republic, greatly, I believe, 
to its own detriment, and to the detriment 
of public interests—looking to the circum- 
stances of the times, with no other means 
of information than any hon. Gentleman 
possesses—I do not think it unreasonable 
to propose that in the present year the 
Army and Navy shall not be reduced. That 
is the conclusion to which I come, founding 
it upon what every Gentleman may observe 
for himself. 1 was, therefore, prepared to 
discuss, and to give my assent generally 
to, the estimates at the present moment, 
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without this Committee; but as Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government invite the co-operation 
of this House in considering, at least, all 
the details of the estimates, in considering 
the establishments connected with the mi. 
litary force, and the mode of conducting 
the military service of the country; and 
as it is not proposed that the Committee 
shall interfere with the discretion of Go. 
vernment in regard to the amount of foree 
to be maintained, but shall merely exer. 
cise the fullest latitude with regard to all 
the branches of expenditure—I think it is 
possible that publie advantage may be 
gained by the appointment of such a Com. 
mittee, as I think that public advantage 
has arisen from Committees of a similar 
nature in former years. I agree with an 
hon. Member, however, that the amount 
of this advantage will greatly depend upon 
the construction of the Committee. If it 
is not exclusively composed of men who 
are, as has been said, ‘‘ hardened in favour 
of large estimates’ —if it is not exclu. 
sively composed of men devoted to mere 
views of economy without regard to other 
considerations; but if it is composed of men 
of official business habits—of honourable 
and independent men, who will give their 
minds to an impartial consideration of the 
public expenditure—it is probable that a 
reduction may be made, end considerable 
advantage gained to the public service 
with regard to the mode, of conducting it, 
particularly considering that twenty years 
have elapsed since any such Committee 
was appointed. Retaining my opinion, 
then, that I depend upon seeing a Select 
Committee as distinguished from a Secret 
Committee, with its information as patent 
to the world as is consistent with a due 
respect to the public interest, I acquiesce 
in the appointment of the Committee, ex- 
pressly concurring in the just observations 
of the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck). that 
I think it would be highly objectionable 
for the Government to abandon their pro- 
per functions and duties as an Executive 
to the proposed Committee; and I give 
the best proof of the sincerity of my ad- 
herence to that opinion, because I was 
prepared to give my assent to the estl- 
mates generally, without this preliminary 
inquiry. ‘ 
Mr. BRIGHT said, that the panic re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down, had been created by a belief 
that an attempt was to be made, as lm 
former years, to increase the military ex- 
penses, and therefore unnecessarily to 
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crease the taxation of the country. The 
House was aware, that some years ago 
the Russians were expected in the Thames; 
and very soon afterwards there was an in- 
crease in our military expenses. After 
that, a French Prince wrote a very foolish 
hlet; and another increase in our ex- 
enditure followed that. His firm opinion 
was, that the ery raised on those and sub- 
sequent occasions, with respect to the de- 
fenceless state of the country, had its 
origin entirely in the wishes of a party out 
of doors, connected with the military de- 
rtment of the country, to increase our 
expenditure. He did not charge military 
men with unpatriotic motives in doing this; 
but it was admitted, that when men’s 
minds were directed to one department and 
to one object, they were likely to entertain 
avery exaggerated notion of its importance. 
He repeated, that the recent panic in the 
public mind had arisen from the fear 
that the taxation of the country was to be 
unnecessarily increased, at a time when the 
sufferings of the country were extraordina- 
rily great. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had made one mistake in the 
course of the observations he had made. 
He had stated, that there was to be no in- 
crease in the Army. Now, if he had un- 
derstood the statement of the noble Lord 
aright, as well as what had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, the fact was, that in consequence of 
the cessation of hostilities in India, 5,000 
men were coming home to England to be 
added to the permanent force here, which 
he regarded as tantamount to an increase 
inthe military force of this country. It 
was quite clear, that if there had not been 
these 5,000 men to provide for, there would 
have been a decrease in the Army Esti- 
mates of the present year. The right hon. 
Baronet had also made some observations 
respecting our colonies, which he hoped the 
country would take to heart. If the colo- 
nies had had more responsibility—if, when 
they quarrelled with the native tribes, they 
had been made to pay for the wars which 
they originated—he suspected there would 
have been fewer quarrels and fewer wars. If 
the New Zealand Company and the New 
Zealand colonists had had to bear the brunt 
of the squabbles which had been created in 
New Zealand—if the colonists of the Cape 
of Good Hope had been made responsible 
to some extent for the expenses of the war 
with the Caffres—he suspected there would 
hot have been 1,100,0000. to pay for it. 
¢ begged to notice one other point which 
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the right hon. Baronet had introduced, re- 
specting the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive Governmént. He acknowledged that 
no man living knew more of that than the 
right hon. Baronet. He (Mr. Bright) was 
willing to make as much allowance for the 
Government as any man in the House; 
but at the same time he could not forget 
that every individual Member of that 
House had a responsibility within certain 
limits as solemn as that which attached 
to the noble Lord. What was his own 
responsibility, for instance, as the repre- 
sentative of one of the largest constituen- 
cies in the United Kingdom, observing, as 
he did, how pauperism was increasing, and 
the country suffering from one end to the 
other; seeing that the taxes were at present 
larger than ever they had been before in 
time of peace; and knowing that there 
was a great and increasing dissatisfaction 
in the country with the want of economy 
on the part of its representatives in that 
House? He admitted the high responsi- 
bility of Government, but he could not for- 
get his own; and, standing there as he did, 
the representative of a large constituency, 
who were suffering from the present stag- 
nation of trade, and who were watching, 
and reading, and knowing everything that 
was done in that House, he could not sit 
in silence, and allow estimates to be 
brought forward which were larger than 
usual—not very much, perhaps, but still 
increased without any good ground stated 
for it. The noble Lord, it was true, did 
not propose a sudden great increase; but, 
from his speech, he understood that the 
policy of past years, which had been to 
make a gradual increase, was still fur- 
ther to be pursued; and, seeing that the 
military estimates had been increased from 
eleven to seventeen or eighteen millions in 
the course of eleven or twelve years, he 
would ask what security had the country, 
or the House, that the Government would 
not in ten years more raise the estimates 
five or ten millions more? It was impos- 
sible to conceive a course more dangerous 
than that of the House allowing this un- 
limited and constant increase of expendi- 
ture to goon. He trusted that, whatever 
the responsibility of the Executive Govern- 
ment might be, the House would never 
forget its own; but insist that for every 
1,0001. of public money expended, there 
should be a good reason rendered why. 
With regard to the sensitiveness of some 
hon. Gentlemen with respect to the Com- 
mittee to be appointed, was it to be said 
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that the Army, and Navy, and Ordnance, 
were services so sacred, that they must be 
withdrawn from the control of the House ? 
If the Committee recommended anything 
unwise, or if the House should determine 
anything imprudent with regard to the Es- 
timates, Her Majesty’s Government did 
not need to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee or the House un- 
less they liked. They could abdicate their 
office if they could not comply, and leave 
upon others theresponsibility of the changes 
which should be made. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP protested against 
the Select Committee. He augured no 
good from it. Everything would be 
wrapped up in mystery; and not only 
would the House not get the whole truth, 
but they would get no truth at all. If it 
must be appointed, however, he hoped it 
would take into its serious consideration 
the salaries of the public departments, 
which were far beyond what they ought to 
be. He had no confidence in the present 
Government. Where to get a better he 
did not know — for nobody would take 
office after them—but worse they could 
not get. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I think it right 
to correct a misapprehension into which 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire fell 
in the course of his speech. The hon. 
Gentleman stated that the appointment of 
a Select Committee on this subject was 
equivalent to an abandonment by the 
House of its privilege of voting on the Es- 
timates, and that Members were making a 
sacrifice thereby of their power to vote on 
such occasions. Now, the fact is, that no- 
thing could be more mistaken than the 
views of the hon. Gentleman in this re- 
spect; because the appointment of the Se- 
lect Committee, although it may put the 
House in possession of information which 
may perhaps be useful for its guidance, 
does not deprive the House of any of its 
powers whatever. The hon. Member 
charges my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with not having 
brought forward any precedents for the 
appointment of this Committee. Though, 
perhaps, the precedents of former years 
have not been cited which bear immedi- 
ately upon the present cases, yet good au- 
thorities have been shown for the course 
the Government is now taking; and, con- 
sidering the last occasion of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of this kind, I think 
it fair to say, when the income of the 
country was less than it is at present, and 
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when our expenditure was greatly con. 
tracted, there was only one Committee to 
which the whole question of our finances 
was referred. And now when our income 
is greater, our expenditure increased, 
and the extent of the empire much larger, 
it can hardly be expected that all the va. 
rious questions in connexion with the 
financial policy of the country ought to be 
referred to a single Committee; and there. 
fore Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought it right to divide the subject, 
But in referring these questions to different 
Committees, the House does not by an 

means abandon its power over them. The 
hon. Member is quite right in saying that 
the resolution to propose the appointment of 
these Committees was not taken by the Go. 
vernment at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, but that it was adopted unexpectedly, 
I confess I did not, at the beginning of 
the Session, think it necessary to do more 
than appoint a Committee on the Miscella- 
neous Estimates; but in consequence of 
the misapprehensions which appear to pre- 
vail as to the other estimates that have 
been prepared by the Government, and 
laid on the table of the House, I after- 
wards thought it advisable to have the 
matter calmly and dispassionately consid- 
ered by a Select Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
spoke quite correctly when he said that, 
with respect to two great branches of the 
service—the Navy and the Army—we do 
not propose any increase ; and whatever 
increase we have proposed as regards the 
Marines was not in consequence of any 
alarm which has lately affected us, or any 
publications which have lately appeared; 
it was distinctly announced last year, and 
was only not carried into effect because it 
was not deemed advisable then. So far, 
then, from proposing any great armament, 
we have proposed the same number of men 
for the Army and the same number of 
men for the Navy; and as regards the 
Marines, we have only proposed a small 
addition, which we announced our intention 
to do last year, but which was not then 
carried into effect. So much in reference 
to the misapprehension that we were pro- 
posing a large increase to the military and 
naval forces. It was a misapprehension 
which I really think was not likely to have 
lasted long; but still I have thought it ad- 
visable, in consequence of that misappre- 
hension, to have the subject examined by 
a Committee of this House, and to have 
the advantage of any suggestions of 
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economy they can offer with respect to 
certain branches of expense. I must say, 


that of late years those who used to take a | 


prominent part in enforcing economy have 
interfered very little in that matter; while 
those who took the most active part in the 
debates on the estimates have been profes- 
sional Gentlemen connected with the Army 
and Navy, who, as the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright) has said, without 
meaning to reflect upon them, were natu- 
rally enough more intent upon the improve- 
ment of the Army and Navy than in en- 
forcing any strict economical considera- 
tions. The consequence of this pressure 
upon Government has been that the esti- 
mates have been increased rather that di- 
minished. So far as we are concerned, 
we have not given way to this pressure, 
except in cases where we thought there 
were just claims; but still, no doubt, the 
general effect has been a very considerable 
increase. But, with regard to the number 
ofmen to be voted generally for the Army, 
the Navy, and the Ordnance, I declare 
again what I stated last night, the Govern- 
ment do not wish to get rid of any portion 
of their responsibility. I think that the 
consideration of such questions properly 


belong to the Executive Government; and 
that with them rests the responsibility of 
saying what is the amount of force which 
they think in the present state of the 
world is necessary for the efficiency of the 


public service. The hon. Member for 
Manchester is quite right in saying that 
the House has functions to perform as well 
as the Executive Government. If the 
House should think the estimates extrava- 
gant, they have an undoubted right to cut 
down 10,000 or 20,000 from the Army, 
or 10,000 or 5,000 from the Navy, if 
they should think it desirable. It is not 
for the Government to resist the economy 
of the House; their remedy in such cir- 
cumstances, as the hon. Member for Man- 
chester has shown, is to abdicate their 
power. I am sorry to hear that in such 
an emergency Her Majesty will not have 
the services of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Lineoln (Colonel Sibthorp), who, 
while lamenting the defects of Govern- 
ment, declines to come to the rescue of 
the Crown. Before I sit down I wish to 
take the opportunity of correcting a mis- 
apprehension into which the hon. Member 
for Manchester has fallen with reference 
tomy speech the other night. The hon. 
Member attributes to me the avowal that 
it is the policy of the Government to in- 
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crease the estimates year by year. Now, 
certainly, whatever language I used, this 
was not my meaning. I have heard much 
-—perhaps more than the public have 
heard—of the insufficiency of our forces, 
and that we had never made any prepara- 
tion for sudden hostilities. Now, I wished 
to show that so far was this from being 
the case, that we had already made the 
very preparations which persons wished 
us to make; that we had year after year 
been increasing our forces; that we were 
therefore in a situation of as great strength 
as we were required to be; and that we had 
nothing to fear from a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities, however unexpected it might 
be. It is evident, however, that unless 
we had gone on gradually improving our 
defences year by year, we could not have 
been in this position of strength. If some 
of our dockyards, for instance, had re- 
quired additional defences, and if we had 
not begun to improve them in 1840, it 
might be that in 1850 we should have to 
vote a much larger sum for that pur- 
pose. It was in that way that I spoke 
of the increase going on continually, 
and to show that that which those who 
were disposed to talk alarmingly of our 
situation said had never been done, and 
was neglected by repeated Governments, 
had, in fact, been doing, and that we were 
carrying into effect all the plans neccessary 
for our defence in case of an outbreak of 
war. I thank the hon. Member for Man- 
chester for giving me this opportunity of 
making this explanation. I agree with him 
that there are points well worthy of our 
consideration, such as the one he adverted 
to with respect to the Cape of Good Hope. 
A very large incursion of the Cattres took 
place, which was not known for a long 
time to the Government at home, either 
the former or the present. The Governor 
upheld the power of the Government, but 
incurred very great expense. No Govern. 
ment here could have prevented the ex- 
pense being incurred; but it is a point of 
consideration, and in that I agree with the 
hon. Member for Manchester, whether a 
considerable portion of the expense so in- 
curred shall not be borne by the colony. 
I admit at once, that the Government of 
this country, being the Government of a 
great Power, must defend the lives and 
property of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
whatever portion of the world they may 
be placed. In no one colony belonging to 
Her Majesty can they allow either the life or 
property of a British subject to be destroy- 


the Country. 
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ed—they must use every means in their | correct in saying, that by appointing a So. 
power to afford protection; but still I con-| lect Committee they did in a great degree 
sider it would be hard upon the people | withdraw responsibility from the Ministers 
of England that the whole expense should | of the Crown as well as from individual 
fall upon the mother country. In the; Members of that House. The hon. Mem. 
same way it is always contended that/ ber for Montrose had said, and he agreed, 
wherever British subjects are to be found, | it was very much to be regretted that, if 
in whatever part of the globe they settle, | this Committee were to be granted, it had 
they expect, and naturally, in any case of | not been recommended in a Speech from 
danger or outrage, whether from the as-|the Throne. In point of fact, the Com. 
sault of a foreign country or a popular in- | mittee was appointed in consequence of a 
surrection, that their property and lives | speech of the hon. Member himself—for if 
should be protected by a British foree.|he had not made that speech, and given 
That makes a large force necessary. For | notice of that Motion, there would have 
whether at Messina or Palermo, whenever | been no Committee. He did feel, how- 
disturbances break out, the first question | ever, with regard to the hon. Member's 
asked is, ‘‘ Where is the ship—where is the | Motion, and the appointment of this Com- 
British flag—to afford protection ?”’ It is | mittee, that there was this disadvantage 
the same also in the Canton river; when- | attending it—that since they had heard so 
ever there is any infraction of the treaty, much on the subject of national defence, 
the immediate cry is, where is the flag of | and public alarm arising from that cause, 
England for our protection? Any Exe-| so much of the jealousy of foreign nations, 
cutive Government will be very much to) who were as anxiously watching our move- 
blame, and liable to censure, if the name | ments, as it appeared we were watching 
of a British subject is ever less respected theirs, and turning so minutely to their 
than it is now by foreign Governments. | debates; when it was found that the esti- 
The House will feel the force of these | mates brought forward by the Ministers of 
observations, and in a Committee of the | the Crown. without any recommendation 
whole House I shall not shrink from the from the Throne, were delayed—and de- 
responsibility which I have taken upon layed they would be —foreign nations, 
myself by the propositions laid before the! who were troubling themselves as much 
House. I can assure my noble Friend the | with our debates as it seemed we paid to 
Member for Lynn, that I will not shrink | theirs, might think there was a hesitation 
from that responsibility, and I want no/in this country to grant in aid of the 
Committee for the purpose of screening me | Ministers those things that were necessary 
from its consequences. | to prepare for our national defence; and in 

Mr. BANKES said, the noble Lord | that respect he thought the delay might be 
had presented to the House the proposition | mischievous ; but in other respects he 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Buck-| concurred with the hon. Member, that in 
ingamshire in a much wider sense than his | the peculiar circumstances of this coun- 
hon. Friend himself had intended. His try, when distress was pressing so much 
hon. Friend by no means meant to say or | upon a large portion of the population, it 
had said that the appointment of this Com- | was desirable the people should be satisfied 
mitte would entirely take the subject out| that, if it were found necessary to grant 
of the hands of the House; but he was! them continued large amounts for the pub- 
right in saying that the appointment of lic service, the estimates had been fully and 
the Committee and the report of such aj minutely inquired into; and he was glad that 
Committee might have a very different financial considerations would come before 
effect upon individual Members of that! the House before they went into the exam!- 
House when they came to give their atten- | nation of the estimates, because he thought 
tion to the subject of these estimates; for ‘it would take off that impression from the 
it would very often happen that an hon. | public mind that was acting so injuriously 
Member, who would be very scrupulous as and unjustly to our great national services, 
to the vote he was to give on his individual that the Army and Navy were the cause 
responsibility, when he found that a Com- | of these additional burdens to the country. 
mittee had sat upon the subject, would As to what the noble Lord said respecting 4 
justify his vote to himself, and, as he misapprehension of part of his speech, he 
thought, to the public, by relying on the (Mr. Bankes) thought it arose from the 
report of the Committee. He thought, | noble Lord when he spoke of the militia, 
therefore, his hon. Friend was perfectly | and of what he proposed as the establish- 
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ment of it, having spoken of it as a begin- 
ning. The noble Lord spoke of the 
150,0007. which he proposed to apply to 
the militia as the beginning of a new sys- 
tem; but he (Mr. Bankes) hoped they 
should not hear much more of that mili- 
tia scheme this year; and if the militia 
were ever adopted as part of the system of 
national defence, he trusted the noble 
Lord would consider it practicable, as he 
(Mr. Bankes) believed he might, to make 
it a voluntary and not a compulsory ser- 
vice; in which character it would be highly 
popular. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS must express the 
objection he felt, and which had so often 
been made before, to any Government dele- 
gating its duties and responsibilities to 
others and governing England by a Com- 
mittee of that House. His only consola- 
tion in this instance was derived from the 
phrase in the beginning of the address of 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that if their estimates were 
not agreed to, they were prepared to abdi- 
cate; and from the statement of his noble 
Friend, that if the Committee should not 
approve of the estimates which, upon the 
responsibility of office, he had laid before 
that House, he would abdicate the func- 
tis of which in that case the House 
would consider him unworthy. In doing 
so the noble Lord’s conduct would be 
worthy of his high position. If the noble 
lord were prepared to adopt estimates 
framed on a different principle or a dif- 
ferent distribution of them from that which 
he himself had proposed, he would be ut- 
terly unworthy of receiving the confidence 
of that House. It was because he believed 
that his noble Friend would act up to his 
high position, and would maintain the pro- 
positions he had submitted to the House, 
that he consented to the Committee. It 
was upon that ground alone that he could 
consent to the appointment of a Committee 
to consider that which he believed the Mi- 
nister, on his own responsibility, and for 
— twenty years, had taken upon him- 
self, 

Carrain HARRIS expressed his hope 
that the appointment of this Committee 
would not be taken as a precedent sanc- 
tioning the same course in future, and said 
that the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth had cast ridicule on the 
panic that existed on the subject of fo- 
teign invasion. Perhaps in some degree 
twas deserving of it; at the same time 
the feeling that gave rise to it was not 





without foundation. He could only state 
that he had heard able officers both in the 
Army and in the service to which he be- 
longed—men to whom fear was as little 
known as to any men, say, that steamers 
might elude our squadrons and throw 
troops on our shores which we had not 
adequate land forces to resist. His own 
opinion was, that looking to what was oc- 
curring in Paris, if the war party should 
get the upper hand in France— [Cries of 
“‘Oh!”’ and laughter.]| Hon. Members 
might ery ‘‘ Oh!”’ but to him the reserve of 
a Minister was not necessary, and he would 
openly express his opinion, that with the 
possibility, nay, probability, within a few 
years, of a body of troops being thrown 
on our shores, the present land service 
ought to be made equal to the emergency. 
There appeared to be now a due apprecia- 
tion of the danger; and, for his own part, 
he should give the noble Lord his cordial 
support in the estimates he had proposed. 

Mr. SLANEY begged merely to offer 
one suggestion to the Committee about to 
be appointed, which he thought was worthy 
their consideration. It might be well for 
them to take into account the fact that 
money produced now a greater quantity of 
money’s worth than it did fifteen or twenty 
years ago: that, by the diminution of 
prices of commodities, money now went 
further than it did then. And the Com- 
mittee might sce whether such a diminu- 
tion of the sums paid to various persons 
might not be effected in consideration of 
the greater length to which their monies 
would now go, than when their payments 
were originally fixed. If that could be done, 
then without giving less salaries than were 
given fifteen or twenty years ago, and with- 
out employing fewer persons, or diminish- 
ing the value of their services, a consider- 
able saving to the public might be effected. 
And if he were right, he was sure the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would be the first to acknowledge the pos- 
sibility of lowering the estimates, and the 
last to refuse to make such a diminution, 
if convinced of its practicability. He 
would only add, that he hoped the Com- 
mittee would be fairly appointed, and that 
the Gentlemen comprising it would go to 
the performance of their duty with a de- 
termination to attend to the good of the 
country. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD had heard no 
satisfactory reason given to induce him to 
change his mind. He thought that the 
public mind ought to be allowed to act 
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upon the public expenditure. He feared 
the Committee was only to be used to prop 
up extravagant demands. If it were not 
so, he could see no other purpose for which 
it was appointed. The expenditure of the 
country ought, in his opinion, to be openly 
canvassed, Its examination by Committees 
had had no effect, for it had gone on in- 
creasing from year to year. He had no 
confidence in the operation of a Committee. 
The public voice would be deprived of its 
proper force by the appointment of such a 
tribunal, And he was of opinion that the 
public voice had not even in that House 
itself sufficient weight, nor could it have 
unless there were an extension of the suf- 
frage. 

Mr. COBDEN: I am bound to say, 
that, for my own part, I cannot concur in 
the reasons put forward for objecting to 
the appointment of the Committee pro- 
posed. It is assumed that if this Com- 
mittee is appointed, and the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance Estimates are referred to 
twelve or fifteen Gentlemen upstairs, the 
discretion of objecting to the estimates, or 
proposing a reduction in them, will be 
taken away from this House. Now, I do 
not understand that to be the case. As I 
understand it, you are appointing a Com- 
mittee not only to examine and determine 
what should be the expenditure of your 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, but they will 
also have to superintend and inquire into 
the mode of taking contracts and similar 
things. Now, I do not consent to refer it 
to them to say whether a certain amount of 
expenditure is necessary. It is said in this 
House and out of doors, that there will be 
some mysterious revelations made before 
this Secret Committee; that an illustrious 
and noble Duke will be called before them, 
and other parties, able to impart many im- 
portant secrets connected with the defence 
of the country. Now, I believe there are 
no such secrets. The newspapers now-a- 
days give us the secrets of every foreign 
Government sooner than our diplomatists. 
I believe also that there are no plots furm- 
ed in these days. Everything is a matter 
of discussion among our neighbours across 
the Channel; they cannot dispose of a five- 
franc piece without havinga discussion upon 
it in the French Chambers, and making it 
the subject of a party Motion. This Com- 
mittee, then, will take from me no discre- 
tion in opposing any part of the sum de- 
manded for the estimates that I may think 
extravagant. I stipulate for this as one 
condition for assenting to its appointment, 
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because it is generally the case that as 
soon as a subject is referred to a Commit. 
tee upstairs a Member cannot rise and 
speak upon it without being told, “ Yoy 
must wait for the report of the Commit. 
tee.”’ Now, I shall consider myself ag 
free to vote with the hon. Member for 
Montrose for a reduction of the expendi. 
ture after the appointment of this Commit. 
tee as before; and if any one rises to pro- 
pose a reduction of 5,000 men in the Army 
and Navy, or of the 5,000 men who are 
coming from India, I shall hold myself at 
liberty to vote for it, and shall not consider 
it a good argument to be told, that there 
is a Committee sitting upstairs to report 
upon this subject. We hear a great deal 
of the responsibility of Government, but 
we also hear a great deal on this subject 
that the public will not recognise. The 
responsibility of the Executive Government 
is this, that they have the responsibility of 
proposing certain estimates of expenditure, 
But there is a responsibility besides with 
us when we adopt this expenditure. We 
have to vote the noble Lord the money 
which is taken from the people, and we 
cannot screen ourselves under the respon- 
sibility of the Government if we vote more 
than the people can afford to pay. For 
the pinch is here after all, although you 
may make light of it—how are the people 
to pay the money? There may be a dis- 
pute how the money is to be raised, whether 
the people are to pay a property-tax; one 
party may say one thing, and one another. 
I am glad it has come to this. I have al- 
ways said that when the budget came out, 
common sense would be listened to in the 
country. There is now a great deal of 
common sense in the country, and I ex- 
pect that you will find it difficult to deal 
with this new feeling in favour of peace. 
I agree with one remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bucks, namely, that as far as eco- 
nomy is concerned, the Reform Act has 
proved a failure. In almost every other 
respect I admit the Reform Act has done 
wonders, but in this respect it has failed; it 
has not been followed by the economy m 
the public service that we expected. If we 
maintain this doctrine, that the Executive 
is responsible for the expenditure, and not 
Parliament, we shall never do anything to 
effect greater economy. If we admit the 
doctrine that the Executive Government, 
and not Parliament, are responsible for the 
expenditure, and that all we have to do is 
to vote the money, a Government will be 
able to raise more money under a represen- 
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tative system than under any other form 
of government. I defy any despot what- 
ever to increase the taxation of the people 
in the manner now proposed if they were 
in the same situation as the community of 
this country are at present. Why, he 
would be afraid of his neck! He dare not 
doit. If the Executive throw upon Par- 
lament the responsibility of voting this 
expenditure, and Parliament says the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Government, 
who is to be really responsible for it? I 
hold that this responsibility rests with us 
entirely. It is said that our Army and 
Navy expenditure is necessary on account 
of our colonies; and then the people are 
flattered about the extent of our colonial 
dominions. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth has talked in this 
way, and the people are called upon to 
maintain our colonial glory. Now, don’t 
let us flatter and mislead the people on 
the subject, by talking and boasting about 
“our empire upon which the sun never 
sets.” The Spaniards used to flatter 
themselves in the same way, and see what 
has become of them. There is one sub- 


ject connected with the Navy Estimates 
which the right hon. Baronet and the noble 


lord cannot omit to mention; I refer to 
the lamentable affair which has taken place 
at Canton, in the melancholy massacre of 
six of our fellow-countrymen. I wont al- 
lude to the question whether these six in- 
dividuals were imprudent, or whether the 
Chinese Government were to blame in the 
matter. We shall be told that an increase 
of our naval armament is necessary to pro- 
tect our countrymen better in this part of 
the world. Now, when I read in the 
newspapers the particulars of this atrocity, 
expecting that this question of the insufti- 
ciency of our armaments would be raised, 
I turned to a return for which I moved of 
the amount of our force in the Tagus during 
the last twelve months. I found that this 
atrocity was committed on the 5th of De- 
cember last, and that on the lst of Decem- 
ber there were lying in the waters of the 
Tagus ten ships of war, including four 
steamers, with 590 guns, and 4,812 sail- 
ors—so that while we had this force in 
the Tagus we had not a single sailor at 

anton to protect the trade of our mer- 
chants in that quarter. And then, after 
that disposal of our forces, the Government 
make this accident an excuse for getting 
more money and adding to the naval ex- 
penditure. I hope that the Committee 
that may be appointed will have under 
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their consideration any information that 
can be given to them respecting the dis- 
posal of our fleets, the expenses of the ar- 
senals of our colonies, and such things. 
If they direct their attention to these and 
other articles of expenditure, they may do 
a great deal of good in that way. I think, 
then, we may profit by the result of their 
labours, and I do not therefore object to 
their appointment, always reserving to my- 
self, as I have stated, the liberty to vote 
against any increase of our expenditure, 
and holding myself also free to vote with 
any one who may propose a diminution. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS begged to contra- 
dict one point of the hon. Member’s speech. 
It was not the fact that there was not one 
steamer in the Canton river. A steamer 
was always there, and at the time of the 
late melancholy occurrence, a man-of-war 
steamer was in the roads. 

Mr. BUCK was reminded of some of the 
predictions of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding as to the prosperity that would re- 
sult from a repeal of the corn laws, and 
the failure of these predictions. There 
was not one interest that was not suffering 
at the present moment. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that if any- 
thing was fresh in the recollection of the 
House, it was that the agricultural interests 
were to be ruined if the corn laws were re- 
pealed, and that the country gentlemen 
were to leave the country. He could hap- 
pily congratulate the hon. Member on being 
as much disappointed in all his prophecies, 
predictions, and anticipations as the hon. 
Member could possibly say of those who 
sat on that side of the House as to the 
success of free trade. One of the princi- 
ples which hon. Gentlemen opposite held 
most tenaciously was, that the prosperity 
of the country depended upon the high 
price of corn, and that the revenue of the 
country depended thereupon. ‘‘ How will 
you collect the revenue,”’ it was said, ‘* if 
you repeal the corn laws?’’ Now, what 
had been the price of corn last year? The 
price had been higher than for twenty years 
before, and provisions of all kinds had been 
dearer. What had been the result of this 
very high price of corn? Why, that had 
been the very cause of the depression of 
trade. One of his anticipations as to the re- 
sult of free trade was, that they would not 
have high prices in future. It was impos- 
sible to do away at once with all the inju- 
ries that the corn laws had inflicted, and it 
would take some years of free trade to do 
that. There was only one congratulation 
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that he could offer to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Buck)—that he had been wrong in 
every one of his predictions. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committees appointed. 


THE SLAVE TRADE, 

Mr. HUTT rose to move— 

‘* For the Appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the best Means which Great Britain 
ean adopt for providing for the final Extinction 
of the Slave Trade.” 

He said, it was now more than thirty years 
since the Government of Great Britain un- 
dertook to deter foreign nations from en- 
gaging in the African slave trade. Many 
persons had since thought that this was 
not a wise determination of the British 
Government; that the attempt was never 
likely to be successful; and that even if 
it were certain of success, the British Go- 
vernment had no call and no authority to 
enforce rules of conduct on other nations 
in matters with which it had no political 
concern, and in regions where, by the law 
of nations, it could exercise no jurisdiction. 
It was, however, a practical question that 
he had to lay before the House. He should 
call the attention of the House to the actual 


results of our policy in regard to the slave 
trade, and then ask the House to determine 
whether it was expedient to continue that 


policy. Whether this country was right 
or wrong in originally entering on a cru- 
sade against the foreign slave trade, it was 
not to be denied that they had pursued it 
for more than thirty years with unflinching 
spirit and expense: including the sums 
which they gave to Spain and Portugal, 
they had by this time probably spent more 
than 21,000,000/. in suppressing the traf- 
fic, and they were every year adding con- 
siderably to that large expenditure. In 
their solicitude for the welfare of the peo- 
ple of Africa, they had sacrificed in untold 
numbers the lives of their own country- 
men, and they were every year, with the 
same object, offering up additional victims. 
The noble Lord, in adverting on Friday 
night to the subjects which might possibly 
disturb the harmony of civilised nations, 
did not mention their zeal about the slave 
trade; and yet in the course of the last 
few years that zeal had more than once 
brought them into angry collision with all 
the great maritime States of the world, 
and might any day put to hazard the peace 
and happiness and advancing civilisation 
of the age. Now, he could believe that all 
these risks and sacrifices were undertaken 
at the bidding of a very wise policy, if he 
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could find out that they had derived from 
them any commensurate advantage, But 
after thirty years’ vigorous enforcement of 
that policy, what were the practical re. 
sults? What had they done? Had they 
suppressed the slave trade? He thought 
he could satisfy the House that the slave 
trade was more extensive now than before 
they undertook to suppress it. Well, had 
they lessened the atrocities, cruelties, and 
murders by which in times past the trade 
was accompanied? The papers last laid be. 
fore Parliament, and every officer who had 
returned from the coast of Africa, declared 
that the world never saw such horrors as 
were being perpetrated in those regions in 
consequence of their interference. (ould 
they see, however remotely, the ultimate 
triumph of their policy? There were not 
ten men out of Bedlam who believed in 
anything of the sort. Well, then, was this 
state of things to last for ever? Should 
they not at last pause in their career, and 
inquire whether they were really moving 
in the right direction ? 

‘“‘ A conscientious man,” said Mr. Burke, “will 
be cautious how he deals in blood. He will feel 
some apprehension at being called to a tremen- 
dous account for engaging in so deep a game.” 
He was satisfied that if they would grant 
him an investigation of our preventive 
measures, he would convince most men 
whose heads were not turned with spurious 
philanthropy, that on the shores and seas 
of Africa they were pouring forth human 
blood like water, for an object which it 
was impossible for us to attain. He knew 
it was a favourite notion with some people, 
especially naval officers, that they did not 
succeed in suppressing the slave trade be- 
cause they did not go to work with suff 
cient liberality and expense; and that if 
they would only largely reinforce our squa- 
drons on the west and east coast of Africa, 
and cover the shores of Cuba and Brazil 
with steam vessels—that, in fact, if they 
would only multiply their expenses—they 
would put down the slave trade. Now, he 
utterly distrusted any such opinion. He 
believed that if they would pour forth the 
whole Treasury of England on this wild eru- 
sade, not only would they not suppress the 
slave trade, but they would only aggravate 
its nature. How often had he heard it stated 
in that House, and in Committees of that 
House when engaged in commercial inves- 
tigations, that whenever the profits on & 
contraband trade amounted to 30 per cent, 
to put it down was impossible? But m 
this ease the profit exceeded 30 per cent, 
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eent profit was no exaggeration of the pro- 
fits of the slave trade. It was stated the 
other day in the Court of Exchequer, that 
aman was bought on the coast of Africa 
for 41., and they knew that he was often 
sold in Brazil for 807. There was a smug- 
gling trade which realised 2,000 per cent 
profit; and did they think that naval offi- 
cers and men-of-war could put it down? It 
was not a question of men-of-war or steam- 
boats. Tell him only the rate of profit to 
be realised by engaging in the trade, and 
he would tell them with certainty whether 
the trade were carried on or not. They al- 
ways had been—they always must be—de- 
feated by the enormous gains of the traffic. 
The hon. Member read a letter, addressed 
to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs by 
Mr. Gabriel, to the following effect :— 

“Jt is much to be feared, that with such in- 
ducements and temptations as these, the slave 
trade will still be carried on in this part of Africa; 
at all events it will be obvious that nothing short 
of the most decided and strenuous measures on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, by guard- 
ing the whole of this coast with an ample and 
eficient naval force, can hold out any prospects 
of complete success in the humane object which 
Great Britain has so long and so beneficently 
exerted herself to obtain. In proportion to the 
number of slave vessels captured and destroyed 


the value of slaves will increase in Brazil; and 
the same measures thus calculated to enhance 
the value of the slaves in the New World by pre- 
venting their exportation from Africa, leaves the 
market there overstocked, and produces a propor- 


tionate reduction in their first cost; thus the 
profits beeome so enormous as to induce unprinci- 
pled speculators to run any risk in the traffic ; and 
Ibelieve I may with truth assert, that at the pre- 
sent day, one successful trip out of six is attended 
with a fair return of capital to slave dealers.” 

Another point to which he would direct 
the attention of the House was the perfect 
state of isolation in which the British Go- 
vernment was left. With the exception of 
the Government of the United States there 
was not a Government in the whole world 
that honestly and heartily co-operated with 
our own, There was the Government of 
France, with a fleet of twenty-six vessels 
on the west coast of Africa; but France 
was not provided with the necessary au- 
thority to act against slavetrading vessels, 
and not likely to acquire it in a hurry. The 
fleet might be useful for other purposes; 
but as for putting down the slave trade, it 
might as well be cruising in the British 
Channel. The treaty with the King of 
the French had done rather less towards 
extinguishing the slave trade than that 
with the Government of the Queen of Por- 
tugal. The abject condition of Portugal 
Was a painful subject to approach. There 
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was an age when Portugal was at the 
head of European civilisation—when the 
victorious arms of Portugal kept every 
shore of the ocean in awe, from Morocco 
to Japan—and when a hundred and seventy 
independent princes paid an annual tribute 
into the Treasury of Lisbon. Now, the 
State of Portugal was prostituted to the 
worst purposes of the slave trade; many 
of the officers were little better than sti- 
pendiaries of the slavetraders, for it had 
been shown that slaves had been introduced 
into the possessions of that Government— 
the Cape de Verd islands—in Portuguese 
men-of-war; a fact which. was communi- 
cated by Mr. Rindall, the British Consul 
at those islands. Spain was not a whit 
behind Portugal in encouraging the slave 
trade. In the last paper from Cuba he 
had noticed the name of Queen Christina 
herself in connexion with some slave trans- 
actions. He trusted it was possible that 
that elevated and respected lady— that 
distinguished personage—was unacquaint- 
ed with the source from which some of her 
revenues were swelled; he felt confident 
she would repudiate it. The Countess de 
Quassada, wife of the Captain General of 
Cuba, derived an income of something like 
10,0001. a year from the countenance and 
protection afforded to the slavedealers. 
The Captain General himself, General 
O’Donnell, of course knew nothing of these 
matters; and when an indignant letter was 
sent to him by Mr. Kennedy, the Commis- 
sioner, pointing out the fact, he told the 
writer that he should be compelled to re- 
turn his letters unopened if he persisted 
in corresponding upon such a disagreeable 
subject. Another high functionary, the 
Spanish Chief Judge of the Commission 
Court, derived a large income from the 
same cause; and he was not only the 
largest slaveowner in the island, but, to- 
gether with the Colonial Secretary, he was 
the chief protector of the slave trade. 
The slave trade was the most thriving 
branch of the commerce of Brazil; every- 
body seemed to turn an honest penny by 
it; and it was prosperously carried on by 
means of well-organised joint-stock com- 
panies. One pérson, who a few years ago 
was walking in rags about the quays of 
Rio without a penny in his pocket, was 
now by slavetrading alone a man of im- 
mense wealth, and decorated with the high- 
est order of knighthood in the Brazilian 
empire. While he was anxious to do jus- 
tice to the people of the United States, 
and had admitted that their Government 
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had been the only one to co-operate hon- 
estly with us, he was bound to add that 
that people appeared anxious to obtain dis- 
tinction as shipbuilders to the slave trade. 
These vessels, as was known, were of a 
peculiar build, and were generally from 
the yards of the United States. One of 
these, the Agnes, was built expressly for 
the slave trade, and was said to be 
the property of a Quaker at New York. 
These vessels were generally consigned to 
some house at Rio, and by that house let 
on hire to one of those grandees who make 
their fortune and earn their nobility by the 
slave trade; they were then sent to the coast 
of Africa freighted, usually with British 
goods, which were placed in one of those 
depéts of which so much had been lately 
heard, and the cargo being landed, a bill 
of sale was given to the slavetrader’s 
agent. The vessel then changed hands, 
hoisted Brazil colours, took in her cargo 
of slaves, and came home. Such was 
generally the history of one of those clip- 
pers. An active business was carried on 
in America in supplying these ships for 
the trade. But were the Americans 
the only people who, with humanity on 
their lips, did not hesitate to extract a 
It would 


profit from the slave trade ? 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
in 1845 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth stated, that he 
was not prepared to deny the fact that 
British subjects were engaged in the slave 


trade. It would seem, then, that the peo- 
ple of England — setting up as the moral 
censors of the world—who passed Acts of 
Parliament making slavetrading in Por- 
tuguese and Brazilian subjects piracy 
by the municipal law of England—who 
seized with severity the vessels of other 
nations engaged in that traffic—did not 
come into court with clean hands. It was 
not meant that British subjects were di- 
rectly concerned in slavetrading opera- 
tions, although the blue book had some 
evidence on that point; but that British 
merchants at Rio, and even at Liverpool 
—that British merchants were in the habit 
of shipping cargoes of goods, provided and 
prepared for the great slave market on the 
coast of Africa; that those goods were sent 
through Cuba; and that there was no doubt 
they were sent with a guilty knowledge 
of their destination and purpose. It was 
meant, also, that the capital of respectable 
British merchants in Rio and the Havannah 
was extended to the slave trade. Unless 
such proceedings were stopped—and how 
they were to be stopped he knew not, un- 
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less the communication of British subjects 
with the coast of Africa and Cuba and 
Brazil were to be altogether interdicted— 
foreign nations would attach no credit 
to the disinterestedness of our motives— 
it would be said by foreigners that we were 
carrying on a kind of lucrative humanity 
by forbidding to others the traffic for which 
we granted impunity to our own subjects 
for the sake of profit; and it would be 
believed that with humanity on our lips 
there was something far less honourable in 
our practice. He believed that the con. 
sideration which had been given to the 
subject—the knowledge of the perfect iso. 
lation of the British Government in this 
respect—had caused most persons to aban- 
don the notion of putting it down by foree, 
Mr. Clarkson and the Anti-Slavery Society 
had denounced putting down the slave 
trade by force, and it was that which had 
induced the noble Lord now at the head of 
the Government to state, in 1840, in 
formal communication to the Lords of the 
Treasury, that any such attempt would be 
‘scarcely possible if the whole British 
Navy could be employed for that purpose, 
and that it was an evil never to be ade. 
quately encountered by any system of 
mere prohibitions and penalties.” Sir 
Fowell Buxton, whose name could never 
be mentioned in that House without expres- 
sions of respect and esteem, pronounced 
the system to be an error—observing, 
‘that while we had been trying to ex- 
tinguish the traffic it had actually doubled 
its amount.”” The plain fact was, that 
the number of slaves carried away from 
Africa had increased since we undertook 
to suppress it. In 1795 Mr. Pitt commu- 
nicated to Parliament that the number of 
slaves dragged from Africa was 80,000 
annually. In 1820 the African Society 
stated to the Duke of Wellington that the 
number was 70,000 annually. From that 
period our exertions to suppress the trade 
had been incessant ; and yet, in 1839, 
Lord J. Russell, then Colonial Secretary, 
stated the number at not less than 100,000 
slaves taken from the west coast of Af. 
rica alone. So much for the preventive 
measures of twenty-five years. The latest 
official accounts represented the number of 
slaves actually landed in America during 
the year 1847 at about 50,000. These 
accounts were necessarily defective ; and 
Mr. Hesketh, the British Consul at Rio, 
stated, in 1846, that every kind of decep- 
tion was resorted to, both by the author 
ties and the people, in order to conceal the 
extent of the slave trade from him. It 
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appeared, however, that to effect the sale 
of 50,000 live negroes in America, to 
supply the place of those who were cap- 
tured by our vigilant cruisers, who were 
destroyed in the middle passage, and who 

rished immediately after landing in Ame- 
rica, double that number must be shipped 
from Africa, in consequence of the vigilance 
of our cruisers and the frequent captures 
made; so that the number would stand at 
100,000 annually taken from the coast of 
Africa; thus giving the slave trade of 
1847 an excess over that of 1820 of about 
30 per cent. The British Commissioners 
at the Cape made the following report to 
lord Palmerston in 1846 respecting the 
slave trade on the east coast of Africa :— 

“We regret to learn that the traders resident 
in the Brazils have not relaxed in their under- 
takings ; no less than twenty-five vessels, three of 
which were steam vessels, being reported as out 
on this nefarious pursuit from the port of Rio de 
Janeiro alone. These vessels, it appears, have 
been despatched in sets of five or six ; and before 
the person through whom this statement reached 
us left Rio de Janeiro, three of them had returned 
and landed their slaves; and as only two have 
been brought in here for adjudication, it is to be 
feared that by far the larger number will ere this 
have been equally successful. be * * 

“We regret to state that we have no reason to 
alter the opinion we have already had the honour 
to lay before Her Majesty’s Government that the 
slave trade continues to be carried on between 
the east coast of Africa and the Brazils to an ex- 
tent which defies the exertions made for its sup- 
pression by the small number of cruisers at pres- 
ent employed on this station.” 


Such was the state of the trade at the end 
of 1846. No later official intelligence was 
before Parliament; but in the Times of 
December 27, 1847, he found the follow- 
ing information from the coast. After 
enumerating a great number of captures 
which had been made of slavers the writer 
remarked— 

“Notwithstanding these captures, and others 
sent in Sierra Leone, we learn by the latest ad- 
Vices that the slave trade was very brisk to the 
northward.” 

But evidence of this kind was scarcely re- 
quired. The truth was that the extent 
of the slave trade depended upon the 
price of sugar in Brazil. An occasional 
check might be given to its activity, but 
as long as the production of slave la- 
bour was in high demand the slave trade 
would be in successful operation. Neither 
laws nor arms could prevent it. The most 
horrible feature in the slave trade had al- 
ways been the cruelties inflicted upon the 
victims, and it was hardly necessary to re- 
mark that these cruelties had been aggra- 
vated by our protective measures. When 
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the traffic was lawful the slaves were car- 
ried to appointed stations on the coast at 
suitable seasons of the year, and embarked 
at leisure in vessels adapted in some de- 
gree for their reception. The chiefs who 
sold and the traders who bought, although 
men of lawless habits, were at least as 
merciful as their interest required; and it 
was their interest to keep slaves in health 
and vigour. But as soon as this country 
undertook to stop the trade by force, the 
whole system was changed. The slaves 
were now assembled for embarkation in a 
hurried and clandestine manner. The ap- 
pearance of a man-of-war near the spot 
will often delay the shipment until they 
are wasted by privation and disease; and 
then as the sickly are unsaleable they are 
often ruthlessly and deliberately murdered. 
Captain Mansel, of Her Majesty’s ship 
Acteon, informed the Secretary of the 
Admiralty by a letter dated ‘* Ascension, 
Oct. 2, 1846,” that the native chief of 
Lagos, finding he could not dispose of the 
numerous slaves on his hands, had caused 
upwards of 2,000 of them to be slaughtered, 
and their heads to be stuck on stakes 
round the town of Lagos; and he added, 
that in July last he was informed by the 
Governor of Sierra Leone that 300 slaves 
had met the same fate, under similar cir- 
cumstances, in the neighbourhood of the 
Gallinas. Dr. Bryson, a surgeon in the 
Navy, in making a report last year to the 
Lords of the Admiralty on the climate and 
diseases on the African station, remarked, 
that since the increase of the squadron, 
and other measures, whole cargoes of 
slaves had been so long detained on the 
coast that the provisions became exhausted, 
and they were left to die of starvation or 
disease; sometimes they were hurriedly 
driven from place to place, as opportuni- 
ties offered for their embarkation; and 
what between their sellers, their buyers and 
their protectors, their case was pitable in- 
deed. Was it better when they got on 
board? The slavetraders were using 
smaller and smaller vessels. Mr. Goring, 
the Consul at Pernambuco, thus wrote to 
the Earl of Aberdeen in 1845— 

“The mode in which the African slave trade 
was formerly conducted in this port, has now as- 
sumed a new feature. Instead of the larger classes 
of vessels, varying from 150 to 300 tons burden 
each, a smaller kind is now employed, of from 45 
to 60 tons, namely, the Maria, 52 tons admea- 
surement ; the Maraquinhas, 52 ; the Deliberacao, 
54; the two Diligencias, 54 and 55, and the San 
Domingos, 56 tons burden. These insignificant 


looking craft, rigged with boom, main and fore- 
sails only, sail fast, are of light draught of water, 
and built low, that they may more easily escape 
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detection. Should the unfortunate victims be 


they are speedily transferred from the shore to 


150 to 300 beings are stowed in the hold of one 
of these small craft, without space to down or 
scarcely to stir.” 

He had some striking descriptions of the 
state of things on board these slave ships, 
but would not read them, for the simple 
truth respecting it was so utterly incre- 
dible to minds not prepared for it by pre- 
vious training, that such facts would ap- 
pear gross exaggerations. One of these 
ships carrying away into everlasting sla- 
very its closely packed cargo of men, who 
but the day before exulted in the wild 
freedom of the desert, represented a greater 
amount of human misery and human de- 
pravity than was permitted in any other 
guise to exist on the face of the earth. 
And for a large portion of this crime, and 
agony, and death, the Legislature of this 
country was responsible. Horrible as the 
middle passage proverbially was, we had 
augmented its horrors. Our darling but 


hopeless project of stopping the slave trade 
by coercion, required that from 26 to 30 men- 
of-war, and from 3,000 to 4,000 seamen and 


marines, should be employed on the African 
coast—the most pestilential region of the 
world. The annual destruction of life 
among these gallant fellows, ought, if our 
proceedings had no other drawbacks, to 
make us pause in our career of suppres- 
sion. In 1827, the Eden lost in six 
months 110 men out of a ship’s company 
of 160. In 1837, the Raven lost seven- 
teen by death, and the Curlew twenty. 
The average deaths in that year, on the 
coast, were more than 13 per cent. No 
doubt these statements, and a recommen- 
dation of the entire withdrawal of our fleet, 
would provoke the indignation of certain 
gallant Gentlemen in that House; and when 
Lords of the Admiralty and naval officers 
heard proposals for the reduction of ships 
in commission, they had always some letter 
or despatch at hand to prove the change 
uncalled for and impossible. Thus, in 
1845, a gallant Admiral, then a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and whose personal character, 
not less than his great professional services, 
entitled him to the utmost consideration — 
Sir C, Cockburn—met a similar statement, 
by denying that the waste of life and con- 
stitution among the crews were any longer 
formidable, and, after the manner of Lords 
and Secretaries of the Admiralty, he drew 
out of a blue box a despatch, which proved 
that the care and attention the Admiralty 
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collected in sufficient numbers to fill the vessels, | 
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ised the peculiar malignity of the African 


the miserable den, sufficiently noxious with only | climate. Yet in that year the mortality 
a moderate number, but intolerable when from | mong our cruisers on the African station 


|was three times as great as it had been 


found on an average of twenty years in the 
West Indies; and on board one ship, the 
Eclair, not less than seventy gallant fel. 
lows fell a sacrifice to the fever. The same 
box and refutation, perhaps, awaited him 
now. The financial branch of the subject 
must not be overlooked, though it was 
difficult to state a result from returns 
which seemed compiled to conceal infor. 
mation. The ordinary expenses of the 
squadron on the west coast of Africa were 
stated in an official paper at 300,0001. per 
annum. The ordinary expenses incurred 
for other vessels on account of the slave 
trade, including the cruisers on the east 
coast of Africa, probably amounted to 
150,0007. more. Then came the expenses 
at Sierra Leone, Fernando Po, Gambia, 
and the Gold Coast, 20,0001.; commission 
courts, including superannuation, 25,0001; 
bounty on captured slaves, 50,0001; bills 
drawn on account, 30,0002. 600,0001. was 
the sum which he sincerely believed would 
be annually spared to this country, if we 
would renounce a system condemned alike 
by reason and by experience. But he might 
be asked, how, then, he would deal with 
the slave trade? He would reply, without 
doubt or reservation, leave the slave trade 
to itself. If the miscreants of any nation 
chose to engage in it, let their guilt be on 
their own heads; leave to a higher tribunal 
than any you could erect the moral govern- 
ment of the world. The noble Lord had 
said that if we withdrew the preventive 
squadrons, the stream which had been s0 
long restrained and pent up would burst 
forth like a torrent, and that for one man 
now dragged into slavery five would be car- 
ried off. Be it so. Better that five should be 
carried off without molestation, than that, 
as now, one should be carried off alive while 
four expired in agony, and their blood 
should be on our heads. But he denied 
the statement that five would be carried 
off. Would the people of Cuba and Brazil 
view with indifference some hundred thou- 
sand slaves suddenly added to their black 
population (already so disproportionate to 
the white), with the prospect of an unlim- 
ited addition every year? In the Foreign 
Office there was a copy of a petition agreed 
upon by the people of Cuba to the Govern- 
ment of Madrid, and signed by every pro 
prietor in a vast district, praying the Im- 
perial Government to take some steps t0 
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stop the slave trade, to prevent the island 
from being inundated by a slave population, 
and so to avert from them the otherwise 
inevitable horrors of a tremendous insur- 
rection. Every one acquainted with the 
state of opinion in Brazil knew that the 
same kind of alarm (and not without ample 
reason) existed there. Effeminate as they 
were, and ignorant, the mere brutal in- 
stinct of self-preservation would warn them 
to shun the fate of St. Domingo, in 1795. 
Depend upon it, that when they saw that 
their own safety depended upon themselves, 
and that unless they stopped the importa- 
tin of slaves, their own fate was inevit- 
able, they would protect themselves by 
stopping it. That they could do so we had 
sufficient evidence in the fact that General 
Valdez, while Captain General of Cuba, by 
the influence of his own personal and ho- 
nourable example, stopped the slave trade 
of Cuba. It was our blundering and igno- 
rant humanity which alone sustained the 
slave trade. To extinguish it we should 
leave italone. Such was his (Mr. Hutt’s) 
ease; and he hoped the House would think 
that he had made out a primd facie case 
for a Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON said, in rising for the 
first time to address the House, he should 
not be doing his duty if he did not state 
the practical knowledge which he had 
acquired during a period of sixteen years’ 
traffic with almost every portion of the wes- 
tern coast of Africa, from the river at Sierra 
Leone down to the Cape of Good Hope. 
He should support the proposition of the 
hon. Member, because he had brought a 
grave though indirect charge against those 
British merchants who were engaged in 
the trade between this country and the 
coast of Africa. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to lead the House to the inference 
that those British merchants had, to a 
certain extent, a guilty knowledge—that, 
directly or indirectly, they were engaged 
in the slave trade. Now, he on his own 
account, and in conjunction with his part- 
ners, had, as he had just intimated, carried 
on for sixteen years a trade between Liver- 
pool and the western coast of Africa; he and 
they had had commercial transactions with 
every river along that extensive coast—he 
might say almost with every creek—from 
Sierra Leone, the River Bonny, the Ga- 
linas, the Gold Coast, the Bight of Benin, 
the Cameroons, and so on, down to the 
my of Good Hope; and, on their behalf 
and his own, he could assure the House 
they had never been parties to any trans- 
action connected with slavery or the slave- 








trade. He might further be permitted to 
state that no persons in this country had 
done more to exterminate slavery and the 
slave trade from the west coast of Africa 
than the merchants engaged in the trade 
there; in proof of which he need state 
only a single fact. The house with 
which he was connected thought fit to em- 
bark in a speculation of this character, 
not, he admitted, as a matter of philan- 
thropy, .but of pounds, shillings, and 
pence—the object, he presumed, of every 
commercial transaction, whether in Africa 
or elsewhere. They had found that the 
slavers who had dealt with the chiefs upon 
the coast of Africa interfered, most di- 
rectly, with their legitimate trade; and, 
with the view of counteracting them, his 
house sent out a vessel upon what really 
was a voyage of discovery. The vessel 
was placed under the command of a clever 
and experienced man, who was instructed 
to go into every river, creek, and bay 
along the whole coast, to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, by what means the slavers purchased 
their slaves, what goods they exchanged 
for them, and to bring samples of them to 
England in order to see whether they 
could not, by direct commerce, induce the 
chiefs who sold their slaves to sell their la- 
bour instead, in the shape of the produce 
of the country in exchange for British 
manufactures. This was done; and what 
was the result? Why the result was, that 
the captain with his vessel trafficked from 
creek to creek, from river to river, and 
from bay to bay—he brought home samples 
of the goods with which the Brazilian and 
other slavers fed the slave trade—and it was 
found that seven-tenths of them were Bri- 
tish manufactured goods. What did he 
and his partners then do? Why, they 
freighted a ship with the same articles— 
they sent her into the very nest of slavery 
—and they found that during the whole 
time the vessel had her hatches open, to 
dispose of her cargo in exchange for palm 
oil, the slave trade was suspended. This 
was the answer he returned to the allega- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, that the mer- 
chants of Great Britain were, to a certain 
extent, encouraging the slave trade. He 
agreed, however, that there was a neces- 
sity for inquiry. He was satisfied we 
were going upon the wrong track to put 
down the slave trade. We were expend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of pounds use- 
lessly every year with that intention; and 
he regretted to say he was convinced, by 
his sixteen years’ experience, that human 
nature had sustained more cruelty and 
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suffering since they had attempted to abol- | bour to be imported as freely as possible 
ish the slave trade, by the physical efforts | into the West India islands, there was 
to prevent it, than it had when there was | abundance of it to be had at the smallest 
no legal impediment to the traffic. This | cost. The cost would be only one-twen. 
was a subject to which he had given great | tieth of the expense of importing slaye 
attention—almost his whole heart and | labour into Brazil; and it would amount to 
soul ; and he believed it was one upon | this, that the planter who had to pay 100), 
which much good might be done in a pro- | for his labour could not compete with the 
fitable way. He felt that the manner in; West Indies, where the labour could be 
which our present relations with the coast | had for 41. 10s. If, then, this free labour 
of Africa were carried on was wrong. We could be introduced, the result would be 
were, to a certain extent, wrong in endeav- | that every nation upon the coast of Africa 
ouring to prevent the traffic which ought | would be ready to furnish a supply, and no 
to exist between our West India colonies | person would attempt to export a slave, 
and the western coast of Africa; for he | because the cost would be too great to en- 
knew from experience that free labour to | able him to compete with the free labourer, 
any amount could be obtained from those | But these views were not supported as 
parts. He had never yet sent a ship to | they ought to be; and he spoke now as a 
the coast of Africa, from which he had | British merchant. He would only mention 
not heard that the Africans were willing | one instance. In 1839-40 the Government 
to accept service without reference to time | thought fit to send a squadron to the coast 
or place—indeed, twenty or thirty canoes, | of Africa, under the command of Captain 
with twenty or thirty men in each, usually | Tucker—a man highly respected, and 
came off to offer their services—and he had | against whose private character no one 
no hesitation in saying, from having recent- | could say anything. That officer had in- 
ly been in communication with men who had | structions to the effect that he was to 
lately returned from the coast of Africa, | negotiate with the different chiefs of the 
that as much free labour could be procured native tribes upon the various rivers along 
there at 41. 10s. per man as the West In- | the coast, in order to prevent an internal 
dia islands could take; and men who were | slave trade in their territories. It was 
willing to work 12, 24, or 36 moons, and with deep regret that he felt himself called 
only asking that they might be sent back | upon to allude to a circumstance which 
at the expiration of that period. As he | was by no means creditable to the charac- 
had said before, this was a question of | ter of the British Government. Captain 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The price! Tucker entered into a treaty with King 
of a labouring man on the coast of Africa, | Peppel, up the Bonny River, for the abo- 
as given by the slavedealers, was 41. per | lition of the slave trade in his dominions. 
man; the price of transporting him as a| The treaty was signed by the captain, and 
free labourer to the West Indies would be | witnessed by seventeen masters of British 
4l. 10s. These men would willingly go|merchantmen, who were trading on the 
to the West Indies as free labourers. They | spot for palm oil, being as complete a rati- 
asked only to be protected by the British | fication as it was possible any treaty form- 
flag, and to be returned to their own coun- | ed under such circumstances could receive. 
try at the stipulated time. The cost of a/| By that treaty it was stipulated that King 
slave, upon being landed in Brazil, was | Peppel should receive 10,000 dollars an- 
1001. Let any hon. Gentleman compare | nually for three years in consideration of 
the cost of the two—the free labourer at | his abandoning the profits he derived from 
41. 10s. landed in the West Indies, and | trafficking in slaves. The King drew for 
the slave at 100/. landed in Brazil—and | his first year’s instalment bills drawn on 
then say which was the cheapest mode of | the British Treasury, which he and his 
raising sugar or coffee, and which would | partners’ agent discounted by giving him 
be most beneficial to us? He did not say | British goods to the amount; but when the 
it rashly, but on the authority of men who | bills were presented at the British Treasury, 
had been twenty-two, nineteen, twelve, | payment of them was refused. A precisely 
five, and three years engaged in trade with | similar transaction, through another agent, 
the African coast, who were unanimous in | occurred with respect to two other African 
the declaration that the amount of free} princes; and if he and his partners had 
labour which could be had from the coast | not felt more regard for the honour of the 
of Africa was unlimited. If the House | British name than the Government ex- 
would do away with the foolish squadrons | hibited, they would have sent the bills 
on preventive service there, and allow la-' into Africa, and demanded produce to their 
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ymount; and the British Government 
would have been held up to everlasting 
disgrace for violating an engagement en- 
tered into with one of its own representa- 
tives, and witnessed by seventeen captains of 
merchantmen, several of whom were now liy- 
ing, and prepared to prove the truth of the 
statement he had made. The dishonoured 
hills were in their possession still, for they 
were reluctant to injure the British char- 
acter by returning them protested to the 
coast of Africa. When such conduct as this 
was exhibited by the British Government, 
how could they expect the native princes 
to aid them in suppressing the slave trade? 
He had said, that our merchants on the 
African coast were subjected to ill-treat- 
ment, and he would give an instance of 
itt He knew of a merchant’s ship being 
seized under the pretence of being designed 
for a slaver, because she happened to have 
a few extra watercasks on board, which 
the captain had provided in consideration 
ofthe health of his crew. The owner of 


the vessel, now occupying the highest post 
his fellow-townsmen could confer on him— 
and no man’s character as a British mer- 
chant stood higher—not only endured great 
pecuniary loss from the detention of his 


ship, but suffered much disturbance of mind 
from the imputation of being engaged in 
the slave trade, than which nothing could 
be more abhorrent to his feelings. He 
must confess, that ever since the Commit- 
tee sat in 1842 a dead set had been made 
at the Liverpool merchants, in order to 
create an impression that they were di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in the slave 
trade. When first he entered into the 
African trade—it was in 1826— only 
1,500 tuns of palm oil were imported into 
Liverpool; when he left off business the 
imports of that article amounted to 25,000 
tuns. The House might believe him, that 
the trade with Africa was altogether un- 
dervalued—he might almost say, over- 
looked. Yet our imports from Africa 
amounted in value to near 1,000,000I., and 
they were all carried in British bottoms, 
manned by British seamen. More than this, 
too, they were chiefly exchanged for British 
manufactured goods. A more legitimate 
system of commerce never existed. If 
this commerce were fostered, instead of 
being discouraged, it would in itself put an 
end to the slave trade, because it would 
have the effect of making the blacks more 
valuable, as producers of articles of com- 
meree, than they could be as exported 
slaves, The free labourers, also, on their 
teturn from the West Indies, would carry 
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back with them some of the arts of civili- 
sation. They would know how to till the 
ground—how to sow and to reap; and, by 
their means, the cotton plant would be cul- 
tivated on millions of acres, the produce of 
which we should obtain in exchange for 
our manufactured goods. He did not he- 
sitate to say, that in a few years Africa 
would be able to take as many manufac- 
tured goods as we could conveniently sup- 
ply. Instead of 1,000,0000. of exports, 
we might send 10,000,000/., and a more 
legitimate trade did not exist on the face of 
the earth. Gold as coin was not known in 
Africa; dollars were seldom heard of; all 
our trade was carried on by barter, in 
which we exchanged British manufactured 
goods for the produce of the country. He 
begged this House and the Government to 
direct their attention to the increase of 
commerce with the African coast, because 
he knew that it would prove a fund of 
wealth, whilst at the same time it would 
be attended with the great advantage of 
doing away with the curse of the slave 
trade, in the manner which he had already 
explained to the House. He spoke with 
confidence, because he spoke from experi- 
ence. His experience, too, had been pur- 
chased by considerable sacrifices. Two 
of his brothers and a brother-in-law had 
been sacrificed by trading to the coast 
of Africa, and he had seen many friends 
depart for that place who had never 
returned. All his experience had not, 
however, been of the same melancholy 
character. He had seen some friends 
return; one recently had come back in 
health, after twelve years’ residence in 
Africa. When his house was engaged in 
the African trade, they did not hesitate to 
carry out traffic into the interior of Africa. 
They had a trading station where Davi- 
son’s dust lies, 300 miles up a river, and 
where they did not hesitate to plant a 
white man, who had no protection but the 
good faith of the black man. They had 
ever found the relations of the blacks with 
them, when based on good faith and hon- 
est intentions met in the same spirit. He 
assured the House that the black char- 
acter was misunderstood. No race of men 
were more intelligent, more desirous of 
obtaining knowledge, or more anxious to 
extend commercial relations, and advance 
in the path of civilisation. He recollected 
that one of the first vessels they sent to 
Africa carried out 1,000 barrels of gun- 
powder, and 10,000 muskets; one of their 
last vessels contained not a single barrel of 
powder, nor one musket; but amongst its 
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eargo was 1,500/. worth of household fur- 
niture. What, he should like to know, 
would tend, or had tended, to civilise 
Africa so much as the enterprise of British 
merchants? He and his partners had 
sent out house after house, and followed 
that up by sending out embellishments 
for the same. On the banks of the 
rivers where first they traded, they found 
the males and females in a state of nu- 
dity; but after the lapse of some time the 
women placed cloth over their loins, next 
covered their bosoms, and the men clo- 
thed themselves in jackets and trousers. 
[ Laughter.] Although what he had stated 
might amuse the House, it must be allowed 
to be an interesting fact. He wanted the 
House to listen to these facts, in order 
that it might know that the efforts of the 
British merchants had not been altogether 
misdirected, but that, on the contrary, 
they had tended to civilisation. He was 
satisfied, that if they withdrew our cruisers 
from the coast of Africa, and permitted 
free trade in labour, we should not only 
benefit our own colonies in the first in- 
stance, but, by emancipating our com- 
merce with the African coast from the re- 
strictions which at present crippled its ener- 
gies, that we should, ere long, give a death- 
blow to the slave trade by showing the 
African chiefs that it would be more pro- 
fitable to employ Africans in raising pro- 
duce, to be exchanged for British manufac- 
tures, than to sell them for slaves. He did 
not hesitate to say, that by adopting the 
means he recommended, they would nore 
easily attain the great object which they 
had at heart, than by 10,000 ships manned 
by 1,000,000 of seamen. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS was sure that the 
speech which they had just heard had been 
listened to with the attention which it well 
deserved. It was certainly one of the 
most remarkably successful first efforts 
which he had witnessed for many Ses- 
sions. Yet he could not, in thus allud- 
ing to it, refrain from asking himself whe- 
ther there were not some misconception on 
his own part, or some mis-statement on the 
part of the hon. Gentleman, in one of his 
main propositions with regard to ridding 
Africa of its present native race for the be- 
nefit of the West Indies ? The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to state that the panacea for 
the wrongs of Africa on the one hand, and 


the present distress of the West Indies on | 


the other, was the removal of a certain 
number of natives from Africa to the West 
Indies, who were to be purchased for 41. in 
Africa, and were to cost 41. 10s. each in 
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sending to the West Indies, making his 
cost, when delivered in the West Indies 
82. 10s. He understood that the hon, 
| Gentleman’s words were — persons whe 
|had recently been on the west coast of 
Africa and in the West Indies had gaid 
that the price of an ablebodied man was 
|41.; and that the expense of planting the 
same man in the West Indies was a fyr. 
| ther sum of 41. 10s. Now, was not that, 
j}in fact, a slave trade? He understood 
| that that was what the hon. Member said, 
| If he misrepresented him, perhaps the 
hon. Member would set him right. 

Mr. JACKSON: What he said was, 
that in his own experience he had always 
found an abundance of free labour offered; 
for as soon as vessels appeared off the 
coast of Africa, and backed their foretop- 
sail, twenty or thirty canoes would put of, 
manned each by twenty or thirty men, who 
were most anxious to be engaged at the 
pay of a dollar a month, and who were 
willing to be fed upon rice and such refuse 
as the seamen would not eat. He also said, 
that the time they were to be employed 
was no consideration with them, whether 
for one or for three moons was immaterial; 
their great desire was to be under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. Those men he 
had always found faithful, industrious, wil- 
ling to serve under all circumstances— 
faithful even to death; and if it were neces- 
sary to bring thém to England, in conse- 
quence of desertion or death amongst the 
original crew, they never hesitated to come; 
all their desire was, after a certain service, 
to be planted again upon their own coast. 
What he meant to say was this, that he 
would, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment, undertake to plant on the West In- 
dia islands, free of all other charges, at the 
rate of 41. 10s. each, free men, men born 
free, and being free, and who should be 
paid at the rate of one dollar a month, the 
only stipulation being that at the end of 
two or three years, they should take the 
produce of their own savings, and be per- 
mitted to return to their own country. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS was not sorry he 
had given the hon. Member an opportunity 
of explaining his meaning; but he ha 
certainly understood that the West India 
planter was to pay 8/. 10s. for a man de- 
livered in the West Indies who had cost 
4l. in Africa. It now appeared that the 
hon. Gentleman meant an exportation of 
free labourers. It was much to be re 
gretted that the Committee which sat 
three or four years ago on the subject of 
free labour had not had the benefit of 
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the hon, Member’s knowledge and expe- 
rience. When the hon, Member spoke 
of his commercial transactions with Africa, 
it was only fair to ask him whether he had 
not, in the prosecution of commerce, de- 
rived some advantage from the protection 
afforded by Her Majesty’s fleet upon the 
African coast ? The hon. Member denied 
that merchants were directly or indirectly 
concerned in the slave trade; but it was 
evident, from a passage in his speech, that 
British manufacturers made the cloth for 
which slaves were exchanged expressly for 
that purpose. As regarded the speech of 
the hon, Member for Hull, it was hardly 
necessary for him to refer to many of the 
topies which he had brought under the no- 
tice of the House. It must be admitted, 
however much pain the acknowledgment 
might cost, that all the efforts made to 
suppress the slave trade, had tended only 
to aggravate its horrors: inasmuch as 
we had converted an allowed trade in our 
own hands into a contraband and smug- 
gling trade in the hands of others: we 
had done enough, indeed, to liberate our- 
selves from the actual guilt of the traffic, 
but not enough to extinguish its horrors 
as perpetrated by others. He admitted 
that it was the duty of this country in 
1806 and 1807 to rid herself of the crime 
of partaking in the direct practice of the 
slave trade; and if the effect were nothing 
more than that they had freed themselves 
from the guilt of participating in that un- 
Christian traffic, he should still rejoice; for, 
though the practice was continued by other 
nations, the guilt and the shame were not 
ours. But while he had admitted that the 
sufferings of the slaves might have been in- 
creased since the time when the slave trade 
had become smuggling and piracy, he was 
not of opinion that the present system was 
in itself, and necessarily, a failure. It ap- 
peared, by all concurrent testimony, that by 
making their system of blockade more ade- 
quate to the occasion, they might effectually 
suppress the slave trade on the African 
coast. Several eminent naval officers, who 
had been employed on that service, had 
declared that the remedy was in our own 
hands, Captain Butterfield had said that 
the coast could be so blockaded as to pre- 
Yent the slave trade; that it had decreased 
while he was there, and had increased again 
when there were fewer men-of-war. Hon. 
Gentlemen professed to be very scrupulous 
48 to the loss of life, and to be stimulat- 

by sentiments of humanity in seeking 
‘0 put an end to our African squadron; 
but the moment the question of pounds, 
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shillings, and pence, came under their 
consideration, and the thought that a 
colony was at stake, all value of human 
life was forgotten. He believed that in the 
course of the eight years between 1794 
and 1802, not less than 100,000 lives were 
lost in the Army and Navy, in contending 
for the preservation of the colonies. Now, 
he did not profess to be indifferent to the 
loss of life; and yet he could not but say, 
with regard to the loss of a few brave men 
on the coast of Africa, though he most 
deeply regretted that loss, they were but 
units; and, considering the object for which 
they were employed, he thought the sacri- 
fice was one to which they might conscien- 
tiously be reconciled. The object of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion was substantially 
a most Christian one; but it was quite ob- 
vious that the hon. Gentleman would enter 
the Committee, should it be granted, with 
a foregone conclusion. It was quite clear 
that the object of the hon. Gentleman was 
to remove from the coast of Africa that 
protection for lawful commerce, and that 
impediment to illegal commerce, which the 
British squadron was intended to present. 
He (Sir R. Inglis) did not complain of the 
Motion; but when he knew that the general 
effect of the statements made by the hon. 
Member would be to increase the prejudices 
which had long been growing, if not in the 
country, at least in that House, he could 
not but regret the language in which that 
Motion had been introduced to their con- 
sideration. They had heard hon. Mem- 
bers advocating the recall of that squadron; 
but he could not believe that the people of 
England were so indifferent to the cause 
in which a few years ago they were united 
as one man—when they demanded the 
abolition of the slave trade—or that they 
were so ready to abandon the next great 
question on which they were equally una- 
nimous—and to achieve which they wil- 
lingly sacrificed twenty millions of money 
—the abolition of slavery; he could not 
believe that they had so far abandoned 
their former principles as to agree with 
the hon. Member for Gateshead in his pro- 
position that we should let the slave trade 
take its course. It was not for that that 
the English people had exerted themselves, 
and made such great sacrifices. He was 
told, indeed, that a great change had taken 
place in the principles and feelings of the 
people of this country, and that they would 
not now unite, as in the days of Wilber- 
force, to do as he bade them do. Though 
this might be true, still he (Sir R. Inglis) 
indulged the belief that it was not for the 
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sake of having sugar a penny or twopence 
a pound cheaper that they would know- 
ingly protract the wrongs and sufferings 
of the people of Africa. Yet it was the 
fact that they were practically doing that, 
when they proposed, on the one hand, to 
encourage the slave-grown sugar of Cuba 
and Brazil, and, on the other, to withdraw 
from the colonies that protection which 
could alone enable them to grow sugar for 
home consumption. 

Mr. HUME came down to the House 
prepared to support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Gateshead. It 
was pleasing to him that he had given way 
to the hon. Member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme (Mr. Jackson), because he might 
confidently say that within his recollection 
a more effective speech had never been 
made upon the subject in that House; and 
if that effect was given by a bare recital 
of facts it was all the more pertinent to 
the object they had in view. His hon. 
Friend, in bringing forward this Motion, 
had done great service to the whole com- 
munity. His hon. Friend had been blamed 
for having again painted the horrors of the 
slave trade; but how was it possible to 
remove the prejudices of the people, and, 


unhappily, of Members in that House, on 
the subject, unless the real truth as to the 
dreadful nature of the traffic still carried 


on were made known? He could assure 
his hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford that no man looked back 
with more satisfaction than he did to the 
labours of Mr. Wilberforce. The exertions 
of that eminent man were supported by 
the country, and the cause of humanity 
was promoted. But the question before 
the House was quite of another character. 
The question was, whetiuer, by maintain- 
ing an armed force on the coast of Africa, 
this country could prevent other nations 
from carrying on the slave trade? Did 
not the hon. Member (Sir R. Inglis) recol- 
lect that Mr. Pitt declared war against 
France because France threw impediments 
in the way of British commerce? Sup- 
pose, when the slave trade was sanctioned 
by the law of this. country, France had de- 
clared that the “merchants of England 
should not purchase slaves, or cultivate 
their estates in the West Indies by slave 
labour, what would have been the course 
adopted by England? There could be no 
difficulty in answering that question. Well, 
then, were they, the English nation, at 
liberty to say to other countries—‘*‘ Inas- 
much as we have abolished the slave trade 
and slavery, we insist upon your abolishing 
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them also?’ But this was, in effect, the 
policy of the English Government; ang 
to this policy he had always objected, By 
adopting that policy England had been 
placed in a very unsatisfactory position 
with regard to other nations. Finding 
that, notwithstanding, all the attempts 
that had been made on the coast of Africa 
to suppress the slave trade had failed, was 
it, he would ask, wise to persevere in that 
line of policy? They had sacrificed g 
large amount of money and many thou. 
sands of lives in that vain attempt; it was 
time, therefore, that they should now ad. 


“mit that they had adopted a wrong course, 


and endeavour to free themselves from the 
consequences. All their efforts had been 
unavailing. Why, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had himself said, 
that if the whole fleet of England were 
employed on the African coast to put an 
end to the slave trade, that trade could not 
be prevented. If they wished to put down 
slavery, they should adopt the remedy sug. 
gested by the hon. Gentleman who second- 
ed the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Gateshead—they should make free labour 
cheaper than slave labour. If they allow- 
ed the British West India colonists to have 
as much free labour as they required to 
enable them to compete with the slave- 
holders—if they allowed those colonists 
to obtain free labour at 4/. 10s. a head, 
they would soon put an end to the system 
of slavery. The moment the planters in 
our West India colonies were enabled to 
reduce the cost of the sugar they produced 
below that of Cuba and Brazil, there would 
at once be a cessation of the slave trade; 
but until that was done, he (Mr. Hume) 
believed they would not be able to diminish 
the slave trade, and the atrocities with 
which it was attended, in the slightest de- 
gree. He was satisfied that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hutt) would be able to sub- 
stantiate in Committee the assertions he 
had made, that all the efforts of this coun- 
try for the suppression of the slave trade 
had hitherto been fruitless; for there was 
searcely a single fact mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman which he would not be 
able to substantiate by evidence quite dis- 
tinct from that which had been quoted by 
his hon. Friend. He (Mr. Hume) consid- 
ered that, on principles of humanity, this 
country ought at once to withdraw its 
squadron from the coast of Africa; and he 
was satisfied that if they applied one-fourth 
of the amount which was now wasted in the 
maintenance of that squadron to supplying 
our West India colonies with free labour, 
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they would in a very few years do much 
more to effect the suppression of the slave 
trade than they had hitherto accomplished 
by all their efforts. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that it was im- 
ible not to concur with the spirit of 
many of the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis). He believed, 
that although the people of this country 
might feel that the system now in opera- 
tion on the western coast of Africa was in- 
terfering with the natural trade of this 
country with that coast—was subjecting 
the country to very great expense in the 
matter of the Navy—and was sacrificing the 
lives of many excellent officers and men; 
and although they might feel, in addition, 
that it was exposing this country to many 
difficulties of a political and commercial 
nature, by creating uneasy relations be- 
tween Great Britain and other nations with 
whom it was most important that we 
should maintain relations of amity and 
commerce, yet that with these feelings 
they might, from motives of humanity, be 
induced to overlook such weighty consider- 
ations. But if they happened to agree with 
the hon. Member for the University of 


Oxford, that by our exertions we had only 
aggravated the mischiefs we were attempt- 
ing to prevent, then he was at a loss to 
conceive on what ground there could be 
any objection to go into the Committee 


which had been moved for. Surely, if 
there was one thing more clear than an- 
other, it was this—that on no possible 
ground—neither on the ground of treaties, 
nor on the ground of trade, nor on the 
ground of naval expenditure, nor on the 
ground of just consideration for their offi- 
cers and men, nor on the great ground of 
humanity, which had led them to engage 
in this unsuccessful enterprise, was the 
status quo of the slavery question satisfac- 
tory to the House or to the country. Then, 
if this were admitted, and if, as was con- 
tended by the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
R. Inglis), they ought not to abandon the 
efforts they had been making for the sup- 
Pression of the slave trade, surely they 
ought to inquire what course it was advi- 
sable they should pursue; and this was the 
proposal which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Gateshead, and which had 
been so ably seconded by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-under-Lyme (Mr. Jack- 
son). He supposed he might assume that 
the Government would not offer any ob- 
jection to the appointment of a Committee 
for the purpose of inquiring how the hor- 
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rors of the slave trade could best be miti- 
gated; and he felt, therefore, that it would 
be impertinent in him at that hour to occupy 
the time of the House by any lengthened 
observations; but there was one part of the 
question which had not yet been promi- 
nently brought into notice, and upon which 
he was anxious to say a few words, The 
hon. Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme 
had given the House a very graphic nar- 
rative of the manner in which the legiti- 
mate commerce between Great Britain and 
the western coast of Africa was carried on; 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford had asked, ‘‘ Have 
you, in carrying on this trade, derived no 
benefit from the system now in operation 
on that coast at the cost of this country?” 
He believed, that if his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Jackson) had had the opportunity of reply- 
ing to that question, he would have told 
them, that during his sixteen years’ expe- 
rience, he had found that system rather 
disadvantageous than beneficial. The late 
Sir Fowell Buxton, towards the close of 
his life, recommended a mode which he 
thought would have a greater effect in 
suppressing the slave trade than the fu- 
tile system they had before been pursuing; 
and what was the course he advised? The 
cultivation, as much as possible, of ordi- 
nary legitimate traffic with the chiefs of 
the western coast of Africa. The opinion 
of his friend, Captain Trotter, and of many 
other persons, founded upon experience, 
was, that the encouragement of legitimate 
trade with the natives on the western coast 
of Africa was the mode by which the slave 
trade might be gradually put down. Now, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to an example afforded in the pa- 
pers recently laid upon the table, of the 
way in which the system they were at 
present carrying on, sometimes operated 
upon legitimate trade. ‘It must be re- 
membered that this country was engaged 
in treaties with other Powers for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade—that they had 
established Mixed Commissions—and that, 
by the comity of nations, they were bound 
to assume, when they had formed a treaty 
with a foreign Power, that such Power was 
as sincerely desirous as they were of car- 
rying the objects of the treaty into effect. 
If they had a Mixed Commission, consisting 
partly of British subjects and partly of 
Portuguese, they were bound to consider 
that the Portuguese authorities were equal- 
ly anxious with the British authorities to 
carry out the objects of such Commission. 
By the provisions of the treaties on the 
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subject of the slave trade, certain facts 
were to be taken as constituting of them- 
selves primd facie evidence that a vessel 
apparently employed in legitimate trade, 
was actually engaged in that illegal traf- 
fic; for instance, the possession of a 
certain number of casks, and of a cer- 
tain quantity of water. The casks might 
be intended to contain palm oil, and might 
be tainted with oil, but because they were 
capable of carrying water—though the 
water might not be fit to drink—their pos- 
session was primd facie evidence that the 
ship was engaged in the slave trade. 
[Captain Pecnert: Security might be 
given before the ship sailed.] On the 4th 
of July, 1845, a vessel called the Lady 
Sale left Liverpool, with a lawful cargo, 
for the western coast of Africa. She had 
on board seven Kroomen, who were to re- 
ceive 10s. a month each; she also took out 
a quantity of staves, which were necessary 
to make casks for containing palm oil, and 
an iron pot for boiling the oil. She went 


to the river Congo to carry on a lawful 
trade with the natives; and while there, a 
number of bamboo canes were brought on 
board, in order to form an awning over 
the deck to protect the crew from the heat 


of a tropical sun. Having landed a por- 
tion of her cargo, the ship was obliged to 
take in ballast, and she took what was 
most easily obtainable—the water of the 
Congo river. She had, therefore, a 
number of casks on board actually filled 
with water—flagrant primd facie evi- 
dence of slavetrading under the provi- 
sions of the treaty. The Lady Sale 
was visited by the Alert, a British erui- 
ser, on the 27th of September; by the 
Cygnet, another British cruiser, on the 9th 
of October; and by the Prometheus, also a 
British cruiser, on the 19th of October; 
and no circumstance of suspicion could be 
observed about her. On the 26th of Oc- 
tober the Lady Sale was lying at anchor 
off Ambriz, when the captain was sent for 
on shore by the consignee of the cargo. 
During his absence the Portuguese cruiser 
Constitugao came up; and this was the 
statement of the commander of that ves- 
sel :— 

“ T went to examine the said brig, and they told 
me she was called the Lady Sale. On entering 
the gangway I saw on deck a boiler of very large 
size, which I afterwards found to contain nine 
Almades. On asking for the papers belonging to 
the ship they gave me no account of them, saying 
to me only that they were on shore ; and, on my 
inquiring for the captain, they also told me he 
was on shore. All these circumstances induced 
me to suspect that the said brig was connected 
with the horrible and abominable slave trade ; 
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therefore, I went down into the hold, where ] 
found an extraordinary number of casks full of 
| fresh water, much more than necessary for the 
| crew ; also I found a large portion of sticks, some 
boards, and pieces of timber, with which a glaye 
| deck might very easily be formed, as the vegse] 
has fixed beams. For all these reasons I still fy. 
ther suspected that the said vessel was a slayer,” 


Under these circumstances, the vessel wag 
brought before the Mixed Commission for 
their decision. It so happened that the 
gentleman who represented Her Majest 
at Loando had not received from the Por. 
tuguese Government the formal acknow. 
ledgment of his credentials; and only one 
English Commissioner acted, Mr. Gabriel, 
who seemed to have taken the utmost 
pains with the case, and whose report 
would be found at p. 270 of the papers 
laid before the House. No second English. 
man could be found; and it was therefore 
necessary to have a Portuguese arbitrator. 
He (Mr. Cardwell) held in his hand a letter 
written by a naval officer commanding one 
of the British cruisers to the gentlemen of 
the British factories, in which he said— 

“ The commander regrets to add, that the Eng- 
lish brig Lady Sale was tried at Loando yester- 
day, and, the judges not having agreed, an arbi- 
trator was appointed. This gentleman was a 
Portuguese, and no doubt was entertained at 
Loando that the Lady Sale would be con- 
demned.” 

He had before him the opinion of the Eng- 
lish Commissioner upon the evidence, and 
the letter from the Foreign Office approv- 
ing of the conduct of that gentleman. The 
Commissioner having gone over the whole 
history of the case with reference to the 
casks, the boiling-pot, the broken bamboos, 
and the stock of water, observed that he 
could not acquit the captain of a certain 
degree of imprudence, inasmuch as he was 
aware of the treaties, and also knew that 
at the time he filled the casks the water of 
the Congo was fresh. That water, there- 
fore, although put into casks which had 
contained palm oil, was within the words 
of the treaty, which made the possession 
of a certain quantity of fresh water primd 
facie evidence that a ship was intended for 
the slave trade. The Commissioner also 
stated that the captain had acted impru- 
dently in not having an accurate account 
of all the rice he had shipped at Liverpool; 
but it had been proved that a portion of 
that rice was used for the food of the 
Kroomen, and that the remainder had 
been used for commercial purposes after 
the arrival of the Lady Sale on the coast 
of Africa. With reference to an observa- 
tion which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Captain Pechell), he 
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ight state, that it appeared that before 
the Lady Sale left Liverpool, sufficient se- 
curity was given at the custom-house that 
the casks should only be used to contain 
palm oil, or for other purposes of lawful 
commerce. The Commissioner said— 


“The number of planks is not greater than 
this vessel ought to have carried upon the voy- 
age in which she was engaged. ‘They are not 
ftted for being laid down as a second or move- 
able deck, or slave deck, being in a rough state, 
of different sizes, and would appear altogether 
only sufficient to cover a very small portion of 
the surface of the hold, if they could be appro- 
priated to such a purpose.” . . . . “ The 
rough spars of the different dimensions specified 
in the report of the survey are such as merchant 
vessels engaged in licit commerce are generally 
supplied with, as ship stores, when proceeding on 
adistant voyage.” 


The Commissioner then stated why the 
bamboos were used, observing that they 
were all broken for the purpose of making 
an awning, and he added— 


“The Lady Sale is owned by Messrs. Horsfall 
and Son, 2 commercial firm of the first respecta- 
bility in Liverpool, and who, during a series of 
many years’ extensive engagement in the African 
lawful trade, have never, to my knowledge, been 
known to lend themselves in any way whatever 
to a breach of the severe laws of their country 
against aiding or abetting, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the inhuman and iniquitous slave trade.” 


But he wished the House to pay particular 
attention to the following statement of our 
Commissioner with respect to the effect of 
this ease on the legitimate trade :— 


“Tt appears, then, to be demonstrated, and I 
think abundantly, both by the documentary and 
oral evidence in this case, that the end Messrs. 
Horsfall and Son had in view by preparing and 
despatching this ship on a voyage to the Congo, 
was to endeavour to open legitimate commerce 
with the natives in that river—a laudable under- 
taking, which it is to be lamented has signally 
failed in the inception, since it is by extending 
and promoting British commerce, and the pene- 
tration of British mercantile enterprise into these 
Temote regions, that we can alone hope and ex- 
Peet effectually to supplant the odious and ac- 
cursed traffic in slaves, which, from the earliest 
Periods of its existence down to the present 
day, has been so notoriously and infamously car- 
ried on by the subjects of other States, despite 
the well-known laws and treaties of their coun- 
tries, which the British nation has for so many 
years, and at such an unlimited expense, so ar- 
dently and humanely endeavoured to carry into 
effective execution.” 


Such was the effect of this case, so far 
as the legitimate trade was concerned ; 
but he trusted the House would bear 
with him while he carried the story to 
the conclusion, and showed what had been 
the fate of the unhappy British sailors 


80 unlawfully condemned. In the first 
place, as he had before mentioned, the 
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captain of the Lady Sale was on shore 
at the time of the seizure. A signal was 
made for the captain to come out, which 
he obeyed; but the captors did not allow 
time for him to reach the Lady Sale, but 
stood out to sea. The captain followed, 
and at a distance of nearly two miles from 
the shore his boat swamped. It was a 
coast where there were a great many sharks 
and a surf running high. The lives of 
the persons who had been in the boat were 
in jeopardy, and one of their comrades on 
board the Lady Sale implored the Portu- 
guese captain to put out a boat to their 
assistance. This was refused; and it was 
only by the ‘‘send” of the sea assisting 
their swimming that the lives of the party 
were saved. The loss entailed on the 
merchants amounted to between 5,0001. 
and 6,000/.; and the men belonging to 
the Lady Sale were brought home to 
England on a charge of being engaged in 
the felony of slave trade. On the 24th of 
November they were given into custody, 
and until the 26th of February they con- 
tinued prisoners. On the 26th of Febru- 
ary they surrendered themselves at the 
Thames police office, when they were in- 
formed by Mr. Ballantine that there was 
no charge against them. One of the mer- 
chants wrote to the Foreign Office, de- 
manding either to be prosecuted as a per- 
son charged with being engaged in the 
slave trade, or requiring that the imputa- 
tion on his character should be withdrawn, 
and justice done him. It was not for the 
purpose of impeaching the conduct of the 
noble Lord opposite that he alluded to this 
case; but to show that if the proposed Com- 
mittee should be appointed, they ought to 
go into the whole merits of this question, 
and not exclude from their inquiry the ef- 
fect of what was now being done on the 
west coast of Africa on the legitimate 
trade between this country and Africa. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Neweastle-under Lyme, and with Mr. Ga- 
briel, our Commissioner, who was approved 
of by the Foreign Office, that the exten- 
sion of the legitimate traffic was the way 
to suppress the slave trade; and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the hon. Member for 
Gateshead, and those who might represent 
the Government in the proposed Commit- 
tee, should it be appointed, would not over- 
look that important point. It was only 
with the view of bringing this particular 
part of the ease more prominently before 
the House, that he had ventured to make 
these observations to the House. He did 
not wish to give any opinion as to the 
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course that should be taken by the Com- 
mittee, forthe did not want the Committee 
to be appointed with any foregone conclu- 
sion; but he said, that with respect to the 
uneasy relations created with foreigners, 
with respect to the expense, and with re- 
spect to the health and the lives of our 
valuable officers and seamen, the present 
system was unsatisfactory; and with re- 
spect to the great object for which this 
country at first engaged in the great en- 
terprise—namely, in regard to humanity 
as respected the negroes, the present sys- 
tem, according to the confession of all 
men, from Sir Fowell Buxton, in 1839, 
down to the hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity on this night of the discussion, was 
also unsatisfactory. If, then, in all these 
respects the present system was unsatis- 
factory, and if no one was prepared to re- 
commend any conclusion to be practically 
acted upon, there only remained the course 
suggested by the hon. Member for Gates- 
head—namely, that the House should in- 
quire on the subject; and in that inquiry 
he repeated his hope, that the whole ef- 
ects of the system, including those which 
it had on legitimate trade, might be fairly 
examined. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I have al- 
ready, before this discussion began, in- 
formed the hon. Member for Gateshead 
that it is not my intention to oppose the 
appointment of the Committee for which 
he has moved. I quite agree with what 
seems to be the general opinion of the 
House, that it is fitting that an inquiry 
should take place into the system which is 
now pursued for the purpose of effecting 
the abolition of the slave trade. If there 
prevails among any portion of the public, 
or of this House, an opinion that the mea- 
sures hitherto adopted have not succeeded 
in accomplishing the object, that, of itself, 
is a sufficient ground on which the House 
may be fairly and justly called on to insti- 
tute an inquiry for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what are the causes which prevent 
the success of the measures adopted, if 
success has not been attained; and what 
other measures are more likely to attain the 
object proposed. Therefore | entirely con- 
cur in the Motion of my hon. Friend. I 
cannot, however, say that I equally concur 
in the statements and arguments on which 
he has founded his Motion ; for, with all 
deference to him, I must be allowed to say, 
that there appears to me to be great exag- 
geration in his statements and great fallacy 
in his arguments. It is said that we have 
not succeeded in putting down the slave 
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trade. Undoubtedly we have not; but it 
is a great mistake to suppose that the 
methods hitherto pursued have not gue. . 
ceeded in diminishing that trade to a ye 
great extent; and even the statements 
and arguments of my hon. Friend them. 
selves tend manifestly and clearly to prove 
that, in that respect at least, the efforts of 
this country have not been unattended with 
considerable success. In the first place, 
my hon. Friend quotes numbers, and says 
the number of negroes stated to have 
been carried to America in former times 
amounted, according to Sir F. Buxton, 
from 50,000 to 70,000 yearly — it is now 
100,000 a year—and adds, that according 
to reports on which our information goes, 
the amount imported last year into Brazil 
amounted only to 40,000 or 50,000. My 
hon. Friend, struck with the inconsistency 
of these numbers, endeavoured to reconcile 
it with his statement that the slave traffic 
is not diminished, by contending that the 
number of slaves lost in the passage is 
equal to the number landed. I never 
heard the loss by the passages stated at 
such an amount. The hon. Member for 


Evesham, at the close of the last Session, 
in bringing the question before the House, 


stated, that whereas in former times the 
loss in the passage was 12 per cent, it 
was now between 16 and 17 per cent. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Gates- 
head, however, puts the loss at 50 per 
cent, in order to make the number carried 
from Africa double the amount landed in 
America, for the purpose of showing 
that the slave trade was not diminished. 
There is another cireumstance in my hon. 
Friend’s argument worthy of attention. He 
says that the temptation to the slave trade 
is produced by the great price of the slaves 
when brought to America. What is that 
but a proof that the supply falls short of 
the demand? I believe my hon. Friend 
stated the profit in this illicit trade to be 
2,000 per cent on the outlay. Does not 
that prove that the supply is infinitely less 
than the demand, and does it not follow, 
as a logical and mathematical inference, 
that if those restraints by which the supply 
is now limited were taken away, and the 
supply allowed to be equal to the demand, 
that supply would of course be multiplied 
to a most enormous extent. Therefore, I 
say that, my hon. Friend’s statements 
prove that, though the slave trade is not 
put down, yet the means adopted greatly 
narrow and diminish the supply. And it 
must be recollected that it was only within 
the last few years that these methods now 
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adopted have been really carried into full 
effect. Until 1839 the slave trade under 
the Portuguese flag was perfectly free on 
the south of the line, and vessels equip- 

for the slave trade, but having no 
slaves on board, were free on both sides of 
the line. It was only in 1839 that we ob- 
tained full powers with respect to the Por- 
tuguese flag on the north and south of the 
line; and it is only two or three years ago 
when the late Government proposed a Bill, 
which was afterwards passed into law, by 
which similar powers were obtained with 
respect to the slave trade under the Brazil- 
ian flag. Therefore, when hon. Members 
inquire what has been the effect of the 
measures hitherto adopted for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, they must carry 
back their investigation to the time, not 
many years ago, when the cruisers of this 
country obtained those powers which are 
necessary to suppress the slave trade un- 
der the Portuguese and Brazilian flags, 
which, up to that time, had been accus- 
tomed to carry on the trade with impunity. 
However, I am quite ready to admit that 
the maritime police alone is not sufficient 
to put down the slave trade. I cannot 


admit, however, that which seems to be 
the opinion adopted by most Gentlemen 
who have spoken, namely, that the pre- 
ventive means resorted to have aggravated 


the horrors of the slave trade. I know 
that this is the generally received opinion, 
which passes from mouth to mouth, and 
which is adopted without due examination 
of the grounds on which it rests; but I 
entreat any Gentleman who wishes to form 
4 just opinion on the matter to look back 
tothe debates before the slave trade was 
abolished by law hy this country, and to 
the period when Fox and Wilberforce 
urged this House to pass laws to put that 
trafic down. Let them look to the pic- 
tures then drawn of the horrors of the 
middle passage, and I venture to say that 
these is nothing now occurring, however 
atrocious the sufferings of the negroes may 
still be, for which they will not find ample 
parallels in the accounts of the slave trade 
at that time. I am ready, then, to admit 
that a maritime police alone is not sufficient 
for the purpose we have in view. But I 
entirely deny the accuracy of the impres- 
sin which seems to have been produced 
on the mind of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, that a maritime police is an in- 
terference with the power of other nations. 
This is a maritime police which is founded 
on treaty, and exercises no surveillance 
VOL, XCVI, sf Thira 
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over the flags of any other Powers than 
those who have consented to its exercise. 
It is, therefore, not by any means a fair 
impression to create, that we are doing 
that of which other nations have a right 
to complain; and when other nations have 
expressed a wish to withdraw from their 
engagements with this country, we have 
abstained from enforcing an authority 
which did not belong to us, and have 
only exercised power where it has been 
authorised by treaty. With regard to the 
effect of this system of maritime police, 
I should say, that from the last accounts 
which we have received from Cuba, it does 
appear that for the last two years, 1846 
and 1847, there has been scarcely any im- 
portation of slaves whatever. We cannot 
discover, from the sources of information 
which we possess, that more than 2,000 
slaves have been imported into Cuba in 
each of these two years. I do not mean 
to say that we can implicitly rely on the ac- 
curacy of these statements; but the sources 
from which these statements are derived 
are the same as those from which in former 
times we learned that there was a larger 
importation, and therefore, when, with the 
same sources of information, we learn that 
a diminution of importation has taken 
place, we are justified, not, perhaps, in 
accepting the precise amount returned, but 
in assuming that the diminution is very 
great. And we are confirmed in believing 
this, because it is known that there is 
going on in Cuba a transference of slave 
labour from one kind of produce to an- 
other, namely, from coffee to sugar, and 
therefore the increase in the number of 
slaves employed in making sugar may have 
taken place without causing any great im- 
portation of slaves. With regard to Bra- 
zil, the number of slaves imported there 
is still great, but considerably less than 
in former times. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Gateshead stated in his speech 
that no law could be effectually passed to 
prevent a contraband trade, when so great 
a profit is made by carrying iton. I differ 
from him in that respect. I believe that 
the diminution of importation into Cuba 
has arisen greatly from the fact that the 
Governor of Cuba has been called upon by 
the Government of Spain to enforce the 
law which forbids the importation of slaves. 
I believe that if the Government of Brazil 
would act with equally good faith, in order 
to prevent its subjects engaging in any 
manner in the slave trade, the law would 
be equally effective. How comes it that 
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no slaves are imported into the British 
islands? Why, because the law is en- 
foreed which forbids their being brought 
there; and if the law is sufficient to pre- 
vent the introduction of slaves into the 
British islands, why should it not be 
enough to prevent their importation into 
the colonies of Spain or Brazil? But I 
admit that a maritime police alone is not 
sufficient to accomplish our purpose. We 
must look for assistance to the good faith 
of those Governments which have entered 
into treaties with us to prevent the com- 
mission of the crime of slavedealing, At 
present there are but two Powers which 
pursue the slave trade—but two territories 
into which slaves are imported; one of 
these is Spain, the other is Brazil. I 
quite agree with the hon. Member for 
Neweastle-under-Line (Mr. Jackson) in 
most of the arguments which he made 
use of in that most interesting speech 
which he delivered this evening, I 
quite agree with him that legitimate com- 
merce is one mode of destroying the trade 
in slaves. But I differ from him in one 
thing. He said he was led to believe that 


the introduction of legitimate commerce 
would expel the slave trade from Africa. 


Now, I regret to say that all the reports we 
get from time to time lead me to the oppo- 
site conclusion, namely, that legitimate 
commerce cannot live in competition with 
the slave trade; that wherever the slave 
trade flourishes legitimate commerce must 
be destroyed; and that therefore it is only 
by putting an end to the slave trade that 
we can hope to plant legitimate commerce 
on the shores of Africa. And I do not 
think that even the experience of my hon. 
Friend, which has led him to an opposite 
conclusion, warrants the conclusion which 
he has derived from it. As has been cor- 
rectly stated by the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, the hon. Member 
for Newcastle has been enjoying the ad- 
vantage which the British cruisers on the 
coast have afforded him; and, though the 
hon. Member does not acknowledge the 
benefit of that protection under which his 
commerce has thriven, yet without it he 
would hardly have had the opportunity of 
carrying on that legitimate traffic, the be- 
neficial results of which he has so well de- 
scribed. If this system of prevention of 
the slave trade were given up, I should like 
to know what would become of those legit- 
imate traders, and those casks of palm oil, 
ivory, and other products of the country. 
I mean to say they would be driven off the 
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would swarm with slavetraders and pirates 
of every description, The natives would 
‘go back to their trade in slaves, and trade 
would become too dangerous for the legit. 
imate trader to carry it on. The ne 
would strip off their jackets and trousers, 
and go back to the state of nudity in which 
they were before. All the labours which 
benevolent men have bestowed on the ciyi- 
lisation of Africa would be spent in vain; 
and we should have the disgrace of being 
|the authors of the crimes and barbarities 
which the people of this country would shud- 
der to behold, if they could be ever placed 
before their eyes. Sir, we have endea- 
voured to promote the diffusion of legiti- 
mate traffic on the coast of Africa. One 
of the methods which for some time past 
has been pursued with considerable success 
is to conclude treaties with the native 
chiefs, binding them to abstain themselves 
from the slave trade—binding them to pre- 
vent any one else from carrying it on with- 
in their territories—and giving power to the 
British and French cruisers to land their 
men, and to destroy any barracoons which 
may be erected for the purpose of forming 
a depot for slaves. I am happy to say— 
although the hon. Member for Gateshead 
does not give the French Government 
eredit for acting with sincerity in this mat- 
ter—I am happy to say that there is no 
ground for this imputation. It will be the 
object of the two Governments, who have 
acted in strict and cordial concurrence, to 
multiply these treaties; and I hope that we 
shall encircle the coast of Africa with a 
chain of these engagements, and that we 
shall induce the chiefs to pursue legitimate 
commerce, instead of sending into slavery 
those men who ought to be engaged in 
producing the elements of commercial bar- 
|ter. This system of treaties, coupled with 
| repressive means, affords, I think, the best 
system that can be adopted for putting an 
end to the slave trade; and every year that 
passes will render it less likely and more 
difficult that it should be renewed again. 
It has been said that the employment of 
our squadron on the African coast has been 
attended with great mortality to our officers 
and sailors. That undoubtedly has been 
the case; but I am happy to hear from Sir 
Charles Hotham that the crews at present 
are in as healthy a condition as, to use his 
words, the crews on almost any other sta- 
tion on which ships are employed. I should 
hope that when this Committee meets, It 
may perhaps happen that my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Gateshead may think he 


would have taken a more prudent and po- 
litie course by not making the speech which 
we heard this evening. I confess I did 
not think it likely that we should, this 
evening, have heard from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead a statement in the House 
which might have been much better made 
in the Committee. I do, however, hope 
that when the matter does come there to 
be considered, that it will be considered 
calmly and dispassionately, and that me- 
thods by which a sound policy can be car- 
ried out will not prove so insufficient as 
some hon. Members have seemed to sup- 
pose. If any other methods than those on 
which we have hitherto acted be suggested, 
Ican assure the hon. Member that I shall 
receive that information with the greatest 
satisfaction. Still there is one result which 
[hope will not ensue from the inquiries of 
the Committee. I do hope that no Com- 
mittee will reeommend a course the reverse 
of that which we have been pursuing. I 
hope that no one will be found to say that 
we ought to retrace our steps. This even- 
ing we have been told that this country was 
the first to engage in the slave trade. That 
is quite true; it is also true that we have 


been the most guilty, both in originating 
and encouraging the slave trade; but let it 
not be forgotten that we were the first to 
Tetrace our steps, and to make atonement 


for that enormous crime. All the great 
statesmen who have ever been eminent in 
this country—all the political parties that 
have ever been intrusted with the powers 
of the Crown, have laboured by treaties, by 
measures, and by every method which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise, to induce other 
nations to co-operate with England in the 
attempt to extinguish this ervel and de- 
testable traffic. To a great extent we 
have persuaded France to join us in dis- 
couraging the slave trade; we have also 
not been unsuccessful in our attempts to in- 
duce the Government of the Netherlands 


to discontinue the slave trade in the | 
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Dutch colonies; I trust, too, that we have 
succeeded in reducing the amount of this 


trade carried on in the Spanish colonies; 
and that we have been still more success- 
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honour upon this country; we shall, at 
least, enjoy all the honour that belongs to 
having succeeded in a great object; and, 
looking back through a long course of 
years—though many years form but a 
short period in the history of a nation— 
looking back through a long course of 
years, we shall find nothing in history to 
show that any nation had accomplished a 
more honourable purpose. If nations be 
responsible, as individuals are, for the cha- 
racter of their actions—if they are bound 
to avoid evil and pursue good—then I 
should say, as a mere matter of arithmet- 
ical computation, that the profit and loss 
ean be calculated; and I have no doubt it 
could be shown that England would be no 
loser by the achievement of so great and 
good a deed. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: If my 
hon. Friend calls the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs as a witness, he 
will come to a different conclusion from 
that which he has already arrived at from 
the statement which my hon. Friend has 
made to-night, because I think if my hon. 
Friend examines my noble Friend oppo- 
site, he may tell him that on an average of 
the last two years, about 20,000 slaves 
have been imported into the island of Cuba; 
and he will be obliged to tell him that whilst 
we have had squadrons on the coast of 
Africa, they have only succeeded, upon 
the average, in capturing from 2,800 to 
3,000 slaves a year, for the last six years, 
and that in the year just past no less than 
60,000 slaves were imported into Brazil. 
Now I think that when the House per- 
ceives that with an expenditure of 700,000/. 
a year at the least, we have only effected 
the capture of one slave in twenty im- 
ported from the coast of Africa, the House 
will come to the conclusion, and the coun- 
try will come to the conclusion, that our 
humanity, such as it is, is very dearly 
bought. My noble Friend, if he were cal- 
led as a witness, would admit that 60,000 
slaves have been imported within the last 
three years. But I think if the Committee 
examine those witnesses connected with the 
slave trade between the coast of Africa 
and Brazil, and who are well acquainted 


ful with the Portuguese authorities. Al-| with what is passing now in Brazil, they 
most the only country that remains is Bra- | will have a darker picture still of the cha- 
nil; there, certainly, the trade continues. | racter of the slave trade. They will hear 
Brazil is the main offender, and I fully be- | through those witnesses, not that 60,000, 
lieve that if we only persevere in the course but a hundred thousand negroes had been 
Which we have been pursuing, we shall exported in the course of last year from 
eventually be successful. .I do not hesitate | the coast of Africa to Brazil. The horrors 
to say, that the result will reflect immortal | that will be described to them are past all 
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imagination. They will be told that the 
great want of water constitutes the greater 
part of the horrors on board a slaver. The 
slaves are considered to be well off if they 
get one drink a day. But if they are be- 
calmed, as they are very apt to be in the 
neighbourhood of the coast of Africa, the 
voyage is so prolonged that the wretched 
slaves, crowded sometimes as many as 450 
in a vessel of less than one hundred tons 
—the slaves being packed in shelves, as 
we are told, three deep, and between decks 
not six feet apart—get only one drink of 
water in three days. This is the picture 
that will be shown. Out of 72,000 slaves, 
it is supposed that not more than sixty or 
sixty-five thousand lived to be entered for 
sale. The Committee will hear in the 
evidence of one witness, speaking of a 
vessel which he had an interest in himself, 
that out of 140 slaves of one cargo about 
10 only lived to be sold. Now I think, 
such being the state of the case, and hay- 
ing heard from my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford to-night how greatly the 
horrors of the slave trade have been aggra- 
vated by our interference, the House will 
be unanimous in agreeing with him in his 
recommendation; and if it should be shown, 
however good our intention, that the prac- 
tical result is that the horrors of the slave 
trade are greatly aggravated, and that the 
interests of humanity are very much pre- 
judiced instead of being assisted by the 
blockade on the coast of Africa, the coun- 
try will not be contented any longer to 
waste an annual expenditure of between 
600,0002. and 1,000,000/., and the lives of 
some of our bravest seamen, in order to 
aggravate the horrors of the slave trade. 
As far as the practical result goes, there 
is little chance of success by our inter- 
ference, as by the evidence of my hon. 
Friend only 1,000 negroes out of 20,000 
are saved; and according to other evidence, 
for every 1,000 slaves rescued from slavery, 
35,000 were subjected to the aggravated 
horrors of the slave trade. I could not 
permit the observatious of my noble Friend 
to pass without this comment upon it. 
Captain PECHELL said, that the ob- 
stacles and difficulties which had been 
thrown in the way of the noble Lord had 
been innumerable. It was only within a 
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the noble Lord. The hon. Member for 
Gateshead had tried to enlist their sympa. 
thies by alluding to the mortality on the 
coast of Africa. Why, he might have done 
the same with respect to Hong-Kong, Chu- 
san, and Antigua. He doubted the sincerity 
of America with respect to the suppression 
of the slave trade, for he found that most 
of the vessels engaged in the slave trade 
were built in the United States. Since 
he had been a Member of this House, now 
some fifteen years, he had directed himself 
to improve the condition of the officers and 
seamen whose duty called them to the 
coast of Africa. In former days they 
were cheated of their prize-money, and 
the Government participated in the rob- 
beries. [‘‘Order!’’] Well, then, the Go- 
vernment participated in the abstraction of 
the money from them. The Secretary of 
State had most handsomely supported him 
against the Government and the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer of the day in doing 
away with this injustice, and at last he had 
succeeded in recovering the payment of five 
per cent, which was formerly dedueted 
from all prize-money. The squadron on 
the coast, in spite of the Act of 1845, and 
in spite of French co-operation, which 
crippled them in all their exertions, were 
performing wonders, and doing honour to 
themselves and to the service. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON was surprised to 
hear any one who had paid attention to the 
subject for such a length of time as the 
hon. Member, attribute all the evils he had 
enumerated to the operation of the Act of 
1845, when he did not once allude to that 
of 1846. The omission appeared very re- 
markable; but as the hon. and gallant 
Member had referred to the former Act in 
this spirit, he might be excused if he turn- 
ed to the report of the Commissioners at 
the Havannah in 1846, wherein they stated 
that no vessel had arrived there from any 
slave port during the month previous to 
their despatch, and that nothing had trans- 
pired to occasion any belief that slaves had 
The Commissioners of 
Loango, in the same year, informed the 
Government that the slave trade there 
was quite destroyed. The House would 
observe, that these statements were made 
in 1846, so that the Act of 1845, which 


few years that the cruisers on the coast of | had then been in operation for a year, 
Africa had been in a position to carry out | could not have had the effect ascribed to 


the wishes of that House. When he recol- 
lected that in 1838 it was proposed to send 
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it by the hon. and gallant Member. How 
then could he, or any one, attribute to 


out more cruisers, he was surprised that no {the treaty with the French, in 1845, any 
one had risen on this occasion to support | of those difficulties with which the emancl- 
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ators of the slaves had to struggle, and 
which threatened to render futile all the 
magnificent sacrifices made by this country 
in the cause of freedom? The noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston), at the conclusion 
of his most manly address, with that spirit 
whichhad alwaysanimated the British states- 
man, declared that he would not diminish 
the number of our cruisers employed in the 
suppression of that dreadful trade. In 
that sentiment he thoroughly agreed with 
the noble Lord; but he wished that the 
course of previous legislation on the sub- 
ject would enable him, while compliment- 
ing the officers and men on their zeal and 
activity, to allude with equal force to the 
success of the example set by this country 
inthe emancipation of her colonies. He 
feared, however, that in spite of the im- 
mense sacrifices we had made, and of the 
length of time we had devoted to legislat- 
ing on the subject, we were regarded, not 
as a shining light to lead other nations 
into the track of humanity, but rather as 
a beacon to warn them lest they should 
suffer the shipwreck of those colonial in- 
terests which we had ruined under the in- 
fluence of of high-sounding theories. 

Loro HOTHAM could not but express 
the gratification he felt at finding that 
however the House might be disposed to 
condemn the system itself, or to hold con- 
tending opinions on the merits of our legis- 
lation, there was no hon. Gentleman who 
found fault with the mode in which it was 
carried out, or attempted to find fault with 
the officers and men employed on the ser- 
vice. He had been fearful, considering 
how much had been said, more particularly 
by one hon. Member opposite, of the idle- 
ness of Her Majesty’s ships, that it might 
be supposed by the House that the officers 
and men of the ships on the west coast of 
Africa were liable to the same imputation; 
but as no one, notwithstanding this lan- 
guage, seemed to be of this opinion, he would 
not take up the time of the House by 
giving any explanation of the numerous 
and arduous duties which fell to the officers 
and men on that station. Indeed, no one 
could be well aware how arduous, diffi- 
cult, and responsible they were. As re- 
garded the task which devolved upon his 
relative who had the honour to fill a 
high trust on that station, it would 
be difficult to give any idea of its haras- 
sing nature to both body and mind; but 
he could not sit down without stating that 
his labour and responsibility, great as they 
were, had been and were mitigated by the 
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constant support he received from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty, 
and from the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs. With both of them his 
relative was in constant communication, 
and from them had received the warmest 
approval. They put the kindest construc- 
tion on his acts, and adopted any sugges- 
tions he made. Having no political rela- 
tion with the Government, he was the 
more ready to avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity to return his acknowledgments. 
With respect to the question itself, he 
hoped means would be found to mitigate 
the many evils to which the victims of the 
slave trade were necessarily exposed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, as the 
noble Lord had stated that the number of 
slaves imported into Cuba for the last two 
years did not exceed 2,000 annually, he 
wished to ask him to what period his re- 
ports reached; and, if it were from the 
latest accounts he derived his informa- 
tion ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON, in reply, 
said that the accounts to which he referred 
were from the end of the year 1845 to the 
end of 1847, and that only 2,000 slaves 
were known to have been imported in 1846. 
He did not recollect the precise date of the 
latest accounts in 1847; but they came 
down to a later period of the year, and it 
was supposed that the same number of 
slaves had been imported into Cuba as in 
the preceding year. 

Mr. WARD hoped the House would 
allow him to corroborate the statement of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Hotham) as 
to the sense entertained by the Govern- 
ment of the distinguished services of his 
gallant relative (Sir C. Hotham), in carry- 
ing out the responsible duty confided to his 
charge. In everything connected with the 
discipline of the squadron, which had been 
before his arrival in rather a lax state, he 
had introduced changes of the most valu- 
able and wholesome character; and in con- 
sequence of his sanitary regulations the 
health of the men had been fully restored 
during the last two years, so that the 
squadron was comparatively free of those 
fevers which had been so fatal before we 
served our apprenticeship in the service of 
the coast. In fact there never was a squa- 
dron which had been brought to a higher 
state of discipline, or the health of which 
had suffered less from the viccissitudes of 
climate. The statements which had been 
given forth as to the fevers and ill health 
necessarily consequent on long service on 
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the coast, had been extremely exaggerated; 
and the last returns would prove that ser- 
vice there was perfectly compatible with 
the enjoyment of good health. By recent 
regulations, officers, instead of serving four 
years, were allowed to change after two 
years; and he did not believe the country 
would any longer be guilty of taking part 
in the horrors of which the hon. Member 
drew such a frightful picture. Without 
touching on general or political considera- 
tions, he hoped he might be permitted to 
state that during the last twelve months, 
the success of the squadron had been com- 
mensurate with its efforts. The number 
of captures had been most remarkable; 
and though the number of slaves carried 
into Brazil might have been 50,000 during 
the last year, yet it was evident when there 
were captures of eight, ten, or even thir- 
teen slavers within a month, as appeared 
by the reports received by Government, 
that a trade subject to such chances must 
be most materially discouraged. There was 
one consideration, with regard to which 
this success was particularly important. 
They were trying as he feared too tardily, 
and for the first time, the experiment of 
free emigration to the West Indies; and 
from the accounts which had been laid be- 
fore them, he believed the only hope of re- 
deeming those colonies depended on its for- 
tunate result. It was plain, if Cuba and 
the Brazils found no other check to the 
slave trade than that which the salutary 
but tardy sense of their own danger might 
prescribe, and slaves were poured into these 
countries till it was no longer safe to im- 
port them for fear of a revolution, that the 
prospect for our West Indies must be 
looked upon as very bad indeed, and that 
the last chance of retrieving their condi- 
tion would be utterly lost. , 

Mr. HUTT replied: He did not think 
as the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
appeared to imagine, 600,000/. or 700,0001. 
was a large sum for a great country like 
this to spend in such a noble object as the 
suppression of slavery; but he did think it 
was too great a sum to be lavished and 
squandered away without any return. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o’clock. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Ash. 
ton-under-Line, for Increasing the Number of Bishops. 
By several Hon. Members, from various places, for and 
against the Jewish Disabilities, the Roman Catholic Cha. 
ritable Trusts, and the Roman Catholic Relief Bills. —By 
Mr. Jackson, and Mr. W. Patten, from Stafford and Lan 
caster, for Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates, 
By Mr. Fordyce, from Aberdeen, for Inquiry Tespeeting 
the Excise Laws.—By Mr. Bolling, from Bolton, for Re. 
peal of the Window Duty.—By Mr. A. Hastie, from 
Glasgow, for Repeal or Alteration of the Bank Charter 
Act, and Banking (Scotland) Act.—By Viscount Melgund, 
from several Odd Fellows’ Societies, for Extension of the 
Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Exeter, 
for Relief of Distress (Ireland) ; and from several places 
in Ireland, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion 
with the Church Education Society.— By Mr. Foley, from 
Stourbridge, for Sanitary Reguiations.—By Mr, Hard. 
castle, from Essex, for Retrenchment of Naval and Mili- 
tary Expenditure.—By Mr. Rufford, from Worcester, for 
Alteration of Poor Law.—By Sir G. Clerk, from Kireud- 
bright, for Ameliorating the Condition of Schoolmasters 
(Scotland). 


TREATY OF ADRIANOPLE — CHARGES 
AGAINST VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 
Mr. ANSTEY: Sir, I do not regret 

the time which has elapsed since I last 
brought this subject before the House, be- 
cause it has afforded the House the oppor. 
tunity of hearing from the mouths of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers a financial statement 
which I am sure has justified all the ap- 
prehensions and confirmed all the judg- 
ments which I expressed on that occasion. 
The House must feel that the position of 
this country is dangerous indeed. We are 
told that it now depends no longer upon 
opinion abroad, but upon our own arma- 
ments, whether or not that greatest of all 
evils, foreign invasion, and war at home, 
shall be averted. 

Sir, I agree with much that has been 
said by those who object to any present in- 
crease of our military defences; and yet I 
do agree that those defences demand all 
our attention. It is not by any such in- 
crease—it is not by any vote of money, 
supplementary or otherwise, for the mili- 
tary or the naval establishments of this 
country that its character can be maintain- 
ed effectually abroad, and its peace pre- 
served effectually at home. 

Sir, it is by a wise and honest adminis- 
tration of affairs at home on the part of 
Ministers, and a vigilant control of Min- 
isters on the part of this House, that 
honour is to be preserved abroad, and peace 
to be had at home. It is because we have 
lost the one, that the other is now endan- 
gered. I shall satisfy the House before I 
have done, that for the lamentable and de- 
plorable state to which we are at this mo- 
ment reduced, there is but one person 
this realm at this moment who is primarily 
responsible, and that those who share with 
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him that responsibility, share it only in the 
secondary degree. On the head of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, in whose hands the adminis- 
tration of those affairs continues, I charge 
the existence of our present defenceless 
and exposed condition, and those appre- 
hended consequences at which his noble 
Colleague (Lord John Russell) hinted ob- 
seurely, rather than stated them to the 
House. But the House has had the op- 
portunity of hearing from the lips of the 
noble Lord himself his opinion of the duty 
of a Minister of the Crown with respect 
to the course to be taken on the sudden 
arming of a foreign Power. It is one of 
the charges which I shall make against 
the noble Lord; it is one of the heads 
upon which I pray the House to require 
the fullest information, with a view to that 
charge, that in the year 1835 the noble 
Lord allowed the Czar of Russia to equip 
and maintain in the Baltic, not a squadron 
merely but a fleet-—and that too, a fleet 
not of twenty-one ships of the line, but of 
twenty-eight ships of the line, and a large 
additional number of frigates and other 
vessels of smaller size; and that that fleet 
has been maintained for service more or 
less from that period down to the present 
time. Now, Sir, with reference to that 
fleet, I call the attention of the House to a 
very remarkable circumstance in the late 
debate. It is, that the noble Lord opposite, 
in expressing his apprehensions and his 
hopes with respect to the supposed danger 
of an invasion from abroad, was exceeding 
careful to designate only one Power as the 
one to be dreaded; that is to say, our own 
natural ally, France; that in doing so, he 
took very good care, as did his Colleagues, 
to avoid even the most indirect and casual 
allusion to the only formidable enemy, the 
natural enemy, of England—the Power 
which has ever maintained and is still 
maintaining a hostile attitude towards us— 
I mean the Czar of Russia. Sir, the si- 
lence of the noble Lord with respect to 
Russia and to her Baltic fleet, is to my 
mind as significant as his plainness of 
speech with respect to France. 

Sir, I shall not trouble the House with 
any repetition of the preliminary state- 
ments to which I called its attention on 
& former occasion. [Jronical cheers.] 
I assure the House, and I do so with 
the greatest sincerity, that I shall ad- 
dress myself as briefly as I can to the 
subject-matter of this Motion. It is not 
my fault that I am obliged to compre- 
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hend in one notice so many matters and of 
so varied a character. It is because there 
is a real and necessary connexion amongst 
all the passages of the policy pursued by 
the noble Lord opposite—insomuch that 
to understand any one passage, it is abso- 
lutely essential to know and comprehend 
the rest. On this point the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth shall 
be my authority. That right hon. Baro- 
net informed the House on the Ist of 
March, 1843, that because there was this 
intimate connection between all these sub- 
jects, he thought that the inquiry which 
was then moved for by Mr. Roebuck, and 
which had been previously demanded by 
the right hon. Member for Inverness-shire, 
and by the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, that that inquiry ought to be refused, 
because if it were granted it would neces- 
sitate an inquiry into other subjects appa- 
rently the most remote from the matter in 
hand. ‘‘ Where,” said the right hon. 
Baronet— 


Viscount Palmerston. 


‘Where are the limits to such inquiries ? 
Shall I inquire as to the policy of the Syrian 
war; as to the effect of our bombardment of 
St. Jean d’Acre ; and as to the effect our con- 
duct on that occasion had upon our relations 
with France ? [Mr. Hume: You ought.] Yes, the 
hon. Member for Montrose says truly enough that 
if I grant one Committee, I ought to grant another. 
Because, observe, if on every point of questionable 
policy this House is to have a Commission of In- 
quiry, another Member will come down and say, that 
the arrangements under the American Treaty are 
prejudicial to our interests, and that we must 
have a Committee of Inquiry on that subject. 
Having granted the first two Committees, I could 
not refuse the third ; and of consequence I must 
hand over the Executive Government to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons.” * 


Such, Sir, was the judgment of the 
right hon. Baronet in 1843, as to the unity 
and consistency of the policy pursued by 
the noble Lord. 

Now, Sir, I admit that the papers for 
which I am about to move do refer to the 
entire policy of the noble Lord; they do 
range over a period commencing with that 
unfortunate year in which the noble Lord 
first accepted the office which he now holds 
down to the present time; and, Sir, that any 
hon. Member of this House should be under 
the necessity at this time of day of asking 
for information on these points is a great 
misfortune certainly, but not chargeable 
upon the Member so circumstanced. I would 
rather say that it is chargeable upon pre- 
ceding Parliaments in that they did not 
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secure the proper information at the proper 
time, and therein neglected their proper 
functions, those of scrutiny and advice. I 
know that this has been called a Monster 
Motion. But surely, Sir, if it be a proper 
one, the long neglect which has made this 
monster Motion necessary is something far 
more monstrous. If the arrears of Parli- 
amentary duties, neglected by so many 
former Parliaments, have been thus fright- 
fully accumulated upon our hands, it is 
hard, Sir, that a Member who endeavours 
to reduce those arrears—who so endea- 
vours merely because more able Members 
seem averse to the ungrateful labour—it is 
hard, Sir, that such a Member should be 
made answerable for the tediousness which 
is inseparable from its performance. Let 
me here anticipate another objection, of a 
kindred character, present to the minds of 
many. I know that more than once the 
consent and approbation of Parliament 
have been given to some of those acts of 
the noble Lord which I now call in ques- 
tion. But, Sir, let us be far from allowing 
these votes to be pleaded in bar of the 
accusation. So far from that, I make 


them the ground of another accusation 
which I bring against the noble Lord, and 


which I will prove without the possibility 
of doubt. It is that he has made it his 
business to deceive Parliament, to mislead 
the Sovereign, and to circumvent Her 
Councillors, and to obtain the previous or 
the subsequent approbation of both by 
false statements, by suppressions of papers, 
by mutilations of despatches, by entire 
perversion of truth, and by wholesale sug- 
gestion of falsehood. 

Sir, this is a matter of charge, and I 
make it against the noble Lord, not by way 
of invective, or in order to exasperate, but 
with the intention of proving what I say 
when the opportunity is afforded. 

Now, Sir, with reference to this matter, 
the first subject which I shall bring 
under the notice of this House shall be a 
very plain and simple one—one as to which 
very little trouble is requisite in order to 
arrive at a clear conviction; and one as to 
which there is no doubt whatsoever con- 
cerning the facts, because it happens to 
be the one upon which the minds of hon. 
Members are already informed sufficiently 
for my present purpose—I mean the case 
of Poland. 

Sir, if I refer to one or two passages 
in the constitution of Poland, it is not for 
the purpose of establishing the rights of 
Poland against Russia, but for the purpose 
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of showing the House what were and are 
the obligations of England and its Parlig. 
ment in respect to Poland. For, Sir, let 
the House consider under what circum. 
stances it was that this constitution of Po. 
land came into existence. It arose under 
the Treaty of Vienna. By that treaty 
England, Austria, and France — Franeg 
and Austria only because such was the 
policy of England—England, in conjune- 
tion with Austria and France, surrendered 
that brave people to the government of the 
Czar. But there were conditions annex. 
ed to the surrender. To satisfy the de- 
mands of the people of this country—de. 
mands publicly made in this House and in 
the other—there was contracted by the 
British Minister who represented England 
at the Congress of Vienna a solemn ob- 
ligation to secure a free constitution to 
the Poles, thus placed against their wills 
under the dominion of their ruthless and 
unprincipled enemy. The object of that 
constitution was to be the security of Po- 
land and her franchises against further 
encroachment. Yet even on those terms 
the surrender was not obtained by Russia 
without resistance. 

Sir, it is familiar to the House, that at 
the first meeting of the Congress, the 
establishment of Poland as a separate 
kingdom, under a prince who should not 
be a Russian, was insisted upon by a ma- 
jority of crowned heads. England, France, 
and Austria were agreed upon that. Au- 
stria, to accomplish their purpose, was pre- 
pared to make the greatest sacrifices. 
Russia alone stood aloof; and Prussia, 
because she was engaged to Russia’s in- 
terests by the stipulated partition of Sax- 
ony. In the midst of these deliberations 
Napoleon escaped—by Russian assistance 
some say—from Elba. The effect was, to 
withdraw England, by means of her appre- 
hensions, from the course which she had 
taken of opposition to the Czar. The ef- 
fect was similar in France. It brought 
into power there, on the destruction of 
Napoleon, a Ministry represented by one 
less opposed than Prince Talleyrand to the 
principles of the Russian Cabinet. Under 
the Due de Richelieu France receded from 
the position towards Poland which she had 
taken under Talleyrand. Austria, at the 
last moment, compelled by England and 
France, and after lodging a solemn protest 
—a copy of which I have before me—gave 
way ; but still, on the faith of the common 
obligation that a constitution should be 
granted to Poland which should secure 
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Poland against the natural consequences 
of her Russian obedience. 

Now, Sir, the constitution was at last 

nted by the Czar Alexander. Lord 
Castlereagh took care of that. It was 
violated at a later period. However, it 
was granted; and, as far as Lord Castle- 
reagh’s personal responsibility was con- 
eened, he did his duty nobly, and he 
held the Czar to the terms of his con- 
tract. 

Sir, that constitution granted to the Po- 
lish people the rights of supply. It pro- 
vided that no taxes should be imposed ex- 
cept with the consent of the representa- 
tives, and that a budget should be sub- 
mitted to the Diet every fourth year. It 
secured to the Poles the benefit of habeas 

s within three days after arrest. It 
gave liberty to the press, and publicity to 
the proceedings of the Diet. It made 
Russians incapable of filling any offices 
whatever in Poland. And, lastly, it de- 
cared that Russian troops should not un- 
der any pretext be quartered within the 
Polish territory. Such was the constitu- 
tin secured by England to the Poles, and 
forthe due observance of which England 
made herself responsible to Poland and 


the world by acceding to the Treaty of 
Vienna. In every one of these particulars 
the constitution was systematically vio- 


lated by Russia. No Diet was assembled. 
Taxes were imposed without the consent 
of the Polish representatives. During 
fifteen years following 1815—that is to 
say, down to the outbreak in 1830 — 
no budget had ever been submitted to 
the Diet. For the most trivial offences 
Poles had been imprisoned by the Rus- 
sian Viceroy, for periods varying from 
a month to eighteen months and two 
years, without any communication made to 
them of the causes of their arrest. No 
writ of habeas corpus was ever issued. The 
agents and subalterns of the Czar were far 
from so much as imagining such a proce- 
dure. So far from the press being free, 
private correspondence was not safe; sei- 
ture of the person, and imprisonment at 
the Viceroy’s pleasure, were the punish- 
ment imposed upon the free interchange of 
thought. The highest offices, as well as 
the lowest, were filled with Russians, and 
almost to the exclusion of Poles. Lastly, 
besides the Russian garrison of Warsaw, 
consisting of many thousands of men, there 
were drafted into every part of Poland, 
kept afoot there, large bodies of Russian 
troops, forming in the aggregate a very 
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considerable standing army of Russians 
permanently quartered in Poland. 

Sir, in this manner was every one of the 
essential clauses of the constitution of Po- 
land, for which England was responsible, 
most shamefully and openly violated. Under 
these circumstances, in 1830, the Polish 
Revolution broke out. Never was there a 
more legitimate revolt. The Treaty of 
Vienna had been violated —that treaty 
which secured liberty to the Poles. The 
Treaty of Vienna, on the other hand, was 
the only bond which held the Poles to their 
allegiance—a bond which could no longer 
be supported. That was the moment for 
the English Government to have acted. It 
was for the English Government to have 
ascertained whether or not success could 
be secured to the Polish insurrection, and 
the Poles emancipated from the trammels 
imposed upon them by the Congress of 
Vienna. If it could be secured, it was the 
duty of the English Government to have 
taken early steps to accomplish that act of 
justice. If the insurrection proved unsuc- 
cessful, or appeared likely to fail, it was the 
duty of the English Government to have 
insisted upon the performance—the tardy 
performance—of the stipulations contained 
in the treaty. Either course was open to 
the English Government. It was the duty 
of the English Government to have con- 
sidered the question in the true view of 
treaty law—to have endeavoured in the 
first place to emancipate the Poles from 
the bonds of the Treaty of Vienna; or in 
the second place, if that were impossible, to 
have secured to them at least the rights 
guaranteed by that treaty: which of these 
courses did the English Government take ? 
The Poles had been in arms for a month or 
thereabouts, before the noble Lord came 
into office. What did the noble Lord ? 
What information has Parliament had as 
yet of the proceedings of the noble Lord ? 
What paper has he ever advised the late 
King or Her present Majesty, to lay upon 
the table of this House ? That noble Lord 
has lately shown extraordinary diligence in 
presenting to this House by the authority of 
Her present Majesty the despatches which 
recently passed between himself and Prince 
Metternich with respect to a far less im- 
portant matter—the internal affairs of the 
independent Italian States. Not one paper 
as yet has been laid before the House ! The 
House is under an official ignorance of the 
course pursued by the noble Lord! The 
House does not even know whether any 
communication whatever took place! 


Viscount Palmerston. 
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There is no information on the sub- | of the Reform Administration in office, at 
ject. | least until the Reform Bill should pass, | 
Sir, there were, to be sure, many private | well remember that lamentable declaration. 
assurances. Confiding in the supposed surely it must be in the recollection of 
sympathy of the noble Lord with that | many other hon. Members. I am op, 
cause of liberty to which I admit that his | fident that it has not passed away from 
Colleagues were sincerely attached, the the recollection, the indignant  reeolles. 
people of England forebore to press him. } tion, of the country. 
The Members of this House, unreasonably | Sir, this was the only occasion during 
anxious for the success of the Reform Bill, | the whole course of the Polish insurreetion 
excluded with care every attempt that was on which the noble Lord made any public 
made to induce the noble Lord to support | statement with regard to Russia. But 
Poland. It will be in the recollection of } what was he doing during this time? | 
hon. Members of this House, that the noble | said before that the House knows nothing 
Lord, in the course of the very next year officially; but I state here—and the noblo 
after the insurrection of Poland had broken | Lord may if he pleases contradict it, and 
out, and within a month or two after it I challenge him to produce the papers 
had failed, had a singular opportunity of | which shall make the contradiction good 
effectual remonstrance, and deliberately | —I say, Sir, that when it was proposed to 
relinquished it. The negotiations which England by France at an early period of 
had reference to the independence of Bel- the insurrection to interfere by remon- 
gium brought before the consideration of | strance, and afterwards in a more effectual 
this House the Treaty of Vienna in a most manner between Russia and the Poles, the 
material respect : I mean the rights which | noble Lord distinctly refused the applica- 
Russia possessed under that treaty against | tion. The noble Lord used arguments 
England. That was the moment for the which led the Court of the Tuilleries to 


noble Lord, even without the previous con- | believe that if France ventured on sucha 
sent of Parliament, to make that stand | course without the concurrence of England, 
against Russia which he now professes|the good understanding between the two 


himself ready to take against Austria with | countries might be endangered. Sweden 
respect to the Italian States. The noble | was then arming her fleet for the purpose 
Lord preferred to submit, and to do what | of making a diversion in favour of Poland, 
in him lay to induce this House and the! and of regaining to herself the provinces 
country to submit, to the stipulations, and | in the Baltic which had been so unjustly 
to admit that Russia had not violated the | wrested from her in the last war. The 
Treaty of Vienna; because—observe this, | noble Lord instructed our Ambassador at 
if there had been no violation by Russia, | the Court of Stockholm in the same sense, 
there was an obligation on the part of|and Sweden discontinued her armament. 
England to fulfil that treaty. Therefore he | The Persian Court—for Persia was then 
called upon this House to sanction him in | the faithful ally of England, and inimical to 
recognising the rights of Russia acquired | Russia—the Persian Court, confidently re- 
under that treaty against England; and he | lying on at least the neutrality of this 
prevailed. For the argument which was | country, had, with a similar purpose, de- 
used to induce this House to act—an ar-| spatched an army three days on its march 


gument which, weak and contemptible as 
it was, nevertheless I regret to say, was 
far too powerful to be resisted by the Par- 
liamentary majority—was, that the fate of 
the Reform Ministry and Bill hinged upon 
that measure. [‘‘ No, no!’’] It is vain to 
deny it. Denial comes too late. The fact 
is notorious. Allusion was made indeed to 
that subject in this House the other day; 
and the words of the hon. Member for 
Montrose on the occasion in question were 


towards the Russian frontier, under the 
immediate command of the Persian Crown- 
Prince, Abbas Meerza, the father of the 
present Shah. Under the instructions of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of Legation 
or Attaché of Legation at the Court of 
Teheran, Sir John MacNeil, followed the 
Prince, and at the distance of three days’ 
march from his head-quarters overtook 
him, and there under instructions from the 
noble Lord, and in the name of England, 





referred to, expressive of the determination | threatened Persia with war if the Prince 
of that hon. Member, not only to vote for| advanced another step towards the Rus- 
the payment of the Russo-Dutch loan, but| sian frontier. Similar inducements were 
to vote black white, and white black, if| used by the noble Lord to prevent Turkey 
need were, so as to ensure the continuance | from renewing the war on her side—and 
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« pouring her two hundred thousand horse 
geross the Balkan.” [Lord Palmerston 
laughed. | The noble Lord affects to doubt 
the accuracy of my statement. The noble 
Lord has in his hands the means of contra- 
diction. Let the noble Lord produce the 

ers. 1 state here what has been stated 
a hundred times, without contradiction or 
denial by the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord is jealous of his reputation: when ob- 
scure journalists have assailed him, per- 
haps unjustly, he has dared to threaten 
with the vengeance of the law the anony- 
mous libeller who may have accused him of 
traficking illegally in the public funds. 
But he has not thought it worth while to 
interpose when men not obscure certainly, 
but living in the world’s gaze—men not of 
low character, but of the highest reputa- 
tion, have charged him with these graver 
matters. The noble Lord knows that 
these things have been stated, not only in 
books and in official letters addressed to 
his Colleagues, and to the leaders of the 


Opposition; not only in speeches in public | 


assemblies; not only in articles in the 
columns of the public press of the coun- 
try; but in petitions of grievance presented 
in Parliament on the motion of men whose 
capacity and integrity the noble Lord’s 
Colleagues will not affect. to doubt, how- 
ever much the policy of the noble Lord 
night induce him to asperse them in 
private, or treat the mention of them here 
with an indecent jocularity. 

Sir, these are the charges which I make 
against the noble Lord with respect to his 
interference against Poland. Now, what 
did he do in answer to the applications 
that were made to him for his interposition 
in favour of Poland? At the period of 
these discussions a negotiation was going 
on between the noble Lord and the 
Members of the Belgian Congress to 
induce the latter to accept the me- 
diation of England between the revolt- 
ed provinces of Belgium and the Court 
of the Netherlands. A Pole—I will give 
his name, Walewski— with the sanc- 
tio of the noble Lord, left London and 
went to Brussels, where there was, at that 
time, a firm determination to resist the 
mediation of England, and the protocols at 
the Congress or conference of London. 
The office assigned to this Pole by the no- 
ble Lord, or, what is the same thing, 
the office assumed by the Pole, and sane- 
tioned by the noble Lord, was this, to re- 
present to M. de Mérode, who commanded 
4 majority of that Congress, that it mainly 
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depended upon the pacific settlement of 
the Belgian question whether or not any- 
thing was to be done by England on behalf 
of the Poles. M. de Mérode and his party 
immediately acquiesced in the mediation of 
England, and agreed to adopt the Treaty 
of the Twenty-four Articles on the faith of 
what I must call the noble Lord’s assur- 
ance. Prince Talleyrand, also, then re- 
presenting France at the Court of London, 
on receiving notice of this transaction, and 
relying fully on the noble Lord’s sincerity, 
again addressed to the noble Lord a note 
in the sense of this Polish agent, fully ex- 
pecting that the reply would be an unqua- 
lified acceptance, and that the result would 
be a combined action on Polish affairs on 
the part of England and France; but 
the acquiescence of Belgium having been 
now obtained, the end of the noble Lord 
was accomplished. Accordingly, the note 
returned in answer to the noble Lord was, 
to the astonishment of Prince Talleyrand, 
a distinct refusal. That note has never 
been laid before Parliament. It was 
written, as the House will again observe, 
after the noble Lord had attained his pur- 
pose—after he had attained the acceptation 
of Belgium to the Treaty of London; and 
in that note the noble Lord informed the 
Prince, ‘‘that an amicable intermediation 
on the Polish question would be declined by 
Russia—that the Powers had just declined 
a similar offer on the part of France—that 
the intervention of the two Courts, France 
and England, could only be by force in 
case of a refusal on the part of Russia— 
and that the amicable and satisfactory re- 
lations between the Cabinet of Saint 
James and the Cabinet of Saint Peters- 
burgh, would not allow his Britannic Ma- 
jesty to undertake such an interference. 
The time was not yet come to undertake 
such a plan with success against the will 
of a Sovereign whose rights were indis- 
putable.’’ Thus it appears, that in the 
judgment of the noble Lord, the right of 
the Czar of Russia over Poland was indis- 
putable. The words are—‘‘ the will of a 
Sovereign whose rights are indisputable.” 
The arbitrary privileges of conquest claim- 
ed by the Czar of Russia over Poland were, 
in the judgment of the noble Lord, indis- 
putable rights. ‘*‘ But in the meantime his 
Britannic Majesty has instructed his Min- 
ister at St. Petersburgh to insist upon the 
national existence of Poland according to 
the Treaty of Vienna, and the maintenance 
of her national institutions.” 

It was, Sir, under these circumstances 
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that Prince Talleyrand, bitterly lamenting 
the deception which had been practised 
upon the Poles and upon himself, with- 
drew from all further negotiation with 
England, thus leaving the noble Lord un- 
molested to continue in his career. 

Now, Sir, I ask for these papers, for I 
think the House will agree with me that 
they establish the case—a case, in the 
first place, of the highest misdemeanor 
committed by the noble Lord; and, 
in the second place—(because we are 
now looking, not into futurity, but back 
upon the past, with all the experience of 
former contradictions, former imposture, 
former falsehoods now happily brought to 
light, and are not reduced to any mere 
process of ratiocination, or inference, or 
conjecture)—a case of guilt more heinous 
than misdemeanor. 

Sir, Poland fell. The cost of her fall— 
the destruction, let me add, in passing— 
was defrayed, in a great part, out of the 
new loan which the noble Lord had induced 
Parliament to grant under the pretext of 
paying off the debt contracted in 1815. 
The eyes of Parliament were not, how- 
ever, yet open, and the noble Lord was 
still suffered to pursue his own lawless 
career. 

What subsequently occurred? The se- 
parate existence of Poland ceased—its very 
name and nationality were abolished—the 
kingdom was absorbed into the empire. 
Those national institutions of Poland which 
the noble Lord, in his note to M. de Talley- 
rand, professed himself prepared to sup- 
port, were entirely abrogated. This was 
but the prelude to further encroachments. 
The territory of the free and independent 
city of Cracow itself was violated in 1831, 
and occupied by a Russian force; and this 
violation was afterwards made permanent 
and ratified by the accession of the two 
other Powers, Austria and Prussia. What 
did the noble Lord do to restrain the rob- 
bery 2 We know what is the sense which 
the noble Lord professes to have of his 
duties on such occasions. I have here 
copies of his two last despatches to Lord 
Ponsonby, and there I read that the noble 
Lord is of opinion that— 

“The ancient alliance and _ long-established 
confidence which united the Governments of Great 
Britian and of Austria, would at all events render 
it the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to ex- 
plain frankly and without reserve to the Austrian 
Government the views and sentiments of the 
Government of Great Britain, upon events which 
are either happening or likely to happen, and 
which by their bearing and importance must 
necessarily be of great European interest.” 
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The noble Lord is also of opinion that the 
stipulations and engagements of the Treat 
of Vienna ought to be adhered to with re. 
gard to Italy as well as in reference to eye 
other part of Europe, and that no change 
can properly be made in the territorial ar. 
rangements established by that treaty 
without the consent and concurrence of ail 
the parties to it. If the Cabinet of Vienna, 
or any other Cabinet being party to that 
treaty, should act otherwise than in cop. 
formity with ‘‘ the views and sentiments of 
the Government of Great Britain ’’—op 
those points then, the noble Lord is further 
prepared upon such a contingency to state 
that— 

‘*It will be impossible for Great Britain to view 
with indifference the events to which such diver. 
gence of policy must lead, and to remind Austria 
that where Great Britain and the country 
threatened have long been bound together by the 
ties of faithful and intimate alliance, Great 
Britain can. never forget or repudiate claims 
founded upon such honourable grounds.” 

Then the noble Lord’s practical conclusion 
—and it is an important one—is— 

“That the integrity of the Roman State (the 

matter under discussion), may be considered as 
an essential element of the political independence 
of the Italian Peninsula, and that no invasion of 
the territory of that State could take place, with- 
out leading to consequences of great gravity and 
importance.” 
Such is the noble Lord’s appreciation of 
the duties of England in the event of an 
invasion being committed on the territory 
of a foreign State, contrary to the pre- 
scriptions of the Treaty of Vienna; and 
where Austria is concerned, such is the no- 
tification—I would even say the menace— 
which the noble Lord does not hesitate to 
address to that Court when such an occa 
sion occurs to demand it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Read the 
exact words; you are not quoting accu- 
rately. 

Mr. ANSTEY: I have read the noble 
Lord’s own words. If the noble Lord will 
point out to me where he conceives me to 
have misquoted, I will read the passage 
again. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: You have 
not used my words, but your own. You 
have used the words ‘‘ prescriptions of the 
Treaty of Vienna.” I used no such 
words. 

Mr. ANSTEY: I did not pretend to 
read that passage. I gave it as my owl. 
I stated my own interpretation of the pas- 
sage I had been reading, and was then 
about to resume the perusal of the docu- 
ment. But there were words which I pre- 
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viously read, and which had been used by 
the noble Lord in his former despatch of 
the 12th of August, 1847, to Lord Pon- 
sonby; and those words were far stronger 
than the term ‘‘prescriptions.’”” They 
were— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government was of opin- 
jon, that the stipulations and engagements of the 
Treaty of Vienna ought to be adhered to in Italy 
as well as in all other parts of Europe to which 
they applied.” 

The noble Lord may quibble upon the use 
of the word. I think the noble Lord’s cor- 
rection is an improvement; I think the 
word “ prescriptions ”’ is not so good a term 
as “stipulations and engagements,’’ the 
terms which the noble Lord used, and that 
the noble Lord’s language makes more 
strongly for my case. This then is the noble 
Lord’s recognised view of his own duty. 
This is the view which he takes of his duty 
inthe year 1847—this is the view which 
he takes of his duty in regard to Austria, 
a friendly State—this is the view which he 
takes of his duty in regard to the Papal 
States—a Power, be it observed, which re- 
fused to be a party to the Treaty of Vienna. 
Now, what view did the noble Lord take 
of that same duty in 1831 and 1832, 
with respect to Russia—a hostile Power? 
with respect to Poland ?- with respect to 
Cracow? the maintenance of which Powers 
England had guaranteed as two of the 
principal arrangements under the Treaty 
of Vienna? Let the noble Lord answer 
these questions. And before he does so, 
let me tell him, adopting the language of 
Lord Chatham, that in such a matter the 
House has no right to take the word of 
any Minister. Let the noble Lord make 
his answer in the only way in which this 
House ought to receive it. Let him con- 
tradict me if he can, by laying upon the 
table of this House a correct statement of 
the energetic remonstrances which he ad- 
dressed at that time to the Courts of St. 
Petersburgh, Berlin, and Vienna—and 
more particularly St. Petersburgh—against 
the aggressions on Poland and Cracow, as 
well as the representations which he made 
to Persia, Turkey, Sweden, and France, 
with respect to that co-operation which 
they were all ready and anxious to grant, 
orrather to press upon us. Ihave spoken 
of Austria as if she were included in the 
same category as Prussia and Russia. 
She is so, but only so as far as respects 
Cracow. For as to Poland, the noble Lord 
knows well that Austria, in 1831, was 
ready and willing to have acted with Eng- 
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land and France, not only in enforcing the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna, but 
in going far beyond it. She was prepared 
to assent to the establishment in Poland of 
an independent kingdom, under a prince 
not of the Russian nation. He knows well 
that the courier, who was the bearer of a 
communication to this effect from the Ca- 
binet of Vienna—and that too a communi- 
cation made, not without the knowledge 
and professed countenance of the Russian 
Cabinet—had actually been despatched to 
Warsaw, but was only able to reach War- 
saw a few days after the fall of that city. 
I say, therefore, that as far as Poland was 
concerned, Austria behaved with good faith 
and loyalty. It was the criminal neglect 
of the noble Lord, which having destroyed 
Poland, afterwards forced Austria into the 
ranks of our enemy. The accession of 
Austria to the union of Prussia and Russia 
against Poland and Cracow, dates only from 
the period of England’s withdrawal from 
the performance of her own stipulated du- 
ties with regard to those oppressed States. 
No doubt, Sir, as it stands, the guilt is 
great and grievous. But I say, in ag- 
gravation of that of the noble Lord, that 
it was the direct and natural effect of his 
own policy. Every person who has studied 
the geographical and political position of 
Austria, knows perfectly well that she 
trembles for her very existence in the pre- 
sence of Russian diplomacy and domestic 
disaffection, and that she depends for the 
preservation of that existence mainly upon 
the solution of the great questions pending 
between Russia and Great Britain. I say, 
then, that Austria, to preserve herself, was 
foreed to abandon the cause of Poland, of 
England, and of France, and to participate 
in the minor crime of the oppression of the 
free city of Cracow; and that to this 
end the acts, as much as the omissions, 
of the noble Lord, in the ease of Poland, 
most powerfully and directly contributed. 
From that moment Austria, in relation to 
Polish affairs, ceased to act with England 
and France, and began to act with Russia; 
or rather from that moment she made up 
her mind to co-operate openly with Russia, 
rather than with the noble Lord—the re- 
sult of that co-operation having been found 
to be so remarkably consistent in all its 
parts with the tenor of Russian policy. 
Sir, the time at last came when the at- 
tention of Parliament could no longer be 
prevented from directing itself to these 
dark proceedings. The noble Lord gave 
private assurance of his good will to the 
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hon. Members who urged the matter, and 
so put it off as long as he could. But the 
time came at last, and the noble Lord had 
to meet interrogation upon a more public 
arena. 

Sir, on the 18th of April, 1832, a Col- 
league of the noble Lord, the late Mr. 
Cutlar Ferguson—a name which no friend 
to Poland can ever recall without severe 
regret for his loss—brought the question 
of Poland directly before the House. The 
noble Lord on that occasion defeated the 
Motion of Mr. Cutlar Ferguson, by the 
simple process of being absent. It is re- 
markable, however, that on all such ocea- 
sions of difficulty the noble Lord, whether 
absent or present, takes care to be provided 
with what I may be allowed to call a tame 
elephant, upon whose back to impose the 
difficulty too great for his own. On the 
occasion in question, the late Lord Althorp 
played the part of the noble Lord’s tame 
elephant. Lord Althorp, speaking for 


his absent Colleague, told the House that 
no official information had been received of 
the occurrences in Poland, or that nego- 
tiations were pending, or that it was not 
expedient for the public service—generali- 
ties, Sir, which are usual on emergencies 


of that kind in the mouths of Cabinet Min- 
isters. 

Sir, on the 28th of June, 1832, Mr. 
Cutlar Ferguson again moved for the pro- 
duction of the organic statute by which 
Russia had for ever abolished the constitu- 
tion of Poland. This was an occasion for 
the noble Lord. Accordingly he took care 
to be present, and contented himself with 
barely assenting to the Motion, without 
saying anything on the main question. 
The organic statute was, therefore, pre- 
sented to Parliament in conformity with 
this Motion. Nothing more being done in 
the matter, the effect was to establish and 
to recognise in a solemn manner the fact 
of the destruction of the kingdom of Poland, 
and, concurrently with that, the reluctance 
or inability of England to protect that 
kingdom. Therefore it was that the noble 
Lord consented to the production of the 
organic statute, which was printed by an 
order of the House. 

For some time nothing further was done 
on this subject by hon. Members, except 
in the way of private communication. The 
answers, however, which they privately re- 
ceived from the noble Lord, were invariably 
favourable. The noble Lord, from time to 
time, continued to assure them that every- 
thing was going on well—that he was 
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doing his best for Poland—and that there 
was no occasion to bring the matter for. 
ward in Parliament. But, wearied out 
with repeated disappointments in this re. 
gard, that illustrious statesman, Sir Strat. 
ford Canning, the present Ambassador from 
Her Majesty to the Sublime Porte, then a 
Member of this House, at length, on the 
Ist of March, 1836, brought under the 
notice of this House the violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna by Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, in the instance of Cracow. He 
represented to the House that those Powers 
had sent troops into the free city of Cra 
cow, and taken possession of that city; and 
he asked the noble Lord whether it was the 
intention of the British Government to 
take any notice of the outrage? What 
was the answer of the noble Lord? Did 
he, on that occasion, make answer in the 
words which he used in the more recent 
instance of Austrian encroachment on 
Italy, to which I have referred? Did he 
say that it was to him unimportant whe- 
ther he had received any official account of 
the startling occurrence, or whether the 
knowledge which he had of it was limited 
to the circumstances reported by the 
tongue of fame; that in either case it was 
equally his duty to act with expedition and 
effect ? Did he say that the violation of 
territory was something so flagitious as to 
make it almost in itself improbable; and, 
that on hearing that the Austrian troops 
had entered the city, he had not waited to 
receive an official report that the outrage 
had taken place in order to resent it? Did 
it, in fact, appear that, acting then, as he 
professes to-day that it is his abiding duty 
to act in all such cases, he had told the 
three Governments, even in the absence of 
official communications, that— 


“ Whatever reports might have reached the 
British Government as to late transactions and 
recent diplomatic communications in Cracow, they 
were persuaded that those Governments could not 
contemplate or have authorised any proceedings 
at variance with the principles of international 
law, or any aggression whatever upon the terri- 
tories or rights of other States ;’—that ‘‘ it would 
be impossible for Great Britain to view the oceur- 
rence of such events with indifference,”—if they 
did oceur—and that ‘no such invasion could take 
place without leading to consequences of great 
gravity and importance ?” 


Did he inform the House that he had made 
any communication, such as that to the 
Courts of St. Petersburgh, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin? No, Sir. This was the answer of the 
noble Lord. Speaking on the Ist of March, 
1836, that is, at a period distant somewhere 
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about four or five years from the first vio- 
lation of the territory of Cracow, the noble 
Lord merely said, that ‘‘he had received 
no official account”’ of the violation. The 
statement in itself was true. He had re- 
ceived no official account; and wherefore ? 
Because this country had not so much as 
a Consul at Cracow ? But why did not the 
noble Lord appoint one there? Why, 
above all, had he not sent a diplomatic 

nt—a Minister duly accredited from 
this country to the Court of that free and 
independent Republic ? However, the an- 
swer served the present purpose, and there 
the matter ended. Again, seventeen days 
afterwards, that is to say, on the 18th of 
March, 1836, the noble Lord made the 
same answer to a similar interrogatory. 
And then once more laying the burden of 
obstruction upon the back of another, he 
put forward the noble Lord, now Member 
for the city of London, to intercept further 
inquiry. That noble Lord accordingly rose 
and informed the House, that ‘‘an important 
measure, the Municipal Reform Bill, was 
coming before the House, and, therefore, 
the matter’’—that is, the question of Eng- 
land’s honour and interest, as involved in 
the affairs of Cracow—‘‘ had better be al- 
lowed to drop.’’ The matter was dropped 
accordingly. But on the 30th of the same 
month a question was asked on the subject 
by Mr. Patrick Stewart, another eminent 
friend of Poland, whose loss I unfeignedly 
deplore. It was a question which I won- 
der much no hon. Member thought of ask- 
ing on the former occasion. It was this : 
whether the noble Lord had ever taken the 
proper steps for obtaining official informa- 
tion on the affairs of Cracow; whether, in 
fact, he had ever sent a consul or diplo- 
matic person thither for that end? To 
this question the noble Lord replied, that 
he had thought of sending the British 
Consul at Warsaw there, when he heard 
that Cracow was already occupied. Now, 
Sir, observe the dates. The occupation 
had lasted five years. Yet the noble Lord 
had only just heard of it! So barefaced 
an answer as this could not, and did not, 
satisfy that hon. Member. On the 20th of 
April, 1836, Mr. Stewart again brought 
forward the question of the aggressions of 
Russia, and moved that a Consul be sent 
to Cracow. In the mean time, too, public 
opinion had been powerfully influenced and 
stirred up by the perusal of the debates 
Within Parliament, and had even reacted 
upon hon. Members. Mr. Patrick Stewart 
accordingly found himself in possession of a 





majority at his back ready to carry the vote 
against the noble Lord if he ventured to 
resist it. The noble Lord did venture to 
resist it; but he effected his object in an- 
other way. He induced Mr. Patrick Stew- 
art to withdraw his Motion. How was it 
that so intelligent, and earnest, and fear- 
less an advocate of the cause of Poland, was 
induced to accede to that proposal? It 
was by a plain and unequivocal statement 
then made by the noble Lord of an inten- 
tion which he had never formed—it was 
by a promise which he then made, but 
which I am sure he never meant to keep. 
The noble Lord declared his intention to be 
—and promised that, if the Motion were 
withdrawn, he would perform it—to send 
a consul to Cracow without loss of time, 
and armed with full powers from this Court. 
This explicit undertaking, Sir, I beg to 
remind the House, was given by the noble 
Lord on the 20th of April, 1836; and on 
the faith of it Mr. Stewart and the ma- 
jority agreed to withraw the Motion. 

Sir, that consul was not sent. No con- 
sul or agent has ever to this day been sent. 
The noble Lord’s solemn promise was most 
scandalously and deliberately broken by 
the noble Lord. But his purpose was ob- 
tained. The delay was procured. The sub- 
ject of Cracow and its occupation had time 
to familiarise itself to the minds of Eng- 
lishmen—alas! that I should so call them! 
They were brought to accustom themselves 
to the violation of the territory of Cracow, to 
its occupation by Russian troops. Thus the 
ground was laid for that ever-to-be-deplored 
and execrated event of last year, the final 
annexation of Cracow to the territory of 
Austria—an event which I concur with 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn in 
thinking could not but have happened after 
so many years had elapsed of quiet recog- 
nition and aequiescence on the part of the 
noble Lord with regard to the first great 
aggression. 

Sir, on the 22nd of March, 1837, more 
than eleven months after the date of the 
noble Lord’s violated promise—my noble 
Friend the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Dudley Stuart) very properly brought the 
question before the House. He publicly 
reminded the noble Lord of that promise. 
What had the noble Lord to fear? The 
late King was then supposed to be dying. 
The noble Lord was in proportion secure. 
Events were hastening towards the desired 
termination. The noble Lord could now 
venture on a further step. He took that 
step. Coldly and briefly he informed the 
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noble Lord the Member for Marylebone, 
that ‘‘ he had not sent a consul to Cracow, 
because’’—for reasons which, however, he 
did not explain—‘‘ he had altered his in- 
tention.”” With the exception of my noble 
Friend, the House appears to have received 
this astounding declaration with profound 
acquiescence. 

Sir, I interrupt myself here again to 
ask what blame can attach to any hon. 
Member of this House, if, in the exercise 
of his undoubted privilege, he now brings 
this matter forward, and demands for it 
the attention of a free and honest and un- 
bought Parliament? I say that I am in 
a manner compelled to revive these ques- 
tions when such has been the conduct of 
former Parliaments—conduct, let me add, 
to which I, at least, was no party. I have 
not to charge myself with the responsibi- 
lity of having sat in any other Parliament 
but this. 

Sir, on the 22nd of March, 1837, my 
noble Friend (Lord Dudley Stuart) gave 
notice of his intention again to bring this 
matter forward. He gave that notice—I 
beg the attention of the House to the cir- 
cumstance—in the presence and hearing 
of the noble Lord himself, as well as in 
that of the whole House; and in these 
terms, that the matter which he had to 
bring forward was one deeply affecting the 
character of the noble Lord. Thus much 
is certain. But I believe also that the 
notice was given by my noble Friend after 
having also informed the noble Lord in pri- 
vate—(for the fact has been stated in 
print, and has never been contradicted) — 
after having informed the noble Lord in 
the lobby of this House that from that 
time forward no man could believe his 
word any more. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I beg your 

ardon; it is not true. 

Mr. ANSTEY: It has never been con- 
tradicted yet. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I now con- 
tradict it. 

Mr. ANSTEY: Then I can only say, 
Sir, that this is the first time it has been 
contradicted. Perhaps the noble Lord will 
ask my noble Friend the Member for 
Marylebone whether he also contradicts it. 
I have seen it stated in print. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: 
many a falsehood in print. 

Mr. ANSTEY: I have seen it stated 
in print; I know it not of my own know- 
ledge. I know that my noble Friend has 
neyer contradicted it. However, if he 
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does also contradict it, I will then give 
faith to the contradiction of the noble 
Lord. But, Sir, I will pass over that 
question for the present. I have said that 
at least thus much is certain, that public 
notice was given in the House by my 
noble Friend that he would bring on 4 
Motion deeply affecting the noble Lord’s 
personal character. Now, what took place 
on that? The Motion was made. ¥M 
noble Friend the Member for Marylebone 
commented in very strong and appropriate 
language, as I think, on the conduct of 
the noble Lord. But what was the course 
taken by the noble Lord? The noble Lord 
took care to be absent. Nor was this all, 
The same course was taken against my 
noble Friend as was taken against me 
when I last brought forward my present 
Motion; and after no less than three in- 
effectual attempts by some of his more im- 
mediate friends and supporters to count 
out my noble Friend, the House was at 
last counted out before he had finished his 
speech. I shall make no comments on 
that procedure; it is too obvious to need 
any observations. I shall equally avoid all 
further allusion to my own case: first of 
all, because the indignant feeling of hon. 
Members has already been sufficiently eli- 
cited; and, secondly, because the disgrace- 
ful character of the course taken, to count 
out the House on the occasion, must pale 
before the far greater disgrace of the for- 
mer instance. 

Sir, my noble Friend the Member for 
Marylebone, at the general election in the 
summer of 1837, unfortunately lost his 
seat in this House for the borough of 
Arundel. He lost it, let me add, chiefly 
in consequence of his opposition to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers on their foreign policy. 
Their influence was consequently directed 
against him, and the present Member was 
returned for Arundel in his place. My 
noble Friend has ever since continued to 
be without a seat in this House, until he 
was returned to the present Parliament by 
the highly respectable borough which he 
now represents. It has been a great loss 
for England and the world, but a great 
advantage to the noble Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs in the prosecution of his dark 
policy. Even then, Sir, the question 
was not altogether allowed to drop. One 
last effort was made. On the 17th of 
July, 1840, Sir Stratford Canning again 
brought the question of Cracow under the 
notice of the House. But it now appeared 
that the noble Lord had calculated only 
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too well upon the effect of the long lapse 
of time from the first occupation. He felt 
that he was now enabled to treat the ques- 
tion as if it were one of a bygone transac- 
tion, and therefore out of date; and fur- 
ther, that he might now without hazard 
admit, and by that admission, made in the 
name of the British Government, give ad- 
ditional strength to the true position of 
Russia. Therefore the noble Lord ad- 
mitted that which he had never admitted 
before—that the occupation was a viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna; and at the 
same time stated—what before he had not 
dared to state—that England was no longer 
ina condition to avenge it. 1 blush to say 
that both the admission and the statement 
were received complacently by the House. 
The House, however, was not then inform- 
ed that, only two days before, the noble 
Lord had signed with the Baron Brunow 
that famous Treaty of July, which bound 
England to the Russian alliance, and rup- 
tured our engagements with France. I 
shall come to that question by and by. For 
the present I desire the House to observe 
the coincidence of dates. 

Sir, I take the noble Lord to know his 
own duties. I have a right to do so, since 


he has signified the fact in his recent de- 


spatch to Lord Ponsonby. . I will not ask 
him why he wrote that despatch; or why 
he expressed himself there in terms so 
condemnatory of the principles on which 
he had before acted with regard to Russia. 
Iwill not inquire, whether or not it had 
entered into his mind that the party, in the 
different States of Italy opposed to Aus- 
tria, did not entirely consist of patriotic 
men—of persons sincerely interested in 
the cause of reform—but in a great part 
of Carbonari and others, intriguing for the 
destruction of all existing States, and the 
establishment upon their ruins of a central 
Power in Italy,/of which their recognised 
leader, the young Duke of Leuchtemburg, 
the son-in-law of the present Czar, is to be 
the king, and of which the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg is to have the protectorate. 
Iwill not ask the noble Lord whether or 
not it had also entered into his mind that, 


by criminally giving way in Cracow, and | 
again by criminally insisting in Italy—by ens | 
Tfouse a few years ago by the noble Lord 


couraging Austria to usurp in this instance, 
and by insulting her in another instance, 
with the suggestion of a mere surmise that 
she was about to commit an usurpation 
where she claimed to exercise a right—he 
was taking the most effectual course to 
disgust her with the English alliance, and 
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to drive her basely to seek her safety 
against Russian designs even in the arms 
of Russia. T will not ask the noble Lord 
these questions; although the occasion is 
evident and patent to every man, who has 
taken the trouble to understand the posi- 
tion of Russia towards Austria and Italy. 
I will only repeat the question I put to the 
noble Lord just now. Were the principles, 
set forth by him in these papers, those on 
which he acted between 1830 and 1841, 
with respect to Russia, Poland, and Cra- 
cow ? and if not, why did he depart from 
them? And I say once more, that no an- 
swer, that is not furnished in the language 
of the documents that the noble Lord has 
in his keeping, and which it was his duty 
to have made long ago an opportunity for 
laying before Parliament, will be satisfac- 
tory to me, or ought to satisfy this House. 

Now, Sir, that is the case on the part 
of Poland. I come now to another matter. 

Sir, on a former occasion 1 reminded 
the House that the Treaty of Adrianople 
had been protested against by the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington before 
the noble Lord came into office. Upon 
that occasion I quoted the authority of 
Russian despatches, in order that the noble 
Lord might, if he thought fit, deny their 
authenticity. He had contradicted some 
other of my statements; but to impeach 
the authenticity of those papers he very 
prudently forebore; he was too well aware 
of their authenticity. The publication of 
them had taken place against his will cer- 
tainly, but with his official knowledge and 
sanction. I have now to say that those 
despatches are not the only evidence which 
we have of the fact—highly honourable to 
the Government of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but highly disereditable to the Go- 
vernment of which the noble Lord was 
Foreign Minister, and which receded from 
the act of their predecessors— that the 
Treaty of Adrianople was in the most so- 
lemn manner protested against by the for- 
mer Government. I will only refer to the 
despatch of Lord Aberdeen to Lord Ileytes- 
bury, which has been already before the 
Ilouse. Iam doubtful whether that de- 
spatch was laid officially before Parliament; 
but I know that it was quoted in this 
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the Member for Hertford, and that in do- 
ing so he made a sort of apology for the 
commmunication—an apology which, he said, 
was furnished him by the notoriety of the 
fact, and the greatness of the emergency. 
This being so, what had the noble Lord 
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then, to do, but to maintain the protest of 
the Duke of Wellington in all its integrity, 
in order to prevent Russia from aggrandis- 
ing herself at the expense of Turkey, under 
the pretext and cover of that Treaty of 
London which was signed by England, 
France, Russia, and Austria, for so differ- 
ent a purpose—the settlement of the af- 
fairs of Greece? Let us see, then, what 
was in this respect the first act of the 
noble Lord on coming into office. Now, 
upon that subject he has taken care to 
furnish no papers, and to lay no informa- 
tion whatever before the House. But the 
facts are in themselves notorious, and from 
other sources there is abundant evidence 
to be had of the part taken by the noble 
Lord. 

Almost his first act on coming into office 
was to accept this Treaty. I will show 
the House in what way he contrived that. 
Amongst the clauses in the Treaty of Ad- 
rianople extorted by Russia from Turkey, 
there was one which gave to Russia do- 
minion over a great extent of coast in the 
Black Sea, limited by certain boundaries. 
Now Circassia was not specifically men- 
tioned in that clause. Circassia, indeed, 


could not be included in it, because Cir- 


cassia formed no part of the Turkish ter- 
ritory. Therefore, Circassia did not belong 
to Turkey to give, nor to Russia to receive. 
However, by the treaty, a geographical 
line was so drawn as in fact to include Cir- 
cassia within the ceded territory; and, on 
the authority of that pretended cession it 
was, that Russia had grounded a pretended 
title to dominion over Cireassia. In the 
exercise of that pretension, Russia, in 1832, 
notified through her Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople to the noble Lord, through his 
then representative and agent there, Mr. 
Mandeville—(for the British Ambassador 
was, as usual, absent)—the establishment of 
@ quarantine and a custom-house—with re- 
gulations of a sanatory and fiscal nature at 
Anapa, and elsewhere, on the coast of 
Circassia. Now, it was clearly the duty of 
Mr. Mandeville in the first place, or, if he 
failed in his duty, it was the noble Lord’s 
duty, to refuse to recognise those provisions, 
coming as they did from a Power which 
had no jurisdiction to make them. Mr. 
Mandeville, however, took upon himself, 
with the approbation of the noble Lord— 
(at least he has never been censured for 
his conduct)—to publish at Constantinople 
to the Consul General of England, and the 
British merchants there, those regulations 
and ordinances promulgated by Russia for 
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the sanatory and fiscal government of the 
tribes and coasts of Circassia. By this 
act, the British Government was made to 
recognise two usurpations; first, the ille 
Treaty of Adrianople—that treaty which 
had been before protested against, but 
which was now acknowledged and sane. 
tioned, together with the right thus pro- 
fessedly exercised under it; and, secondly, 
the pretended cession of Circassia, with the 
rights of sovereignty claimed by Rus. 
sia over the territory and people of that 
country, to which, as I have shown the 
House, the Treaty of Adrianople, even had 
it been legal, conferred no title at all. In 
one moment, therefore, and by this simple 
act of recognition, all that Lord Aberdeen— 
all that the Duke of Wellington—had done 
by way of protest—all that the noble Lord 
found in force and vigour at the period of 
his accession to office in 1830, in respect 
to the Treaty of Adrianople—was swept 
away. Circassia was abandoned to Russia; 
and, with Circassia, the freedom and privi- 
leges of commerce, immemorially enjoyed 
by British merchants on her coasts, but 
which the Russian tariff refused. From 
that time it became impossible to repu- 
diate, without punishing, the acts of the 
noble Lord. From that time it became 
impossible for any Minister in this country 
to continue the protest against the Treaty 
of Adrianople, or to claim the enforce- 
ment of the Treaty of London, without 
founding against the noble Lord accusa- 
sations, such as I now prefer. 

Sir, I shall next direct the attention of 
the House to the position of affairs in 
Egypt, when the noble Lord came into 
oftice. The position of affairs there was 
somewhat similar. Mchemet Ali was at 
that time the acknowledged vassal and ser- 
vant of the Porte. The authority of the 
Porte was supreme in Egypt, and no fo 
reign Powers had there the right of inter- 
vention. Neither the noble Lord, nor any 
authority but the Porte, had the least right 
of internal legislation or management In 
Egypt. There was no portion of its 0- 
vereignty over Egypt ceded by the Porte. 
The noble Lord, however, took upon him- 
self to erect Mchemet Ali into an inde- 
pendent Power. Without the consent of 
the Porte, he, in 1832, accredited Consuls 
and diplomatic agents to that ambitious 
Pacha. He entered into treaties with him, 
altering existing regulations and arrange 
ments touching matters of trade and reve- 
nue, and establishing others in their room. 
The consent of the Porte was not even 
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asked beforehand, nor its approbation af- 
terwards received. I say, Sir, that Me- 
hemet Ali was thus encouraged by the 
noble Lord to consider himself independent 
of the Porte; and that it was to confirm 
him in that independence, that Ibrahim 
Pasha, his son, at the head of the Egyp- 
tian army marched against Constantinople. 
Crippled by the event of Navarino, and 
the Treaty of Adrianople, it was impos- 
sible for the Sublime Porte to resist this 
powerful invasion of its territory, without 
the help of those Powers who had pro- 
mised help in such an emergency, and 
on the faith of which promise alone their 
intervention had been accepted. Accord- 
ingly the Porte implored of England the 
help she was entitled to demand. Now, 
Sir, I come to a direct act of treachery— 
committed by the noble Lord, or which is 
the same thing, by the agent of the noble 
Lord, and sanctioned by him—against the 
Porte. The Porte applied to the noble 
Lord for protection against her rebellious 
subjects. The noble Lord refused that 
protection, although one word from him 
would have secured it. I say this, because, 
as it turned out afterwards, the remon- 
strance of a simple Consul at Alexandria 


was found quite sufficient to check the Pa- 


sha’s progress. The noble Lord, however, 
refused the application. Instructions were 
not even sent to the Consul at Alexandria 
to use his influence there with Mehemet 
Ali. Not only the intervention but even 
the mediation of England was refused. In 
concert with this refusal, Russia then prof- 
fered to the Sublime Porte her assistance. 
The insidious offer was indignantly refused 
by the Porte. Upon this, Russia, still 
hoping to ingratiate herself with the Porte, 
joined her in a renewed application to the 
noble Lord for British intervention. The 
noble Lord again refused the demand. All 
this time the Pasha continued to advance 
towards Constantinople. At the moment 
of the noble Lord’s second refusal of as- 
sistance, a Russian squadron on board sud- 
denly sailed from Sevastopol in the Black 
Sea, towards Constantinople, and disem- 
barked a large force of Russian troops upon 
the shores of the Bosphorus, and laid siege 
to the capital. The Sultan was intimi- 
dated into a secret communication unknown 
to the Porte. Count Orloff was sent spe- 
tially from St. Petersburgh to conduct it. 
The only condition on which the Russian 
diplomatist would consent to withdraw inthe 
first place his troops, and then to assist Tur- 
key in checking the advance of the Pasha of 
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Egypt, was the immediate acceptance of 
a treaty produced by Count Orloff to the 
Sultan, which had been drawn up at St. 
Petersburgh, and which he had been sent 
to present. That was the treaty afterwards 
so famous under the name of the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi. 

The proposed treaty, immediately upon 
being received by the Porte from the hands 
of the Sultan—for till then the Porte had 
no knowledge of the design—was placed 
by the Porte in the hands of the English 
Embassy, with a prayer for protection 
against Russia. On the very next day, 
the identical document so confided to the 
honour of the English Embassy, was re- 
turned to the Porte by the hand of the 
Russian Ambassador, with the taunting 
advice, ‘‘ another time to choose a better 
confidant.”’ 

Anxious only to save the capital a little 
longer, and under the just impression that 
she was now betrayed by England, the 
Porte aeceded to the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi and signed it. The moment that 
was done, the noble Lord—who would not 
grant help or the promise of help, nor even 
use mediation with the Pasha to check his 
ambitious designs against the Porte—sent 
an English squadron, with which was com- 
bined a French squadron (France being at 
that time blindly devoted to our alliance) 
to threaten the Turkish coasts and capital. 
The pretext for this hostile demonstration 
against a faithful injured ally was the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi! Because, in 
her utmost need, Turkey had signed that 
treaty which she had been compelled to ac- 
cept by the noble Lord—that treaty against 
which the noble Lord had not only refused 
positively to protect her, but had even re- 
fused to interfere, to the extent of a simple 
remonstrance through his representatives, 
with the Russian Ambassador—the noble 
Lord sent a naval force to threaten the 
coasts, not of Russia the assailant, but of 
Turkey the assailed. And, to crown the 
whole, Sir, at the very time that this de- 
monstration was being made, an assurance 
was given by the noble Lord to the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at this Court, that this 
combined movement of the two squadrons 
was not intended in any sense hostile to 
Russia, nor to be taken as a hostile de- 
monstration against her; but that, in 
fact, it meant nothing at all. I say this 
on the authority of Lord Ponsonby, the 
noble Lord’s own Colleague, then Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. To that Lord’s 
subsequent conduct 1 shall presently have 
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occasion to refer. But at that time Lord 
Ponsonby had not committed himself to 
the noble Lord; and, in a work which I 
hold in my hand, and which was soon after- 
wards published under his eye, that noble- 
man has recorded the fact and expressed 
his sorrow, that such a moment should have 
been taken by the authorities at home to 
assure the Russian Government, that, how- 
ever hostile their attitude, no hostility was 
intended against Russia. The result was, 
that Turkey, forced into further conces- 
sions, signed the shameful Convention of 
St. Petersburgh, and then the British fleet 
was withdrawn; the noble Lord at the same 
time expressing his satisfaction with the 
moderation of the terms so imposed by 
Russia ! 

Sir, these are so many direct acts of 
treachery against Turkey. There is no 
doubt whatever about the facts—-even the 
noble Lord does not dispute them; but 
as to their character, and as to the guilt 
of the noble Lord, in their regard, I 
have a right to ask, and I do ask the 
judgment of the House upon them. Iam 
almost inclined to rest my case entirely on 
that one point. But, Sir, there is a further 
observation to be made in regard to this 


point, as to which, by the way, no in-! 


formation has ever yet been laid by the 
noble Lord before Parliament. The Con- 
vention of St. Petersburgh was a ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Adrianople. Now, in 
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that the noble Lord has, in fact, given no 
explanation of the terrible events of 1840, 
The papers which he has published in re. 
ference to those events, do not contain any 
such explanation; for they go no further 
back than 1839. 

Sir, at the period of this Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, the mind of the late 
King was powerfully impressed with the 
necessity of maintaining and supporting 
Turkey, and of preventing the progress 
of Russian encroachment in that quarter, 
His late Majesty forced the question upon 
the attention of the noble Lord. Iam able 
to prove the fact. I can also prove, Sir, 
that the noble Lord was obliged to take his 
directions in this matter from the late 
King’s Private Secretary, and that his ex- 
istence in office depended upon his compli- 
ance with the wishes of the Monarch. I 
can show that the noble Lord did on one 
or two occasions, as far as he dared, re- 
sist; but that his resistance was vain, and 
that it was invariably followed by abject 
expressions of contrition and compliance. 
I will not take upon myself to assert that 
on one occasion the noble Lord was ae- 
tually out of office for a day or two; but 
| I am able to say, that the noble Lord was 
at least in danger of.a most unceremonious 
| expulsion from office, on that occasion. I 
refer, Sir, to the discovery which the late 
King had made, that the noble Lord had 
consulted the feclings of the Russian Go- 








the same communication in which the noble | vernment as to the choice of an English 
Lord announced to Russia and Turkey his | Ambassador at the Court of St. Peters- 
acific intentions and the withdrawal of the | burgh; and that Sir Stratford Canning, 
English squadron, the noble Lord assured | who had served England so faithfully and 
the Russian Government, that the British | so well against Russia, and who was orgi- 
Government were perfectly satisfied with | nally destined for the Embassy, was set 
the amicable intentions of the Cabinet of aside to make room for the late Earl of 
St. Petersburgh in regard to Turkey, and ; Durham—an Ambassador more agreeable 
its laudable disintercstedness, as evinced | to the Czar. I say, Sir, that on that act 
in that convention, and that upon those | being discovered, the noble Lord lost the 
grounds the combined squadrons had been | favour of his Sovereign, and that it was 
withdrawn. Thus, Sir, did he, for the with difficulty that he was enabled to make 
second time, accept and ratify the Treaty | an intelligible apology for the grounds 
of Adrianople. upon which he had acted. [Lord PaLMen- 
I pray the ifouse to remember, that these | stoN denied the statement.] The noble 
were the beginnings of that course of suc-, Lord contradicts me. Sir, I ask him to 
cessful usurpation, which the Pasha of | produce the papers which relate to the no- 
Egypt was incited by Russia to prose- | mination of Sir Stratford Canning, his sub- 
eute, and which afterwards produced a new | sequent rejection, and the consequent se- 
war with the Porte, and the Treaty of July, | lection of the Earl of Durham as the re- 
1840. Upon these carly events, it is im- | presentative of this country at the Court of 
portant for the House to understand that St. Petersburgh. The House shall judge 
the noble Lord has taken very good care to | between us. 


lay no information whatever before it. In | 
reference to these subjects, it is also desir- | 


able that the House should bear in mind | 


Sir, the late King had been made aware 
that the position of ‘Turkey had been strong 
and unassailable, so long as European 1- 
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tervention had been kept out; and that, in 
order to save Turkey against Russia, it was 
absolutely necessary to replace the Go- 
yernment of Turkey in its position of per- 
fect and entire independence. His Ma- 
jesty was also aware that the means taken 
by Russia to prostrate the strength of Tur- 
key were commercial means. In fact, a 
fiscal system, of the most absurd and mis- 
chievous character, had been brought in by 
Russian influence, and engrafted on the 
old simplicity of the Turkish financial 
administration. The effect was most de- 
structive; and to such a degree, that, 
whilst bankruptey oppressed the natives 
of the land, the finances themselves very 
greatly suffered—monopolies abounded— 
the Government was crippled with debt 
and usury—the taxes were farmed out to 
men for the most part under Russian in- 


‘fluence—and embarrassment, misery, and 


disaffection overspread the land. The late 
King had derived his information from the 
most authentic sources. I have not the 
same authentic information on this sub- 
jest; but I will state shortly to the House 
what 1 know upon it, and in what manner 
that state of things had been brought 
about. 

There were treaties existing between 
England and Turkey—commercial treaties 
—by which every article was imported 
free, I believe, and every article of export 
exported at 3 per cent. A similar favour 
had been granted to Russia by the Treaty of 
Adrianople. But there was this difference 
between her case and that of England— 
England looked only to commercial advan- 
tage, Russia only to political ascendancy. 
Russia made her advantage the occasion 
of embarrassing and ruining the Porte. 
She had not at that time a single mer- 
chant at Constantinople. But no sooner 
was the treaty signed than her emissaries 
amongst the Greek subjects of the Porte 
persuaded them to declare themselves Rus- 
sian, in order that, under the assumption 
of that character, they might claim to 
share in the benefits conferred by the 
treaty. In consequence of that proposi- 
tion great numbers of Greek rayahs un- 
duly obtained an entire exemption from 
taxation. This created universal discon- 
tent amongst the farmers of taxes, who 
found their gains destroyed; and very great 
embarrassment to the Government, be- 
cause of the loss of revenue which was the 
natural result, In order to obviate those 
disadvantages, the Porte introduced — or 
rather extended—the baneful system of mo- 
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nopolies, by which the sale of certain articles 
was granted only to those who had paid for 
licenses from the Government. Russia did 
not remonstrate against these monopolies, 
although granted in evident infraction of 
one clause .of the Treaty of Adrianople; 
and this for very profound reasons of policy. 
The unwise system was fast producing its 
own results—impoverishment of the State, 
and increased disaffection amongst the peo- 
ple. This was precisely what Russia want- 
ed. Russia, in questions of commerce, has 
never an eye to commercial advantage, 
but always to territorial aggrandizement. 
Commercial advantage will come after- 
wards. But till the other is gained she 
has always shown herself prepared to sac- 
rifice to its attainment every other interest 
—her own commercial interest not except- 
ed. But here she had no commercial in- 
terest to sacrifice. She had no merchants 
at Constantinople, though there were hun- 
dreds—and thousands, perhaps—of Turk- 
ish subjects who professed to carry on the 
trade under that name and title. But, even 
if these had been Russians, still their inter- 
ests would have been sacrificed, in order to 
procure the immediate and greater object— 
internal disaffection and discontent. Ac- 
cordingly, when they complained to the 
Russian Ambassador against the monopo- 
lies as having been created in violation of 
the Treaty of Adrianople, that Minister 
repremanded them for their presumption, 
and told them that the Russian Govern- 
ment would not interfere. Still there was 
no direct acquiescence on his part. It was 
always competent for him to prefer the de- 
mand at the proper moment. Now, one very 
important clause of the Treaty of Adria- 
nople empowers Russia, in the event of 
any violation whatever of any clause of 
that treaty, to exercise, as though with 
the previous and entire sanction and recog- 
nition of the Porte, the immediate right of 
reprisal. Another clause, not less impor- 
tant, provided that, until all pecuniary de- 
mands arising out of that treaty should 
have been liquidated, the Turkish fortress 
of Silistria, and other places possessed by 
Russia, were not to be given up. All these 
constituted, therefore, another reason why 
Russia should be deaf for a season to the 
complaints of those quast Russian mer- 
chants. Under such circumstances, it was 
that the late King was made sensible of the 
advantages of the Turkish trade toEngland, 
and of the fatal blow which Russian ambi- 
tion would receive in a most vital point, if 
Turkey were re-established on a free and 
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independent basis; but which could only 
be when her finances had been brought 
into a more prosperous condition. There- 
‘fore William the Fourth determined to ne- 
gotiate with Turkey a treaty of commerce; 
and, for that end, he employed a Gentle- 
man who had, by long residence in the 
East, deserved, found, and enjoyed, the 
united confidence of Christian and Mussul- 
man——I mean my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stafford. Him, if I may take the 
liberty of doing so without infringing any 
rule of this House, I shall, in the course 
of my statement, describe by the name ap- 
pearing in the documents before me—Mr. 
Urquhart. This Gentleman had applied him- 
self devotedly to that question. He enjoyed 
the personal friendship of his late Majesty. 
He was upon terms of unrestricted inter- 
course first of all with the late King’s Pri- 
vate Secretary, Sir Herbert Taylor, and 
afterwards with the King himself. I pause 
here, to anticipate an objection of the 
noble Lord, and to tell the House, that I 
entirely disregard any distinction, that may 
be taken in any quarter, between the oftice 
of Secretary of State and Private Secre- 
tary to the Sovereign. The law and con- 
stitution of this country recognise no such 
distinction. The Secretary of State is 
but the King’s Clerk, and the King’s 
Clerk or Private Secretary is nothing 
more nor less than his Secretary of State. 
One distinction, indeed, there is, which, 
however, is not to the disparagement of 
the office of Private Secretary. The office 
of Private Secretary, when it existed—(for 
it does not now exist, Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters have taken care of that—they abol- 
ished it at the beginning of the present 
reign)—was filled by only one person; 
whilst that of Secretary of State is divided 
amongst three—the Home, the Colonial, 
and the Foreign Secretary of State;—con- 
stituting, however, amongst them only one 
officer. The commands then given by his 
late Majesty, after advice taken with his 
Privy Council, might be as fitly communi- 
cated through Sir Herbert Taylor as 
through the noble Lord. With regard, 
however, to that part of the question, or 
the correspondence between Mr. Urquhart 
and Sir Herbert Taylor, the noble Lord’s 
mouth is closed; for he, at least, accept- 
ed the intervention of Sir Herbert Taylor. 
The documents before me show that he 
acted in obedience to commands commu- 
nicated by the Private Secretary to the 
King. I have, moreover, communications 
here in my possession addressed from the 
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noble Lord to Mr. Urquhart, authorising 
and empowering him in the fullest manner 
to draw up and procure the acceptance of 
the articles of a treaty of commerce be. 
tween this country and Turkey, to be 
framed in the sense of the late King, 
Under thoseinstructions Mr. Urquhartdid 
proceed to draw up the treaty of commeree, 
He did succeed in framing one treaty for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the wishes 
of the late King, as signified through his 
Private Secretary. The general terms 
of this treaty were to this effect :—That 
all monopolies should be abolished, so far 
as respected British merchants and their 
agents—that all taxes imposed upon Brit- 
ish merchants or their agents, or duties 
except those provided by the treaty, whe- 
ther they were duties of export, of import, 
or of transit, should be repealed ;—that 
there should be commissioners appointed 
between the two States—English and Turk- 
ish commissioners—to inquire into the value 
of all articles of commerce usually exported 
which might be exported from Turkey; 
and which would find a sale in England; 
—that those commissioners should revise 
their reports once in every five years;—that 
those commissioners should set ad valorem 
duties upon the different articles of com- 
merce in this manner, namely, that if any 
Fone article of commerce was so exclusively 
the production of Turkey as to insure it a 
ready sale, at the prices usually received 
under the monopoly in foreign ports, then 
the export duty to be assessed might be 4 
high one, so as to be remunerative and 
productive of revenue;—but that, in the 
ease of commodities produced elsewhere 
than in Turkey, and not being of sufficient 
value in foreign ports to bear a high duty, 
a lower duty should be assessed; and, lastly, 
that this tariff should be revised every five 
years. Take, for instance, valonia; a 
very principal article of export from Tur- 
key. That commodity, being exclusively 
Turkish, might easily bear a duty of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent upon it, which 
would yield a good remuneration to the 
Turkish Government without, however, 
raising its price, or affecting its sale in fo- 
reign countries; where it would be just as 
cheap, after the imposition of this high 
duty, as it had been formerly; and certainly 
much cheaper than it was under the then 
system of monopoly. On the other hand, 
silk, not being the sole production of Tur- 
key, but having to compete with that of 
other countries, would be able to bear only 





three or two per cent ad valorem, or perhaps 
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Jess, and would be assessed accordingly. 
But there was one clause of the utmost 
importance. It was a clause, for repealing 
a prohibition which had been imposed by 
the Turkish Government upon certain ex- 
ports—a prohibition first obtained in that 
treaty by means of that Russian influence 
which was then supreme inTurkey,and which 
had been so from the time when the noble 
Lord delivered that gountry into the hands 
of Russia. Russia had obtained from the 
Porte the absolute prohibition of the ex- 

rtation of all articles whatever, capable 
of being produced in the countries of the 
north. What were those articles? They 
form almost the only branch—certainly by 
far the most important branch—of our trade 
with Russia. Upon the cultivation of that 
branch of commerce with Turkey, Russia 
had succeeded in obtaining from the Porte 
an absolute prohibition—not merely a mono- 
poly. Exportation was absolutely prohibited 
inthe case of corn, of hemp, and of timber. 
Exportation was permitted only in the case 
of dyes, gums, &c.—articles which Russia 
did not produce. Another important ar- 
ticle, the exportation of which was prohi- 
bited, absolutely, although not produced in 
the north, was oil. The effect of the ad- 
nission of Tuskish oil into the English 
market, would have been. entirely to ex- 
clude Russian tallow. We pay annually 
at this moment in gold to Russia—for very 
little of our produce goes there out of this 
country, and what little does go out is for 
the most part intended for use in the Rus- 
sian manufactories; I speak more particu- 
larly with respect to cotton twist and ma- 
chinery—we pay annually in gold to Rus- 
sia for these articles of exportation, corn, 
hemp, tallow, timber, and so forth—in 
round numbers five millions and a half. 
Turkey, on the contrary, receives the pro- 
ducts of our industry in exchange for her 
exports; and, whilst even this one-sided 
trade with Russia has increased only one- 
fifth, or thereabouts, in the same period 
ourtrade with Turkey has increased five- 
fold. It was, therefore, in a commercial 
point of view important, but certainly in a 
financial point of view most important, for 
Russia, that the fiscal absurdities which 
then existed in Turkey should be main- 
tained. Accordingly the House will find, 
if the papers are granted, that the whole of 
the contest between the Foreign Office 
under the noble Lord, on the one hand, 
and those who represented the true in- 
terests of England and Turkey, and the 
Wishes of the King, on the other, was di- 
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rected to this one point—the treaty of 
commerce. Every art was used, every 
fraud was employed to circumvent Mr, 
Urquhart, and to destroy the negotiation. 
The attempt was made to — him by 
the promise of employment elsewhere. The 
attempt failed. There was no course left 
but to destroy him. 

Sir, I shall not trouble the House with 
the passages of the correspondence with Sir 
Herbert Taylor, which relate to this mat- 
ter. Yet, 1 have them here; and, if any 
one of my statements is denied or doubted, 
I am quite prepared toread them. I state 
again, that I hold in my hand papers, 
which show that Mr. Urquhart was fully 
employed—at the personal wish and desire 
of the King, signified by his Majesty to 
his Ministers, or by Sir Herbert Taylor, 
to the other Ministers of that Sovereign— 
that he was fully employed to negotiate 
this treaty upon these terms and with this 
purpose. I then find the noble Lord, at 
first openly expressing his unwillingness. 
I find that, relying upon that fortune which 
had supported him hitherto, he even at- 
tempted to overthrow it, by denouncing the 
project. Denouncing it as what? Asa 
Russian project! It also appears that his 
Colleague, Lord Sydenham, then Mr. 
Poulett Thompson, a Russian merchant, 
who had great interests in the Baltic—I 
am aware that there was a nominal retire- 
ment on his part from the great firm which 
had the trading monopoly in the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia; but I assert that, not- 
withstanding that retirement, he remained, 
in fact, a Russian merchant there, and a 
Russian agent in the British Cabinet—l 
have the evidence here that Lord Syden- 
ham denounced the very same treaty at the 
very same time, because it was “ an anti- 
Russian project!’? And then I read here 
that the determination of the King prevail- 
ed; and that the noble Lord and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson both receded, and expressed their 
conviction that they had been mistaken, 
and their readiness to see that treaty car- 
ried into effect without alteration. I have 
here the proofs also that instructions were 
sent to Lord Ponsonby, by the noble Lord, 
at the dictation of the King, to propose this 
treaty, without alteration in the smallest 
particular, for acceptance by the Sublime 
Porte. And, lastly, I assert, and I have 
here the evidence of it, that this treaty, 
founded upon Mr. Urquhart’s reports, was 
settled and adopted in the Foreign Office, 
and was also settled and adopted in the 
Board of Trade, and accepted in its terms 
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by the noble Lord and by Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, before it was so sent to Con- 
stantinople. I have now to inform the 
House that that treaty has never to this 
hour been signed—that that treaty has 
never to this hour been so much as pre- 
sented to the Sublime Porte! I ask the 
noble Lord to satisfy the House, if he can, 
why he should not lay upon its table the 
fullest and most accurate information with 
respect to this matter. If I fail to make 
good my statements, I offer myself to the 
vengeance of the noble Lord and to the 
justice of the House. 

Sir, I shall come by and by to the 
treaty of commerce which the noble Lord 
really did present to the Porte, and which 
the Porte signed at his instigation. I only 
beg the House at present to remember 
what I have just asserted. 

Another point on which the King was 


equally determined, was the maintenance of | 


the independence of Circassia—its dearly- 
earned and well-bought independence — 
and the maintenance, too, of British com- 
mercial rights in Cireassia. The noble 
Lord was directed by the King in the 
year 1835, and long before the disgraceful 
event to which I have just referred, the 
noble Lord was required, at the direction 
of the King, to make inquiries on the spot 
touching the independent rights of Circas- 
sia. I have the communications here 
which passed. The noble Lord was fully 
aware that the Circassians claimed their 
independence upon two grounds: that one 
ground was that they were not included in 
the Treaty of Adrianople; because the 
Porte, who was not their Sovereign, had 
never intended to transfer them, and had 
not the power todo so; and that the other 
ground was that the Treaty of Adrianople 
as against England was utterly null and 
void. It was for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the wise and patriotic purposes 
of the Sovereign, that these inquiries were 
directed to be made, and that an expedi- 
tion to the Circassian coast was resolved 
upon. The sailing of the Vixen, and the 
application of the owner, Mr. Bell, to the 
noble Lord for permission to send the ves- 
sel, did not take the noble Lord by surprise. 
He knew long before that such an expedi- 
tion was projected. Indeed, the noble Lord 
had himself published in this country, in 
the year 1835, the Circassian declaration 
of independence. The noble Lord had 
himself settled and corrected for the prin- 
ter the colouring of a map, in which Cireas- 
sia was marked as an independent country. 
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But, then, how do I reconcile these state. 
ments with my charge against the noble 
Lord? Very simply, Sir. I say that theno. 
ble Lord was but a mechanical instrument 
in all this of the personal will of his Soye. 
reign, and that he was forced into action by 
that Sovereign’s peremptory command, 
The documents which are before me prove 
that it was through Sir Herbert Taylor, 
and not through the noble Lord, that those 
wise measures were prosecuted, and to a 
great extent successfully carried out; and 
that, while the noble Lord afforded some of 
the means by which these measures were 
prosecuted, he was at the same time doing 
the bidding of those with whom he was in 
secret collusion; that he was to the utmost 
of his power attempting to frustrate the in- 
tentions of the King whom he affected to 
serve, and the measures of the servants 
with whom he professed to co-operate, 
Therefore what I charge against the noble 
Lord is, that in all these respects he was 
acting in violation of his duty as a Minister 
of the Crown, and in direct derogation from 
the terms of his oath of Privy Councillor. 

In the midst of those occupations King 
William and his Ministers, late in the 
autumn of 1835, heard with an indignant 
surprise, in which all Europe participated, 
that, in the course of a visit which the Czar 
Nicholas had recently paid to Warsaw, that 
Potentate had addressed a speech to the 
municipal authorities of that city; in which, 
setting for ever aside constitutions, con- 
ventions, and treaties, he had declared that 
the arrangement of the Congress of Vienna 
was at an end; that Poland was no more; 
that her territory had merged into Russia; 
and that it was no longer as Poles, but as 
Russians, that the Polish people were 
thenceforth to belong to him. Some two 
or three years before that period, the Poles, 
who had sought refuge here and in France, 
had brought first to France and then to 
England the archives which the Russian 
Viceroys had left at Warsaw; containing 
State papers of the greatest importance, re- 
lating to this country and other Powers, and 
ranging more or less over the period which 
had elapsed from the beginning of this 
century down to 1830—the period when 
the archives fell into the hands of the vie- 
torious insurgents. Those papers were 
placed in the hands of the noble Lord by 
Count Zamoyski, the nephew of Prince 
Czartoriski. A letter that I have here 
shows that the circumstance has been ad- 
mitted by the noble Lord, and that those 
despatches were placed in the hands of 
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the noble Lord by Count Zamoyski. He 
js a gentleman of the highest honour, 
character, and credit; his name, at least, 
the noble Lord will not affect to ignore: 
nor do I think that he will venture to discre- 
dithis assurance of their authenticity. The 
noble Lord had these despatches for two 
years, and did nothing with them. The late 
King, at the period of the speech at War- 
saw, to which I have before referred, 
ordered these papers to be given up by the 
noble Lord. They were given up and ex- 
amined at the time at Windsor Castle, and 
it was found desirable to print and publish 
them. Sir Herbert Taylor applied to the 
noble Lord to print them. The noble Lord 
admitted to Sir Herbert Taylor that the pa- 
pershad been placed in his hands by Count 
Jamoyski, and that he (the noble Lord) 
had read some of them. It afterwards ap- 
peared that he had read most of them, or 
rather the whole. In spite of great oppo- 


sition on the part of the noble Lord, the 
King compelled him to lend the authority 
of the Foreign Office to their publication; 
and, so completely was the Foreign Office 
identified with their publication, that the 
editor, who took the charge of revising them 
for the press, published not a single docu- 


ment which had not the noble Lord’s initial 
orsignature attached. I myself have seen 
the noble Lord’s initial attached to one of 
these documents. I speak from experi- 
ence, for I have had ocular testimony of 
the fact; and I mention this circumstance 
now with so much emphasis of repetition, 
because the noble Lord has denied these 
facts. The noble Lord was compelled to 
place these documents in the hands of Mr. 
Urquhart for publication. Mr. Urquhart 
was appointed Secretary of Legation at 
Constantinople in September, 1835. That 
at least was the period when he received 
his appointment. The commission itself 
appointing Mr. Urquhart to that office, 
was signed by the King on the 3rd of Oc- 
tober, 1835. After this, and under the 
sanction of the noble Lord, in November, 
1835, the first number of the ‘ Portfolio”’ 
appeared. It was considered desirable 
that Mr. Urquhart, and his connexion with 
the Foreign Office, should not be apparent 
—that there should be a real supervision 
and control on the part of the Foreign 
Ofice—first of all, by Mr. Urquhart; and, 
secondly, on the part of the noble Lord, 
in order to secure the public against delu- 
sion—but that the connexion of even Mr. 
Urquhart with the ‘‘Portfolio’’ should not be 
made known to the public. That arrange- 
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ment met with the approbation of Sir Her- 
bert Taylor and the King. A gentleman of 
high credit and reputation—a gentleman 
known, I believe, to many hon. Members of 
this House—Mr. Seymour Westmacott— 
was appointed the nominal editor. His name 
is mentioned here in one of the letters be- 
fore me, where the objection is raised that 
he probably might be the editor of the Age; 
and the answer is, that he was not that 
person, and was not in any way connected 
with that journal. Mr. Westmacott was 
appointed the nominal editor, and Mr. Ur- 
quhart the real editor, subject to the con- 
trol of the noble Lord. I find, in particu- 
lar, from another letter, written by Sir 
Herbert Taylor at this time, that the in- 
sertion of the Warsaw speech of the Czar, 
in the first number, was made at the noble 
Lord’s own suggestion. Now, I say that 
these facts establish that the ‘‘ Portfolio,”’ 
while it lasted—and it lasted from Novem- 
ber, 1835, to June, 1837—was the ex- 
ponent of the views and wishes of his late 
Majesty’s Government. It ceased shortly 
before the death of the King—it ceased 
during the last illness of the King. It 
was only the breath of the King which had 
given it life. Whilst it lasted, it was the 
exponent of the views of the King, and, 
ostensibly at least, of the Foreign Office. 
It was then convenient, and even neces- 
sary, for the Foreign Secretary to profess 
the King’s views—views so entirely oppos- 
ed to those which brought the noble Lord 
into office—views which, if he had dared, 
would have been, even then, condemned by 
him as loudly as he condemned the policy 
of Lord Aberdeen, when, in 1830, he ex- 
pressed his opposition to the policy of that 
noble Lord. 

Sir, we have the whole question there in 
the ‘* Portfolio.’’ It would be troublesome 
to the House to enumerate the subjects 
that have been discussed in that work— 
there is no doubt as to the views and 
principles that were professed and prose- 
cuted in that work, and which were 
brought out and carried on to the end of 
its publication. When, however, measures 
were afterwards called into play against 
Mr. Urquhart, for the purpose of getting 
rid of him, it became equally convenient 
for the noble Lord to deny his connexion 
with this publication; in the hope, as I 
firmly believe, that Mr. Urquhart would 
establish that connexion by commencing 
an action against him. In that case, the 
noble Lord, having his connexion with the 
‘¢ Portfolio” thus established, would then, 
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in this House, and where there were no 
means of answering him, have made the 
assertion of that connexion his principal 
and best, if not his only answer to the 
charge which was, for the first time, then 
publicly brought against him of direct and 
deliberate collusion with the Cabinet of 
Russia. Mr. Urquhart, however, instead 
of taking that course, instead of forcing 
the noble Lord, by pressure of the law, to 
pay the expenses of the ‘ Portfolio’ out 
of the funds of the Foreign Office, very 
wisely, in the year 1838, paid them himself. 
It will be for the House to determine, when 
it sees the accounts, which on the applica- 
tion of Mr. Strangways and the late Mr. 
Backhouse, the two Under Seeretaries of 
State, were sent into the Foreign Office— 
whether they have not here sufficient evi- 
dence to convince them that the facts are 
such as I have stated. 

Sir, I have mentioned Mr. Strangways. 
I am glad to hear that the noble Lord has 
given him an unlimited congé, and that he 
is now in England. I trust that we shall 
have the benefit of his evidence upon these 
subjects. I wish I could raise from the 
grave Mr. Backhouse; and ask him under 
what circumstances it was that he was 
induced by the noble Lord to set his name 
to those deplorable denials of the connexion 
of the ‘‘ Portfolio ”’ with the Foreign Office, 
which have appeared in print; and, for the 
purpose of screening his principal, de- 
liberately to subscribe his name to a lie ? 
I tell the noble Lord that he is respon- 
sible for the death of Mr. Backhouse; 
he is deeply responsible for that calamity— 
much more so than he seems to be aware 
of. I know that that unfortunate gentle- 
man, in his last moments, and with bitter- 
ness of tone, declared that the noble Lord 
had brought him to his grave. 

About a month before the publication of 
the first number of the ‘ Portfolio,” on 
the 3rd of October, 1835, Mr. Urquhart 
received his commission as Secretary of 
Legation at Constantinople. It was given 
him for the one purpose of securing the 
adoption there of the Turkish commercial 
treaty, then waiting for the final approval 
at the Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade. But notwithstanding his appoint- 
ment at that time, he remained in this 
country until June or July of the following 
year. The noble Lord pressed him to go; 
the applications to him urging his departure 
were numerous; but his answer invariably 
was; ‘I will not go, until I have this com- 
mercial treaty settled with the Board of 





Trade and the Foreign Office; and then J 
will accompany it and procure its acceptaneg 
at the Porte.’”’ The noble Lord wag yp. 
able to prevent him from thus acting;—ep. 
joying as he did the favour of the Crown, 
Accordingly the noble Lord at last gaye 
his approbation to the treaty, and the 
treaty was forwarded to Lord Ponsonby, 
It was not till then that Mr. Urquhart 
proceeded to Constantinople. 

I interrupt myself here to anticipate an 
objection which may be urged against me, 
I have been obliged to state many matters 
which may wear, in the eyes of those unin. 
itiated in the secrets of this case, the ap- 
pearance of a violation of confidence. Do. 
cuments from which I am about to quote 
may appear still more confidential than 
those already referred to. 

Sir, I answer such objections in the 
language of men of honour. On the 21st 
of June, 1838, in the course of the debate 
on the Circassian question, a noble Lord, 
who stands deservedly high in the estima- 
tion of this House—I mean Lord Stanley 
—when this charge of breach of confidence 
was brought against Mr. Urquhart, in re- 
spect of this very matter, said that— 

“‘He knew nothing of Mr. Urquhart person- 
ally, but that he would say, that he conceived the 
publication of the letter to be quite a natural 
course for a man of honour and a gentleman to 
pursue, when he heard a Secretary of State say, 
that he would not produce a letter written by 
that gentleman, on the ground of its not being 
official, but at the same time charged it with being, 
from first to last, full of the grossest misrepre- 
sentations, He could see no proper course to 
pursue but that which Mr. Urquhart had taken; 
which was to publish the whole letter, that its 
contents might be made known to the world; and, 
in order to judge this matter at issue between 
him and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, de- 
mand a Committee of the House of Commons. 
He (Lord Stanley) felt not the slightest reluc- 
tance to use the evidence contained in this let- 
ter,” cc. 

Sir Robert Peel, on the same occasion, 
said, that— 

“It was perfectly clear that in point of argu- 
ment the case was satisfactorily scttled ; and that 
there was a strong case for inquiry.” 

And he particularly mentioned— 

“The six years’ concealment of the Russian 
blockade of Circassia by the noble Lord at the 
head of Foreign Affairs,” &c. 

Sir Stratford Canning likewise on the 
same occasion said, that— 

“ When he considered the circumstances under 
which that letter was published—when he remem- 
bered the circumstances under which he moved 
for the papers in question, and the reason given 
by the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), he was 
satisfied that he would be more than justified in 
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the opinion of the Ifouse at large in having made 
use of this letter in reference to this question. 
If he had been in the place of Mr. Urquhart, he 
should not only have felt himself at liberty, but 
that it was incumbent on him to pursue the 
course which that gentleman had taken; and 
whatever responsibility was incurred, rested on 
the noble Lord.” 

Now, Sir, such is my answer to the ob- 
jection. But, I have this further answer 
iomake. Sir Herbert Taylor is no more. 
Shortly before his death, he gave direc- 
tions for the destruction of all his papers, 
with one remarkable exception; and that 
exception embraced all the papers con- 
nected with this case.. Those papers he 
ordered to be given up to Mr, Urquhart, 
and they were given up to that gentleman; 
and he has placed them in my hands; for 
the purpose, as Sir Herbert Taylor ex- 
pressed it, of vindicating, upon the fitting 
opportunity, the memory of King William 
the IVth. 

Sir, Mr. Urquhart proceeded to Con- 
stantinople. Before he left this country, 
however, he received from the noble Lord’s 
Colleague, the then Ambassador there (Lord 
Ponsonby), a letter which I will read to 
the House. It not only confirms the state- 
ments that I have already made, but goes 
far beyond them. It will be seen how 
lord Ponsonby, in 1836, condemned the 
faint and truckling policy of some Mem- 
bers of the Administration, and expressed 
his sense of the immense difficulties with 
which Mr. Urquhart, as well as himself 
(for Lord Ponsonby, too, was then in ear- 
nest), had to contend. 

Sir, I will not trouble the House by 
reading extracts from more of those letters 
than the first; which is dated 23rd of March, 
1836. Lord Ponsonby says— 

“My dear Urquhart—On the 15th I received, 
by Vienna post, the “ Portfolio, No. 12,” inclusive. 
Thad before seen three numbers, I think, or four. 
Teannot sufficiently express my admiration of the 
work ; though I differ from you in some things. 

“The despatches from Pozzo di Borgo are in- 
estimable. I, above all men, must prize them ; 
for they confirm everything I have said for years 
past, and justify the whole of the policy I have 
recommended, and, in as far as it rested with me 
todo, acted upon also. I am happy that Prince 
Metternich will learn how he is esteemed by the 
Russians, I am a great admirer of Metternich, 
and the sworn friend of Austria ; believing that 
England and Austria ought to be intimately allied 
for their common benefit. 

“Tdo not fear Russia one bit at present, nor 
have I any dread of her future power ; provided 
We have either wise heads or stout hearts left in 

land, to direct and take the commonest means 
for our own security and interest. I know that 
Russia is of the Titan breed; but her gigantic 
bs are unformed and unwieldy, like an over- 
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grown child’s. If the Titan blood had been de- 
stroyed in infancy, Jupiter would not have had to 
fight for Olympus; but Jupiter was successful, 
and so shall we be, let Russia do what she will— 
aye, eyen though she should seize upon Constan- 
tinople. It is true that we shall have a severe 
contest in the latter case, and that we might now 
prevent all possible danger by taking the sim- 
plest measures of precaution, and not even vigor- 
ous enough to shake the smallest nerve of the 
most sensitive of our statesmen, I trust you are 
not about to leave London.” 


The noble Lord opposite was pressing Mr. 
Urquhart to leave London for the purpose 
of destroying the treaty. Lord Ponsonby 
says— 

“T trust you are not about to leave London, 
You are invaluable there, and not necessary here, 
I hope you will at least be in London when my 
next despatches reach it. You have, I presume, 
seen the last secret one I sent ? What could you 
do for yourself here, or for the cause, that would 
elevate you, or assist it, the hundredth part so much 
as you have done, and must continue to do, at 
home? There is nothing for you to do here at 
present ; though the time will come, ere long, 
when this place will furnish you full room and 
scope enough for all your energies and talents. 

“TI read in the Morning Chronicle of the 24th 
or 25th of February, an article on the affairs of 
the Sultan and Mehemet Ali;—most incomparably 
foolish, but exactly in the tone and in the sense of 
some influential men at home. It is not new 
to me. But I cannot say what dog has returned to 
his vomit, and again spewed up his undigested 
garbage. I hope you will laccrate these preten- 
ders to knowledge about this country, and asses, 
whose brayings are mischievous in alarming the 
poor Turk ; who, like the lion in the fable, thinks 
a loud voice the true indication of strength. The 
stupid beasts deserve the scourge, to teach them 
to know themselves. 

‘* T see Mr. Poulett Thomson holds you and the 
‘ Portfolio’ in equal contempt. I thought he had 
been too clever a man for that. But I know little 
or nothing about him, excepting that he was a 
Russian merchant, and might naturally have feel- 
ings for the country from which he drew his pro- 
fits. There are several others who have, or have 
had, similar connections with Russia, and who 
may have prejudices in her favour. This should 
be looked to.” 

So, Sir, do I say !— 

“ Many months ago I told you I considered the 
game to be won here. I think when you really 
know what I have done, you will be pleased with 
me. I refer you to Hudson ;—he knows. 

“T had been led to believe you had changed 
your mind respecting Circassia. No! I did not 
believe it; but I heard it. I am delighted with 
the manner in which you have treated that sub- 
ject: it is admirable. I hope you have approved 
of what I have done in my despatches respecting 
it.”— 

Those despatches I call for— 

“I considered it, from the beginning, to be 
next in importance to the possession of Constan- 
tinople itself; but it is only lately (comparatively 
speaking) that I have known the facts of the total 
freedom of that country from every legitimate 
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subjection or tie to the Sultan, and, therefore, 
the total illegality of any title assumed to it by Ni- 
cholas. If we had any man in England worth a 
straw, we should soon settle these matters; but 
our statesmen, high and low, are pedlars, like 
old 


(Then follows the name of an hon. Member 
of this House, which I must omit)— 


“but without the sagacity that distinguishes the 
Israelite who carries about his small wares for 
sale to housemaids and scullions. Pursue the 
line you have taken, Maintain by continued ex- 
ertion the place you have already won, and be as- 
sured that you will beat and override the puny 
beings, who now stand above you in right, solely, 
of seniority. I hope you will show the world 
most fully, how sound the policy of Prince Metter- 
nich has been with respect to Russia. I will not 
say I wholly approve of the mode he has taken 
up. I think he ought to have more vigour, and 
trust less to finesse; at which the Russians will 
beat him. Ile can no longer fear France. Louis 
Philippe has beaten the Propaganda ; and Austria 
has no longer a single cause to fear France; for 
France has not one motive to interfere in Italy, 
except in the event of Russia obtaining possession 
of Constantinople, through the blunders or negli- 
gence of Austria. If Prince Metternich would 
speak out, and intelligibly, the British Govern- 
ment could not hesitate (however willing they 
may be to do so) about taking a decided and 
strong part ; and then Russia would be wholly and 
irrecoverably undone, as an aggressive Power in 
the East, and Austria saved from evils, sure to 
come, and of no small magnitude, unless Russia be 
checked. I think (you will recollect I wrote to 
you on the subject a great many months ago) you 
have shown that Prussia has been pushed on by 
Russia, and is the instrument of that Power. I 


do not believe in the consistency and stability of 


Prussian power ; but I am certain it may last 
long enough to produce immense mischief to Au- 
stria, and may perhaps involve Europe in another 
war of a malignant kind. 

‘** T tell you nothing of this country. You will 
see enough of that subject in my next despatches, 
which I shall send in a few days. I send this by 
sea. Yours, very sincerely, 

“ Ponsonny.” 

Now, Sir, I have read that document 
to the House because the writer was the 
instrument whom soon afterwards the no- 
ble Lord employed to get rid of Mr. Ur- 
quhart. Mr. Urquhart arrived in Con- 
stantinople shortly after he left this coun- 
try. On his way to Constantinople, he 
heard of the death of M. Blacque, his 
most valuable ally; who had been for so 
many years acting in concert with the 
late King and his servants, in the prose- 
cution of that Eastern policy so useful 
both to his-own country, France, and to 
England. Whilst on his way to London 
to take Mr. Urquhart’s place here, M. 
Blacque was poisoned at Malta by Rus- 
sian hands. ‘The only servant whom he 
had with him,—and who was afterwards 
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known to have been in commnnication 
with the Russian Embassy at Constanti. 
nople,— immediately arrived there, and cir. 
culated the report that M. Blacque had 
died of poison administered to him by the 
English; a report which was currently be. 
lieved and circulated amongst the Greeks, 
The report itself, like the event to which 
it referred, was of course of Russian ori- 
gin. I mention this to show the immense 
importance that Russia was supposed to 
attach at that time to the matter of these 
negotiations. Mr. Urquhart then arrived 
at Constantinople. He found that the 
treaty had been taken out of his hands, 
and placed entirely in the hands of Lord 
Ponsonby; who was to present it to the 
Porte with no discretion about it, but to 
call for its unconditional acceptance or 
rejection. The letters which Lord Pon. 
sonby continued to write to Mr. Urqu. 
hart, who was suffering from ill health 
at that time, and which I have here 
before me, were of the most friendly des- 
cription. They were even of the most 
confidential kind. His Lordship contin- 
ued to make the most bitter animadver- 
sions upon the conduct of the noble Lord 
opposite. At length, Sir, Lord Ponsonby 
addressed to him a letter of a most re- 
markable character. I will not weary the 
House by reading it now. I will merely 
state that it informs Mr. Urquhart that, 
in his Lordship’s judgment, it is better, 
for a variety of reasons which he does not 
think fit to explain, that he should go 
home immediately on leave—that cireum- 
stances have occurred which though they 
have not changed his (Lord Ponsonby’s) 
convictions on the great subjects pending 
there, may operate to change his acts— 
that he (Mr. Urquhart), moreover, was no 
longer to hold himself bound to act with 
Lord Ponsonby, becau8e he (Lord Pon- 
sonby) was no longer able to act with him, 
although his convictions remained as be- 
fore, and the same as his (Mr. Urquhart’s) 
own,—and then it concludes with the re- 
iteration of Lord Ponsonby’s hope that 
Mr. Urquhart would at once go home. 
This mysterious advice was not under- 
stood nor followed by Mr. Urquhart at the 
time; but a month later he had learned to 
understand it too well. 

Within the month, and by the next 
despatch, or almost the next, he received 
from the noble Lord opposite the first 
notification that there were complaints 
of his conduct; said to have been pre- 
ferred by Lord Ponsonby in the month 
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receding this period, on the authority 
of several merchants and other resi- 
dents at Constantinople, and justifying, 
in Lord Ponsonby’s opinion, his removal. 
But of the nature of these complaints, 
neither Lord Ponsonby nor the noble Lord 
opposite have ever yet given the smallest 
explanation. All that Mr. Urquhart was told 
was, that complaints had been received at 
the Foreign Office, such as made it ne- 
cessary for the noble Lord to give Mr. Ur- 
quhart permission to return home. This 
was followed up by a cold and official noti- 
fication from Lord Ponsonby, informing 
him, in answer to his application, that 
though he still retained his office of Secre- 
tary of Embassy, as well as that of Chargé 
d’Affaires—to which I forgot to mention 
that he had in the mean time, and only a 
few days before, been accredited by the 
noble Lord opposite—he could not be al- 
lowed, whilst at Constantinople, to enter 
the palace of the Embassy, or to peruse a 
single paper belonging to its archives. The 
inquiry in Parliament to which I have al- 
ready alluded, and which was demanded 
by Sir Stratford Canning, was an inquiry 
into these charges, as well as into the 
charges made against the noble Lord op- 
posite; and there again inquiry was refused. 
Sir, I have no hesitation in saying, and I 
am in a position to prove, that the noble 
Lord suborned Lord Ponsonby to make 
those complaints, in order to procure the 
removal of Mr. Urquhart from his post; 
and thus to give the noble Lord an opportu- 
nity in England of securing Mr. Urquhart to 
his own interest, or in the failure of that at- 
tempt of utterly destroying his position. I 
dare the noble Lord to state to this House 
what charge was ever made against Mr. 
Urquhart by Lord Ponsonby, or any other 
person at Constantinople, on the faith of 
which he pursued this line of conduct. 
That the charges, if any, could not be of a 
very grave character, is clear from this, 
that Mr. Urquhart has never been dis- 
missed. A mere congé was given him, ac- 
companied by a letter of a most friendly 
and even familiar kind from the noble 
Lord opposite. But Mr. Urquhart was not 
dismissed, nor has he to this day ever re- 
ceived his dismissal. After his return to 
England, he was still Seeretary of Lega- 
tion and Chargé d’Affaires at Constanti- 
nople. But not the less were the services 
of this Gentleman, whose value was recog- 
nised by the noble Lord himself, lost to 
the country—a loss the amount of which 
Was increased in proportion to the magni- 
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tude of the danger. In fine, the removal 
at such a time of a such aman took place 
upon the supposition of complaints the 
nature of which has never been stated, but 
which are admitted to have been of so trivial 
a character as not to justify his suspension 
from office. In the mean time, attempts 
had been made by the noble Lord to 
discredit Mr. Urquhart’s character at 
Windsor Castle and elsewhere. Before 
leaving Constantinople Mr. Urquhart re- 
ceived letters from Sir John M‘Neill, our 
Minister at Teheran, and from other pub- 
lic servants in different parts of the world, 
all referring to communications to his pre- 
judice made to them from the Foreign 
Office—communications circulated by ser- 
vants of the Foreign Office all over the 
world—and all stating that grave com- 
plaints had been made against Mr. Urqu- 
hart by Lord Ponsonby, for months before 
Mr. Urquhart heard anything about them 
—for months before the final communica- 
tion was made to Mr. Urquhart that his 
services were no longer required; and for 
months during which the most friendly and 
confidential intercourse subsisted between 
him and that nobleman. Whence this ac- 
tivity? To what is it to be attributed ? 
Who is answerable? Let the events 
speak. Who had been ever anxious for 
the removal of Mr. Urquhart from Con- 
stantinople—who but the noble Lord op- 
posite? And when it was effected, mark 
what were the consequences. 

Immediately the treaty fell into abeyance: 
the negotiation of the treaty was thrown 
aside—and it was never taken up again— 
never until two years afterwards: and then 
for what purpose? Then it certainly was 
taken up and signed, and presented to Par- 
liament by the noble Lord; and he certainly 
then gave to Mr. Urquhart the compliment 
of being the author of it, disclaiming for 
himself all merit in its regard. In fact the 
handsome way in which the noble Lord 
made that declaration obtained for him the 
greatest credit at the time—for all had 
heard of Mr. Urquhart’s denunciations of 
the noble Lord, and few had examined the 
treaty. But those who had examined the 
treaty were of another mind. They saw 
what it was the noble Lord had done with 
it. He had destroyed it. It was falsified 
in every part. It had been framed for the 
protection— it was converted to the ruin— 
of commerce. As drawn by Mr. Urquhart, 
it had been a treaty which placed the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, in Turkey, upon 
the footing of the most favoured nation, 
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The treaty, as altered by the noble Lord, 
placed the subjects of Great Britain upon the 
footing of the taxed and oppressed subjects 
of that Power. The treaty, as prepared by 
Mr. Urquhart, stipulated for the removal 
of all transit duties, of all monopolies, and 
of all taxes and duties of whatever charac- 
ter, other than those stipulated by the treaty 
itself. The treaty, as falsified by the noble 
Lord, contained a clause, declaring the per- 
fect right of the Sublime Porte to impose 
whatever regulations and restraints it pleas- 
ed with regard to commerce. The treaty of 
Mr. Urquhart left importation free, or at 
least subject only to the old duty 6f 3 per 
cent. The treaty of the noble Lord raised 
the duty from 3 to 5 percent. Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s treaty stipulated for an ad valorem 
duty, to be assessed in the way I have 
mentioned. The noble Lord’s treaty sti- 
pulated a fixed duty of 12 per cent ad 
valorem upon every article, whether it 
would bear the duty or not. And, finally, 
the original treaty extended the benefit of 
free trade to Turkish ships and Turkish 
produce; whilst the substituted treaty con- 
tained no stipulations whatever on the sub- 
ject. I know, Sir, that there is a clause 
in the changed treaty which professes to 
give to England a certain equality of rights 
with other nations. But, Sir, let the 
House examine this clause—it is the first 
article—and it will be found to be no con- 
cession at all. For, Sir,—independently of 
the qualification annexed to it, by the sub- 
sequent articles to which I have referred— 
the article reserving to the Porte the right 
to make what internal regulations and re- 
straints on trade it pleases; and the arti- 
cles imposing the duty of 12 per cent— 
a duty from which Russian subjects are 
exempted—and which articles would com- 
pletely override the concessions of the first 
article, did such exist—that article is so 
worded as of itself effectually to disentitle 
us to share with other nations in any com- 
mercial advantages then existing. It says, 
‘rights which the Porte now grants, or 
shall hereafter grant,” &c. Now, the 
treaty of Mr. Urquhart gave the subjects 
of Great Britain all the rights which the 
Sublime Porte “has ever granted, or shall 
hereafter grant”’ to any nation. That con- 
cession was expressed in the familiar and 
appropriate language of treaties. The 
noble Lord’s departure from the same form 
is most remarkable and suspicious. 

Sir, I charge these falsifications—I 
charge also the concealment of them—upon 
the noble Lord; and further, I charge the 
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noble Lord with having falsely stated to 
the House that this treaty was that which 
had been arranged by Mr. Urquhart, | 
charge him with having done this with the 
design of misleading public opinion; and 
because he knew that the treaty so long 
pending had become popular amongst the 
British merchants at Constantinople, chiefly 
because they knew it to have been nego. 
tiated by Mr. Urquhart, in whom they re. 
posed the greatest confidence. 

Sir, into the consequences which haye 
flowed from the falsification of that treaty, 
I will not enter. But the evidence is there 
before the world. I will only say, that as 
a treaty of commerce it has miserably failed 
—as a means of sowing dissension in Tur. 
key, and impairing the Turkish revenue, 
and destroying the ascendancy of England 
in the councils of Turkey, it has been sig- 
nally successful. Our merchants under. 
stand it now but too well. When it was 
first signed, however, they were under the 
impression that it was such as Mr. Urqu- 
hart had made it; and thus, and notwith- 
standing the obvious bearing of it, it was 
no sooner promulgated to them by Lord 
Ponsonby, and by that Ambassador—who 
had by this time given his adhesion to 
this dark policy of the noble Lord—repre- 
sented in the most favourable point of 
view, than the British merchants of Con- 
stantinople signed an address, thanking 
him for having concluded it. But I now 
state—and I state it advisedly and with 
confidence — that every merchant who 
signed that address has been made to dis- 
cover his error, by having long ago become 
bankrupt. I say further, that the bank- 
ruptcy of one and all of them is wholly and 
solely attributed to this treaty, and with 
most perfect justice—tkat the same mis- 
fortune has befallen the merchants of such 
other States as have accepted for them- 
selves that treaty, relying on our example, 
and our presumed sagacity in commerce— 
and that Russia alone has had the wisdom 
to stand aloof, and to rest upon her Treaty 
of Adrianople, and to escape the danger. 
I say advisedly, that at this moment there 
is no commerce successfully carried on 
by a single British subject at Constanti- 
nople, who is not a partner in a Russian 
house, or does not carry it on under Rus- 
sian protection. The papers laid before 
Parliament in 1843 establish my allega- 
tions, 

Sir, this, however, is not all. At the 
time that Mr. Urquhart was engaged in 
the prosecution of this treaty, the King 
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ms engaged with Sir Herbert Taylor in 
devising means, with the consent of the 
noble Lord, for the purpose of reopening 
the entire question of the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople. I come to the case of Circassia; 
and I speak in the presence of the noble 
Lord. I say, then, that Mr. Bell, with the 
full knowledge of the noble Lord, and with 
his sanction—certainly without any ex- 
pression of disapproval—after full notice— 
after receiving from the noble Lord a state- 
ment that no blockade had as yet been no- 
tified by Russia on the coast of Circassia, 
and that therefore, by proceeding to the 
coast of Circassia, there was no danger of 
confiscation under the international law of 
blockade—under all these circumstances, 
and after making all these applications to 
the noble Lord, Mr. Bell, in compliance 
with the wishes of his Sovereign, equipped 
the Vixen at his own expense, for a 
commercial voyage to the Circassian coast. 
For the same purpose he put on board 
of her a cargo of salt, an article which 
is there in great demand, and which 
had been, and which it was thought would 
become again, a principal object of com- 
merce between England and Circassia. 
The Viven, with Mr. Bell on board, left 
the English coast, and proceeded on her 
voyage to Constantinople and Circassia. 
Arrived at Constantinople, Mr. Bell put 
himself in communication with Lord Pon- 
sonby, whose favourable judgment of the 
claims of Circassia, and of the rights of 
Great Britain in Circassia, the House has 
already heard stated by himself in the 
letter I just now read. Lord Ponson- 
by approved of the voyage, and only 
cautioned him to take care not to violate 
any blockade. He was right;—because, 
whether Russia was or was not entitled to 
the territory of Circassia, still, if she kept 
up a sufficient blockade on any part of the 
coast, then under the law of nations confis- 
cation would properly take place against any 
vessel breaking it. Mr. Bell being already 
prepared to adopt this course, most cheer- 
fully undertook to do so. On the other 
hand, Lord Ponsonby and every member 
of the British Legation publicly expressed 
their approval of his procedure, and went 
down to the water side in a body, and there 
Witnessed the departure of the Vixen from 
Constantinople to the coast of Circassia. 
Arrived on the coast, Mr. Bell took her into 
a harbour not in the occupation of Russia. 
There was no Russian force there nor in 
the neighbourhood. There was nothing 
Whatever from which to give Russia occu- 
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pation, or even the name of it. There 
were no Russian ships of war in sight, nor 
in the offing. Nothing of the kind had 
been seen, until a Russian vessel of war 
came into the harbour thirty-six hours after 
the Vixen had cast anchor, and at a mo- 
ment when the owner and some of the 
officers were on the shore engaged in fixing 
the dues demanded by the Circassian au- 
thorities, and payable on the value of the 
goods. It was thirty-six hours after the 
Vixen’s arrival, and while her people were 
so engaged that the vessel entered this 
port—coming not coastwise but from the 
open sea. She sent a boat and forcibly 
took possession of the Vixen. I beg the 
House to observe, that this seizure was 
grounded by the captors themselves upon 
the pretext, as the Russian Admiral in a 
despatch which I have here states, of her 
having violated—not the quarantine laws, 
nor yet the customs laws of Russia—but 
the international law of blockade. The 
despatch states, that she was captured as 
having broken a blockade, which he said 
was an efficient blockade, and kept up by 
the Russians on that coast. 

This false pretext of the Russian Ad- 
miral, however, proved on examination, 
insufficient to justify-the measures of 
the Russian Cabinet—measures taken, as 
the dates prove, in concert with the noble 
Lord ; so as to enable the Russian Govern- 
ment to obtain both the confiscation itself, 
and the recognition of that confiscation 
by the English Government, and there- 
by at once the formal acknowledgment 
that the Treaty of Adrianople and entire 
extinction of Circassian independence, so 
far as that independence rested upon the 
hope of support from England. Therefore, 
in the despatch which came from St. Peters- 
burgh, announcing that the confiscation of 
the ship had followed the seizure, that con- 
fiseation was grounded no longer upon the 
inapplicable laws of blockade, but upon cer- 
tain municipal regulations of Russia; which 
were there stated to have been made in 
1831 or 1832 by the Russian authorities, 
for the purpose of establishing quarantines 
and customs-houses on the coast of Cir- 
cassia. 

Mr. Bell represented—urged—and _re- 
monstrated. The noble Lord was obliged 
to put himself in communication with the 
several parties; but he did so in such a 
manner as effectually to assist Russia, and 
defeat Great Britain. By the papers before 
Parliament, it appears that, to the insolent 
and false statements of the Russian Ca- 
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binet, in answer to the application of Mr. 
Bell, the noble Lord delayed to reply for 
the space of seventy-three days. I will here 
observe that, whenever there is any corre- 
spondence pending with foreign States, the 
noble Lord’s delays are always very great 
and very frequent; that is to say, whenever 
the effect of delay is to injure England. Du- 
ring the whole of this intervening period, 
to whatever inquiries were made in this 
House, the noble Lord always gave an- 
swer and assurance that things were going 
on very well. But, upon being asked for 
the papers in connexion with this subject, 
the noble Lord always refused to do so, 
giving also his reasons. I beg the House 
to hear them, and to bear them in mind. 
They explain the views upon which the 
noble Lord has always acted, when the 
question of producing or not producing 
the papers which elucidate his policy has 
come before the House. 

On the 17th of March, 1857, Mr. Roe- 
buck had moved for papers on the Treaty 
of Adrianople, and the Vixen case, then 
pending. The noble Lord said— 

* Tf those papers are found to bear on the case 

in question” — 
That is to say, on the case of the Vixen— 
‘« their production at‘the present time would only 
be injurious. And such of them as bear on by- 
gone cases, obviously can be of no use to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has moved for them.” 
Sir, I again interrupt myself to say that 
it is hard upon any hon. Member of this 
House to find himself censured now for 
moving for papers of this importance, when 
he perceives that, in former Parliaments, 
such reasons have ever been found sufficient 
to justify the noble Lord in denying them to 
the House. If, the noble Lord says, they 
relate to any case that is pending, it 
must be injurious to produce them; but 
if, on the contrary, they relate to a 
ease that is past and gone, they can 
obviously be of no use to the Gentleman 
who moves for them, or to the House. 
It did not enter into the mind of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, nor was it the policy of the noble 
Lord to state, that, although their produc- 
tion might be too late to serve the parties 
more immediately concerned, it might be 
very useful for bringing to condign punish- 
ment the Minister who had betrayed the 
interests of his country. 

I spare the House the recital of the 
painful and disgraceful termination of 
this business. Suffice it to say, that, 
when matters were ripe for concluding it, 
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Lord Durham, acting, as I fully belieye 
in concert with the noble Lord, falsely 
stated in a despatch of three or four lines 
—not more, at least, was laid before Parlig. 
ment—that the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
was fully justified in seizing the Vizen, 
for the Russians were in actual occupation 
of the bay, and that there was even a Rus. 
sian fort there. It was a most unfounded 
statement. There was not even a block. 
ading squadron in the offing—much less a 
Russian fort on any part of the coasts of 
the bay. Ihave here the evidence of well. 
informed persons, who report that there was 
no fort at all there then, nor formany months 
afterwards. It is distinctly stated that 
there was no such fort. I believe that, 
in fact, the assertion was made in order to 
lay the ground which should enable the no- 
ble Lord to write his next despatch; and this 
—the King being now in imminent danger 
of that death which soon followed—was no 
longer delayed. The noble Lord knows 
better than most men when to tarry and 
when to precipitate. That despatch con- 
tained an unqualified recognition of the 
right of Russia to do what she had done. 
I charge the noble Lord with the wilful 
and deliberate betrayal of the Circassians, 
the ally of England, who had been encou- 
raged by a recommendation to open trade 
with this country. I charge the noble 
Lord with their betrayal to the deadly 
foe of this country as well as their own; 
and I charge him further, with the delibe- 
rate betrayal and violation of the honour 
and safety of Great Britain—and of the 
rights of British merchants; whose losses re- 
main uncompensated to this hour. I charge 
the noble Lord with having done this, with 
the design and with the effect of trans- 
ferring to a foreign Power, the dominion 
of an independent territory, which it was 
necessary for that Power to possess in the 
prosecution of her designs against our In- 
dian empire. I further charge the noble 
Lord with having deceived the Parliament 
with false statements and suppressions of 
fact in reference to this matter. AndI 
charge him with having practised the same 
deception upon his Colleagues, and upon 
his Sovereign. Therefore, Sir, combining 
these charges together, and as the neces- 
sary result thereof, I, in the last place, 
charge the noble Lord with the superadded 
guilt of high treason. And, Sir, I under- 
take to prove all these charges to the very 
letter. When the noble Lord shall lay the 
papers I demand before this Ilouse, I will 
prove my charges before any tribunal 
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which this House may think fit to ap- 

int. If it is not thought convenient 
from suggestions of economy — (econo- 
my, Sir! in the investigation of crimes 
which have already cost this country 
one hundred millions of money, and a 
riceless sacrifice of honour and reputa- 
tion!)—if, I say, upon considerations of 
economy, or upon any other considera- 
tion, it is thought advisable that these 
documents should not be printed, I will 
be satisfied to peruse them in manuscript; 
If publicity be dreaded, I am content to 
remit their consideration to a Secret Com- 
mittee. We have high and recent autho- 
rity—I allude to the Ministerial authority 
to which we listened the other night—for 
referring to Committees of Secresy the in- 
vestigation of national embarrassments and 
dangers. I repeat, that, if it is thought 
fit, | will be satisfied with a Secret Com- 
mittee; though I should certainly prefer a 
Public Committee, or rather a Committee 
of the whole House. In either event, I 
do now undertake to prove all these char- 
ges before the tribunal so constituted. 

Sir, the King died, just before the case 
of the Vixen was finally concluded; and 
then the office of Private Secretary to 
the Sovereign was abolished; and the 
noble Lord was free from that moment to 
take his own course. I say his own course, 
because the noble Lord consults no one 
unless where he thinks fit todo so. He is 
known to act without consulting even his 
Colleagues; and this is a peculiar circum- 
stance in his policy. It has been, for in- 
stance, charged by M. Guizot, and not 
denied by the noble Lord, that, in the 
affairs of Syria in 1840, amongst other 
important instances of the kind, the noble 
Lord acted without the authority of his 
Colleagues. Yet his Colleagues, like him- 
self, are Privy Councillors—Members of 
that standing Council of State, the Privy 
Council, which it is the duty of every Min- 
ister to consult before taking any steps 
even in his own department. 

Sir, the coincidence of date between the 
betrayal of the Circassians and the sacri- 
fice of Mr. Urquhart is remarkable; and 
both events, be it observed, were caleu- 
lated so as to fall in with the late King’s 
death, Although connected with these 
matters, I shall very briefly pass over an- 
other most important charge against Lord 
Ponsonby, and state merely the result. I 
say that that nobleman, in the person of 

ls agent or instrument, Major or Colonel 
Du Plat—(the proceedings connected with 
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this subject are on record in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in this country)—and him- 
self being then Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople—made himself the author and pub- 
lisher of an atrocious and malignant libel 
against his own Secretary of Legation, 
Mr. Urquhart; and that this libel he pub- 
lished anonymously in the papers here, 
with the intention of destroying his reputa- 
tion, and in order to give weight to those 
misrepresentations which the noble Lord 
opposite had already circulated. I hold 
the briefs in my hand which were held by 
the late Sir William Follett as counsel for 
Mr. Urquhart when the rule was made ab- 
solute. I shall not read the libel; it is 
sufficient to say that it was published in 
the noble Lord’s (Lord Palmerston’s) own 
journal, the Morning Chronicle. It was 
admitted and even sworn by the editor of 
that journal, that it had come from Lord 
Ponsonby’s attorney, one Walker. A rule 
was therefore obtained against Walker, by 
whom it was further admitted, that the libel 
was written by this Colonel Gustavus Du 
Plat, and who was then engaged at the Em- 
bassy in Constantinople. Again, whilst the 
application was being made for the rule to 
be made absolute, that attorney stated to 
the effect, that it was so written under the 
sanction of Lord Ponsonby (also at Con- 
stantinople); for he said that he (Walker) 
was waiting for further instructions from 
Lord Ponsonby, from whom he had already 
received the instructions on which he had 
thus far acted. I say, that, upon these state- 
ments being made, and on the rule being 
made absolute against Walker—and not 
wishing to press upon an obscure man, 
who, after all, had acted merely in the 
capacity of servant to the main offender,— 
Mr. Urquhart never prosecuted the matter 
further, but consented to allow the pro- 
ceedings to be dropped as against him, 
upon his making submission and paying 
the costs. Consequently, Mr. Urquhart 
waited in patient expectation that the time 
would come, when a sense of honour on the 
part of the noble Lord’s Colleagues, if not 
of the noble Lord himself, should induce 
them to send peremptory instructions to 
Lord Ponsonby to return to this country, 
and also to send home this Colonel Du Plat, 
or to make some other arrangement, so that 
they might be made to abide here the pro- 
ceedings which Mr, Urquhart only waited for 
an opportunity to take against both. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other of them, how- 
ever, came home till two years after- 
wards; and then it was too late, according 
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to the judgment of Sir William Follett, 
to commence effectual proceedings against 
either Du Plat or the noble Lord, Yet 
that Lord Ponsonby was the author and 
Colonel Du Plat the instrument of the 
foul and malignant libel, could not be 
denied by the Ministers who screened 
them. It was even admitted in court 
by the Attorney General of the day, who 
defended Walker on the occasion of mak- 
ing the rule absolute—I mean the present 
Lord Campbell. He told the court, ‘‘ We 
are utterly powerless, and have no means 
of contradicting these statements;”’ and, 
although stated on oath, they have never 
been contradicted to this hour. I say fur- 
ther, that the nominal author of this atro- 
cious libel—Du Platt—was immediately 
afterwards appointed by the noble Lord to 
the responsible and difficult office of Brit- 
ish Consul at Warsaw. What has been 
the conduct of that gentleman there? He 
was the Consul who, three years ago, de- 
ceived Lord Aberdeen when he was Foreign 
Secretary with respect to the outrages 
committed against the nuns of Minsk. He 
was the Consul on the faith of whose assu- 
rance Lord Aberdeen believed that the 
statements of those outrages were all with- 
out foundation and false from beginning to 
end—that there were no nuns at Minsk— 
and that the abbess was an impostor. I 
admit, Sir, that Lord Aberdeen ought to 
have doubted whether a Consul in Warsaw 
did of necessity know perfectly well what 
was passing in Lithuania; but that does 
not in the least degree mitigate the guilt of 
the agent. This, then, is the agent, this 
the instrument whom the noble Lord se- 
lects, and leaves behind him as a pura he- 
reditas to his successors in office. 

There is a parallel instance. Does the 
House remember who it was that deceived 
Lord Aberdeen in 1843, with respect to the 
Servians? The man who informed him in 
1843 that the faithful Servians were di- 
vided with respect to the choice of a prince, 
and in open revolt against their sove- 
reign the Sultan, was another nominee of 
the noble Lord. The statement was 
utterly and inexcusably false, and was 
afterwards proved to be false by Sir Strat- 
ford Canning. The fact was that the 
Servians only wanted to keep out Rus- 
sian intervention; and this they effect- 
ed by remaining firm in their allegiance 
to the Porte, and unanimous in their 
choice of Kara Georgewitsch—and deter- 
mined at all hazards never to bring about 
a state of things which would justify Rus- 
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sia, under the Treaty of Akerman, jn jp, 
terfering therein. Who was it that misled 
Lord Aberdeen in that important particu. 
lar? It was one Mr. Fonblanque. And 
that officer is only another sample of the 
noble Lord’s disgraceful connexion with 
the public press of this country. He 
happens to be a brother of the editor of 
the principal weekly organ of the noble 
Lord; and, although his previous conduet 
in an office which he held under the noble 
Lord had made his removal necessary— 
conduct to which, as it has been remarked 
upon by an hon. Member of this House in 
his place here upon another occasion, | 
do not think it necessary for me further to 
refer,—this Mr. Fonblanque, having dis- 
graced that office which he had formerly 
held under the noble Lord, was judged fit 
by the noble Lord to take the important 
post of Consul at Belgrade. What his 
demeanour has been in that office I have 
shown. These then are the agents whom 
the noble Lord selects. I wish the House 
to judge of the motives and the objects 
which the noble Lord must have had in 
view when he ventured on their selec. 
tion. 

Sir, the results of all this policy did not 
fail to show themselves. In 1839 a second 
war was raging between Mehemet Ali and 
his sovereign, the Sultan. Russia, under 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which gave 
her the right to the occupation of the Dar- 
danelles, to the exclusion of all other 
Powers, in the event of war, was about to 
enforce her rights under that treaty. The 
Porte, anxious to escape from the obliga- 
tions of that treaty, and relying upon the 
policy of William the IVth., as being still 
the policy of Queen Victoria, and not u- 
derstanding that in this eountry—this 
constitutional country—the Monarch acts 
only through advisers— irresponsible ad- 
visers, I am bound to add—and that the 
course of policy is determined entirely by 
reference to matters of doctrine or opinion 
on subjects altogether foreign to that po- 
licy, and not at all by any reference to the 
integrity and fitness of those advisers— 
and that they, nevertheless, are suffered to 
advise and act without control—the Sul- 
tan, I say, ignorant of all this, applied to 
the British Crown for protection. Let the 
House observe, against whom was this 
protection sought ; for the whole case 
turns on that. It was not against Mehe- 
met Ali, but against Russia;—or rather it 
was against Mehemet Ali as pushed on by 
Russia. To merit the protection sought, 
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the Sultan had offered—the proof is here 
—to place the Dardanelles in possession of 
an English and French squadron. This he 
frst offered in 1836. Now, what was the 
answer of the noble Lord? Sir, it was a 
censure upon the diplomatic agent to whom 
the offer had been made. Redschid Pacha, 
who was then Turkish Ambassador at the 
Court of France, made the proposal. The 
censure was addressed by the noble Lord 
opposite to his own Secretary of Embassy, 
Mr. Urquhart. There can be no mistake as 
to that. I have here the noble Lord’s letter 
of censure upon Mr. Urquhart; and the 
ground is, his having even listened to the 
proposal of Redschid Pasha to place the 
Dardanelles in the power of an English 
and French squadron—instead of a Rus- 
sian squadron—in the event of Mehemet 
Ali marching against Constantinople. 

In the year 1839, again, communications 
upon the same subject were renewed be- 
tween the Courts of Constantinople, Paris, 
and London. The noble Lord was applied 
to by the Court of the Tuilleries, who soli- 
cited British co-operation in compelling 
Russia to abstain from possessing herself 
of the Dardanelles. That was the point 
de départ, as M. Thiers termed it;—the ex- 
clusion of Russia. It was not Mehemet 
Ali that had to be excluded, but the Czar. 
However, when applied to by France, the 
noble Lord made the answer which I have 
here before me; an answer, let me add, 
which the noble Lord has never laid before 
Parliament. It has come to light only by 
the publication, in 1840, in France, of 
despatches in the archives of the Tuilleries, 
which M, Passy, one of the Ministry of 
the 22nd of May, thought it his duty to 
make public. 

The noble Lord, in answer to that propo- 
sition, made this counter proposition—that 
a French and English fleet should indeed 
be sent to the Dardanelles, to compel the 
Russians to quit Constantinople; but only 
if the Russians continued to retain the 
place after the danger of the Egyptian in- 
vasion should have ceased;—that is to say, 
and such was the interpretation put upon 
it by the French Government in their next 
despateh—‘* The noble Lord in the mean 
time resigned himself with great facility to 
the contingency of a Russian oceupation of 
Constantinople.”’ For this is a point which 
any one can understand—any one who 
knows the geographical state of the ques- 
tion, The Straits of the Bosphorus, which 
connect Turkey with the Black Sea, are 
comparatively defenceless, and are at least 
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always open to attack. The Bosphorus 
may be forced, whilst the Dardanelles, or 
the Straits that communicate with the Me- 
diteranean, are quite impregnable. Any- 
body who knows that, also knows, that once 
admitted through the Bosphorus into the 
Sea of Marmora, all the world would not 
wrest the Dardanelles from the grasp of a 
Russian garrison. Yet it was only after 
the Russians were there, that, according to 
the noble Lord’s proposal, the English and 
French intervention was to commence. 
Even then, Sir, it was still further limited; 
the two fleets were not to enter the Dar- 
danelles even in that case, but upon invi- 
tation—invitation from the Sultan, a pri- 
soner to the Czar! The answer was what 
I have stated, and that answer was laid 
before the British Cabinet. 

The next despatch—one from the French 
Ambassador—informs his Court, that the 
noble Lord opposite told him, that the 
Cabinet had considered the question ; 
under the influence of ‘‘ the profound im- 
pression” which those few words of the 
French despatch which I have quoted,— 
viz., that ‘‘the noble Lord resigned 
himself with great facility to the contin- 
gency of the Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople,’’ had produced; and that un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, he 
would propose something else in the place 
of his former offer. He then proceeded to 
make his new proposition. 

The new proposal was, that the two 
fleets should enter the Dardanelles when- 
soever invited. Judging of this proposal 
by reference to its subject-matter, the 
French Government—as was quite natural 
—understood it to mean that an applica- 
tion was now to be made to the Porte, for 
permission to be at once granted to the 
English and French fleets, authorising 
them to enter the Dardanelles as soon as 
a Russian force should enter the Bosphorus. 
Under this impression, the French sent 
corresponding instructions to Admiral La- 
lande, at Constantinople. But the noble 
Lord sent to the British Admiral these in- 
structions in quite another sense. In the 
first place, he instructed Admiral Stopford 
to enter the Dardanelles only when the in- 
vitation of the Porte should come through 
the Ambassadors of France and England, 
and only during the course of the actual 
dispute—* contestation’ is the French 
version of the word—with Mehemet Ali; I 
cite the ‘‘ definitive instructions’ of the 
noble Lord, dated the 13th July, 1839. 
He says, that if “ in the course of the dis- 
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pute with Mehemet Ali,” the Porte finds 
itself obliged to ask or accept assistance 
from any other Power, “ the British Go- 
vernment is confident that the Porte will 
at the same time address itself to Great 
Britain for the same object.’’ If the Porte 
does so, Admiral Stopford has orders ‘‘ to 
proceed with his squadron towards Con- 
stantinople, on receiving from the Porte, 
through the medium of the Ambassador, 
an invitation to that effect.’’ The varia- 
tion in the instructions was remarkable; 
and the French Government protested 
against it as soon as it was discovered; 
but no alteration was on that account 
made in those instructions by the no- 
ble Lord. Negotiations, however, went 
on. The French Ministers informed the 
noble Lord that they were determined at 
whatever cost to prevent a Russian occu- 
pation of Constantinople; and that they 
would prefer to act with England; but that 
they were prepared to act without her if 
they judged fit. Just at this period Sultan 
Mahmoud died,—not without suspicions, 
and even more than suspicions of violence. 
On the accession of Abdoul Medjid, the pre- 
sent Sultan, a new Ministry was appointed, 
anda traitor, Khosrou Pasha, came into 
office. This man, a hired agent of Russia, 
is said to have attempted the life of Achmet 
Pasha, the Admiral of the Turkish fleet, or 
Captain Pasha. There is, at least, no doubt 
of his Russian attachments. He recalled 
the Turkish Ambassadors from France 
and England. On several occasions he 
betrayed the signs of a secret and treason- 
able collusion with the enemy of both. It 
is also certain, that under the influence of a 
conviction that the machinations of Khosrou 
made that step necessary, in order to save 
his life, Achmet Pasha, the Admiral, went 
over to Alexandria with the Turkish fleet; 
and there delivered it up into the hands of 
Mehemet Ali. No sooner had this taken 
place, than, so far from doing anything to 
quiet the just apprehensions of the late 
Sultan’s faithful servants, the occasion was 
seized by the noble Lord to issue an imme- 
diate order to Admiral Stopford, to abandon 
the Dardanelles altogether, and to proceed 
to Alexandria. That was the determina- 
tion taken by the noble Lord. I believe it 
was afterwards abandoned. But, if it was 
abandoned, it was only in consequence of 
the intimation which he reecived from the 
French Government, that Admiral Lalande 
should not co-operate in such an enterprise, 
but remain where he was, and enter the 
Dardanelles if necessary; that is to say, 
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in the event of a Russian force entering 
the Bosphorus. No doubt that such an 
intimation was sufficient. 

Now, Sir, in 1840, when the noble Lord 
was called upon to justify his treaty of the 
15th of July, he told the House, that it 
was not he who had abandoned the French 
Alliance, but that the French Alliance had 
abandoned him. The noble Lord told this 
House, that the French had refused to eo. 
operate with England in the cause of the 
Sultan. Even if that were true, it would 
not justify the noble Lord in introducing a 
Russian force into Constantinople. But it 
appears, from the documents, which have 
been produced before the French Chamber, 
and withholden from this House by the 
noble Lord, that the charge was false, 
The Foreign Minister of France never re- 
fused to act with England. Minister after 
Minister, at different times, suggested al- 
terations in the combined instructions, for 
the purpose of making them more precise 
and imperative for bringing about the de- 
sired object; that is to say, the passage of 
the Dardanelles by a squadron of French 
and English ships, to be called in by the 
Sultan, for his emancipation from Russia 
and her Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. But 
in no other sense were there any altera- 
tions, in the proposed instructions, required 
by France. I will mention one instance, 
the truth of which the noble Lord will not 
deny. One of the courses proposed by the 
noble Lord was, to have a squadron of Eng- 
lish and French ships in readiness to act, at 
the moment that a Russian force entered 
the Bosphorus, and was in possession of 
Constantinople. The noble Lord proposed 
that these should then be sent to maneuvre, 
—not at the Dardanelles—far less to take 
possession of the Dardanelles—but to man- 
ceuvre on the coast of Syria, at six weeks’ 
sail distance from those Straits,—and that 
there they should make a demonstration 
against Mehemet Ali and his Egyptian for- 
ces; and that, when by these means, they 
had induecd Mehemet Ali and the Egyp- 
tians to retire from Syria, they should then, 
and not before, present themselves before 
the Dardanelles,—fortified as they then 
would be, by Russian engineers, and gar- 
risoned by Russian troops; and should then, 
after communication had with Lord Pon- 
sonby and the French Minister, attempt 
to force the impregnable Dardanelles ;— 
that is to say, added the noble Lord, if 
they then thought themselves strong 
enough! The proposal was ridiculed, as 
it deserved to be, by the French Minister; 
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and immediately the noble Lord receded 
from it, and admitted that it was indeed a 
ridiculous proposal, and undertook to accede 
to their other proposal, of acting in concert, 
and entering the Dardanelles together, on 
the Sultan’s invitation. At the same time, 
and to destroy the effect of his concession, 
the noble Lord, instead of sending corres- 
onding instructions to Admiral Stopford, 
sent those instructions on which I have 
animadverted. It further appears, that the 
confidential proposal which the French 
Minister had made to the noble Lord in 
February, 1839, was by the noble Lord 
communicated to M. Kisseleff, the Russian 
Minister, in August. When the announce- 
ment of this atrocious perfidy was made in 
the French Chamber, there was one uni- 
yersal shout of execration. 

Iam not surprised at that. I am sur- 
prised that their indignation vented itself 
there. I wonder that one single French 
Member could, after that, have consented 
to hold any intercourse whatever with 
this country, whilst represented by such 
a Minister. Jow did we behave the other 
day, in our relations with the Punjaub, 


under nearly similar circumstances ? What | 


were the instructions which our Envoy 
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Russian ascendancy at Constantinople. It 
was the emancipation of Turkey from all 
those galling and degrading fetters which 
by our connivance Russia had been able to 
impose upon her. 

But, Sir, on this subject of the extent 
of our heavy responsibility, for all previous 
acts of Russia with regard to Turkey, I 
beg to quote the evidence of the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell). 
That noble Lord, himself a Colleague of 
the noble Lord opposite, admitted in this 
House, on the Ist of March, 1843, that— 
‘“* England had neglected to take any part 
in the contest that had arisen between 
those two Powers,” that is to say, Russia 
and Turkey, ‘‘ with respect to the Treaty 
of Adrianople.”” The noble Lord upon 
that oceasion said, ‘‘ Russia had obtain- 
ed great advantages under the Treaty of 
Adrianople, and had secured to herself 
great power and influence in Turkey, when 
England and other Powers neglected to 
take any part in the contest that had 
arisen between these two Powers;—again, 
that ‘* by the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
Russia had secured to herself additional 
advantages, the existence of which was 
most dangerous for the preservation of the 
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at Lahore had received? Lord Hardinge | Turkish empire; and that England had 
instructed that Envoy that, so long as | neglected to take any part.’’ That is the 
a certain person, who was grievously | admission that was made by the noble Lord. 
suspected of treason to the Maharajah, | Yet, strange to say, it was only admitted by 
remained in the office of Prime Minis- | the noble Lord, for the purpose of defend- 
ter at Lahore, no communication should | ing himself, and the noble Lord opposite, 
pass between the English Envoy and that | against the charges brought by Mr. Roe- 


Court. His Excellency the Governor Gen- | buck upon the Ist of March, 1843, against 


eral was of opinion, that it suited not the 
dignity of this country to hold intercourse 
that a Minister, so commonly deemed guilty 
of treason to his own prince. Sir, I think 
that what we did, in the case of what we 
term a semi-barbarous and uncivilised So- 
vereign, might have been done by France 
in the instance of Her Majesty. I am sure 
that it would have amply justified France 
in pursuing the same course towards us. I 
cannot understand how the announcement 
of this fact, which has never been denied, 
although made openly in the French Cham- 
ber, regarding the perfidy of the noble 
Lord, should never have found an echo in 
this House till this moment. 

To understand its gravity, let the Touse 
recollect what was the point which we had 
assumed,—and which the French had as- 
sumed,—and which was the point admitted 
to be the one desired by both the Cabinets. 
It was the exclusion of Russia from the 
Dardanelles. It was the destruction of 


| the noble Lord’s policy in another point,— 


I mean the war in Affghanistan. 
| I repeat, Sir, that, in 1840, the point 
which was assumed as the one thing desired 
—the only thing assumed between the two 
| Powers to be the point desired—was the 
| destruction of Russian influence in Turkey. 
| On a sudden, however, to the astonishment 
of France, of Europe, and the world, the 
Russian Baron, de Brunow, arrived in Lon- 
don, on a private and special mission from 
the Emperor Nicholas. He was admitted to 
an interview with the noble Lord. He 
was allowed by the noble Lord to make 
assurances, which the noble Lord recipro- 
cated to the full. On both sides, the desire 
was expressed, to put an end to that state of 
mutual distrust which had existed ever 
since 1829. M. de Brunow proposed that 
England should break with France — that 
she should abandon those measures for the 
preservation of the integrity of Turkey 
which England had taken with France— 
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and that we should allow Russia to occupy 
Constantinople;—and then he undertook 
that Russia would take care that England 
should have all those advantages secured 
to her in Turkey which she had hoped from 
the French alliance. Now, what was the 
answer of the noble Lord? The noble Lord 
informed Baron de Brunow—and it is not 
the only instance in which the expression 
appears—that it is ‘‘his Colleagues ’””— 
—not himself—who think that this is 
out of the question. That is not the 
only occasion, on which the noble Lord 
takes care to speak of his Colleagues, 
and not to speak of himself;—making it 
appear that he was in a minority upon 
that question in the Cabinet. A coun- 
ter proposal, however, was made by the 
noble Lord, and in the name of the Cabi- 
net. I am aware of the powerful interest 
that was brought to bear upon them; that 
in the House of Lords they were in a hope- 
less minority; that their majority in this 
House was at that time very small; and 
that they knew that, if the noble Lord then 
went out of office he would soon come in 
again, a far more powerful Minister, at the 
head of a powerful coalition. I am also 
aware of the removal, by death—the op- 


portune or inopportune death — of Lord 
Holland at that time — an event which ef- 
fected the removal of the last obstacle in 
the way of the noble Lord to the obtaining 


the concurrence of his Colleagues. Still I 
say that it was a strange and deplorable 
thing that even so the noble Lord’s Col- 
leagues should have authorised him—f, in- 
deed, they did authorise him—to make that 
counter proposal ; and that M. de Brunow, 
nevertheless, should have felt himself strong 
enough to reject it. That counter proposal 
was, that a Russian naval and military 
force should be admitted to occupy Con- 
stantinople; that, in return, the Rus- 
sian Government should allow three Brit- 
ish line-of-battle ships to enter the Dar- 
danelles; that the whole of the Russian 
navy at Sevastopol, if need were, might 
anchor in the Sea of Marmora nearest to 
the Bosphorus; and that only three Brit- 
ish ships of war should be allowed to anchor 
in the corner of the Sea of Marmora near- 
est to the Dardanelles. M. de Brunow, 
however, rejected this offer, as not being in 
accordance with the views of his Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord then applied him- 
self to remove the Muscovite’s objections, 
and to assure M. de Brunow that we really 
had ‘‘not more than three line-of-battle 
ships” to spare. Thus, Sir, the noble 
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Lord humbly represented to the Russian 
Minister how strong was the Russian navy, 
and how weak the squadron which Great 
Britain could afford to keep afloat in the 
waters of the Mediterranean. Then he 
made of their comparative strength and our 
comparative weakness an argument why 
they should continue to tolerate our pres- 
ence in those seas yet a little longer. But 
a more powerful argument to move the 
Russian might have been brought forward, 
and the effect of it was probably not lost, 
I allude to the avowed determination of 
France, that, if necessary, she would foree 
the Dardanelles, even though England 
should refuse her concurrence. Certain it 
is that the Russian Cabinet at length gave 
way, and contented itself with the proposal 
of the noble Lord. Accordingly it was at 
length accepted, on the faith of an assu- 
rance,—that the other Powers, if they were 
called in at all, should only be allowed to 
co-operate in demonstrations on the coast 
of Syria, or anywhere else, except at Con- 
stantinople; and that to Russia alone should 
be confided the trust of garrisoning Con- 
stantinople and occupying the Dardanelles, 
whilst England should have, at the utmost, 
the permission accorded to her, of sending 
three line-of-battle ships thither to do hon- 
our to the Russian armament. Presum- 
ing on the ignorance or indifference of 
English statesmen, there was a stipulation 
inserted, that the three English ships 
should be kept at the extreme corner of 
the Sea of Marmora;—provided only that 
the Russian ships would keep at the part of 
the Sea of Marmora nearest the Bospho- 
rus. Just as if the occupation of the Bos- 
phorus and that of the Dardanelles stood 
upon the same footing! Such were the 
terms on which the Treaty of the 15th July, 
1840, was signed between England and 
Russia. This treaty was signed without 
communication with France. What was 
the noble Lord’s justification ? That there 
was some difference of opinion between 
England and France upon an entirely sub- 
ordinate question;—that is to say, whether 
or not Mehemet Ali should be allowed to 
retain Syria, which he had obtained chiefly 
through the noble Lord’s intervention, and 
for the purposes of Russia, in 1833 and 
1834. Itis well known that it was upon 
the representations of Lord Ponsonby 
alone, that in the former war Adana and 
its territory were added to the Egyptian 
pashalic. Well then, Sir, because in 1839 
and 1840,—if we are to believe the noble 
Lord,—France and England had quarrelled 
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upon the question, whether or not Syria 
should remain an hereditary fief under the 
Egyptian sceptre, the noble Lord held 
himself justified in desiring to see the 
rupture of that intimate alliance, which 
till then had existed between France and 
England, for the repression of Russian 
ambition; —and to see in its place a new 
alliance realise itself between England and 
Russia, for the repression of the policy of 
the former alliance—an alliance with that 
Russia, whose eastern policy, as the noble 
Lord had himself, until then, never hesi- 
tated to admit, was wholly incompatible 
with the retention of British empire and 
influence in the East. 

Sir, from that moment, the practical and 
effectual influence over all negotiations, re- 
lating to the East, was taken out of the 
hands of England, and placed in the hands 
of Russia. From that moment, Russia 
became supreme. There was, moreover, 
this further contingency—one foreseen, I 
have no doubt—as, indeed, I have little 
hesitation in saying it was projected by 
the noble Lord—that if the French Go- 
vernment, faithful to its obligations, had 
interposed to prevent the operations of our 
squadron on the coast of Syria against 
Mehemet Ali, the result must have been 
a general war—not only throughout Eu- 
rope, but throughout the world—a contin- 
gency which nothing but the wisdom or 
forbearance of those then at the head of 
affairs in France prevented. I may add, 
that at that time the naval force of France 
in the Mediterranean was superior to ours 
in the proportion of 1,500 to 1,000. The 
moderation of France was the only reason 
why the most dreadful results did not fol- 
low from this change in our policy. But 
for that moderation there would have been 
exhibited to the eyes of Russia dominant 
at Constantinople, the grateful spectacle 
of her two most dreaded enemies destroy- 
ing themselves by the hands of each other, 
and leaving to her mercy the remains of 
an enfeebled and mutilated Europe. 

Sir, when the Treaty of July, 1840, was 
signed, a rumour that such a treaty was in 
existence circulated in this country. On 
the first announcement reaching the ears 
of Sir Stratford Canning, a question was 
asked in this House of the noble Lord, as 
to the existence of such a treaty, and its 
purport. The noble Lord was also asked, 
whether he had any objection to produce 
the treaty to the House? The noble Lord 
declined to state its purport; and he de- 
cared that he could not produce it, be- 
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cause—let the House mark this—because 
it was not yet ratified. It was true that 
it was not then ratified. But he did not 
tell the House that, by a special clause in 
that treaty—a clause framed in violation 
of all international law, and in utter dero- 
gation from all constitutional practice—it 
was stipulated that the execution or fulfil- 
ment of the treaty should precede its rati- 
fication. It afterwards appeared that the 
hostile measures, taken for the purpose of 
giving effect to that treaty, were being 
prosecuted, at the very time when the noble 
Lord was hiding the existence of the treaty 
from this House, and justifying all that se- 
cresy, on the ground that the treaty was 
not complete, because not ratified. I say, 
Sir, that the course taken by the noble 
Lord on that occasion, was such as to give 
me now the right to accuse him;—and I do 
now accuse him, of deliberate and criminal 
mis-statement. 

Sir, I deeply lament the course taken 
by France upon that occasion. By the 
treachery of the noble Lord, France was 
placed in a proud position, if only she had 
known how to make use of it. If France 
had refused to co-operate with England— 
if France had refused to admit the treaty 
of July—if,—as it remained for her to do, 
—if France had insisted upon the faith of 
former treaties, and claimed their fulfil- 
ment—if France had insisted upon the 
nullity of the Treaty of July, and had ap- 
pealed to the Crown of Great Britain 
against the secret, and unlawful, and un- 
authorised act of its servant—if such an 
appeal had been made, such measures 
taken,—there is no doubt as to what would 
have been the answer of the British peo- 
ple, and what would have been the course 
taken by their Queen. The result must 
have been the instant rejection of the Rus- 
sian alliance, with all its unspeakable turpi- 
tude; and, far from dictating any longer to 
his Colleagues, or his Sovereign, the terms 
on which he would consent to remain in 
office, the noble Lord must have perished 
in the storm which the detection of his 
guilt would have conjured upon his head. 
But the Ministers of France made away 
with their advantage—they fell into the 
snare which had been laid for them by the 
noble Lord, and founded themselves upon 
his example. Instead of demanding chas-. 
tisement, they proposed imitation. Their 
first act was to arm—not for defence, but 
for aggression—aggression, too, directed 
not against England or Russia, but against 
the whole of Europe. They equipped q 
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hostile and invading force. They threaten- 
ed to take possession of the territory inter- 
vening between the Rhine and their pre- 
sent frontier, and to spread disorder, and 
war, and bloodshed through Germany and 
the Continent. That was the snare laid for 
their frivolity and profligacy by the noble 
Lord; and, when he did so, he calculated 
well upon the genius of the public men of 
France. They fell into that snare. - The 
results were frenzy in France, disgust here, 
exasperation in Germany, and the enfeeble- 
ment of all for the profit of Russia. This 
was in 1840. In the following year, how- 
ever, with a meanness not excused by the 
evidently sincere desire which induced it, 
—the desire of renewing the English alli- 
ance,—and under the belief that they would 
gratify the English Government by adopt- 
ing the course which that Government had 
already taken up—they agreed to accede to 
the hated Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, and 
to the not less hateful Treaty of the 15th 
of July, 1840; and thus to imitate Eng- 
land in becoming parties to the acts, which 
had placed their enemy, Russia, in her posi- 
tion of ascendancy at Constantinople. Ac- 
cordingly almost the very last act of the 
noble Lord before quitting office in 1841 
was to receive the signature of France to 
the Treaty of June, 1841—a treaty by 
which that of Unkiar Skelessi,—signed in 
1833, and limited to eight years, and 
which consequently was then about to ex- 
pire, or at least could not have lasted a 
year—was renewed and made perpetual. 

I understate the case. Much more than 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was com- 
prised in the Treaty of June, 1841. By 
the latter treaty the Porte, in all times com- 
ing, upon whatever provocation or neces- 
sity, is bound to refuse to admit into the 
Dardanelles a single man-of-war belonging 
to a single friendly Power, so long as the 
Porte is not in a state of actual warfare. 
Now, it is not on the side of the Dardanel- 
les that any danger of invasion is to be 
apprehended by the Porte. But on the 
side of the Bosphorus there is a permanent 
and lasting cause for such an apprehension. 
The object of solicitude to all the states- 
men of Europe, except the noble Lord, is 
the invasion of the Bosphorus from the 
Russian provinces in the Black Sea. But, 
under this Treaty of 1841, it is not until 
war between Russia and the Porte shall 
have actually begun,—that is to say, until 
the Russians are actually in occupation of 
Constantinople, and behind the impregnable 
defences of the Dardanelles,—that the Go- 
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vernment of the Sultan has a right to grant, 
—and France, England, Austria, or Prys. 
sia—if, indeed, Prussia dares to entertain 
an independent inclination—has the right, 
with or without the consent of the Sultan, 
to send,—one single man-of-war to the as. 
sistance of the Sultan. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: That ap. 
plies to both Straits. 

Mr. ANSTEY: The noble Lord says 
that the Treaty of June, 1841, applies to 
both Straits; to the Bosphorus as well as 
to the Dardanelles. The fallacy of his 
position is so transparent, that I scarcely 
require to point it out. The noble Lord can. 
not contradict so notorious a fact as that 
which I am about to state. Indeed it has 
been stated by himself in his own publiea- 
tion, the ‘‘ Portfolio.”” According toa very 
elaborate and accurate paper there, to which 
I refer the House, the strength of the Bos- 
phorus is nothing,—for the purpose of re- 
pelling an invasion on the side of the Black 
Sea. But the strength of the Dardanelles,— 
in resisting an invasion from the Mediterra- 
nean side,—is everything. Yet, with the 
knowledge of these facts before him, and un- 
der the pretence of reciprocity—a pretence 
which, I think, will not find much favour in 
this House,—the noble Lord now says,— 
‘The allies of the Sultan are to be excluded 
from the Dardanelles, because the enemy 
of the Sultan undertakes to be excluded 
from the Bosphorus; in either case, how- 
ever, only until war is actually raging!” 
Why, Sir, in time of war as in time of 
peace the passage of the Dardanelles is 
impracticable! In time of war, as in time 
of peace, the passage of the Bosphorus is 
always practicable, with or without the 
consent of the Sultan. Moreover, in the 
meantime,—and before the question of war 
or peace is openly raised on either side,— 
you have the Russians present at Constan- 
tinople, and now made, by your policy as- 
cendant there. You have them coercing the 
Porte to pursue the measures which they 
dictate, and which come direct from St. 
Petersburgh. You have left yourselves no- 
thing whatever there, that can assure or en- 
courage the Porte, that, in giving her re- 
fusal to the adoption of those measures, 
she may rely on finding at the proper hour 
the protection of England, against the 
consequences. That was, indeed, the very 
object of the treaty. It was designed to 
paralyse the Porte. It was framed for 
the purpose of making it indispensable for 
the Sultan to accept whatever policy the 
Russian Czar might choose to impose upon 
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guiding herself by no suggestions but her 
own, whether she shall take possession of 
Constantinople now, or defer the consum- 
mation yet a little longer. Sir, there is but 
one way by which this great calamity can be 
averted. It is by repudiating the act of the 
noble Lord. But those who repudiate must 
punish. That, Sir, is why, moved by their 
own criminal weakness, the Cabinet, which 
succeeded that of which the noble Lord 
was a Member, neglected to disown the 
treasonable policy of the noble Lord, and 
to set aside the treaties which are its mo- 
numents—the Treaty of Adrianople, which 
he adopted—the Treaty of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi, to which he adhered—and, more 
shameful still, the Treaties of 1840 and 
1841, which he made. 

But, Sir, did the French alliance gain 
anything, by this mean condescension of 
the French Minister? No, Sir. The cor- 
dial understanding was gone for ever, af- 
ter the events of July, 1840. I recall 
here an incident narrated by a gentle- 
man whom I will name;—for his autho- 
rity for the statement has been cited in a 
printed document in 1841, with his full 
knowledge, and without the least protest 
or disapprobation on his part, and was 
never protested against. I refer to Mr. 
Porter of the Board of Trade. He was 
the gentleman who, in 1840, negotiated, 
with so much success, the treaty of com- 
merce with France. Mr. Porter, then of 
the Board of Trade, has been lately pro- 
moted to a higher office. I presume, there- 
fore, that he enjoys the confidence of the 
Colleagues of the noble Lord. Now, on this 
gentleman’s being selected in 1840,—before 
the Treaty of July,—by the then Colleagues 
of the noble Lord, in consequence of his 
connexion with the Board of Trade, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of commerce with France, 
Mr. Porter informed those Ministers that 
he was confident that, whatever treaty he 
night negotiate for such a purpose, would 
be interfered with by the noble Lord,—and 
either brought to nothing, or, as in the 
case of the Turkish treaty, perverted to 
the ruin of its objects. Mr. Porter, there- 
fore, demanded and obtained this condi- 
tion from the then Ministry —that the 
treaty should be kept out of the Foreign 
Office; and that he should not be called 
upon to report to, or to receive any in- 
structions whatever from, the noble Lord, 
or his department, in the conduct of that 
negotiation. On the faith of that condi- 
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authority, and in the same document, that 
he brought the matter to a happy conclu- 
sion—that the French Government were 
quite ready to adopt, sign, and ratify the 
treaty which he had framed—that they were 
most willing to adopt it—that it was based 
upon the most perfect system of free trade 
and reciprocity—and that in spite of the 
precautions he had taken, and the condi- 
tions he had exacted, that treaty was at 
length set aside by the noble Lord. 
There is no doubt that the direct act of 
the noble Lord occasioned its failure. An 
insulting despatch on the subject was ad- 
dressed by the noble Lord to the French 
Minister, which occasioned the utter ship- 
wreck of that treaty; and all chance of 
renewing the negotiations with respect to 
it was in consequence of that event, as 
well as of those of July, 1840, made for 
ever afterwards impracticable. 

Sir, I state this on the authority of Mr. 
Porter, and I refer to the fact of his recent 
appointment, as showing, that notwith- 
standing that declaration was made in 
1841, the noble Lord has not induced his 
Colleagues to disgrace that gentleman. 

I revert to the more important question 
of our relations with France. Has our al- 
liance with France regained by the Treaty 
of 1841 any portion of that vigour which 
it lost in 1840? I answer that it has not. 
In July, 1841, that is, a few days after the 
treaty was signed, the noble Lord, for the 
purpose of inflaming the English mind 
against the French alliance, went down to 
Tiverton, and there, in the presence of his 
constituents, delivered that speech which 
is now so celebrated under the name of the 
Tiverton Speech. It was a most success- 
ful speech. Years have passed away, but 
the excitement it produced on the fevered 
minds of Frenchmen, has not yet had time 
to cool. That, Sir, was the legacy which 
he left to his successors in office. 

What has the noble Lord done in the 
prosecution of the same objects since he last 
came into office? I omitted to notice the 
annexation of Cracow by the Austrian Go- 
vernment. I did so designedly, that I 
might allude to it here, in its proper place; 
for, Sir, it has a most intimate connexion 
with the question of the Spanish marriages. 
The only question that was pending, when 
the noble Lord came into office, which could 
by any possibility have affected our amic- 
able relations with France, was the then 
unsettled question of the Spanish mar- 
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riages. Here, again, Lord Aberdeen, once 
more his predecessor, had left him a very 
easy task to perform. He had merely to 
maintain the wise and pacific policy of Lord 
Aberdeen; which pursued would have re- 
sulted in a happy termination. Had he done 
so, we should not now find ourselves in 
the position, in which the policy, preferred 
by the noble Lord, and substituted for that 
of Lord Aberdeen, has placed us. Anengage- 
ment had been made between M. Guizot 
and Lord Aberdeen on that delicate ques- 
tion. It was that, if the one country did not 
start a Cobourg Prince, as a candidate for 
the hand of the Queen of Spain, the other 
should not start a French Prince. The 
noble Lord, on coming into office, was 
asked by M. Guizot—to whom the noble 
Lord’s former career certainly furnished 
just cause of suspicion—whether he ac- 
ceded to that arrangement? An imme- 
diate answer was evidently required; and 
therefore a whole month was suffered by 
the noble Lord—ever true to his policey— 
to pass, without any reply being vouchsafed 
to M. Guizot’s inquiry. In the mean time, 
occasion was taken to represent, as it 
were favourably, the hypothetical case of 
some Cobourg Prince being put forward. 
Alarmed at finding in the diplomatie cor- 
respondence of the noble Lord, the omi- 
nous allusion,—and still judging him by 
his antecedents,—the French Minister saw 
this with astonishment; and fearing that 
another deception was about to be prac- 
tised upon him, the French Minister has- 
tened his own measures. The negotiations 
for the marriages of the Queen of Spain and 
her sister were urged, and with success, by 
the French Government. Both marriages 
took place. I am not here to defend them. 
Least of all, can I defend that marriage of 
the Queen of Spain—that marriage ever 
to be deplored—as well because of the un- 
justifiable manner, in which it was forced 
upon that Princess, by the King of the 
French, the Queen Mother of Spain, and 
the unfortunate M. de Bresson, as because 
of the awful consequences—consequences 
which have, I fear, only now begun to ap- 
pear. But, Sir, I charge this as so much 
additional guilt upon the head of the noble 
Lord. I say, that it was intended, either 
in this, or in some other way, to make the 
Spanish marriages the occasion of differ- 
ence with France. 

No sooner was this end attained, than 
the preconcerted purpose of the three Nor- 
thern Powers—concerted years previously, 
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was at the Foreign Office—of annexin 
Cracow to Austria, took place. Austria 
was compelled to accept Cracow at the 
hands of Russia, as the price or pledge of 
her co-operation with Russia in her general 
policy. The moment that this new out. 
rage was perpetrated, the French Govern. 
ment, still anxious to make a last appeal 
to the honour and justice of the English 
Government, applied to Lord Normanby 
for co-operation to resent it. It appears 
that that nobleman was already fully pre. 
pared and instructed by the noble Lord 
opposite. The French Minister inquired 
of Lord Normanby, whether England 
would combine with France in a joint pro- 
test against the annexation of Cracow? 
What was the answer of Lord Normanby? 
It was prompt and decisive. He informed 
M. Guizot that the outrage, of which Aus- 
tria had been guilty in annexing Cracow, 
was not greater than that of which France 
had been guilty, in effecting a marriage be. 
tween the Due de Montpensier and the 
Spanish Infanta. Both acts, he said, had 


been done in violation of treaties—the an- 
nexation of Cracow was a violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna—the Spanish marriage 
was a violation of the Treaty of Utrecht, 


His Lordship, therefore, declined to join 
France in the contemplated protest. In 
justification of this course, both Lord Nor. 
manby and the noble Lord pretended that 
there was no obligation upon the two 
Powers to protest conjointly, but that they 
might satisfy the obligation which there 
was upon them to protest by protesting 
separately. 

Now, Sir, this is another and a most 
material circumstanee, to which I must 
call the attention of the House; for the 
noble Lord had stated precisely the con- 
trary in 1836. Then he informed the 
House, in justification of his long apathy 
with respect to Poland and Cracow, that 
though Great Britain was called upon to 
protest, she was not called upon to pro- 
test separately—nor at all, except conjoint- 
ly with France—thus leaving it to be in- 
ferred that the difficulty was rather with 
France than with the British Foreign 
Office. In 1846, however, ten years after- 
wards, the noble Lord says, that Great 
Britain was indeed bound to protest; but 
that she was at perfect liberty to protest, 
either separately or conjointly with France; 
and that in the one case, as in the other 
ease, her protest was equally available. 
For the purposes of the noble Lord, I have 
no doubt it has been so. But I deny, that 
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for those of the Treaty of Vienna, the se- 

te protest of the noble Lord could have 
had the effect of the joint protest, or in- 
deed any useful effect whatever. But, in 
point of fact, the noble Lord never did 
rotest. I have read the document which 
he calls by that name, and which he says 
he laid before the Three Powers. I deny 
that it was a protest. I invite him to show 
me in what respect it answers to the defi- 
nition of that term. 

On the other hand, was the marriage of 
ihe Due de Montpensier a violation of the 
Treaty of Utrecht ? Or, what is more ma- 
terial—because the noble Lord might have 
been deceived as to the construction of 
that treaty, and he might have honestly 
believed that the marriage came within its 
terms—was the Treaty of Utrecht in ex- 
istence ? Did the noble Lord believe that 
it was still in existence ? 

Sir, the Treaty of Utrecht was renewed 
for the last time in 1782. It was again 
abrogated by the breaking out of the re- 
volutionary war in 1792; it was not re- 
newed at Campo Formio, Lunéville, nor 
Amiens; it was not renewed by the Trea- 
ties of Paris and Vienna. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that that treaty has 
ever since 1792 ceased to be in exist- 
ence. What is more, I have here a speech 
made in this House on the 19th of March, 
1839, by the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs,—upon the occa- 
sion of the Motion of Lord Sandon, the 
present Earl of Harrowby, for papers in re- 
ference to the blockades of Mexico and 
Buenos Ayres. In that speech the noble 
Lord says, that ‘‘the provisions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht have long lapsed in the 
variations of war;’’ and he specifies only 
one exception, that of a clause of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, which relates to the 
boundaries of Brazilian and French Guiana, 
because the noble Lord says, and says truly, 
that that clause had been by express words 
incorporated into the Treaty of Vienna. 
The noble Lord, on that occasion, stated 
the ease correctly ;—because it was neces- 
sary to his purpose; that purpose being as 
usual the non-production of documents. 
But, in the ease of the French and Spanish 
marriages, where his object was to estab- 
lish a ground of discord with France, he 
takes his stand upon the contrary ground, 
and audaciously makes the assumption of 
that treaty being then actually in force; 
and on that assumption he grounds his 
charge against France, of a very gross 
Violation of that treaty—an assumption and 
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a charge whieh I have now shown to have 
been, to the noble Lord’s own knowledge, 
utterly false. [Mr. Suet: Order, order! ] 

I appeal from the right hon. Gentleman 
to the decision of the Chair. I have made 
this charge deliberately. I make use of 
these expressions, not by way of invective, 
but by way of charge; and, if I am wrong 
in doing so, I shall submit myself entirely 
to the judgment of the Chair. But, before 
I receive that decision, I wish the House 
to understand, how difficult a thing it is to 
have to make charges, and yet not to be 
able to use language adequate to their im- 

ort. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman cannot, on a Motion like this, 
make use of language such as he has just 
now used, without irregularity. He can- 
not make charges upon the occasion of a 
simple preliminary Motion for the produc- 
tion of papers. To entitle himself to 
make them, he must give notice of a Mo- 
tion of a much graver character against the 
noble Lord; and then he will be justified in 
using those expressions. 

Mr. ANSTEY: The reason, Sir, why 
I have commenced with a mere Motion for 
papers is this—I was apprehensive of be- 
ing overthrown on a point of form. I 
therefore consulted precedents; and I have 
invariably found that a Member, who rises 
in his place to make a charge without call- 
ing for papers, is obliged to lay his charges 
in writing upon the table of the House, 
and then, and not till then, the House will 
consider the question whether those papers 
shall be granted or not. I found that it 
was impossible to do so in many of these 
cases, without seeing the papers themselves. 
On the other hand, I have been able to make 
a statement sufficiently general to justify 
me in calling for papers. I have found 
that there are precedents in favour of the 
course I have taken. If I am wrong, I 
am very sorry, and I shall take care not 
again to merit the censure of the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. and learned Member to withdraw his 
observation. 

Mr. ANSTEY: Certainly; I meant to 
do that when I submitted myself to the 
Chair. 

Sir, the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London (Lord John Russell) ex- 
pressed a hope the other night, that friend- 
ly relations might still subsist between this 
country and the Court of France, and that 
peace should be preserved between this 
and all other countries. I confess that I 
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heard those words with feelings of deep 
alarm. I think the House was satisfied, 
from the hesitating way in which the noble 
Lord uttered them, that it was quite clear 
to his mind, that the country is still labour- 
ing from the effects of the hostility and 
bitterness, which the conduct of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) has cer- 
tainly created in the breasts of the people 
of France. 

Sir, I wish the House would look well 
to these matters, when they come to con- 
sider the question of the defences. Let 
them say whether it is not more cheap— 
and better—and more honourable—to be- 
gin betimes, and here at home to prevent 
beforehand, rather than, when too late, to 
attempt abroad to extinguish violently, 
these sources of bitterness? Justice, Sir, 
and peace founded upon justice—for none 
other is or ought to be lasting—will be 
found a surer and a cheaper policy, than 
that which looks to the expenditure of 
large sums of money on what are called 
defences, ut, after all, must be utterly 
useless and unserviceable when the whole 
world is arrayed against us. Let the noble 
Lord show me at this moment one part of 
the world in which we have an ally—one 
part of the world in which we have a right 
to rely on or to enforce treaty stipulations 
—one part of the world in which we are 
not called upon to pay the penalties which, 
sooner or later, must be paid by the viola- 
tors of those laws, that are the life and 
strength of States. Compare the present 
state of things, with that which was when 
the noble Lord came to office. It is a 
mournful subject and a grave one; and it 
behoves the House to consider it with seri- 
ousness. 

Sir, the decision which you have an- 
nounced from the Chair places me under 
some embarrassment as to two other mat- 
ters which it was my intention to have 
brought before the House. I scarcely know 
how, without infringing on that decision, I 
am to make myself intelligible in moving 
for papers with reference to them. I do 
not wish that any hon. Member should 
have cause to say that I insinuate what I 
have not the courage openly to charge. 
And yet I cannot venture upon making 
such charges, which, out of my respect to 
the decision of the Chair, I am bound to 
consider unseasonable. I will, however, 
mention to the House that, in the case of 
Persia and Affghanistan, it was my inten- 
tion to have brought before the House these 
charges ; that false statements had been 








made in Parliament, and garbled versions of 
State papers laid before it, calculated and 
intended to mislead the House, the nation, 
and the Crown, as to the effect of the 
measures intended or undertaken; that 
there had been collusion practised in the 
case of Persia uninterruptedly from the 
year 1834 to 1838, between the servants 
of Her Majesty and the servants of the 
Czar of Russia, for the purpose of destroy. 
ing that wholesome and honourable ascen- 
dancy which the treaty signed by Sir Har. 
ford Jones Brydges in 1811 secured to us, 
and for the further purpose of placing the 
Court of Teheran under the exclusive con. 
trol of the Russian Envoy; that similar 
measures, accompanied by others of a more 
aggravated description, had been put in 
practice in Affghanistan, for the purpose 
of withdrawing the minds of the people of 
that country from their attachment to the 
English alliance, and of arraying them 
against England—in alliance with Russia, 
always our enemy—with Persia, now forced 
by us into hostility—and with every other 
unfriendly Power in Central Asia, to whom 
it might appear safe or profitable to invade 
our territory or threaten our frontier. [ 
say that it was my intention to have gone 
into these facts, and to have specified at 
length those measures of a more aggravated 
description to which I haye adverted. Your 
decision, Sir, makes that impossible; and 
I will now state them to the House as 
vaguely as I can, and without saying 
whom I accuse. And, so far as the forms 
of the House do not prevent me, I say 
that forgeries—for it amounts to that 
—were committed for the purpose of mis- 
leading Parliament as to the intentions 
and dispositions of the princes and people 
of Affghanistan. I say, that from the 
papers which had been presented to Par- 
liament, and upon which Parliament is 
called to judge, it appears that such sup- 
pressions have taken place, not only of 
whole paragraphs but of parts of sentences, 
nay, more, of words here and there select- 
ed with great care, so as to give to the do- 
cuments thus dealt with an effect and pur- 
port, entirely different from that which was 
intended by the writers. This is particu- 
larly true with reference to the despatches 
of the late Sir Alexander Burnes; and [ 
am in a condition to prove it by reference 
to the original drafts of his despatches. I 
have here, Sir, the written authority of 
the father of that lamented diplomatist, 
which I will read to the House. Mr. Burnes 
says— 
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« Should a Committee of the House be granted, 
Ishall be most ready to lay such of the following 
documents as are in my possession before it. 

“ J. Burnes.” 
That, Sir, is a document which I received 
shortly before I introduced this case. I 
am in a condition then to prove that alter- 
ations such as I have described were made 
in his lamented son’s papers. I will spe- 
cify one or two instances. 

Take this case. ‘The Governor General 
of India, for example, or any other person 
you choose, writes to Sir Alexander Burnes, 
to suggest to him, that he is mistaken as to 
the intentions of the Affghan tribes—that 
instead of being friendly they are hostile 
—that he ought to take or not to take a 
given line of policy, &e., &&. What would 
the House think of an official extract from 
Burnes’ reply, so framed as to suppress 
altogether what he really did reply, and to 
make it appear that the observations to 
which he is replying, and which he quotes 
from the letter so received, are his own, 
and not those of his correspondent? This, 
however, is precisely what has been done; 
and the effect has been that of leading 
Parliament to suppose, that it is Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes who speaks from Cabul, and 
not his superior officer speaking from Cal- 
eutta or Simlah. I feel that I am em- 
barrassing the statement, which I must 
sooner or later make upon this subject, by 
going prematurely into the details. But, 
in order to illustrate my meaning, I will 
just read one passage amongst a multitude 
of such. Sir Alexander Burnes writes from 
Cabul on the 26th of January, 1838, to Sir 
William M‘Naghten, the Secretary of the 
Governor General. I will read what he 
says. I will read the sentence as he ac- 
tually wrote it; not the sentence as pre- 
pared in Downing-street for the eye of 
Parliament :— 

“Sir—I have now the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letters of the 25th of Novem- 
ber and 2nd of December last, which reached me 
about the same time, and conveyed to me the 
views of the right hon. the Governor General re- 
garding the overtures made by Dost Mahomed 
Khan for adjusting his differences with the Sikhs, 
and the apprehension that the Maharajah would 
not be disposed to surrender Peshawur on those 
terms, but be more likely to restore it to Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, its former governor. I lost no 
time in making known these circumstances as 
well as the sentiments of his Lordship on them, 
and the policy which it would be advisable for the 
ruler of Cabul to pursue.” 


If I could do so without a violation of 
onder, I should here proceed to make a di- 
tect charge of falsification against the 





noble Lord and others with reference to 
this document ;—for I have to tell the 
House, that in a minor degree, and with 
reference to some of the passages in the 
noble Lord’s policy, my charges affect not 
him alone, but also Lord Ponsonby, Lord 
Auckland, and Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
quite as much as the noble Lord or any 
other of his accomplices. The House will 
remember also that the notice of Motion, 
as framed, prays Her Majesty to communi- 
cate to the House ‘‘the names of the 
Councillors or Ministers, who advised Her 
Majesty in respect to these transactions.” 
It is right that the laws of England should 
be known and respected. It is well for us 
to bear this in mind, that, if any noble 
Lord—any hon. or right hon. person—has 
had any part as accomplices in these trans- 
actions, the judgment of the law will fall 
as heavily upon his neck as upon that of 
the noble Lord opposite. In preparing 
these despatches for Parliament, the pas- 
sage that I have read to the House was 
falsified by the Administration of the day 
—the Whig Administration—of which Lord 
Melbourne was then the head. The open- 
ing words, ‘‘I have now the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letters,”’ &e. 
down to ‘‘ Governor General,’’ were left 
out. The initial letter of the next word 
‘‘ regarding’? was turned into a capital. 
The sentence therefore began thus :— 

‘* Regarding the overtures made by Dost Ma- 
homed Khan for adjusting his differences with the 
Sikhs, and the apprehension that the Maharajah 
would not be disposed to surrender Peshawur on 
those terms, I lost no time in making known these 
circumstances and the policy which it would be 
advisable for the rulers of Cabul to pursue :” 
having again left out in the middle of the 
last clause of the sentence the important 
words ‘as well as the sentiments of his 
Lordship upon them,”’ which ought to have 
preceded the words ‘and the policy,”’ &e. 
The case then is this: It appeared, that 
throughout the whole of this correspon- 
dence, Sir Alexander Burnes, like a man 
of honour, and a patriot, had been doing 
his best to induce the Governor General of 
India not to follow the depraved counsels 
of the Foreign Office—not to plunge the 
country, by acts done in direct violation at 
once of the law of this country, and of the 
law of nations, into a piratical enterprise 
against the interests and happiness of the 
faithful tribes of Affghans, the friends of 
England, and the enemies of Russia— 
above all, not to do so upon false pretexts 
and fraudulent professions. On the other 
hand, it appeared that Sir William M‘Nagh.- 
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ten, or rather his chief, Lord Auckland, 
had been doing his best to bring round Sir 
Alexander Burnes to the views entertained 
by the Foreign Office. It was not con- 
venient that Parliament should come to 
the knowledge of these circumstances. It 
was convenient to attribute to Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, an identity of opinion with 
Lord Auckland and the noble Lord oppo- 
site. Hence the falsifications. 

There are a number of passages of the 
same kind. Sir Alexander Burnes him- 
self, writing to his brother-in-law, Major 
Holland, now at Bombay, under date the 
25th of August, 1839, says on this sub- 
ject— 

“The exposition of the Governor General’s 
views in the Parliamentary Papers is pure 
trickery, and I have said so in every company 
since I have read them. I, however, acquit Lord 
Auckland of the fraud, and I am sometimes cha- 
ritable enough to acquit the other authorities, 
and to believe that they had not read ere they 
printed. All my implorations to Government to 
act with promptitude and decision had reference 
to doing something when Dost Mahomed was 
king. And all this they have made to appear in 
support of Shah Shujah being set up.” 


I beg here again to refer to the written 
declaration which I have read from the 
father of that lamented public servant. 
Naturally jealous of the honour of his dead 
son, he is ready, on the opportunity being 
afforded him, to give up the papers, of which 
these are copies; and the originals of 
which are at this moment in the power 
of the noble Lord and the President of 
the Board of Control, and at the India 
House. 

I will at present refer to only one 
or two other instances of documents, the 
extracted passages of which as prepared 
by the then Government for the perusal 
of this House, have been falsified. There 
is one where Sir Alexander Burnes men- 
tions that he has heard such and such 
a report of Dost Mahomed’s bad inten- 
tions; and then adds, that he has inquired 
into the circumstances, and finds that there 
is no truth in the report. Now the “ ex- 
tract”’ contains the report indeed, but it 
carefully leaves out the material words, 
‘but I have inquired, and I do not think 
that it is true.” 

There is another document where the 
passage as mutilated by the Govern- 
ment represents Sir Alexander Burnes 
as stating, without qualification, that 
‘‘an agent direct from Russia”’ had ar- 
rived at Cabul, and that he, Burnes, 
had received from his agent at Candahar 





a notification on the subject; and then, 
after communicating ‘‘ this extraording 

piece of intelligence,” suddenly breaks 
off. Now, Sir, if it had been true as thus 
insinuated, that Dost Mahomed had ro. 
ceived such an agent, that would not war. 
rant any jealousy on the part of England 
against Cabul. How could she complain 
of the Emir, for cultivating friendly rela. 
tions with a Power so nearly allied to us? 
For observe, England at that very time 
was herself engaged in most friendly rela. 
tions and negotiations with the Emperor 
of Russia, and that, too, for the settle. 
ment of the affairs of the East, both in 
Turkey and Persia. But the insinuation 
was not true. As stated here, in the pa- 
pers laid before Parliament, it would ap. 
pear that the Emir had himself received 
‘an agent from Russia’’—not “from the 
Emperor of Russia.”” By the way, per- 
haps, the noble Lord can explain why the 
words, ‘‘the Emperor of” are left out. 
Hence Parliament could not help sus. 
pecting the worst of purposes to exist in 
the mind of Dost Mahomed Khan against 
British empire in the East—that Russia 
was cultivating his hostility against us— 
and in short that there was a perfect wil- 
lingness on both sides that the negotia- 
tions thus commenced should proceed, and 
the results carried into execution. But, 
Sir, if Parliament had had the opportunity 
of reading the whole of the despatch, the 
very contrary would have been the impres- 
sion produced as to that Emir’s disposi- 
tions and intentions, whether as respected 
England or Russia. The paragraphs which 
immediately follow the extracted passage, 
inform Sir William M‘Naghten and Lord 
Auckland that the first person who com- 
municated to him (Sir Alexander Burnes) 
the fact of the approach towards Cabul 
of this ‘‘agent direct from the Emperor 
Russia” (for the words ‘Emperor of” 
were written by Burnes, although omitted 
in the printed extract), was Dost Mahomed 
himself! It states that the Emir was s0 
anxious and alarmed at the tidings of the 
agent’s approach towards the city, that 
he had come over in person “ early in 
the morning,” on hearing of it, to his 
(Burnes’s) quarters, imploring British pro- 
tection and craving advice. He says, too, 
that the Emir wanted to arrest, and turn 
back, or otherwise dispose of the agent, 
as Burnes should direct, before he got to 
Cabul at all. And then the reception of 
this agent took place only in obedience to 
the wishes of Sir Alexander Burnes him- 
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self, strongly expressed to the Emir. He 
concludes by informing the Governor Ge- 
neral, that the Emir had most readily ‘ un- 
dertaken”’ to make a full disclosure to the 
British Government, of the errand on which 
that ‘‘ individual had come;’’ and that ac- 
cordingly he had put him in possession of 
a Russian despatch, of which the agent 
was the bearer. 

Now, Sir, the whole of these important 
paragraphs are left out. The only pas- 
sage Which was laid before the House of 
Commons, and the people of England is— 

“J have the honour to report, for the informa- 
tion of the right hon. the Governor General of 
India, in Council, the very extraordinary piece of 
intelligence of the arrival at this city yesterday, 
of an agent direct from Russia, On the 11th in- 
stant, I received a notification of his approach 
from my correspondent at Candahar, in the terms 
reported in the annexed letter, No. 1; and, onthe 
18th instant, the Emir received information con- 
yeyed in the enclosure, No. 2; a circumstance of 
so unusual a nature prevented my sending off an 
express to you till I could be better informed.” 


The next four paragraphs, which are by 
far the most material part of the despatch, 
were entirely suppressed. 

It is not by accident that frauds like 
these can have been committed. Sir, I 
think it eminently disgraceful to the char- 
acter of the British nation,—and let me add 
ofthis House, too,—that the charge should 
have ever been made, and should have then 
been suffered for so many years to remain 
without investigation. It has been pend- 
ing ever since 1841; and yet no efforts 
have been made to vindicate the dignity of 
the law and the honour of the country. No 
prosecution has been instituted to punish 
—if not the noble Lord and those who did 
the deed—then, at least, those insolent li- 
bellors who had ventured to accuse them 
of it. For that accusation was boldly and 
openly made; and it denounced with ade- 
quate strength of language the conduct of 
the noble Lord and all the other parties 
implicated in these base and infamous 
transactions. I do not hesitate to main- 
tain, that every one of those unhappy per- 
sons who have, at any time since 1841, 
been transported from England to the 
shores of the south Pacific, for forgeries or 
crimes of the nature of forgery, has the 
right to say that he has been most unjustly 
dealt with; when he sees that perpetrators 
of iniquities, similar in kind but far more 
monstrous in character, have been suffered 
to remain so long unscathed and unques- 
tioned; nay, and to approach the person 
of Her Majesty, and to sit in Her Councils, 
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and to lead the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment. I offer myself to the justice of the 
country and to the heavy censure of this 
House, for the language which I have used, 
if, having brought this charge, I fail, upon 
opportunity being afforded me, to support it 
to the conviction of the accused. But now 
I labour under the conflict of divided duty. 
On one hand, I have the sense of that duty 
which I owe to you, Sir, as the guardian 
of the grave decorum of this House. On 
the other hand, I perceive that duty which 
I owe not so much to myself as to my coun- 
try and its laws. I wish to satisfy that 
duty, but I feel myself utterly at a loss 
how to proceed, on account of the decision 
which has been given from the Chair. I 
will, however, do my best; and I will, 
therefore—avoiding, as far as possible, the 
phraseology appropriate to accusation — 
proceed with my statement of the noble 
Lord’s policy with respect to Persia and 
Affghanistan. 

For the truth of that statement I re- 
fer to the State Papers — such papers, 
I mean, as the Government has thought 
it prudent to present to this House. In 
1811 we bound ourselves, by the Treaty 
of Teheran— the treaty negotiated with 
Persia by Sir Harford Jones Brydges— 
to maintain Persia on her then footing of 
independence against Russia and against 
the world. On the faith of that assur- 
ance, Persia on her side stipulated— 
and, let me add, to that stipulation she 
most faithfully adhered—that she would 
not enter into any relations with European 
Powers, or with any Power whatsoever, to 
the detriment or prejudice of our Indian 
empire. The stipulations of that treaty 
were faithfully kept by Persia, Under the 
administration of the noble Lord, they had 
been shamefully violated by England. At 
the time when the noble Lord came into 
office, the Russians were justly and uni- 
versally detested in Persia, insomuch that 
they were almost unable to find a footing for 
their consuls or agents in any part of Persia. 
In Hamadan, for instance, permission to 
reside was secured to them only upon the 
application and remonstrance of the Brit- 
ish envoy. So complete was the British 
ascendancy in Persia—so complete the 
distrust and suspicion of Russian designs. 
Nevertheless, the noble Lord, almost im- 
mediately on coming into office, in 1830, 
made it his business to establish Russian 
influence in the Persian councils, and to 
uce for that end the whole influence which 
G:eat Britain then enjoyed there by rea- 
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son of her ancient enmity to Russia. I 
will not here repeat the statement I have 
made of the mode in which the noble Lord 
used his influence in 1831, and by what 
menaces he prevented her from performing 
her duties towards Poland, and enforcing 
her own rights against Russia. But I will 
content myself with saying, that on that 
occasion the noble Lord laid the first 
ground for the establishment of a Russian 
ascendancy at Teheran on the ruins of the 
ancient reputation of the British alliance. 
The immediate result of that intervention 
was, to disgust the mind of Abbas Mirza, 
the Crown Prince, whose march we had 
intercepted, and to dispose him and his 
house to look less unfavourably towards 
their former enemy, Russia, than towards 
Great Britain, their unfaithfal ally. On 
the death of the Crown Prince, indeed, 
his eldest son was already known to 
be a Russian agent, or at least deeply 
imbued with Russian sympathies. He 
had learned by the experience of his fa- 
ther how dangerous it was to resist Rus- 
sia. So long as the Treaty of Teheran 
was in force, and English ascendancy was 
paramount, there was no hope for Persia. 
England and Russia were now of one 
mind. What hope, then, was there of Eng- 
lish protection against Russian bayonets ? 
Accordingly, this young prince, then Go- 
vernor of Azerbijan, a province bordering 
on the Russian territory, had already be- 
trayed a wish to exchange the English for 
the Russian alliance, when suddenly his 
father, the Crown Prince of Persia, died. 
The moment was seized by the Rus- 
sians. They proposed to the noble Lord 
measures for securing Persia to the Rus- 
sian interest. They proposed with the 
help of the noble Lord—for without his 
help it could not be done—the setting 
aside of the next heir to the Crown of 
Persia; who, according to the usage of 
that country, was the eldest surviving son 
of the reigning Shah, that is to say, the 
younger brother of the deceased Crown 
Prinee—the setting aside of that heir in 
favour of the Shah’s grandson—that son 
of the Crown Prince, and Governor of 
Azerbijan, to whose Russian partialities I 
have already adverted. We have had no 
official information about this dark intrigue 
laid before Parliament. We have only 
the fact recorded that it began and that it 
ended. But, it appears, that during the 
whole of those negotiations, correspondence 
of avery important character passed. I 
find this express reference made to it in 
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one of the despatches, Mr. Ellis, our Min. 
ister at Teheran—the same gentleman who 
has been lately raised by the noble Lord 
to new honours—is informed by that de. 
spatch that Her Majesty’s Ministers, after 
receiving the information which he had 
sent from Persia, were satisfied of the 
fitness of setting aside the next heir in fy. 
vour of the eldest son of the deceased 
Shah Zadeh, or Crown Prince. Not g 
shred of that information was ever given to 
Parliament; nor did Parliament, except 
through the medium of this vague allusion 
to it, ever receive a single hint of its exis. 
tence. _ The whole of this negotiation with 
Russia wasacrime. It was carried in direct 
violation of the Treaty of Teheran, which, in 
1811, Sir Harford Jones Brydges had con. 
cluded with Persia. It was a secret trans. 
action, for Persia was no party toit. It was 
carried on with the only enemy she had to 
dread, and the only one against whom the 
Treaty of Teheran was in fact projected. It 
deeply compromised the honour and inde- 
pendence of Persia, for the purpose of giy- 
ing to that Power a direet voice in the alter. 
ation and newarrangement of the succession 
to the Persian monarehy. This it was which 
made the venerable diplomatist whom I 
have just named ask pardon publicly in 
1243, of his God and his country for having 
negotiated that Treaty of Teheran—a 
treaty which was once his pride and glory, 
but which in its violation had now become 
to him a source of humiliation and dis- 
grace. 

Sir, the published correspondence is re- 
sumed at the period of the Shah’s death. 
Then it drops again, so as to exclude the 
whole of the events which followed; down 
to the time when, aided by British forces, 
the Russian nominee was enabled to van- 
quish and put to death his competitor, the 
lawful heir, and place himself on the 
Throne of Persia. From that time we 
have more or less of information as to the 
events at the Court of Teheran. This was 
in the year 1834. The subsequent history 
is briefly this. The noble Lord opposite made 
it his system to leave our Envoys there 
(Mr. Ellis first, and afterwards Sir John 
M‘Neill) entirely without instructions ; or 
so to instruct them as to leave them en- 
tirely unprovided to meet every foreseen or 
unforeseen emergency. They had moreover 
one standing direction given them, which 
was this—that they were in all cases to 
act in conjunction with the Russian Envoy. 
If they did that, they had the widest dis- 
cretion, but, without that, they had no dis- 
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¢retion at all. Despatch after despatch— 
sometimes a8 many as twenty consecutive 
despatches—were received in Downing- 
street from these Envoys, beseeching infor- 
mation and advice, and the necessary 

wers to proceed. But the answer of 
the noble Lord—when it comes—is inva- 
riably, ‘‘I approve of what you have 
done, and I shall wait for further informa- 
tion from you before I send you further 
instructions!’’ In the mean time, they 
are directed by him to continue to act 
upon the instructions already received. But 
those were that they must act in con- 
junction with the Russian legation; that 
js, concur in the measures which Russia 
night think fit to take. Now, let the House 
bear in mind, that down to the accession 
of the new Shah, Russia had no position 
atallin Persia. On the other hand, Great 
Britain was then in the enjoyment not only 
of ascendancy but almost of a supremacy 
over the Persian councils. So long as 
that state of things lasted, so long our In- 
dian frontier was safe and strong. Our 
connexions with the tribes of Central Asia 
were not then likely to be disturbed; for 
there was then but one Power in Persia 
that had the influence which could disturb 
them, and of that Power we had the entire 
confidence. The wholesome influence which 
we thus might exercise over Persia and the 
interjacent tribes, it was the business of Rus- 
sia to destroy. Accordingly (I am obliged 
to confine myself to these generalities, on 
account of the decision of the Chair), the 
Envoys who, at the Court of Teheran, re- 
presented England, were instructed upon 
all occasions to coneur with the Envoys of 
Russia in their measures—those measures 
having for their object the ascendancy of 
Russia in that country, and the destruction 
of British influence. 

Sir, the new position of affairs, therefore, 
was this—It appeared to Persia, that Russia 
alone was active; and that England mean- 
while was inactive, except to concur with 
Russia; therefore, and because England and 
Russia seemed to be now one Power, it be- 
hoved Persia to secure a favourable position 
with Russia alone. It was neither necessary 
nor easy for her to secure one with England; 
for England had become unwilling to pro- 
tect and ready to abandon those who, to serve 
her, had exposed themselves to the ven- 
geance of her Russian ally. In Central Asia 
itis said to this day, that Russia and Eng- 
land are united on the terms of sovereignty 
and vassalage. It is the Czar of Russia 
that is said to be the Suzerain. It is the 
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Queen of Great Britain that is said to be 
the vassal. 

I do not wonder at it. The whole of 
the noble Lord’s policy was conducted 
upon that principle. We have seen the 
Russian Envoy, Count Simonich, actually 
advising and heading an expedition of 
the Persian army against Herat, with the 
avowed object of making that the first step 
towards the conquest of Candahar, of Cabul, 
and finally of Delhi itself. This was all 
communicated to the noble Lord, but he 
did nothing. He turned a deaf ear to the 
earnest and frequent entreaties of Mr. 
Ellis and Sir John M‘Neill, for instructions 
to lodge with the Shah a protest against the 
expedition. It was not until the expedition 
had been despatched to Herat, and after the 
army had lain there and pressed the siege 
for many months, and at last having sus- 
tained many reverses was finally obliged 
to retire from before its walls with loss and 
disgrace—that Sir John M‘Neill received 
from the noble Lord—confident probably 
that Herat had fallen, and that the further 
advance of the Persian force and its con- 
sequence, a rupture with England, were 
now inevitable—the so much solicited in- 
structions, authorising him to interpose.a 
protest in the name of England against the 
expedition. The date of these instructions 
is July 27, 1838. The first intimation to 
the noble Lord of the design to attack 
Herat, was conveyed in Mr. Ellis’s de- 
spatch of the 13th November, 1835. I 
charge that of all this the necessary ef- 
fect was, to encourage the Persians in 
the belief, that in undertaking this expe- 
dition against Herat for the aggrandise- 
ment of their own territory, they were 
consulting the views of the Emperor of 
Russia, and yet were doing that which was 
by no means offensive to England, but the 
very reverse. It was not until all this was 
done, and the first hostile step had been 
committed by Persia in her new designs 
against England’s Eastern Empire, that 
the noble Lord sent instructions to the 
British Minister to withdraw from Teheran. 

Yet shortly before this, we have Lord 
Auckland sending instructions from Calcut- 
ta to Bombay, for the despatch of an Anglo- 
Indian force to take possession of the Island 
of Karrack in the Persian Gulf, in order, 
as he says, to assist Sir John M‘Neill’s ne- 
gotiations at Teheran. Intelligence of the 
sailing of that force being received in Eng- 
land, a question is asked in this House 
with respect to the intended occupation of 
that island. What does the House think 
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was the answer made by Sir John Cam | assumption that Russia was represented in 
Hobhouse, then President of the Board of | the English Cabinet. 
Control ? It was an answer, such as I will| 1t is now manifest to the world that our 
not characterise as it deserves, because it | military operations against A fighanistan— 
will now be irregular to do so; and therefore | operations which were begun without deel. 
I will leave it to this House to censure it. | ration of war, and in a piratical manner, 
I quote from the Mirror of Parliament, | and in violation of the laws of India, of 
for the 24th of July 1838. The answer of | England, and of nations—that those opera. 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse was— tions did not originate with the Indian Go. 
* The East India Company have a resident at | vernment. They were not, they could not, 
Bushire, and a resident at Bagdad, and an im- | have been authorised by the Governor 
portant experiment has lately been tried, in order | General of India. I say this for two rem 
4 ascertain — a: pei en cg Ge Fe. | sons: first, because Lord Auckland had no 
ates 1S practicable, ur commercial relations | 4 : 
Pith that ort of the world have become much | POWer gtven him by lo w $0 commences 
more extensive than formerly. It is in conse- foreign war of that kind ; and, secondly, 
quence of the political state of Central Asia that | because the objects which those operations 
the Governor General has thought it requisite for | were intended to promote did not relate to 
the protection of British interests to send that | India at all, but to Persia and to Europe, 
——— They belonged to the same department 
And yet, Sir, at this very moment, he had | with the negotiations which Sir John 
before him that Governor General’s own de- | M‘Neill was then carrying on at Teheran, 
spatch, in which he says, that it was in con-| At the same time, the noble Lord oppo- 
. . I 6 ° ‘ 
sequence of a communication addressed to | site, and his noble Colleague the Member for 
the noble Lord opposite by Sir John | the city of London (Lord John Russell), and 
M‘Neill, and in order to support Sir John | indeed all the men forming the then Ad- 
M‘Neill’s negotiations at Teheran, that he | ministration, and as such exercising sv 
(Lord Auckland) had ordered that hostile | preme control over affairs, not only in 
expedition to be sent. That despatch has; England but in India—all these persons 
been printed and laid before Parliament. | were and are responsible for that so-called 
Sir, the decision of the Chair places me| war. They, and not the East India Com- 
in the position of being unable now to; pany, were and are responsible. That 
characterise those acts. I know how I} war emanated from them, and not from 
shall characterise them when the proper | the East India Company. I believe that 
time comes. I say this now, for the pur-| Ido not mis-state the case when I say that 
pose of protecting myself once more from|the burden of the expense of the war was 
the charge, which some may bring against | shared by the people of this country, at 
me, of insinuating that which I dare not| least as much as by the people of British 
openly avow. I may, however, be permit-| India. At any rate, Sir, this was a war 
ted to say thus much, that—because to|made by the orders of the Foreign Office, 
Parliament false and garbled information | and for which the noble Lord is on that 
has been given with respect to these trans-| account responsible. Whether he is or is 
actions—far from being bound by any de- | not personally guilty, I shall not now say; 
cision which Parliament may have hereto- | but I do say, that inasmuch as the forgeries 
fore given in their favour, that very fact} which I have specified were committed— 
entitles me now to demand of Parliament | inasmuch as those atrocious mutilations 
a rigid scrutiny into those transactions, and falsifications of public documents did 
That, Sir, is the case of Persia. take place—inasmuch as Parliament was 
Now Sir, the case of Affghanistan is | deceived in this manner—and inasmuch as 
shortly this. The object which Russia and | those who did the wrong acted under the 
her agents, avowed or unavowed, sought | direct sanction and control of the noble 
there to accomplish was the establishment | Lord—that for all these crimes the noble 
of a permanent hostility to England in the | Lord himself is responsible to the country 
minds of a people heretofore her best | and the House. For the present, Sir, that 
friends. It was to convert the whole of | shall be the extent of my statement with 
Central Asia into a camp of foes against her. | respect to Persia and Affghanistan. 
It was to do all this not by the act of Russia Sir, at this hour, and under the diffieul- 
or at her expense, but by the act and at the | ties imposed upon me by the decision of 
expense of England herself. Surely no|the Chair, I shall not follow out the sub- 
one will pretend that this was possible un- | jects upon which I had proposed to enlarge. 
der any circumstances, except upon the | I will simply say this with respect to Ame 
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rica. We have, by the direct agency of 
the Foreign Office, Mexico and Texas in- 
ylved in a war with the United States, 
for the purpose of adding to the United 
States one slaveholding State the more, 
and of thereby disposing the whole of that 
Union to co-operate in the designs meditat- 
ed by the Northern States against British 
America, so as to adjust the balance be- 
tveen the north and the south. We have 
the measures for those ends concerted by 
the noble Lord. At one and the same 
time we have the noble Lord submitting, 
vith the most perfect complacency, to the 
measures of the slave States in the south, 
and of the free States in the north—of 
these against Canada, of those against 
Texas. We have him sacrificing the 
rights and forfeiting the obligations of 
England towards Mexico, in order to for- 
yard the usurpation by the United States 
of Texas. We have him recognising the 
independence of Texas, and permitting 
there the establishment of slavery, at the 
same time that he was pretending to put it 
down, by rapine, and by bloodshed, and by 
wong, in every other part of the world. 
To accomplish that Texan independence, 
and that introduction of slavery there, we 
have him sacrificing, in Texas, the rights 
acquired over its territory by British bond- 
holders, to the extent of ten millions ster- 
ling. We have him, in 1839, cancelling, 
without their consent and against their 
protest, the lien of those bondholders, and 
this for the purpose of creating a new 
saveholding State at the expense of our 
Mexican ally, and with the ulterior view of 
enabling the American Union to annex it. 

We have the noble Lord breaking up 
the settlement of the Boundary Question in 
the northern extremity of America, which 
had been settled by the award of the King 
of Holland—which, I say, had been settled 
inevocably and definitively by that award, 
msuch sort that it did not depend upon 
the noble Lord, or upon any other Minis- 
ter, to disturb it. We have him giving 
tery encouragement to the Americans to 
proceed to violation of that award, and of 
their subsisting treaty stipulations. We 
have him, when the convenient time had 
arived, when the insolence of the Ameri- 
tans Was at its height—we have the noble 
lord, on his side, withdrawing from the 
ward altogether, and informing the 

nerican Government that he concurred 
mith them in thinking, that whether as 
‘gunst England, or as against the 

uted States, the award was of no 
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effect. I say that I charge upon the noble 
Lord all these matters, and all the conse- 
quences that followed, all the aggressions, 
all the outrages upon British territory which 
have taken place, and have never been 
chastised, but for attempting to chastise 
which English governors have been cen- 
sured and threatened by the noble Lord, 
and base apologies made to the American 
Government. I charge upon the noble 
Lord the events of 1840 and 1841, and 
more particularly the disgraceful prosecu- 
tion and acquittal (for disgraceful as was 
the prosecution, the acquittal was more dis- 
graceful still) of that Alexander M‘Leod, 
in whose person the Crown itself—the 
Queen herself—was made to abide a trial 
for felonies, before a jury of citizens of the 
United States, and only discharged from 
condemnation and punishment through the 
evasion of an alibi—a defence which must 
have called blushes into the face of those 
who framed it, but was perhaps inevitable, 
under circumstances, such as abandonment 
and betrayal had produced. 

In 1842, the Treaty of Washington put 
an end, for the time, to these boundary dif- 
ferences. That treaty was contracted and 
signed for the express purpose, not of 
doing justice between Great Britain and 
the United States, but of relieving Great 
Britain from all the complication of per- 
plexities, superinduced by the acts of the 
noble Lord. I shall say no more upon that 
subject. I shall forbear from offering any 
censures of the conduct of Lord Ashburton 
and those who employed him in that nego- 
tiation. For, although I hold with our 
forefathers that war itself is preferable to 
a disgraceful peace, I am only too well 
aware that that is now become but an un- 
palatable doctrine, and that, in signing that 
treaty, and thereby averting or making 
more remote the probability of the war 
which the noble Lord seemed to have made 
inevitable, Lord Ashburton and the then 
Administration only consulted the opinions 
and prejudices of their countrymen at 
large. 

Sir, with respect to the slave trade, I 
have only one or two more observations to 
make. I say, that the noble Lord has 
used the popular agitation for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, in promoting a 
purpose not contemplated by the agitators 
of abolition. The noble Lord has used 
those measures for the purpose of disturb- 
ing the peace of the world, and ruining the 
moral ascendancy of Great Britain amongst 
other States. At the period when the 
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noble Lord came into power, there was not 
a State in the world that would not wil- 
lingly have concurred with England in the 
measures necessary for putting down the 
slave trade. If faith had only been preser- 
ved with them, even the slavetrading States 
would have long since acquiesced in mea- 
sures for suppressing the traffic. But the 
noble Lord, in his relations with all the 
slave States with whom we have had 
relations, has preferred to act upon those 
principles which should wound most. the 
national pride, and least attain the pre- 
tended object. This is particularly true 
with regard to Portugal. The protest of 
the Duke of Wellington against his Bill of 
coercion against Portugal, is recorded in 
the Journals of Parliament. That State 
Paper may be admitted as authentic and 
authoritative evidence. For at that time it 
had the effect of inducing Parliament in its 
wisdom to throw out the atrocious mea- 
sure, which the noble Lord projected, 
and nearly carried through Parliament, 
and of greatly mitigating the mischief of 
its successor, when that was allowed to 
pass. 

Sir, I do not intend to enter into 
the details of these pretended treaties, 
with respect to the abolition of the slave 
trade. They all proceed, however, from 
ove source. They proceed from the no- 
ble Lord—from him who has established 
the slave trade in its worst form in the 
territory of the Texas—from him who 
has thus disposed the means for that in- 
evitable end, the future extension of the 
slave trade from Texas throughout Mexico, 
and from Mexico to every other State of 
Southern America. I say that the noble 
Lord never did sincerely intend the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade; but rather the dis- 
turbance of the peace of the world, through 
the means pretended to be employed for 
that abolition. I point to the fact that, at 
this moment, there is no State in the world, 
however poor and weak, on which we are 
able to rely that it will exercise its option 
in our favour, and admit us by treaty to 
the free enjoyment of its commerce. 

I do not now speak of a great Power like 
France. I am aware that with France all 
hope of a commercial treaty is now for 
ever lost. I am also aware that until 
Lord Aberdeen, by his famous letter of the 
20th May, 1842, to his Colleagues in the 
Admiralty, and on the cited authority of 
the law officers of the Crown, annulled the 
instructions which the noble Lord left be- 
hind him on going out of office, and which 





though quoted there by their dates,—the 
6th April, the Ist and 17th June, ang 
the 28th July, 1841, —have never yet 
been laid before Parliament, the right 
of search and detention over French 
vessels on the west coast of Africg 
had been to the noble Lord an effec. 
tual instrument for increasing and stimv. 
lating that irritation and frenzy of the 
French mind against England, which his 
whole policy had provoked. I am als 
aware that,’on several occasions since then, 
it has fallen to the lot of Lord Aber. 
deen, whilst Foreign Secretary, to direct 
compensation to be granted out of the pub. 
lie monies of the country, to French sub. 
jects claiming it, in respect of acts done, 
under. the authority of those condemned 
instructions and to the detriment of their 
properties and persons. But, Sir, I will 
not insist on the example of a great Power 
like France. 

I shall be satisfied if the noble Lord 
will point out one of the smaller com- 
mercial States affected by his measures 
for suppressing the slave. trade, whose 
friendly understanding with this com- 
try those measures have failed to de- 
stroy. What, for instsnce, is the measure 
of influence enjoyed by Great Britain at 
this moment at the Court of Rio Janeiro? 
The empire of Brazil has been peculiarly 
visited with the noble Lord’s. slave-trade 
measures. It is true that their illegality has 
been demonstrated to the whole world, and 
has on more than one occasion been made 
the subject of censure and condemnation 
by our own courts of justice. It is true 
that in the instance specified in the notice 
I have given, the Judges sitting at Ser- 
jeants’ Inn Hall, have solemnly determin- 
ed that. those measures have no force or 
vigour either by our municipal law or 
by the law of nations —that acts done 
under their authority are illegal and 
void, and instead of conferring rights, 
subject to penalties, — that the British | 
eaptor of the Brazilian vessel is a wrong 
doer—and that for the Brazilian to slay 
him, albeit unawares, is not murder nor 
manslaughter, but an homicide which we 
haye no right to revenge, much less to 
punish, But, Sir, it is also true, that 
with an audacity—only to be explained by 
a reference to the long impunity he has 
enjoyed — the noble Lord continues to 
press against Brazil and its people the 
measures which have received this solemm 
condemnation; and that in open defiance 
of the laws which proclaim the piracy of 
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the act, Brazilian ships continue under 
the noble Lord’s authority, to be carried as 
rizes by our men-of-war into British 
ports, and there sold for the profit of the 
captors. Well then, Sir, shall I ask the 
noble Lord what is the estimation in which 
the Brazilians regard us? Can he tell 
me what is the state of our commercial 
relations with that empire? Is it not 
the fact that every application hitherto 
made by us for a renewal of the former 
commercial treaty with Brazil, or the ad- 
justment of a new treaty of commerce, has 
been formally refused by that Government? 
Then to what is the interruption of all 
these friendly and useful relations owing ? 
Upon whom does the charge rest of having 
produced it? I ask the House, after re- 
viewing that statement of facts which I 
have endeavoured, however briefly and in- 
adequately, to lay before them, to say 
whether the whole responsibility is not 
chargeable on the head of the noble Lord ? 
Iwould almost put it to the noble Lord 
himself to say if he denies it. 

In fine, Sir, there is not one part of the 
world in which—ever since the unhappy pe- 
riod of 1830, when the noble Lord assum- 
ed his present office, down to the present 
time, with a comparatively brief interval — 
this has not been the sum and substance 
of our foreign policy. Sir, it is an awful 
consideration. When Ministers speak to 
us of their responsibility, is that a shadow 
andaname ? What is meant by the word? 
To whom are they to be made respon- 
sible? Are we to adopt the new doctrine 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, who has said that he cannot 
comprehend what is meant by treason in a 
Minister? I am not surprised. I can per- 
fectly understand that those who cannot 
comprehend what is perfidy in an asso- 
ciate, may fail to understand what is trea- 
son in a Minister. But I ask the House, 
whether the Ministerial responsibility is 
to be determined by other rules than 
those which govern the responsibility be- 
tween man and man ? and if so, by what 
tiles shall we determine it? I trust in 
God, Sir, that not this doctrine but the 
wiser doctrine of our ancestors may be 
ever held in our remembrance. They held 
that for every act done, or omitted to be 
done, by a Minister, with the effect of det- 
tment or prejudice to the interests and 
rights of the State, —whatever his motive, 
however righteous his intention, — that 
Minister was amenable in his person, and 
should endure for his misdemeanour the 
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severe and 
law. 

It is in that view, Sir, that I have endea- 
voured to present my observations to this 
House. I am sensible that I have done so 
feebly, and under circumstances of no ordin- 
ary difficulty. Obedient to the wish of the 
House and to your decision, I have, with- 
in the last half-hour, greatly reduced some, 
and altogether suppressed others, of the 
most important of the charges which I 
had intended to prefer—ay, and to prove— 
against the noble Lord. I crave your per- 
mission to say, that I am far from aban- 
doning them. I have to take it into my 
consideration what course to pursue; and [ 
will endeavour to shape my future conduct 
with respect to these charges in confor- 
mity with that course. The charges them- 
selves are not withdrawn. The language 
in which I have expressed them, I would 
wish to modify; so far as to meet your 
wishes, Sir, and those of the House. But 
the charges themselves are not withdrawn, 
nor modified. And here I deliberately re- 
peat them, and avow my readiness to prove 
them; prepared, if I fail, to submit myself 
to the heavy censure and chastisement of 
this honourable House. 

I should insult hon. Members were I to 
remind them of their duties in this re- 
gard. I will not tell them, that if, under 
my deliberate sense of duty as a Member 
of the House, such has been the course, 
which I have held myself under an obliga- 
tion to take—that, on their side, they can- 
not fly from the punctual fulfilment of that 
graver duty which—mine being discharg- 
ed—now devolves upon them. It is not 
for me to admonish them;—and I gladly 
forbear. ButI feel that 1 have something 
to entreat at their hands. And it is, that 
they will forget the insignificance and 
faults of the individual who stands. before 
them in the place of the accuser—that 
questions of personality may be this day 
allowed to merge in the gravity of the 
function—and that, if that function, once 
the noblest title of a British senator, has 
in these days degenerated into hands like 
mine, they will not accuse my presump- 
tion in assuming a post unbecoming my 
years or fitness — for that would be an 
injustice—but rather that they will gener- 
ously lay the blame upon their own remiss- 
ness, 

Mr. SHEIL: Dungarvon is so near to 
Youghal, that in virtue of my Parlia- 
mentary vicinage to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and in 
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right of the geographical affinity that sub- 
sists between us, I think myself entitled, 
if not to complain, at all events to express 
my surprise, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who, at the hustings of the 
borough (by which a very peculiar predi- 
lection has been displayed), was more ut- 
terly Irish than the most utter Irishman of 
us all, should have so soon dismissed from 
his solicitude the country by which he was 
so generously, perhaps fantastically adopt- 
ed; and that, not contented with giving a 
notice, to which in the annals of notification 
no parallel in prolixity and complexity can 
be found, should have assigned and made 
over the repeal of the Union to the hon. 
Member for Stafford. [Mr. Anstey: No, 
no!] I shall readily prove it. This is the 
Notice-paper of the 23rd of November. 
The names of Anstey and of Urquhart 
stand in happy and Arcadian juxtaposi- 
tion. Mr. Urquhart’s Notice, No. 10, runs 
thus :— 

“Mr. Urquhart—Address, praying Her Ma- 
jesty to exercise Her Majesty’s undoubted prero- 
gative of summoning, within Her Majesty’s realm 
of Ireland, the Peers spiritual and temporal of that 
realm, and the knights, citizens, and burgesses 
thereof, in order that Her Majesty may take coun- 
sel with the same in regard to the great and mani- 
fold derangements and sufferings of that kingdom. 
[Monday, Dec, 6.” | 


In immediate succession come Mr. Anstey 


and his portentous notice. I could not 
help exclaiming, when I perused the Par- 
liamentary paper—‘‘ How is this? How 
has this strange swop been made of the 
world for College-green ? How has it come 
to pass that the Member for Youghal has 
abandoned his moorings in a little ereek, 
and launched sinto the shoreless ocean 
of foreign policy; while the Member for 
Stafford, who has circumnavigated the 
world, steers into the narrow Irish Chan- 
nel, where, for a ship so gallant, there 
is scarcely sea-room?’’ I found it diffi- 
cult at first to solve this enigma; but 
when I had observed that the Urqu- 
hart Motien had been relinquished, and 
that the Avstey Motion was preserved— 
when I discovered that Ireland had been 
given up, and that the universe had been 
retained—I concluded that the Urquhart 
notice for repeal was but a feint; that 
an ingenious arrangement had been made 
by the hon. Gentleman; and that it had 
been agreed that the Member for Youg- 
hal should draw out the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and that, 
after the noble Lord had been deprived of 
all opportunity of reply, the Member for 
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' Stafford should suddenly rise from his am. 
bush, and with a courageous impunity 
should precipitate himself upon him, Ap 
allowance ought to be made, perhaps, for g 
contrivance not consistent with the spirit 
of fair play that distinguishes this House, 
on the part of two Gentlemen who haye 
just entered it; but this expedient is not 
perfectly legitimate, and, as it is obvious 
that this Motion originates with the Mem. 
ber for Stafford—as the eloquence of the 
one is evidently the result of the inspira- 
tion of the other—as the Member for Staf. 
ford has for a series of years devoted himself 
exclusively to the denunciation of the noble 
Lord—as he has traversed the whole coun- 
try, and employed lecturers through all 
England for the purpose of holding up the 
noble Lord to the execration of his coun- 
try—as, in one word, the noble Lord is to 
be put upon his defence—it is but just and 
reasonable that the prosecutor should state 
his case, and that the noble Lord should 
be enabled to reply to the imputations 
which it is the purpose of the Member 
for Stafford to prefer against him. I 
had, I acknowledge, come down to this 
House with the intention of referring to 
those great transactions in which my noble 
Friend has been so conspicuously engaged, 
which stand in such prominence in the an- 
nals of our times, and on which the historian, 
neglecting all trifling details, will hereafter 
ground his unimpassioned adjudication. I 
had intended to prove that my noble Friend 
had always performed the part which it be- 
comes an English Minister to enact—that 
with great abilities he combined a thorough 
knowledge of the political and commercial 
interests of his country, and those moral 
attributes which characterise the great na- 
tion whose cause is intrusted to him—that 
he had always been highminded, straight- 
forward, direct, and true—that the honour 
of England had remained unsullied in his 
care—that he had been the champion of 
humanity, the promoter of civilisation, and 
the abettor of constitutional and of well- 
ordered freedom in every country of the 
world. I could have proved this—all this. 
I should not have said this in the language 
of unqualified and undiscriminating pane- 
gyric, because I think that fulsome adu- 
lation is only less odious than the rabid 
and envenomed vituperation, in the indul- 
gence of which the foulness of the tongue 
does but denote the distemper of the un- 
derstanding, or the vitiation of the heart. 
But, since I heard the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, I have changed 
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my purpose. When I heard him, in his 
desultory and vague harangue, give ut- 
terance to the gross contumelies which 
he has so profusely poured out; when 
I saw him discharging that vile vitu- 
peration, against which the instinct of 
his audience revolted; when I heard him 
charge my noble Friend with deliberate 
falsehood; when I heard him say that the 
noble Lord made promises which he never 
meant to fulfil—that he had again and 
again been guilty of meditated untruth— 
that he had acted basely, perfidiously, and 
ignominiously; when I heard him say that 
the noble Lord had procured Mr. Back- 
house to countersign a lie—for he employ- 
ed the odious monosyllable in all its detes- 
tability; when I heard him say that Mr. 
Backhouse had pined to death under the 
sense of all the guilt and of all the shame 
which had been inflicted upon him by the 
noble Lord—he expressed a desire that he 
could summon from the grave the honoura- 
ble man on whom he sought to fix the mer- 
cenary falsehood; and ‘t is well for him that 
le is not endowed with any necromantic 
power, for the spectre which he would evoke 
would utter a confutation of his calum- 
nies—when, I say, I heard him say these 
monstrous things; when I heard him again 
and again violate all the decencies of the 
House of Commons, until you, Sir—not in 
order to protect the noble Lord, by whom 
these preposterous accusations should be 
despised, but in order to save the House 
of Commons from the maculation which he 
was casting upon its dignity—were com- 
pelled to interpose, and to stop the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in his career of 
vilification; —I felt that the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
call for any animadversion, and that my 
noble Friend ought to listen to it with an 
apathy with which commiseration ought 
not to be unmixed. I have, therefore, 
abandoned my original purpose. I will 
not take any notice of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman beyond that 
which I have already taken. The House 
is impatient, or, if not impatient, at all 
events it is curious, to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford. He is not only the client 
but the only witness of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The rest are dead. 
I was struck during the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman by the remarkable 
fact, that every one was in his grave to 
whose authority he could refer, excepting 
always the distinguished survivor, the Mem- 
ber for Stafford. Mr. Backhouse, whose 
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memory he took such pains to blacken, 
Sir Herbert Taylor, Lord Durham, Lord 
Holland, William IV., are for ever silent. 
But one great witness remains—the Mem- 
ber for Stafford. It is right, therefore, 
that his evidence should be at once pro- 
duced. Let him get up; let him state the 
facts on which the Member for Youghal 
relies, and give in his solitary attestation. 
If he shall distinctly and unequivocally 
specify facts which are intelligible to the 
House of Commons, and challenge the 
noble Lord to encounter him in a field in 
which the lists shall be so closely cireum- 
scribed that the noble Lord can seize his 
antagonist and grapple with him in stern 
and conclusive conflict—if he shall do this, 
then the House will listen to him with in- 
terest and attention. But if the hon. Gen- 
tleman shall indulge in vague and indefinite 
invective —if, instead of condensing, he 
shall disperse his antipathies through a 
mass of multifarious matter—if he shall, 
with a sinuous lubricity, endeavour to glide 
away through slimy generalities from the 
grasp of the noble Lord—then the House 
will come to a conclusion in reference to 
the motives of the hon. Gentleman very 
different indeed from that to which his 
associate the Member for Youghal de- 
sires that the House of Commons should 
arrive. 

Mr. URQUHART: Sir, I will not 
pursue the right hon. Gentleman in his 
general and personal observations, which 
have very little to do with the case before 
the House. On that case, I shall make 
but few observations, because until some- 
thing like a reply is given to the elaborate 
and extraordinary statement of the hon. 
and learned Member for Youghal, I do 
not conceive that the debate will have ar- 
rived at that point when it is necessary to 
furnish fresh evidence. As regards myself 
I conceive that the voluminous productions 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sheil) has satirised—and my long etiorts 
to bring before the attention of this 
country the conclusions which I have 
formed regarding the conduct of its public 
affairs by the noble Lord (Lord Palmers- 
ton), discharge me from the necessity of 
re-stating anew in this House, or of re-as- 
serting in this place the proofs upon which 
these imputations rest. If what we assert 
is true, events will come to open your ears, 
and to soften your hearts. If we are 
wrong, nothing can be easier than to show 
that we are so. I take my stand against 
the present opinion of this House upon 
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these results. They will determine whe- 
ther I am an enthusiast, or this nation 
labouring for a time under a delu- 
sion. Such delusions have occurred 
before. When I refer to the words of 
wisdom of those men, who, living in times 
of danger and of doubt, have left their 
words a memento to future generations—if 
they have not been a warning to their 
own—I find that they consist in inculeating 
watchfulness and care. ‘‘It is not arms nor 
wealth, it is not ships nor batteries, it is not 
the markets which you command, nor the 
exchanges in which you flourish, but pre- 
caution, which is the strength of a State.” 
But returning within the limits which 
for the present I have prescribed to my 
thought and my expressions, I will state 
something personal to the House, which, I 
trust will be received with its kind indul- 
gence. Sir, I declare to you and in the 
presence of this Assembly, that I most 
dirmly believe the accusations which have 
been made against the noble Lord. I de- 
clare in the presence of this Assembly, 
that in consequence of that belief I have 
for more than twelve years laboured by 
night and by day to bring this truth to 
light. You may treat the charge as 


groundless; but while the hearts of men 
are still of flesh, they will not revile one 
who, even if mistakenly, has pursued a 
great public end, with singleness of pur- 


pose and sacrifice of himself. I have sacri- 
ficed every object of worldly ambition. I 
have sacrificed health, prospects, fortune. 
I now further expose myself to a higher 
and a mightier sacrifice—that of your dis- 
dain. Sir, it is not to-day that this con- 
viction has been formed—it is not in your 
august presence that for the first time it 
has been expressed. When first the 
horrible thought crossed my mind, and 
took root in my breast, it was to my So- 
vereign that I appealed, and to whom I 
confided my misgivings. Of this the 
noble Lord is well aware. It was after 
this, that I filled a public office; but 
that office did not entail upon me the 
resignation of my integrity. The noble 
Lord is there to bear testimony to the 
fact, for I declare it, and he cannot deny 
it, that when I was excluded from the 
public service, I had no personal differ- 
ence with himself. He is in possession 
of a letter of mine in which I in grateful 
terms thanked him for my recall as an 
act of favour. And why did I take 
that course—why did I not, as Lord Stan- 
ley at that time suggested, demand a 
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Committee of this House to inquire into 
the transactions between the noble Lord ' 
and myself? Because at that time, | 
was under the impression that the noble 
Lord had sought by sacrifice of me to haye 
his hands more free to act for a great na- 
tional object. I was under the conviction 
that the noble Lord might have legitimate 
grounds for setting me aside as one too 
forward in the assertion of British rights 
against Muscovite ambition, and thus rea. 
lise the practical ends which I songht, 
while taking away from his own character 
any appearance of extravagance or excess, 
It was upon that ground, and for that 
reason, that instead of seeking reparation 
for the wrong that had been done me, I 
addressed the noble Lord in the strain 
which I have just now characterized, | 
bring these two points together for the 
purpose of showing that while during 
seventeen years I have stood opposed to 
the noble Lord, attempting to rescue— 
contemptuously as you may treat the asser- 
tion—England from his hands; still the 
noble Lord cannot charge me with any 
personal purpose, or personal animosity. 
Before I accepted public service, before I 
wore a uniform, or a livery on my back, 
had I struggled with the noble Lord—sus- 
pected him—denounced him. This sus- 
picion was filched from me for a time. 
When I was extruded, I made no com- 
plaint; but when afterwards I saw. the 
whole series of measures which had been 
adopted avowedly to restore the position 
of England, sacrificed—then did I revert 
to my original suspicions, and denounced 
the noble Lord for what I now unmis- 
takably knew him to be. But my own 
internal convictions would not alone have 
sufficed to justify such a course. The 
case required to be susceptible of proof; 
and such there is available and abundant, 
that the noble Lord had been serving from 
first to last an extrinsic Power—the bitter- 
est foe to England, and of the human 
race. These conclusions were first addres- 
sed to the Foreign Office. I addressed 
them not to the noble Lord, for this rea- 
son, that the noble Lord in his place— 
there where he now sits—had charged 
me with falsehood—me not then here to 
answer; and he, knowing that that charge 
was false, there uttered it. He did in- 
deed say ‘“‘No, no!” when on a sub- 
sequent occasion Sir 8. Canning referred 
to his having used such language; but I 
heard the words myself, and have record- 
ed them in the letter to which I allude, 
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addressed to the Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Backhouse. I stated why I 
could no longer address myself to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
from the falsehoods of which he had been 
guilty, and the treasonable purpose in 
furtherance of which he had uttered them. 
This letter was not left without reply; it 
was replied to by Mr. Backhouse, who 
is now no more. So much in reference 
to my part and motives in a charge 
which, however sneeringly it may be 
treated by the geographical, though not, I 
aw sorry to say, moral neighbour of the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal, is, 
I venture to affirm, an historie event. 
Whatever may be the opinion this House 
now entertains, whatever the vote it may 
give, I defy this House’s opinion, or this 
House’s vote, to restore to the position 
in which he stood this morning, the noble 
lord. That charge has been impending 
over the head of the noble Lord for 
years; it has been whispered in foreign 
Courts; it has been alleged by various in- 
dividuals in the diplomatic service, on their 
own grounds; it has been at various times 
insinuated. in this House, the noble Lord 
taking care on all such occasions to ab- 
sent himself, or to abstain from reply— 
now, by a series of persevering and coura- 
geous efforts has at last been distinetly 
made. He has been charged with no ac- 
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cidental failing, no fleeting passion, no 
error, ignorance, or mistake; but with a 
whole clear and connected system of 
guilt. It is utterly impossible that such 
an event shall not weigh upon the mind 
of England and of Europe. Now is un- 
derstood what we mean. Upon each 
former oceasion of inquiry into his acts 





some special reason was assigned, and he 
triumphed, because one occasion never 
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Friend the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
D. Stuart), now sitting behind the noble 
Lord, said, that he had ‘ exhibited Eng- 
land in the character of a bully and a 
coward.” [Cries of “ Order!”’] On the 
17th Mareh, 1837, the Member for Mary- 
lebone uttered in a House less squeamish 
than that House which I now address, 
these words—‘‘ He” (the noble Lord op- 
posite) ‘‘has exhibited England as a 
bully and a coward, cruel and tyrannical 
to the weak, mean and abject before 
the strong.” But since the year 1837 
a new light must have broken in upon 
the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone, for now the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department shows 
himself as cruel and tyrannical to the 
most powerful, as he hitherto had been 
to the most weak. Up to that date 
(1837) he had not reached the point where 
he could openly dare that which was the 
end of all his toils, as it was the end of 
Russia’s purpose. Our great neighbour has 
been added to the list of States insulted 
and trampled upon. The general character 
of truckling to the powerful and overreach- 
ing of the weak disappears, and gives place 
to some other and of course truer solution 
of the mystery. It is not character, it is 
calculation. To exasperate France and 
England against each other is the result, 
as it has been the aim of all our nego- 
tiations. It formed the subject of the 
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| first discussion I ever had with the noble 


Lord, and that was in 1831; it is the 


| result which he has successively achieved 


in 1840 and 1847; it is that upon which 
the designs of Russia are based, and by 
which they shall ultimately triumph; and 
to this consummation the labours of the 
noble Lord have been undeviatingly di- 
rected, and saccessively employed. Now, 


could suffice to get to the bottom of the|/I am prepared to prove, and I stake 
matter; but now for the first time, have}my character upon it, and the House 
the different parts been brought toge-| will be justified in applying any censure 
ther, and is the idea presented of a} to me if I fail, that in one negotiation 


connected purpose in apparent contradic- | 
tions, assumed failures, and pretended 
suecesses. Now is placed in juxtaposi- | 
tin the language used by the noble | 
Lord at the beginning of his career, and 
the results revealed at the end, and 
therefore is the mind brought to see that 
throughout the whole of the noble Lord’s 
proceedings, that in whatever the noble 
Lord has done, or left undone, one re- 
sult has been invariable, and that is the 
augmentation of the power and influence 
ofthe Czar. Some years ago my noble 





which has been referred to to night, viz., 
that of the Treaty of Turkey, there have 
been changes made in its stipulations with 
the view and with the effect of serving 
the interests of Russia in Turkey. Sir, 
I am possessed of documents so nume- 
rous and minute, and of testimony so 
consecutive, that no body of men sitting 
down with the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts can arrive at any other conclu- 
sion, save that of intentional falsification 
to serve the interests of a foreign Power. 
I will not dwell further upon this, or refer 
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to any other matter: it is needless for me, 
I trust, now on an appeal for inquiry, to 
do more than in my place here as a re- 
presentative of the people of England, 
to charge a great crime for which or- 
dinary tribunals do not suffice, and to 
state that I am ready to bring the alle- 
gation to proof, and to supply the proof 
which will lead to conviction. Sir, I 
speak to you not in your political, but 
in your judicial character, as the chief of 
the Grand Inquest of the Nation. I 
do not bring forward any political dog- 
mas or opinions; I bring forward a mat- 
ter of fact which I allege to be a matter 
of crime. It is the wise intention of 
the English law to furnish facilities for 
the attainment of justice; first by aiding 
the accuser, and at a subsequent period 
of the proceedings by shielding the ac- 
cused. In the first instance, it is enough 


that the prosecutor should accept the lia- 
bilities connected with preferring a charge 
—the grand jury receives that charge in 
secresy, and with closed doors, in order 
that no difficulties arising from station or 
prejudice should interpose between guilt 
and its punishment. It is in the after stage 


of the proceedings the judge intervenes, as 
the counsel of the accused. A primd facie 
case, an ex parte statement, is all that 
is requisite, even in the most trifling 
matter, for proceedings to be instituted. 
Is it not clear that when from the place 
where I now stand, a charge such as 
that which I make, is made against a 
Minister of the Crown, it is the part and 
duty of the body which represents a free 
nation to take care that it be investigated, 
and judicially decided upon. I wish to 
God, that that charge were false—I wish 
to God, that the result of this investiga- 
tion should prove me—it would not prove 
me to be a maligner, for I have had 
no double intention, but—a visionary. I 
wish to God, that I had not to bear the 
burning sense of shame in my breast for 
my country’s acts, and load of fear on my 
mind for her fate. There is here either 
danger or calumny. If it be calumny, 
let it be put down—if it be danger, let it 
be averted. If this is not a case for in- 
vestigation into the conduct of a high func- 
tionary, such case can never arise. But 
beside these public and legitimate obliga- 
tions to control a servant of the Crown, 
there is another resulting from your hay- 
ing taken out of the hands of the Sovereign 
the appointment of Her own Ministry. 
When you raise a Ministry to office, the 
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Foreign Office falls to an individual who 
has not been selected by peculiar qualifies. 
tions, and who does not depend for the 
support of this-House upon the peculiar 
merits which he has displayed, or the sue. 
cess which he has attained in his own de. 
partment; he depends entirely upon the 
aggregate of opinion which favours the 
party to which he belongs, or to which 
he professes to adhere. On those double 
grounds of the usurpation—I will not, 
perhaps, use that term, but on the inter. 
ference—by the accidental majorities of 
this House, with the appointment of 
the high Officers of State, withdrawing 
the department of the Foreign A ffairs from 
the direct control of the Monarch, as well 
as by your functions of inquisitors into the 
conduct of Ministers, I appeal to you not 
to deny inquiry. If there be any man in this 
House who is confident that the noble Lord 
is guiltless, to him I appeal to afford the 
noble Lord the means of vindicating his 
honour. If there be any man in this 
House interested in the character of the 
Whig party, to him I appeal in favour of 
the dignity and fame of that great Liberal 
section of this mighty empire. If there be 
amongst you a friend to the alliance with 
France, to him I appeal—for what we allege 
is that there has been a fraud perpetrated 
upon France. If there be any man, an 
honest admirer of Russia, that is, an ad- 
vocate of her alliance, because he holds 
her to be just and upright—surely to that 
man I may appeal, to favour and ad- 
vance this inquiry, for the allegation is 
no less than that a fraud the most detes- 
table that a nation can practise upon an- 
other, has been practised by Russia on 
England. To those who desire reduction 
of expenditure, I confidently appeal to 
favour this inquiry. The apostle of free 
trade himself, the other evening, admit- 
ted that the assigned occasion for the 
increase of the naval and military ex- 
penditure from 11,000,000/. in 1835 to 
17,000,0002. in 1848, were entirely owing 
to the acts of the noble Lord. If there be 
any one who really wishes to put down the 
slave trade, to him I appeal, for it is 
charged that the slave trade has been 
made use of by the noble Lord to disturb 
the peace of the world. My last appeal 
will be to those magnificent philosophers 
who by commercial ties are to put an end 
to war. To them, I say, grant a Commit- 
tee, and I will prove that the noble Lord 
has frustrated the opportunity of beneficial 
commercial negotiation with the principal 
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States of the world, and that at the noble 
Lord’s door lies the obstacles to the free 
commercial intercourse of this country, just 
as much as at his door lie the incidents and 
animosities which have furnished the pre- 
text for increase of our naval and military 
establishments. The Motion, I am re- 
minded, is not for a Committee of Inquiry, 
but only for papers; and consequently it is 
to that preliminary step, and not to the 
graver one of a Committee, that my en- 
treaties must apply. I will conclude with 
this remark, that I have examined with 
the utmost care every transaction in which 
England has been engaged since the acces- 
sion to office of the noble Lord, and that I 
speak as I do at this present moment in 
consequence of the labour that I have 
given to this inquiry. The conclusions 
to which I have arrived in each of these 
eases is the same. I was present at a 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies in 
1840, when a charge of corruption was 
brought against a Minister of the Crown. 
It was alleged against M. Thiers, that he 
had used the telegraph for private specu- 
lation. The outcry against that accuser 
was great; it was greater than that which 
assailed me some time ago. Amongst the 
general clamour, a shrill voice was heard 
demanding silence. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ exclaim- 
ed M. Thiers, ‘‘ your honour is concerned, 
forl am one of your body. This accusa- 
tion imposes upon you two duties; the first 
silence, the second attention.’’ That charge 
was discussed, disproved, and disposed of 
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shall certainly not express myself. I 
must, however, be permitted to repel in 
terms the most comprehensive — in lan- 
guage the most positive and complete 
— the charges of every kind and de- 
scription which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman and the Member for Stafford have 
brought and asserted against me this day. 
Sir, if it were not out of respect for this 
House, and on account of what I feel to be 
due by a public man to the country—if the 
question were merely a question between 
myself and these two Members of Parlia- 
ment—then, Sir, I doubt whether I should 
condescend to notice them—I doubt, I 
say, whether I should condescend even 
to contradict and to disprove those asser- 
tions. But, Sir, not only do I repel with 
the indignation and scorn, with the disdain 
and contempt, which are the only appro- 
priate sentiments which a man in my po- 
sition can express for charges so false 
and unfounded as those which have been 
this day adduced against me; but I de- 
clare to this House that if it be their 
pleasure to institute an inquiry into the 
whole of my public conduct, from the 
first day when I entered the public ser- 
vice down to the moment in which I am 
now speaking—that there is not a docu- 
ment, not a public or official document 
in the records of the Foreign Office — 
there is not a private letter or a confiden- 
tial communication in my own possession 
—which I will not with readiness and with 
pride submit to the examination of such 
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in half an hour; it had reference to the | a Committee—of a Committee to inquire 


acts of a week. The charge which here I | into my political improprieties, if it be so 
stand to support, is a charge involving | decided, formed exclusively of my political 


eighteen years of malversation—a charge 
which has been supported to-night by the 
assertion of falsification and suppression of 
documents, which therefore cannot be met 
by any general reasoning. An investiga- 
tion by a Committee of this House is there- 
fore imperative for the honour of the Min- 
ister—for the honour of the House—for 
the safety as well as honour of the country 
and the Crown. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
trust that in what [ may have to say, 
I shall exercise so much control over 
my temper that I shall not forget the 


respect which I owe to this House; and | 


I shall avoid the use of language which I 
think is only disgraceful to those who 
employ it—language at variance with the 
tules of this House, with the courtesies of 
society, and with the practice of gentle- 
men, In such language, Sir, I at least 








opponents. Sir, having said thus much 
on the general matter of the accusation, 
I find it difficult indeed, from the con- 
fused and multiform catalogue of subjects 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 


‘has adverted, to compress my answer 


within the limits to which, for the pre- 
sent at least, the rules and Standing 
Orders of the House will confine me. 
Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has delivered a speech in which he has 
made such a jumble of misrepresented 
facts—of perverted statements—of asser- 
tions of things which never took place at 
all, and for which there is not the slight- 
est foundation, that his oration resembles 
rather the confused and distorted images 
presented by a kaleidescope out of order, 
than anything else which could be pre- 
sented to the vision of a human being. 
Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
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gravely quoted those who are no more; 
and I feel it due to the character of a 
man for whom I felt the greatest private 
esteem and friendship, I mean the late 
Mr. Backhouse, to confute the calumny 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has flung upon his memory. That any 
man who ever knew that gentleman by 
name and reputation, which I believe 
everybody did, should accuse him of tel- 
ling a deliberate falsehood, is that which 
I never expected to hear stated before a 
company of Gentlemen such as that now 
assembled around me. If there ever was 
a man of honour, of truth—if there ever 
was a man of upright sincerity and plain- 
ness of heart—that man was Mr. Back- 
house. He was a man as independent in 
mind and character as he was honest and 
upright in disposition, and as incapable 
of perverting or concealing the truth out 
of regard to any man whatever, as he 
was incapable of spontaneously asserting 
that which he did not believe to be most 
strictly true. Now, Sir, I shall not fol- 


low the hon. and learned Gentleman with 
regard to those events which he touched 
upon, but which took place before I was 


born, because whatever may be their 
bearing upon the complicated transactions 
now under consideration, I do not know 
that my conduct can be impeached with 
respect to them. I say nothing, there- 
fore, about Lord George Gordon’s riots. 
Neither, Sir, do I think that I am called 
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upon to defend those transactions which 
occurred previous to my official birth. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has, however, | 
dwelt upon events which happened in the | 
years 1828 and 1829, at a time when I | 
did not hold the office which I now have) 
the honour to fill. Sir, it appears to me 

that the hon. and learned Gentleman has 

one fixed notion, and one fixed series of 

charges founded thereon. He seems to 

imagine, in the first place, that it has been , 
my lot, by some magical power—he has not | 
stated whence I acquired it, or how I ox. 
ercised it—to have been able, since 1830, 

to sway the minds and to govern the con- | 
duct of all mankind—in short, to direct | 
and control all the affairs of the world— 
and, moreover, he seems to fancy that the 
purpose for which I exercised this Aladdin’s 
lamp sort of faculty, has been the abase- 
ment of this kingdom, and the extension of 
the powers of Russia. England, in short, 
says the hon. and learned Gentleman, is 
now a province of Russia; her influence is 
paramount in our country—and, through 
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our country, in the world. Now, the first 
event on which the hon. and learned Gep. 
tleman founds his charge is a civil expres. 
sion in the despatch of the Ambassador 
from Russia, written in 1829, with regard 
to a speech which I made—I forget ‘whe. 
ther on the affairs of Portugal or those of 
Greece—and the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man urged that whereas in 1829 a Russian 
Ambassador, writing to the Russian Go. 
vernment, said that I had made a good 
speech—that, therefore, it was conclusive 
evidence that I must be a traitor to this 
country, and in league with Russia. Now, 
on that ground—the ground of having 
made a good speech—no man will ever 
charge the hon. and learned Gentleman 
with being a traitor, On that ground at 
least he will never be accused of being 
wanting in loyalty to his Sovereign. Well, 
Sir, I had the misfortune to make this 
speech, which drew down upon me the 
secret good word of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor. I am next accused of having ap. 
proved of the conditions of the Treaty of 
Adrianople—conditions which, in his opin- 
ion, were injurious to the interests of 
Turkey. [Mr. C. Anstey: I spoke of the 
declaration of war.] Just so. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman not having got up 
his part correctly, has now discovered the 
real fact of the case; but I can assure 
him that I took his words down, and I 
corrected him by saying that the opinions 
which I expressed related to the declara- 
tion of war, not to the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople. And I justify these opinions. I say 
that Russia had just cause of war. I say 
that Turkey had violated her treaties with 
Russia—had committed acts inconsistent 
with her engagements; and I thought then, 
and | think now, that Russia had just 
cause of war against Turkey. That Power 
was influenced by unfortunate and evil ad- 
visers. There had been a question between 
England, France, and Russia, on the one 
hand—wishing, as they did, to establish 
the independence of Greece—and Turkey, 
who wished to prevent it, upon the other; 
the Austrian and Prussian Governments 
rather siding with the Porte upon the oc- 
casion. Well, as I said before, the advice 
of evil counsellors prevailed, and Turkey 
was induced to commit acts of aggression 
againt Russia. But I never-said that I 
approved of the conditions of the Treaty of 
Adrianople. That treaty was concluded 
when I was out of office, and it was not 
for me to do otherwise than express an 
individual opinion upon the subject. That 
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opinion was then, and is now, that the 
conditions were hard, and not fair as be- 
tween the two parties. But they were 
imposed by a conqueror in a war in which 
Turkey was worsted; and, I believe, that 
the acceptance of these conditions was not 
altogether at variance with the advice 
which from every hand Turkey received 
—from quarters, indeed, known as well- 
wishers to her power. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the Earl of 
Aberdeen protested against the Treaty of 
Adrianople; and undoubtedly there was a 
despatch from the Earl of Aberdeen, stat- 
ing why the British Government disap- 
proved of that treaty; but when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman says that the Go- 
vernment of the day declared that they 
did not acknowledge that treaty as part of 
the law of Europe, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman states that which is not borne 
out by historical facts. They protested 
against it. But does that amount to de- 
nying that the treaty is valid, and that the 
rights conveyed by it are rights which the 
contracting parties are justified in enfore- 
ing and maintaining? I try to follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman a little chro- 
nologically, though no such order was ob- 
served by him. He went on then to say, that 
it was an act of a Government of which I 
was an organ, which subjected Persia to 
the influence of Russia. But that ascend- 
ancy dated from the Peace of 1828, from 
the conclusion of the war with Russia, into 
which Persia rushed against the advice of 
the British Government. It was that war 
and the (for Persia) unsuccessful result of 
that war, which led to the treaty by which 
alarge portion of Persia was surrendered 
to Russia, and, as a natural consequence, 
a predominance of Russian influence in the 
councils of the Shah arose; to that species 
of ascendancy founded upon fear, which 
must be often the motive principle in the 
government of States such as Persia, and 
the influence which they must most readily 
obey. Then, Sir, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, passing from the Treaty of 
Adrianople, which took place before I 
came into office, adverted to the encroach- 
ments made by Mehemet Ali, and argued 
that the English Government ought to 
have assisted the Sultan in resisting that 
aggression. Now, that question was ma- 
turely considered by the British Govern- 
ment of the time— 

The clock here pointing to Six, 

Mr. SPEAKER, interrupting the noble 
Lord, said, ‘* This debate stands as an 
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Order of the Day for To-morrow, and the 
House is now adjourned.” 
House adjourned accordingly. 
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NHOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 24, 1848, 


Minutes.) Pustic BiLts.—2* Incumbered Estates (Ire- 
land). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Parish of St. Marylebone, 
for the Imposition of the Severest Penalties on all those 
Roman Catholie Priests who shall Denounce Persons from 
the Altar.—From Glasgow, and several other Places, 
against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome Bill.— 
From Attleborough, and several other Places, against the 
Removal of Jewish Disabilitie.—From Brechin and 
Perth, for facilitating the Attainment of Sites for Churches 
(Scotland). 


THE “UNITED IRISHMAN.” 

Lord STANLEY: My Lords, with 
the permission of the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack, whose notice of Motion stands 
before mine upon the paper, I now rise 
for the purpose of calling your attention 
to the publication of a paper in Ireland, of 
which I gave notice a few evenings ago. 
In doing so, I shall trouble your Lord- 
ships with very few observations of my 
own, because the whole of my case de- 
pends on the extracts from the paper it- 
self, and on the result of the questions 
which I shall have to put to Her Majesty’s 
Government in connexion with them. It 
is only necessary to remind your Lordships, 
that in consequence of differences of opin- 
ion—not, indeed, as to the end aimed at, 
or the objects to be gained, but as to the 
mode of carrying them out—among the 
members composing the Repeal Associa- 
tions, that body has been split into two 
sections, agreeing in their ultimate object, 
but entirely opposed as to the manner of 
effecting it. Of these two sections, the 
more prudent and cautious, acting on the 
principles of the policy which were pursued 
by Mr. 0’Connell in his lifetime, and by 
his immediate followers since have adher- 
ed to the original body which meets in the 
miscalled Conciliation Hall. The more 
violent, anxious to take steps for the spee- 
dier attainment of their aims, have esta- 
blished a body which they term ‘ The 
Irish Confederation.”’ In the Irish Con- 
federation, again, there has been some col- 
lision of opinion, of various degrees of in- 
caution and imprudence, with respect to 
the proper course to be pursued by them 
for the attainment of their views. Shortly 
after an early meeting of the Confedera- 
tion, two letters were published, one from 
Mr. Mitchell, and the other from Mr, 
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Reilly, which appeared, even to this body, 
to be of such a dangerous and seditious 
tendency, that they were the subject of 
discussion; and, in order to show the spirit 
by which the Confederation was animated, 
I may add that a division took place, and 
by a majority of 317 to 188 this publica- 
tion of the letters was condemned as being 
imprudent and incautious. Mr. Mitchell 
in consequence withdrew from the Confe- 
deration, and established a paper on his 
own account, which appeared for the first 
time on the Ist of this month, under 
the title of the United Irishman, to 
which I now call attention. Before I 
quote any of the articles which it contains, 
permit me at the outset to show your 
Lordships the language of the mode- 
rate party of the Irish Confederation, re- 
ported in the same paper, and which is 
stated to have been delivered by the same 
gentleman who condemned the publication 
of the letters I have before referred to as 
being imprudent. I shall read to your 


Lordships a portion of the speech made by 
Mr. Meagher in objecting to the course 
suggested by Mr. Mitchell, wherein he 
holds this language :— 


“Ts an insurrection probable? If probable, is 
it practicable ? Prove to me that it is, and I, for 
one, will vote for it this very night. (‘Tremendous 
cheers.) You know well, my friends, that I am 
not one of those tame moralists who say that lib- 
erty is not worth a drop of blood. (Hear, hear.) 
Men who subscribe to such a maxim are fit for 
out-door relief, and for nothing better. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Against this miserable maxim, from 
every spot where heroism has had its sacrifice or 
its triumph, a voice breaks in upon the cringing 
crowds that cheer this wretched maxim, erying 
out—* Away with it, away with it.’ (Tremendous 
cheers.) Would to God, Sir, that we could take 
every barrack in the island this night, and with 
our blood purchase the independence of the coun- 
try! (Renewed and rapturous cheering.) It is 
not, then, a pedantie reverence for common law 
—it is not a senseless devotion to a diadem and 
sceptre—it is not a whining solicitude for the pre- 
servation of the species (laughter)—that dictates 
the vote I give this night in favour of a constitu- 
tional movement. I support this constitutional 
policy, not from choice, but from necessity. My 
strongest feelings are in favour of the policy ad- 
vised by Mr. Mitchell. (Hear.) I wish to God 
that I could defend that policy. It is a policy 
which calls forth the noblest passions; it kindles 
genius, generosity, heroism; it is far removed from 
the tricks and crimes of politics. For the young, 
the gallant, and the good, it has the most power- 
ful attractions. (Cheers.) ” 

Now, my Lords, in the last sentence of the 
speaker there is just so much truth as 
renders it necessary for me, in my judg- 
ment, to call your attention to it. It is 
true, these tales of oppression and tyranny 
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are without ceasing inculcated in the minds 
of the people, and that the national regent. 
ment is stimulated by statements wholl 
unfounded or misrepresented and highly 
exaggerated. It is the young and highly 
spirited, whose reason is not matured jp 
proportion to the heat of their blood or the 
fervour of their patriotism, who are the 
most likely to be misled by the attraction 
of this vehement and high-flown oratory— 
it is they who are the most likely to be led 
away, by their inexperience and by their 
sympathy with the very qualities which 
are not only blameless but laudable, till 
they become in the first instance the 
dupes, and eventually the victims, of those 
who are more crafty, more cautious, and 
more wicked than themselves. I say, then, 
it is time for your Lordships—and I say it 
is our duty to the State—to interfere and 
prevent this poison being poured into their 
ears. Having called your Lordships’ at- 
tention to the tone used by the more 
moderate of the party which has been de- 
serted by Mr. Mitchell, allow me to di- 
rect it, not to a mere casual article in 
& newspaper, but to the programme of 
the newspaper, and which declares the 
avowed and intended object with which 
it is established and circulated. In the 
first page there is a discussion as to the 
mode in which the independence of Ire- 
land is to be attained; and the writer, in 
commenting upon the language in which 
Mr. O’Connell couched his recommenda- 
tions, and after stating that, during Mr. 
O’Connell’s agitations, the words ‘‘ moral,” 
‘* peaceful,’’ and ‘legal,’’ were reputed to 
mean the same thing, proceeds to say— 

“ Now, plainly, what is legal may be neither 

moral nor peaceful; and what is moral may be 
highly illegal, and the very reverse of peaceful. 
For example: the Irish Confederation’s present 
plan of action is peaceful and legal, but immoral. 
Mr. Varian’s plans are moral and also peaceful, 
but highly illegal. Our method is moral enough, 
but neither peaceful nor legal. Whosoever de- 
sires to shake off English dominion, and has 4 
bona fide suggestion to give for that end, may be 
a confederate of ours, and one of the United Irish 
of our Lodge.” 
These remarks, announcing the objects of 
the paper, were in the first number. The 
motto of the paper, taken from the writings 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone, is to the follow- 
ing effect :-— 

“ Our independence must be had at all hazards. 
If the men of property will not support us, they 
must fall. We can support ourselves by the aid 
of that numerous and respectable class of the 
community—the men of no property.” 


The first article in this paper I shall now 
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direct your attention to. I hope I shall not 
be thought desirous of interfering with the 
liberty of the press, or of interfering with 
the discretion of Government in this course. 
Jam not seeking to call the attention of 
Government to a casual article, or to bring 
these gentlemen within the scope of the 
law for a hasty or ill-considered expression. 
No, my Lords, this is a different case. 
These passages to which I refer are con- 
tained in the programme of the course to 

be pursued, and of the object intended to | 
be carried out, and of the string on which 
he intended constantly to harp, for the | 
purpose of exciting sedition and rebellion | 
among Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 

This article is in the shape of a letter, | 
which is directed as follows :— 





“To tue Rigut Hon. tux Eart or Crarenpoy, | 
ENGLISHMAN ; CALLING HIMSELF Her Magesty’s | 
Lorp LreuTENANT GENERAL AND GENERAL Go- | 
VERNOR OF IRELAND. 
“ My Lord—To you, as the official representa- | 

tive of foreign dominion in our enslaved island, I | 

mean to address a few plain words upon the aim 

and design of this new journal, the United Irish- | 
man, with which your Lordship and your Lord- | 
ship's masters and servants are to have more to 
do than may be agreeable either to you or to me. 

Those words shall be so very plain, that even if 

your Lordship vouchsafe to read them, I count 

upon your being unable—because you are a Whig | 
and a diplomatist—to understand them in their | 
simple meaning. I am going to mystify ‘the Go- 

yernment’ and the lawyers by telling the naked | 
truth, whereof they are all hereby to take notice. 

Simply, then, the United Irishman newspaper has 

been undertaken by men who see that the sway | 

of your nation here is drawing near its latter day | 

—who know that all its splendid apparatus of | 

glittering soldiers and conciliating statesmen, all | 

its obscure and obscene lower world of placemen, | 
place-beggars, place-jobbers, spies, special jurors, | 
informers, and suborners—that it is all a weak | 
imposture, an ugly nightmare lying on the breast | 
of our sick State—that it is made up of prestige, 
and maintained by ‘striking terror,’ and needs } 
but a charm of truth, a few true words spoken, | 

a few bold deeds done—and the whole hideous | 

brood will vanish like foul fiends at cock-crow. . . 
“ An exact half-century has passed away since 

the last holy war waged in this island, to sweep it 

clear of the English name and nation. And we 

differ from the illustrious conspirators of ’98, 

not in principle—no, not an iota—but, as I shall 

presently show you, materially as to the mode of 
action. ‘Theirs was a secret conspiracy—ours is 

a public one. They had not learned the charm of 

open, honest, outspoken resistance to oppression ; 

and through their secret organisation you wrought 
their ruin—we defy you, and all the informers and 

detectives that British corruption ever bred. . . . 
“For be it known to you, that in such a case 

you shall either publicly, boldly, notoriously pack 

4 jury, or else see the accused rebel walk a free 

han out of the Court of Queen’s Benech—which will 

bea victory only less than the rout of your Lord- 
ship's redeoats in the open field, And think you 
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that in case of such a victory, I will not repeat 
the blow, and again repeat it, until all the world 
shall see that England’s law does not govern this 
nation ? Se ae 

“In plain English, my Lord Earl, the deep and 
irreconcilable disaffection of this people to all 
British laws, law-givers, and law-administrators, 
shall find a voice. That holy hatred of foreign 
dominion which nerved our noble predecessors 
fifty years ago, for the dungeon, the field, or the 
gallows (though of late years it has worn a vile 
nist prius gown, and snivelled somewhat in courts 
of law and on spouting platforms), still lives, thank 
God! and glowsas fierce and hot asever. To edu- 
cate holy hatred, to make it know itself, and avow 
itself, and at last fill itself full, I hereby devote 
the columns of the United Irishman.—And I have 
the honour to be, &e. 

‘¢ Joun Mitcuet,” 


Now, my Lords, I think, that whatever 
your Lordships’ opinions may be of the 
expediency of prosecutions of this sort ge- 
nerally, you will not be of opinion that the 
language of this newspaper is of a common 


| kind, and I need not therefore apologise for 


having called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to it. This is not, as I said before, 
a mere casual article in a newspaper—it is 
the declaration of the aim and object for 


| which it is established, and of the design 
‘with which its promoters have set out; 
‘that object being to do everything possible 


to drive the people of Ireland to sedition, 
to urge them into open rebellion, and to 
promote civil war for the purpose of exter- 
minating everything English in Ireland. 
I hope, my Lords, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment will not say that this is a matter 


quite insignificant—that it is below con- 
tempt—and that we should allow it to pass 
by in silence. If such a publication had 
appeared in England, I should have been 
very much inclined to think the good sense 
and sound judgment, and loyalty of the 
people, would have revolted at the article 
at once as a seditious and coarse invective, 
whose very violence, like an over-dose of 
poison, prevented its effect, and in the 
minds of all rational beings rendered it ut- 
terly inoperative. But this language is 
addressed, not to the sober-minded and 
calm-thinking people of England, but to a 
people, hasty, excitable, enthusiastic, and 
easily stimulated, smarting under great 
and manifold distresses, and who have 
been for years excited to the utmost pitch 
to which they could go consistently with 
the safety of those who excited them, by 
the harangues of democrats and revolu- 
tionists. This paper was published at 5d.; 
but, as I am informed, when the first num- 
ber appeared, so much was it sought after, 
that on its first apperance it was eagerly 
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bought in the streets of Dublin at ls. 6d. 
and 2s. a number. With the people of 
Ireland, my Lords, this language will tell; 
and I say it is not safe for you to disre- 
gard it. These men are honest; they are 
not the kind of trading politicians who 
make their patriotism the means of barter 
for place or pension. They are not to be 
bought off by the Government of the day 
for a colonial place, or by a snug situation 
in the Customs or Excise. No; they ho- 
nestly repudiate this course; they are re- 
bels at heart, and they are rebels avowed, 
who are in earnest in what they say and 
propose todo. My Lords, this is not a fit 
subject, at all events, for contempt. My 
belief is that these men are dangerous— 
my belief is that they are traitors in intent 
already, and if occasion offers that they 
will be traitors in fact. You may prose- 
cute them—you may convict them; but 
depend upon it, my Lords, it is neither 
just t. them nor safe for yourselves to 
allow such language to be indulged in. I 
believe, because I have this strong persua- 
sion of the earnestness and honesty of these 
men, that it is my duty to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the first number of this 
paper called the United Irishman, which 
is intended to produce an excitement lead- 
ing to rebellion, for the purpose of showing 
you the language held forth and the ob- 
jects avowed by these men, to whom a 
large portion of the people of Ireland look 
up with confidence, and for the purpose of 
asking Her Majesty’s Government if this 
paper has come under their consideration, 
and if so, whether the law officers of the 
Crown in Ireland have been consulted, and 
if it is the intention of Government to take 
any notice of it ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he wished to confine himself, on the 
present occasion, to an answer to the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord. He had no hesi- 
tation in stating, that he had seen the 
newspaper to which the noble Lord had 
alluded, and he could also have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that he had reason to be- 
lieve that the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government in Ireland had had his 
attention directed to it, as indeed he knew 
of no occurrence material to the interests 
of that country to which the noble Earl’s 
attention was not directed. He (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) was perfectly pre- 
pared to say that he entirely agreed with 
the noble Lord opposite in thinking that 
the publication referred to proved that 
there was no extent of sedition, falsehood, 
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or exaggeration, to which, in the pursuit 
of notoriety, and in the exercise of their 
vocation, these young gentlemen of “no 
property’’ in Ireland were not ready to go; 
but, having said that, he certainly was not 
prepared to say that on every occasion, 
whatever might be the amount of malig. 
nity and sedition evinced in any publi. 
cation, prosecution ought to be instituted 
merely on that account, and without re. 
ference to other circumstances. Still less 
was he prepared to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought, on any occasion of this 
nature, by a direct and peremptory in. 
struction to limit and to fetter that disere. 
tion of the noble Earl at the head of the 
Irish Government, which discretion they 
all knew had been up to the present period, 
upon every occasion, and would also be, he 
had no doubt, on every future occasion, ex- 
ercised with the utmost judgment and at- 
tention to the circumstances of each ease, 
Under these circumstances, no particular 
instructions had been forwarded on this 
subject by Her Majesty’s Government, 
They knew that the noble Earl’s (the Earl 
of Clarendon’s) attention had been called to 
it; and they felt confident that he would 
act without delay as the circumstances of 
the case required; but he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) did not feel authorised to 
state that in the present circumstances of 
the case he had directed any such prose- 
eution as the noble Lord pointed at to be 
commenced. He need not tell the noble 
Lord that there were cases (he did not at 
present say whether this was one) in which 
the character, or want of character, of the 
persons engaged, deprived the efforts, how- 
ever malignant their intentions, of any 
mischievous effect, and, as the noble Lord 
had observed, made it questionable whe- 
ther the extent of the malignity evinced 
did not render it innocuous, and whether 
the amount of the intended mischief did 
not of itself create that distrust and that 
feeling which proved the best punishment 
of those who contemplated it. He did not 
say that this consideration afforded a solu- 
tion of the matter now under notice, as he 
was at present informed, but it was one 
which every wise Government would take 
into account. Leaving, however, the mat- 
ter to the consideration of the Irish Go- 
vernment and of the noble Earl at its 
head, he felt confident that the judgment 
of those on the spot, applied to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, would be of a 
character likely to prove the most consist- 
ent with the public interests. He could 
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not say any More in answer to the noble 
Lord on this subject. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR rose to 
move the Second Reading of the Incum- 
pered Estates (Ireland) Bill, and proceeded 
to state the object and provisions: of the 
measure. His Lordship was understood to 
say that, unfortunately for Ireland, the 
janded property there to a large extent 
was in a situation not only detrimental to 
those who had an inierest in land, but also 
most injurious to the community at large ; 
and, therefore, the importance of any mea- 
sure intended to remedy acknowledged evils 
in respect to this matter would be admited. 
The great evil with respect to landed pro- 
perty in Ireland was, that a very large 
portion of it was heavily incumbered by 
mortgages, charges, and other interests, so 
that the ostensible owner in some cases 
could hardly be said to have any estate in 
the land at all. He, consequently, was 
not in a condition to improve the estate, 
and find employment at the same time 
for the population. When a man was 
really and actually the owner of an estate, 
he had both the means and the motive for 
improving it; but it was impossible for a 
landlord whose income arising from his 
landed estate was intercepted by mort- 
gages and other charges to perform those 
duties which a landlord should discharge. 
This was a most injurious state of things 
for all classes; and the existing state of 
the law afforded no sufficient means for re- 
moving the difficulty. Scarcely any one 
vho had at any time turned his attention 
to subjects of this nature would fail to 
know that the interest paid for money 
invested in land could not be compared 
with the interest derived from capital en- 
gaged in other pursuits; and it was equally 
well known that from many estates in Ire- 
land no income whatever was derived — 
that was to say, the whole proceeds of the 


estate were absorbed by the incumbrances; | 


yet, if the owners of those estates were 
enabled to convert them into money, the 
balance, or residue, coming to such owners 
would often be of considerable amount, 
and would, if prudently invested, yield 
handsome incomes. Of course, no one 
vould wish to see the mortgagors lose 
their estates; on the contrary, the purpose 
of the Bill was to enable the owners of en- 
cumbered estates to dispose of them to ad- 
Vantage, and to invest the proceeds of 
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those estates in a beneficial manner. By 
changes of that kind persons of no capital 
would cease to be the nominal proprietors 
of land, and the real masters of the soil 
would then become the ostensible owners. 
Such persons would not think of purchas- 
ing land without possessing capital suffi- 
cient for its improvement; and under the 
altered condition of the relations of landed 
proprietors towards their tenants, towards 
each other, and towards the community at 
large, they would be presented with every 
temptation to improve the condition of 
their estates. Although these objects were 
of great and paramount importance, yet he 
was as fully aware as any noble Lord in 
that House could be that it would be im- 
possible to effect the proposed alteration of 
the law without doing much that might be 
considered inconsistent with the rights of 
property. But he would ask, why should 
the interests of the community at large, 
as well as the interests of individuals, be 
disregarded for the sake of maintaining 
mere abstract rights, which, in the exist- 
ing state of society in Ireland, led to great 
practical injustice? In the case of land 
purchased for the use of railways, no such 
hesitation was felt — no such injustice was 
made the subject of complaint. He ad- 
mitted there was extreme difficulty in ear- 
rying into effect all the objects which the 
framers of the Bill proposed to accomplish. 
It was true that in the simple case of 
mortgagor and mortgagee nothing remain- 
ed to be done but to sell the land, pay the 
mortgagee, and let the owner of the estate 
receive the surplus of the purehase-money. 
But such a condition of atfairs formed the 
exception, not the rule; generally, the 
condition of an estate presented more com- 
plexity; hence extreme difficulty and em- 
barrassment in dealing with the conflicting 
claims of the various parties interested. 
In framing the Bill every possible care had 
been taken to guard against what might 
be called the absence of parties; and in 
every possible case provision was made 
that every person interested in an estate 
should be entitled to notice respecting any 
steps that might be taken with a view to 
its sale; the conduct of the affair being 
placed in the hands of a Master in Chan- 
cery, assisted by a person who should be 
appointed for that purpose by the Attor- 
ney General; and, as he had already said, 
nothing would be done without full notice 
to every one concerned, the Master in 
Chancery and the person appointed by the 
Attorney General being bound to watch 
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over the interests of all parties. He would 
repeat that every possible guard had been 
introduced into the Bill to render it next to 
impossible that the money paid into court 
should ever go into wrong hands. The 
noble and learned Lord went over other 
provisions of the Bill, and concluded by 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

The Eart of RODEN tendered the no- 
ble Lord his sincere thanks for the pains 
which he had taken in the framing of the 
present Bill, and for its introduction to the 
House. The property of Ireland would 
never be able to support the poor, unless 
the landed proprietors were put in a posi- 
tion to get rid of the incumbrances which 
pressed upon them, and in many instances 
eat up nearly the whole of their income. 
In his opinion, the present measure would 
give them an opportunity of becoming real 
owners instead of being nominally the pro- 
prietors of four, five, or ten thousand a 
year, without really being in possession of 
as many hundreds. He was acquainted 
with one noble Friend of his, whose poor- 
rate for four months amounted to 1,2501., 
on an estate from which he did not receive 
3,000/. a year; and supposing that poor- 
rate was levied for a whole year, it would 
amount to 3,6001., being 6001. above its 
receipts. This was only one instance; there 
were many similar. He trusted such a mea- 
sure would be passed as would enable per- 
sons to sell their estates, creating a class 
of real owners instead of men nominally 
possessing thousands a year while they 
were almost paupers. Ie trusted the exer- 
tions of his noble Friend the Lord Lieute- 
nant to give security and peace to the 
country would be assisted by spreading 
through the country a class of purchasers 
who would be able to perform the duties of 
proprietors. He thanked the noble and 
learned Lord for the attention he had given 
to the subject. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM concurred in the 
opinion, that a measure of this kind was 
very desirable; but at the same time he 
thought it right to guard the House, and, 
through the House, the country, against 
any exaggerated expectations of the bene- 
fit to be derived from this Bill. He could 
hardly say he did not approve of the mea- 
sure; he thought it a right and proper one; 
nor had he ever been able to understand 
why it should be confined to Ireland, since 
in many respects it was very applicable to 
England. It had been proposed as a mea- 
sure calculated to enable the land of Ire- 
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land to support the poor; but it could only 
do so in those cases where it was brought 
into actual operation. He apprehended the 
number of those cases would be remarkab] 

small; the operation of the Bill would also 
be very slow; first, because its provisions 
were to be carried out by the Court of 
Chancery, and because persons were long 
in coming to a conviction of the necessity 
of selling their estates. He feared, in the 
expectation of any great or immediate re. 
sults from the measure, they would be dis. 
appointed. The noble Earl complained of 
the imperfect information afforded by the 
return just made of the ‘ extent of incum. 
brances affecting landed property in Ire. 
land,”’ for the last ten years, from the of- 
fice for the registration of deeds in Ire. 
land. 

Lorp STANLEY agreed with the noble 
Earl that the return was very imperfect, 
With regard to the measure, he concurred 
with those who thought the evil to be re. 
medied one of great and overwhelming 
magnitude in Ireland. The position of 
those landlords in Ireland who nominally 
had 10,0007. or 12,0002. a year, while 
they did not really possess more than so 
many hundreds, was very pernicious. In 
consequence of the inability of those pro- 
prietors to perform their duties, very er- 
roneous ideas had been formed of their 
disposition to do it. He was not personally 
interested in the measure; but he antici- 
pated considerable difficulties in carrying 
part of it into effect. The noble and 
learned Lord had doubtless paid great at- 
tention to the provisions by which the 
powers of the Bill were guarded; but he 
hoped some time would be allowed to elapse 
before they were called on to agree to the 
details. There would be great difficulty 
in dealing with estates that were divided. 
Incumbrances on Irish estates were often 
created without the consent of the owner; 
all these incumbrances were to be referred 
to the master; the expense was not thrown 
on the parties demanding the proceedings, 
but on the estate itself. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said a few 
words in explanation. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that one great 
object of the Bill was to cheapen and 
shorten the proceedings in the Court of 
Chancery. One of the sections gave 4 
sort of Parliamentary title to purchasers 
of estates which would be a great advan- 
tage. ‘Titles in Ireland were in a most 
deplorable condition, There was not there, 
as in England, a class of lawyers who de 
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yoted themselves to the law of real pro- 
tty. Most able lawyers there were in 
Ireland, but no conveyancers, who looked 
specially into titles. Although he was a 
eat friend to registration, in Ireland the 
registers were exceedingly bad, and, in- 
stead of clearing up titles and making them 
more certain, often involved them in inex- 
iricable confusion. This Bill would give 
tiles that would be good against all the 
world, and the purchasers of estates under 
this Bill would have a title which nothing 
could affect. He hoped the Bill would 
meet with their Lordships’ approbation, 
for he was satisfied that it would prove of 
great benefit to the part of the United 
Kingdom for which it was intended. 

Lord MONTEAGLE said, that so far 
from the principle of this Bill being ob- 
jected to by the landed proprietors in Ire- 
land, it met with their entire approval. 
But there was an inconvenience which 


would arise from the Bill in its present: 


state which, he thought, required consid- 
eration, and might be remedied without 
violating the principle of the measure. It 
did not prevent a middleman who held 
land with a condition against subletting or 
dividing the land, putting a charge upon it 
for children, and upon his death the chil- 
dren became incumbrances, and the result 
night be that the middleman’s interest 
vould be split into parts, and the object of 
the Bill defeated. He was glad to learn 
that the object of the Bill was to cheapen 
and curtail proceedings in Chancery; but, 
uless something was done to reform the 
proceedings in the Master’s office, suffi- 
cient relief would not be afforded, 

Bill read 2+, 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 24, 1848. 


Minutes, ] Pcsuie Bitus.—1° Leases of Mines (Ireland) ; 
Game Certificates for Killing Hares; Exemption of Small 
Tenements from Rating. 

Peritions PRESENTED. By Mr. S. Davies, and other 
hon, Members, from several Places, against, and by Mr. 
Bond Cabbell, and other hon. Members, in favour of, the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill—By Captain Archdall, from 
Fermanagh, and by Viscount Newry and Morne, from 
Newry, against the Jewish Disabilities Bill; and against 
the Diplomatic Relations with the Court of Rome Bill.— 
By Mr. Fagan, and other hon. Members, from several 
Places, against the Roman Catholie Charitable Trusts 
Bill—By Viscount Castlereagh, from Downshire, com- 
Plaining of the Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
(Ireland).—By Viscount Castlereagh, from Downshire, 
against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. Benja- 
min Smith, from Dunfermline, for Inquiry into the 
Excise Laws.—By Mr. Anderson, from the Shetland 
Inds, and by Mr. William Marshall, from Carlisle, for 
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a Reduction of the Duty on Tea.—By Mr. William 
Brown, and other hon. Members, from several Places, 
for a Repeal of the Duty on Windows.—By Sir H. Fer- 
guson Davie, from Haddington, for a Repeal or Alteration 
of the Bank of England Charter Act, and Banking (Scot- 
land) Act.—By Mr. W. Marshall, from the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, Penrith Dis- 
trict, and several other Benefit Societies, for an Extension 
of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Sir De Lacy Evans, from 
George Buzzard, of No. 50, Poland Street, St. James’s, 
Westminster, for Compensation (Courts of Special and 
Petty Sessions Bill).—By Mr. B. Smith, from Inver- 
keithing, against the Present System of Education.—By 
Captain Archdall, and other hon. Members, from several 
Places, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with 
the Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Cowan, 
from Edinburgh, for the Repeal of the Game Laws.—By 
Viscount Ebrington, and other hon. Members, from sev- 
eral Places, in favour of Sanitary Regulations,—By Sir 
William Somerville, from the Eniscorthy Poor Law 
Guardians, for Alteration of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland)—By Mr. Nicholas Power, from the 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Dungarvon Union, for 
Redress in the Medical Profession (Ireland),—By Sir T. 
Birch, and other hon. Members, from several Places, for 
Retrenchment in the Naval and Military Expenditure.— 
By Mr. Grey, from North Shields, against the Repeal of 
the Navigation Laws.—By Sir William Somerville, from 
the Eniscorthy Poor Law Guardians, for Alteration of 
the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Edward Ellice, from 
William Ferdinand Wratislaw, of Rugby, in the county of 
Warwick, Solicitor, respecting Surcharges of the Post 
Office. —By Mr. Charles Howard, from Wigton, and by 
Mr. Osman Ricardo, from Worcester, for the Abolition 
of the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. Divett, from Ex- 
eter, respecting the Judicial Committee on Shipping 
Interests.—By Viscount Castlereagh, from Downshire, 
for Alteration of the Law on Spirituous Liquors (Ire- 
land).— By Sir H. F. Davie, and other hon. Members, 
from various Places, for Inquiry respecting Turnpike 
Roads, &c., (Scotland).—By Mr. Mowatt, and other hon. 
Members, for Referring War Disputes to Arbitration. 


THE WINDOW DUTIES, 


Viscount DUNCAN* rose to bring for- 
ward his Motion for the repeal of the window 
duty; and in doing so he said that he was 
well aware of the objections and difficulties 
that might be thrown in the way of this 
or any other reduction of taxation at any 
time, but more especially at a crisis like 
the present. He had hoped, however, to 
have been anticipated, either by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, or the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the notice which he had 
placed on the Paper, because he had ex- 
pected that, as the budget which had been 
lately laid before the House had (in the 
thirty-third year of peace in Europe) con- 
tained an augmentation of the property- 
tax, of not less than two per cent, that in- 
crease of taxation would have been substi- 
tuted for certain other taxes, which he was 
prepared to prove pressed most grievously 
and most heavily on the middle and work- 
ing classes of the people of this country. 





* From a corrected report published by Ridg- 
way. 
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No doubt he would be told that this was 
not the time to bring forward this Motion; 
but that did not shake his opinion as to the 
expediency of doing so, because he ob- 
served that time was the invariable pretext 
used by all Ministers opposed in their 
hearts to any troublesome Motion, but who 
had not the courage to say so openly. 


The last time he brought this subject’ 


forward, he moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry; but, unfortunately for him, at that 
time Committees of Inquiry into the 
finances of the country were not so popular 
with the then occupants of the Treasury 
benches as they were now. On that oc- 
easion he was defeated, and, therefore, 
finding that inquiry was as much objected 
to as usual in similar cases, he had been 
emboldened now to bring forward a Motion 
for a full and complete repeal of the win- 
dow-tax. He fairly owned that he threw 
himself upon the indulgence of the House 
in performing the task which he had under- 
taken. And he trusted the House would 
remember that a humble Member like 
himself, had not the same means of review- 
ing the resources of this country as were 
possessed by his hon. Friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. Nevertheless, on 
looking over the taxes of this country, he 


thought he could find a substitute in the 
place of the window-tax, and he was ready 
to propose it for the consideration of Gen- 


tlemen on all sides of the House. It had 
been boasted that out of 3,500,000 houses 
in Great Britain, only 500,000 paid the 
window-tax. He was astonished that such 
a boast should be made, because the reason 
why so many houses were exempted was, 
partly that many houses belonging to 
wealthy parties had been exempted under 
various pretexts by various Ministers; 
partly that in a very great number of 
houses the number of windows in each had 
been reduced to seven, on account of the 
extreme pressure of the window-tax. 

He had lately received a letter from 
Dr. Southwood Smith, a high authority on 
the subject; and in that letter the writer 
said, he did not believe that sanitary re- 
form could be complete until the window- 
tax was abolished. He had received ano- 
ther letter from Mr. Byers, the president 
of the Carpenters’ Society in London, and 
who had built a great number of houses, 
which were occupied by persons in the 
middle classes; and he stated that in 
houses of that description it often happened 
that washhouses, and privies, and other 
outbuildings, were erected without the 
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proper means of ventilation. On account 
of the operation of the window-tax, Mr, 
Byers further stated that he had been em. 
ployed upon nearly every house in Compton. 
street, Soho, to reduce the number of 
windows. 

The history of the house-duty and win. 
dow-tax, was worth the attention of the 
House. It was the history of a long series 
of struggles between the people of Great 
Britain, and their rulers, in which, he was 
sorry to say, the health of the people, and 
the architecture and ventilation of houses 
in Great Britain, had grievously suffered, 
The window-tax was one of a class of taxes 
particularly dangerous. It was so easy for 
a Minister to add a little from time to time 
to the window duties, almost imperceptibly, 
until by constant additions, the tax had be. 
come altogether oppressive and intolerable 
in the minds of a civilised people, and until 
the cup was filled to the brim, no one had 
been aware of the bitterness of the 
draught. 

The first Act for levying duties on in. 
habited houses was passed in 1695, in the 
time of William III. This Act, like some 
of modern times, was only to continue for 
three years. The tax was 2s. on each 
house, except a cottage; 4s. additional 
upon houses with ten windows; and 8%. 
additional upon houses with twenty win- 
dows. This Act was augmented in Queen 
Anne’s reign, and again in that of George 
I., windows being taken as the criterion of 
the value of a house. In 1747, Pelham 
passed an Act imposing a tax of 2s. per 
house. Inthe same Act a duty was levied 
of 6d. per window on houses with ten to 
fourteen windows; 9d. per window from 
fifteen to nineteen windows; Is. per win- 
dow on twenty windows and upwards. The 
preamble of this Act stated, ‘“ whereas the 
duty on houses has for some years greatly 
decreased, and the same appears still likely 
to diminish, owing to the attempts made to 
evade the tax;”’ and the next Act, in the 
year 1766, passed by Dowdeswell, again 
stated, ‘‘ whereas said house and window 
duties have been greatly evaded.” In 
1785, an Act was passed to prevent smug- 
gling in tea, and in consequence of a report 
of the Committee on illicit trade, Mr. Pitt 
proposed low ad valorem duties on tea, 
and to make up the deficiency in the reve- 
nue by substituting a heavier window-tax. 
Mr. Pitt introduced his Commutation Bill, 
and earried it, in defiance of the arguments 
of Mr. Fox, ‘that in spite of the absurd 


calculations of the Committee in respect 0 | 
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the saving that the taking off the duty on 
tea, and the laying a tax upon air and 
light would be to the poor, he trusted that 
the House would reflect that a window was 
a necessity, and tea a luxury, and that tea 
and windows had no more to do with one 
another than bricks with horses or hats.”’ 
Belsham said, ‘* Owners both in town and 
country began to disfigure their houses im- 
mediately after the passing of this Act, by 
blocking up their windows.” In 1797, 
came the Triple Assessment Act. Mr. 
Fox, who had absented himself from Par- 
jiament, was specially sent down to op- 
pose this Act, but in vain. The Act passed, 
even Mr. Pitt regretting that it was neces- 
siry to proceed to such extreme financial 
measures, owing to the war; and thou- 
sands of windows were blocked up next 
day, and ‘‘ Lighten our darkness, we be- 
seech thee, O Pitt !’’ was chalked upon 
the vacant spaces. In 1802 and 1808 two 
more Acts were passed, augmenting the 
mischief. After these, there was a lull till 
1822, when the present Sir John ILob- 
house, then Member for Westminster, was 
defeated in a Motion for the repeal of the 
window duties. In spite of this, Mr. Ro- 
binson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1823, finding the heavy window-tax could 
no longer be sustained in public opinion, 
had to take off half the amount of the tax. 
Then came the Act of Lord Althorp in 
1834, taking off the house-tax; and in that 
Act there was a clause which specifically 
stated; that persons who had been duly as- 
sessed, should have the power to open as 
many windows as they pleased, free of 
duty; and many people took advantage of 
that Act by opening a great number of 
windows. But, unfortunately, in 1841, 
there was, as there is now, a deficiency in 
therevenue; and Mr. Baring, after putting 
10 per cent upon the assessed taxes, had 
recourse to a re-assessment, in violation of 


Lord Althorp’s Act. 


The total number of Houses in Great Britain as- 
sessed to the Window-duties in the years pre- 
vious and subsequent to Mr. Baring’s Act for 
levying additional 10 per cent, were in the 
years ending April 1st :— 





| 
| Amount of 
Tax. 


Total Num- 
ber of 
Houses. 


Increase. Increase. 


_—— 





£. &. 
1,350,930 
1,613,308 


1840) 394,036 


1841/ 450,913 | 56,867 262,378 
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In consequence of re-assessment, an increase of 
56,877 houses; Paying additional tax of 
£262,378. 





Decrease. 
Increase. 
Decrease. 


Increase, 
ount of Tax. 





&. 


got |] Am 


1841) 450,913] ... 
1842) 447,420] ... 
1843] 446,108] ... 
1844} 447,383 | 1,275 


466 
1,489 


24,103) 8,840 





























In number of houses ... Total decrease ... 4,805 
Deduct increase...1,275 


Total decrease in houses assessed in four 
years vei o“ oe 3,350; 


but increase in tax «£10,795 


It was the custom with persons to block- 
ade their windows, so as to reduce the 
number to seven, and thereby free them- 
selves from the window-tax; and if we 
looked to the number of houses at present 
with eight or nine windows, and compared 
them with the number of houses of a similar 
description in former times, we should see 
what a frightful state of things had arisen 
from the infliction of the tax. Total num- 
ber of houses assessed in 1784, 413,515; 
ditto in 1845, 453,738. Therefore, in 
round numbers, there were only about 
40,000 more houses assessed in 1845 than 
in 1784, in spite of the enormous increase 
in the revenue, wealth, and population of 
Great Britain (from 10,000,000 in 1784, 
to 20,000,000 in 1848), during that pe- 


riod. 


The number of houses assessed with eight win- 
dows in the year previous, and subsequent to 
3aring’s Act for imposing additional 10 per 
cent, also with nine windows :— 





i=] 


Houses, 8 
windows. 
window-tax. 
Houses, 9 
windows. 


Contributing 
Window-tax. 





£, 
35,708 
51,594 
15,886 


5,013 


49,459 | 
54,241 | 
4,782 


155,773 
... {62,808 
7,125 


4,782 


1840 
1841 
Increase in 1841 
Add 9 window- 
ed Hance 

















Total increase in one year, 11,907 houses, con- 
tributing £20,899 window-tax. 
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LOWEST CLASSES UNDER ASSESSMENT. the window-tax in the metropolitan dig. 
The total number of houses witheight, and also | tricts :— 
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as sta 


those with nine windows, assessed. 





ig’ Vindow- 
Houses, eight ar y ow 
windows. tax. 


Decrease. 





1841—62,898 
1842—59,032 
1843—56,765 
1844—55,692 


£51,594 —_ 
48,418 | £3,180 
46,452 1,862 
45,776 876 











Total dec. in 4 yrs, 7,296 houses 


Decrease in tax, on small houses. . . £5,918 





ses, nin indow- 
Houses, nine Decrease. Windo 
Windows. tax. 


Decrease. 





1841—54,241 — 
1842—53,823 418 
1843—52,804 19 
1844—53,781 23 


£56,726 _- 
56,279 £447 
56,260 19 
56,238 22 











Total dec.in4 yrs. 460 houses. Dee. intax £488 
Add, with 8 wind. 7,296... 


Ditto ... 5,918 
Grand total de- 
crease in 8 
and 9 win- 
dowed houses 
in 4 years... 
Another frightful instance of blocking up win- 
dows to evade the tax. 
Houses with eight windows assessed. Extract- 
ed from Porter’s Tables. 


7,656 Window-tax...£6,406 


Number of houses. Eight windows lowest 
class chargeable. 
In 1828—56,371 
In 1829—56,162 
In 1830—57,564 
In 1831—58,777 
In 1832—59,457 
In 1833—59,093 


In 1s04—asz07f 


In 1835—52,997 

In 1836—Account lost 
In 1837—52,781 
In 1838—53,739 
In 1839—54,553 
In 1840—55,753 
In 1841—62,838 
In 1842—59,032 
In 1843—56,765 
In 1844...55,692 
There was a mistake made with regard to 
the window-tax, namely, as to the mode 
in which the windows were taken as the 
criterion of the value of a man’s house. 
They might as well take the buttons on 
his coat as a criterion of the value of what 
was in his pocket, as take the number of 
windows in a house as a criterion of the 
value of the property in it. He begged to 
call attention to the gross inequality of 


Diminution caused by Lord 
Althorp’s Act exempting 
farm-houses, &e, 


Mr. Baring’s re-assessment 
and 10 per cent additional. 


Berwick-street, Soho—No house in it 
rated at 2001. a-year, pays « £483 
Poland-street, Soho—No house in it 
rated at 200]. a-year, almost all 
houses rated at 40/., 50/., and 601, 
per annum, pays . ; . « 415 


Total Berwick-street & Poland-street pay £898 


St. James’s-square—No house rated 
under 100/. per annum, houses gene- 
rally rated at 500/., 750/., and 1,000/. 
per annum, pays. A . - £669 

Berkeley-square—No house rated un- 
der 90/., most houses rated at 500/., 
7501., and 1,000/. per annum, pays, 712 

Grosvenor-square — No house under 
3001. per annum, most houses at 
7501. or 1,0002., pays 


Berwick-street (Soho) 

Broad-street (Westmin- 
ter) as 

Poland-street year, pay ... 


- 983 
Only 1 house 
rated so high - 


332 
1501. a- 415 


——- 


£1,220 
Piccadilly, without a house rented under 70J,, 
and some houses as high as 1,000. and 2,000, 
a- year, pays only 1,791/. 
Five hundred and three rich houses in Oxford- 
street pay 2,310/. window-tax, average 4l, lls, 
per house. 
Ten small houses in Dufours-place pay ‘él. 
window-tax, average 7l. 8s. per house. 
Forty-nine small houses in Broad-strect pay 
3321. window-tax, average 61. 15s. per house. 


In Porter’s tables (up to the 5th April, 
1845), in the account of all the houses in 
Great Britain which contribute to the win- 
dow-tax, he gives a list of houses, by 
which it appears that the tax amounts to 


1,647,3051., of which— 


The houses under fifteen windows contribute 
544,000/., or one-third of the total amount. 

The houses under twenty windows contribute 
854,4351., or one-half the total amount. 

The houses under twenty-four windows con- 
tribute 1,028,0007. 

The houses under fifty-five windows contribute 
1,500,000/., or two-thirds of the amount. 


Leaving about 147,000I. to be contributed 
by the larger houses. He felt that any 
person must be astonished who referred to 
the little book which he held in his hand, 
and which was called the Assessor's 
Warrant. The first point that struck 
him was the number of exemptions from 
this tax. As usual Ireland figured at the 
head of the list of exemptions; but, unlike 
his modern successors, Mr. Robinson had 
given a good reason for exempting Ire- 
land. Ireland had been exempted because, 
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as stated by Mr. Robinson in 1821, “ the 
impoverished inhabitants of Ircland, to 
avoid the additional tax, had resorted to 
the miserable expedient of stopping up 
their windows, and thereby rendering their 
houses dark; but in England no such 
cflect had been produced by the window- 
tax.” They next exempted all the public 
ofices from the window-tax, and therefore 
the gentlemen who enjoyed themselves in 
public offices might open as many windows 
as they pleased. The next exemption con- 
sisted of all farm-houses under 200/. a year 
in the country districts, not in the town dis- 
tricts. The next exemption was brought 
in by Lord Althorp, who was an agricul- 
tural Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
the agricultural interest in those days was 
stronger than the agricultural interest at 
present. Lord Althorp brought in an Act 
exempting windows and lights in dairies 
and eheese-rooms. The windows in fac- 
tories were also exempted. There was a 
certain body in Great Britain which seemed 
always ready, as far as they could, to fol- 
low the example set by the people of Ire- 
land—he alluded to individuals connected 
both with the law and the Chureh. He 
found that the chambers in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, were each char- 
ged as separate dwelling-houses. That was 
not the case as related to poorer houses, 
which were assessed to the window-tax— 
the different apartments were let sepa- 
rately, but the tenements were charged 
collectively as a house; consequently, three 
sets of chambers in the Inns of Court, &c., 
with seven windows each, were not charge- 
able, but a house inhabited by three fami- 
lies with seven windows each paid for 
twenty-one windows upwards of 61. a year. 
He would now call attention to the manner 
in which the law was carried into effect in 
various parts of the country. No window 
or light in any dwelling-house could be 
stopped up except it should be effectually 
done with stone or brick, or the same kind 
of materials whereof that part of the out- 
side walls of such dwelling-house does con- 
sist. No window, for instance, in a brick 
house could be stopped with wood. It ap- 
peared that some persons, ignorant of the 
law, had stopped up their windows with 
mortar instead of brick, and he begged to 
refer to some cases to show what was the 
result. Amongst them was the case of 
Hugh Evans, who had closed up seven 
Windows with lath and plaster, instead of 
With stone; but after having done so he 
was still charged for those windows, and 
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for those windows he had to pay. He 
might add that cases of this kind were 
perfectly innumerable. There was another 
great grievance to be complained of, 
namely, that the Act of Parliament did 
not specify what a window was; and Pro- 
fessor Scholefield, of Cambridge, had to 
pay for a hole in his coal-cellar, used for 
shooting coals through; Mr. John Hatch, 
of Soham, near Newmarket, was found 
liable to pay as a window for similar hole 
in his coal-cellar; Mr. Gregory Gragoe, 
toyman, Parson-street, St. George’s, West- 
minster, was charged for having under the 
stall-board of his shop an opening into his 
cellar, which opening is supported by iron 
bars, but unglazed. He was also charged 
for a hole in the wall of his back cellar, of 
the dimensions of eighteen inches by four- 
teen, likewise unglazed. The judges were 
of opinion that Mr. Gragoe was liable to 
pay for each hole as a window accordingly. 
So that ‘if a brick fell out of a wall, and 
provided the light came through, any man 
might be instantly surcharged by the as- 
sessors not only for one additional window, 
but, provided the windows in his house 
were below the magic number 40, he 
might be surcharged for every window in 
his house owing to the extra number. 

This tax was collected in a very different 
manner from the other assessed taxes. In 
other cases a rich man was trusted to set 
down how many servants, carriages, or 
horses, he had, and for these he was 
charged; but with regard to windows, a 
poor man was not asked how many he 
had; and if he had the misfortune to live 
at a time when a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer like Mr. Baring took it into his head 
to renew the assessment, he might find 
that he was called upon to pay for more 
windows than he ever knew he possessed. 
Another grievance was, that all skylights, 
however constructed, were liable for pay- 
ment; and thus apertures of all kinds, 
from double or triple windows, down to 
openings of half an inch wide, were or 
might be included. 

He had heard a great deal of the dis- 
tress in the country, and he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that communications on 
this subject had reached him from persons 
in the glass trade. It was stated, in a 
letter from a friend of his in the glass 
trade (Mr. Swinbourne), that a gréat part 
of the community feel no benefit from the 
reduction of the duty on glass, and that 
the poor man got no more air or light than 
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before, because the builder had the fear of 
the assessed taxes before him, and con- 
sumed the smallest modicum of glass he 
could. He might mention the case of one 
individual who was about to put a glass 
top to a house, but so much afraid was he 
of the bill that would be sent in to him for 
the assessed taxes, that he refrained from 
doing so. It was said that the houses of 
the poor were exempt from the tax; and 
true it was they were, until they came up to 
a house with eight windows. The charge 
per window, in a house with eight win- 
dows, was 2s. 3d., and then it mounted up 
until it came to the number of forty, the 
charge per window for a house with forty 
windows being 7s. 63d. Then the scale 
began to descend, and went regularly 
downwards, until it came to the number 
179. He (Lord Dunean) did not like slid- 
ing-scales, and thought they had gone out 
of fashion with the corn laws. Now, he 
would come to part of his plan—if he 
might call it by that name—to which he 
should beg to call the patient attention of 
the House. It was that part of the plan by 
which he meant to propose something, as 
a substitute for this odious and obnoxious 
tax on light. The House would recol- 
lect that the Army, Navy, and Ordnance 
Estimates in the year 1825 amounted to 
15,310,0007.; in 1835, 11,600,0001. was 
deemed sufficient; in 1845, 15,664,0002.; 
in 1846, 16,864,000/.; and in the finan- 
cial statement which he had the pleasure, 
or rather the pain, to hear explained the 
other night to the House, the estimates for 
the year 1848 were calculated to amount 
to 18,957,0001. Now, if his right hon. 
Friend would in this time of peace merely 
ask fhe same sum for the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance that was required in 1846, 
he could at onee take 2,000,000I. off the 
estimates, which would enable him to grant 
the repeal of the window-tax. However, 
that was not the plan he meant to propose: 
in making that suggestion, he merely wish- 
ed to show that if his right hon. Friend 
were anxious to do what he (Lord Duncan) 
required, how it could be done in a most 
popular manner; however, he only men- 
tioned this to show that by such a course 
the window duties might be got rid of. 

He had listened the other evening most 
attentively to the statement of the noble 
Lord, and he heard from him that he esti- 
mated the whole amount of the expendi- 
ture for the following year at 54,750,0001. 
The increase in the service estimates was, 


. for the Navy, 164,000/.; Army, 43,0001.; 





Ordnance, 245,0007.; while for militia 
there was a sum of 150,000/.—making on 
the whole an increase of 600,0001. Now, 
he should propose and assume that his 
right hon. Friend having carried the pro. 
perty-tax and the rest of the budget, 
should take the same estimates as last 
year, and then there would fall to be de. 
ducted a sum of 600,000/. Next, he would 
cut off the squadron employed on the 
African coast for the suppression of the 
slave trade, and he found this expenditure 
amounted to 300,000/.; so that with these 
two sums they had 900,0007. The next 
proposal that he would make was, that in 
place of the 5,000 additional soldiers com- 
ing home from India, the Government 
should furnish the metropolitan police force 
with muskets. He did not wish to make 
them soldiers; but he thought that in the 
event of the French coming over, it would 
be of great use to have such a large armed 
force in the metropolis; while the troops 
from India, on their arrival in their own 
country, could be allowed to repose on 
their laurels. In this case, then, there 
would be a reduction of 100,0001.; alto- 
gether making 1,000,0007. Ie would now 
come to an important part of the plan 
which he recommended. He had shown 
how they could retrench 1,000,0001. by 
various modes of economy, and he would 
now point out how they could raise an ad- 
ditional 600,000/. His attention had late- 
ly been called to a report of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests; and he 
must say that that document had struck 
him with unmingled astonishment; for the 
revenue of the woods and woodlands was 
there stated at 44,2451. 13s. 103d.; the 
expense of management at 35,8391. 7s. 4d. 
In what he was about to propose to the 
House, he felt it his duty at once to say 
that he would not include the Royal pal- 
aces; for, considering the gracious bearing 
of Her Majesty on all occasions of public 
distress, and the readiness with which Her 
Majesty, when the budget of 1842 was 
brought forward, had graciously signified 
Her intention of spontaneously taking upon 
herself Her share of the public burdens, 
he trusted he should be the last man in 
Her dominions to make any proposition for 
interfering with the Royal palaces or do- 
mains. He would, however, direct their 
attention to that portion of the property 


under the charge of the Commissioners of 


Woods and Forests called the outlying 
property; and the greater part of that he 
would dispose of. The property he alluded 
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to was the following: New Forest, New 
Park, and Parkhurst Forest; Dean Forest, 
and High Meadow Woods; Bere Forest, 
Delamere Forest, Whittlewood Forest, Sal- 
cey Forest; Wychwood Forest; Hainault, 
or Waltham Forest; Alice Holt and Wool- 
mer Forests; Eltham Woods, and Chop- 
well Woods—the last being a somewhat 
ominous name. When he came to see how 
these forests were managed, he must say 
he was not surprised that in the article 
(Crown lands the revenue had fallen from 
120,0002. to 60,0007. per annum. 

He had in his hand a return relative to 
the New Forest, which might be taken as 
a specimen of all the others. These lands 
were all lying waste—complete deserts— 
without a single plough turning up an acre 
of land. There was a return ordered of 
the amount of timber supplied for the 
Navy; but from the year 1840, down to 
1847, the return was uniformly ni/. Then, 
when he looked at the income and expen- 
diture, he found that the income in 1821 
was 17,5621. 10s. 6d., but that it had 
diminished in 1847 to 9,0267. In 1821, 
the expenditure was 8,165/.; and in 1847 
it had increased to 10,495/., being 1,000. 
more than the income in that year. There 
was a decrease in every item except the 
article fat bucks. That article was the 
exception. He congratulated the House 
that a considerable increase had taken 
place in the number of fat bucks furnish- 
ing official venison; between 1844 and 
1846 the mortality amongst the fat bucks 
had been doubled, according to the re- 
turn he held in his hand, printed by au- 
thority of Parliament. Then there was 
such a number of people to manage 
these forests — these luxuries so care- 
fully preserved. There were for the New 
Forest, one lord-warden, thirteen master- 
keepers, including several Members of Par- 
lament; four verderers, two rangers, one 
bow-bearer, one lord-warden’s steward, 
oe deputy-surveyor, one assistant-deputy, 
eleven regarders, fourteen groomkeepers, 
&e, Among other expenses, he found 
that a dinner, at the public expense, was 
provided for the verderers, and other offi- 
cers, on the 14th of September of each 
year; and that another dinner was given 
to about fifty other people connected with 
the forest. Now, he asked if it was not 
contemptible to keep up such a state of 
things as this? [Colonel Sistuorr: Hear! ] 
He was glad to hear that cheer from his 
gallant Friend, and he knew that he would 
be prepared to do his duty, and to speak 





out manfully, as he always did, upon this 
question. He hoped that there would be 
a searching inquiry into this matter; but, 
for God’s sake, let them have no Commis- 
sioners to discharge such a duty. He had 
no hesitation in saying that if a portion of 
these lands were brought into the market, 
they would realise a sum not less than 
600,0007., and if that were added to the 
sum of 1,000,000/., which he had already 
shown could be saved, they had a round 
sum of nearly 1,600,0001., the exact amount 
of the window-tax. He would call the at- 
tention of the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) 
to the miasma which prevailed in this great 
uncultivated waste of land, which stretched 
like a cloaca maxima over the country, 
spreading disease and death among the 
people: and he thought that even in this 
point of view the subject was not unworthy 
the attention of the noble Lord, who was 
particularly the Minister for public health. 
It was his duty again to warn the noble 
Lord that a Sanitary Bill could not possibly 
give satisfaction in this country so long as 
this window-duty was kept up, which press- 
ed so heavily on the working and middle 
classes of England. He recollected that 
when he first brought forward this subject, 
he was met by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn) with the ques- 
tion, whether he was able to produce any 
sanitary report bearing upon the point. 
He had sanitary reports in his possession 
which bore strongly upon the question. 
In a report from North Shields, he found 
it stated that the number of windows was 
greatly diminished by the window-tax, and 
that arrangements for ventilation were 
thereby interfered with. Next, with re- 
gard to Sunderland, the committee of 
Sunderland stated it was their unanimous 
opinion that the blockading of windows, 
through the anxiety of owners of houses 
to escape payment of the tax, had very 
greatly aggravated, and, in the opinion of 
the committee, had in some instances been 
the primary cause of sickness and mortal- 
ity. He next called attention to the state- 
ments made on the subject by Dr. Reid, 
and also by Mr. Martin, one of the Health 
of Towns Commissioners sent round to in- 
quire into those abuses. Dr. Reid had 
given a strong opinion as to the effect of 
the tax in limiting the number of windows 
among the dwellings of the poor; and Mr. 
Martin had also pointed out, in his report, 
how much it interfered to keep out light 
and air from the houses of all classes by 
the blocking up of windows. He, for one, 
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could not be indifferent to the blocking up 
of windows that was stifling the manly 
spirit of the working classes in the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom, because he 
trusted he never should forget that it was 
an inhabitant of this very town (Sunder- 
land) James Crawford by name, who, when 
an ancestor of his had his colours seven 
times shot away, actually clambered up 
the stump of the top-gallant-mast head of 
the Venerable, on the 11th of October, 
1797, with a hammer in his hand, and 
nailed up the colours of England in proud 
defiance of a threatened invasion. Invade 
England, indeed! Who talked of appre- 
hensions of a threatened invasion? Was 
it a Russell—a descendant of the Admiral 
Russell who fought at La Hogue, in the 
presence of an exiled monarch, who had 
inadvertently exclaimed, ‘‘ None but my 
English subjects could board in that gal- 
lant style?’ Invade England indeed! Is 


this the country that successfully with- 
stood the Spanish Armada—the Bourbon 
compact—Napoleon in the zenith of his 
power, and which till last week was the 
envy and admiration of the world? Is this 
the land that produced those gallant crews 


who mounted the rigging and cheered to 
a man, on going into action at the Nile 
and Trafalgar, because they had found 
their enemy? Is this the country that has 
rendered illustrious every cape on the con- 
tinent, from Trafalgar and St. Vincent, as 
far northward as Camperdown; and almost 
every shoal amongst which our admirals 
have been forced to run, in order to find 
those who are now represented as being, 
with a fleet numerically far inferior to ours, 
about to menace England with a foreign 
invasion? For one, he had no fear of there 
ever being a naval battle fought so near 
our own coast as to deserve the name of 
the battle of Flamborough Head, or the 
battle of Spithead. He would exhort the 
noble Lord—he hoped he did not do so in 
vain—to forget his apprehensions and re- 
collect his principles—the principles of re- 
form and retrenchment, of which he had 
so long been the consistent and able leader; 
those principles had placed him in power— 
and in a position to husband the resources 
of the middle and working classes of Eng- 
land against the day of trial. Let him in- 
crease the comforts of English homes by 
diminishing in time of peace the taxes on 
light and air. Let him give his country- 
men something to fight for, and if, which 
God avert, war should ever again be pro- 
claimed between this country and our high- 
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spirited neighbours in France, let him but 
hoist the signal ‘‘ that England expects 
every man to do his duty,’’ and it will be 
well, widely, and cheerfully obeyed. He 
appealed to the sympathy of the noble 
Lord—to the sympathy of his Irish sup- 
porters: when Ireland was in distress, the 
inhabitants of Great Britain did not grudge 
them the money—the poorest of his coun. 
trymen contributed his mite, in the shape 
of window-tax, and every other tax, to that 
unparalleled sum which our generosity has 
nearly ruined us by giving. And, lastly, 
he ventured to make an appeal to that 
Divine Providence, which in creating light 
and air, before it created either food or 
man, and which by affording that light 
and air in unlimited quantities, has proved 
that, except every other luxury in the 
country is taxed beyond endurance, it is 
almost sacrilege for any man to continue 
those cruel impolitic taxes which he had 
endeavoured to denounce. 
“ O Lord of light and air, 

O King, O Father, hear my humble prayer, 

Dispel this cloud—the light of heaven restore— 

Grant us to see, and England asks no more; 

If we must perish—we’ll thy will obey, 

But let us perish in the light of day.” 

The noble Lord concluded by moving— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
total repeal of the Window Tax.” 

Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. It 
was a rule laid down by all political econo- 
mists, that that tax which was subject to 
the greatest amount of exceptions was the 
worst that could be imposed. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel), two Sessions 
ago, proposed the abolition of the auction 
duties ; mentioning as a specimen of the 
law, that the amount received was the ex- 
ception to the amount collected. Only 
201. out of 1001. collected, he believed, 
reached the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Baronet showed that there were eighteen 
different kinds of property exempted from 
this tax. What was the case of the win- 
dow-tax? In the first place, Ireland paid 
no part of it. It was a tax upon England 
and Scotland alone, and whilst we had to pay 
additional taxes for the support of Ireland, 
that country was exempted from this tax. 
That of itself ought to be a strong reason 
for its repeal. It appeared also that houses 
below a certain rate were exempted. He 
believed that about three-fourths of the 
houses were free. Did not that show that 
it must be a grievous tax to call for all 
these exemptions? When the House m- 
terfered by their taxation with the health 
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and comfort of the people, the result must 
necessarily be disastrous. The time was 
come when there must be a reform in our 
system of taxation. He considered this to 
be one of the most mischievous of taxes; 
and one of the grounds for his seconding 
the Motion of the noble Lord was that he 
might show the country, by the division 
which would take place upon it, who were, 
and who were not, friends of the poor. He 
wanted to see how those hon. Members 
would vote who were usually loud in their 
desire for the improvement of the moral 
and religious character of the country, for 
he held that until you could place the mass 
of the people in an adequate state of phy- 
sical comfort, a large portion of the expen- 
diture for moral and religious purposes 
would be utterly lost. He agreed with 
the noble Lord that the Royal forests were 
a burden to this country, and ought to be 
sold. It was the duty of the House; when 
the trappings of Royalty became expensive 
and pressed upon the wants of the commu- 
nity, to take measures for abridging them. 
He felt very serious on this point; and he 
assured the House that these were not the 
times for trifling on such subjects. The 
House ought to look at the situation of 
the mass of the people, and try to reduce 
their burdens to an extent which would 
afford them real relief. Taking off a trifle 
here and a trifle there, would not answer 
the purpose. The public expected greater 
relief, and they looked to the Government 
to give it to them. He hoped the division 
to-night would show that a large portion 
of the House was favourable to the repeal 
of the tax then under consideration. 
Coroxe, SIBTHORP had sincere gra- 
tification in supporting the Motion of the 
noble Lord, and he cordially thanked him 
for the manly course he had taken in op- 
position to the Ministry. He fully agreed 
with the noble Lord, that if they were to 
institute a searching inquiry into the abuses 
of their expenditure, retrenchments might 
be effected to an extent that would enable 
them to get rid of this and many other 
taxes. But this would be attended with 
considerable trouble and inconvenience, 
and the Government would of course resist 
it, There was a total indifference on the 
part of Government as to what became of 
the people, so long as they filled their own 
Ppatets and enjoyed their own comfort. 
Vith respect to the window-tax, if it was 


to be maintained, it ought not to be put 
upon the dwellings of the poor, but upon 
@ Mansions of the rich, The Govern- 
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ment offices ought to be made to pay. The 
gentlemen who were revelling in Downing- 
street, whose houses were furnished, for 
aught he knew, out of the secret service 
fund, and who gave dinner after dinner to 
each other, ought to be made to pay. He 
would have this secret service fund exam- 
ined into also. The very word “ secret” 
carried with it a suspicion that something 
was going on that cought not to go on. 
He should not be surprised to hear that 
some of it had gone to the case of Dr. 
Hampden. He repeated that he would 
cordially support the noble Lord in his 
present Motion, for he considered it as at 
present levied to be a disgraceful, dirty, 
shabby, and unconstitutional mode of rais- 
ing money. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS wished to say 
a very few words in support of the present 
Motion, for he felt it was unnecessary to 
do more after the able speeches made by 
the noble Lord on this subject, not only 
then but on former occasions; and more 
especially as the unjust and oppressive 
nature of the tax was so self-evident. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
yet risen; but he (Sir De Lacy Evans) had 
listened to his predecessors on former oc- 
casions, and he had never heard from them 
anything approaching to vindication of the 
justice of this tax. He knew very well 
that it was often alleged, in a vague and 
general way, that there was no tax what- 
soever but some particular grievance or 
objection might be brought against it. 
But he took leave to say that this did not 
apply to the present case—for whether 
they looked at it individually or generally, 
it was absolutely indefensible. The hum- 
bler classes were made to pay at the rate 
of 20 or 30 per cent, while the opulent 
classes paid only 1, 13, 23, or 3 per cent. 
Could such a tax as that be defended? He 
agreed with the noble Lord regarding the 
Royal forests. The country derived no 
sort of advantage from them whatsoever. 
Some 800 or 500 years ago they were a 
luxury to the Monarch; but for hundreds 
of years they had been merely deserts, as 
the noble Lord had said, except in regard 
to furnishing some snug berths for mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and the humbler 
supporters of the Governments which had 
succeeded each other from time to time in 
this country. Among the items of expen- 
diture brought forward by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) to show the necessity of 
increased taxation, were the expenses of the 
Caffre war; but it ought to be remembered 
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that this item appeared only for the pre- 
sent year, and was not likely to be repeated. 
He firmly believed that the people of this 
country, notwithstanding the temporary 
distress—for temporary he believed it to 
be—which pressed upon the community, 
and which at present threw a gloom upon 
the operations of commerce as well as other 
matters—he believed that notwithstanding 
these circumstances the great body of the 
people were perfectly willing to contribute 
to the necessary expenses of Government; 
and that they were also capable of supply- 
ing the means of those expenses. It was 
not the amount of these expenses which 
created the annoyance and irritation on the 
mind of the public, so much as the unjust 
and unequal distribution of the taxes. No- 
thing had so much tended to produce the 
French revolution——-he spoke of the first 
revolution, not of the present one—as the 
conviction on the part of the people that 
their fiscal burdens were unjustly and un- 
equally distributed. He would suggest a 


small addition to the budget for the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—he meant 
the probate duty on real property. There 
was scareely any item of taxation, the 


omission of which had had a stronger ef- 
fect on the feelings of the people than this. 
It was felt to be unjust that the hardly- 
earned produce of industry should repeat- 
edly and constantly, and in the small 
amounts in which it was realised, be sub- 
jected to a heavy probate duty, while the 
transmission of the property of the great 
and wealthy paid no tax of a similar na- 
ture. He trusted that this subject would 
receive the early and serious attention of 
Government. 

The CHANCELLOR or tir EXCHE- 
QUER: I don’t know that the office 
which I have the honour—however unwor- 
thily—to fill, is at any time remarkably 
agreeable. It is certainly, however, as dis- 
agreeable an office as any one can possibly 
oceupy when the country is suffering dis- 
tress, and when it is my painful duty—how- 
ever reluctantly—to increase taxation. On 
the present occasion I have another pain- 
ful duty to discharge in resisting the re- 
mission of a tax which has been described 
to-night in no very measured terms as 
odious and vexatious. I confess that I 
think that the proposition to repeal the 
window-tax, or, indeed, any tax at present, 
was sufficiently answered by the speech 
of my noble Friend (Lord John Russell) 
the other night. When my noble Friend 
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was called upon unwillingly to propose tg 
the House additional taxation to the amount 
of 3,000,0001., I think it would be unwise if 
we were to part with the window-tax. There 
is an old fable, that we can bear the burdens 
we have been accustomed to more easily than 
we can bear the imposition of new burdens; 
and surely those who are anxious to avoid 
fresh taxation can hardly ask us, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, to give up a tax which 
yields about 1,600,0007. or 1,700,000), 
a year. When I look at the Notice-paper, 
I find various hon. Members struggling for 
the revision of taxation; but they are not 
all of them quite so kind as my noble 
Friend in proposing a substitute. But] 
must say, when my noble Friend accuses 
us of being spendthrifts, that his proposal 
of disposing of our capital (by the sale of 
the Royal forests) is by no means the most 
thrifty mode of dealing with our property, 
I think it right also to state, that the 
offices in connexion with the Royal forests 
to which the noble Lord referred, are mere 
honorary appointments. The House would 
naturally suppose, from the statement of 
the noble Lord, that these great person- 
ages were a heavy charge upon the public 
revenue; whereas he might have told the 
House that the return of their emolu- 
ments, like the timber to which he re- 
ferred, was—nil. With regard to tim- 
ber for the Royal Navy, the noble Lord 
supposes these forests are of no use what- 
ever; but the fact is, that at the present 
time, when the whole world is open to 
us, timber is imported from abroad. The 
chief expense incurred is in enclosing and 
protecting those plantations, which will 
hereafter, as in former days, insure a good 
supply for the Navy when foreign timber 
may not be so accessible. This is the ob- 
ject for which the forests are kept up, not 
to be useless appendages of Royalty, as the 
noble Lord described them. The noble 
Lord now proposes to repeal the window 
duties; and the third Motion, lower on the 
Notice-paper, to be brought forward to- 
night by an hon. Friend of mine (Mr. 
Ewart), contemplates the abolition of the 
excise duties on paper, soap, and bricks, 
and of the duties on butter and cheese, 
and the reduction of the duties on tea, 
tobacco, and wine. Now, really, Sir, im 
the present state of our finances, these 
propositions are not a little serious. I 
must mention the produce of these various 
duties. The window duties and those on 
paper, soap, bricks, butter and cheese, 
yield to the revenue in round numbers 
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4,000,000. ayear. The usual proposition 


for reducing the duty on tea is from 
9s. 14d. to 1s., on wine to 2s. 6d. per 
gallon, and on tobacco from 3s. to ls. per 

und. The produce of these duties is 
upwards of 11,000,0007., and taking 
the proposed reduction to be about one- 
half, it would occasion a loss of reve- 
nue of more than 5,000,0001.; to which 
we must add the 4,000,000J. of loss from 
the repeal of the first-named duties, making 
in all a sacrifice of no less than 9,000,0001. 
I appeal to the common sense of hon. 
Members whether in the present state of 
our finances, the proposal now submitted, 
and the others about to be submitted by 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Ewart), are practi- 
cable, or such as any Government could 
think of acceeding to? My hon. Friend 
the Member for Dumfries has, to be sure, 
a proposition to substitute for the duties he 
would reduce and repeal, a system of direct 
taxation on realised property; that is, on 
all property under schedules A and C, now 
producing about 3,000,000/. In order, 


therefore, to obtain an amount equal to 
what it is proposed to give up, the hon. 
Gentleman must quadruple the present 
amount of taxation on these two sche- 
dules—a proposition which even those most 


enamoured of a tax on realised property 
may well view with alarm. Objections 
have been urged to the mode in which 
the window duties are levied. Sir, when 
itis said that this is one of those taxes 
which exclusively press on the poor, I 
must take the liberty of altogether deny- 
ing the statement. We have been con- 
stantly told during the last four or five 
years by those who seek the repeal of 
duties most onerous to the humbler classes, 
and I admit there is considerable truth in 
the argument, that the most advantageous 
mode of benefiting the poor is to take off 
the taxes on corn and the necessaries of 
life, and to impose direct taxation, which 
is conceived to press more on the richer 
classes; and yet we have heard to-night 
Gentlemen who have always advocated 
this course insist that the window duty, 
which comes nearer to a property-tax than 
any other now existing in the country, 
should be remitted for the benefit of the 
poorer classes of the community. The 
hon. Member for Montrose objects to 
the tax because there are so many exemp- 
tions. What are those exemptions? They 
are invariably in favour of the poorer 
orders. Speaking generally, of 3,500,000 
houses, only 500,000 are subject to the 
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window duty; 3,000,000 being exempt. 
What houses are exempt? Not those of 
the nobility and gentry, but the smallest 
description of houses occupied from one 
end of the country to the other by the poor- 
est classes. I don’t mean to say that there 
are not houses with fewer than eight win- 
dows inhabited by persons of property; it 
is impossible to deal with two or three ex- 
ceptional cases. The lower class of houses, 
in which the poor reside, are exempt from 
this tax; therefore, to call it a tax im- 
posed by the wealthy on the poor is a most 
extraordinary perversion of the real facts 
of the case. The exceptions are almost 
invariably in favour of persons who do not 
beneficially occupy the houses. My hon. and 
gallant relative (Col. Sibthorp) would put 
the window-tax on public offices; but what 
would the public gain by that? I should 
have to propose, in the Miscellaneous Es- 
timates, a sum of money to pay a tax on 
the windows of the Treasury, where the 
clerks sit at their duty; we should thus be 
paying from one hand to another; nothing 
could result from such a ceremony but in- 
convenience, and possibly some loss in the 
transfer. To suppose that the public would 
gain by the process, is the most preposter- 
ous idea ever propounded by my hon. and 
gallant relative. The noble Lord talked 
of the exemption of agricultural houses; 
but all buildings occupied for the purposes 
of trade and manufacture are also exempt 
from the window-tax. That, again, is an 
exemption in favour of the industrious 
classes: those only pay who inhabit dwell- 
ing-houses with eight windows or upwards. 
The noble Lord also spoke of the ex- 
traordinary amount raised on the lower 
description and the small amount raised 
on the higher class of houses. Why is 
it so? Because the lower class is great- 
ly more numerous. Of the 500,000 houses 
in the kingdom subject to the tax, there 
are 314,000 with fifteen windows and un- 
der. If you mean to tax only the large 
houses of the rich, you will have very little 
produce from your taxation. If it be ne- 
cessary to raise a large amount of taxa- 
tion, you must levy it on a large number 
of persons. If you confine your tax to a 
small number at the top of the tree, the 
produce of it will be very small, even if 
you increase your impost to confiscation. 
The noble Lord, speaking on the subject 
of the window duties, referred to the argu- 
ments urged in 1853 in favour of the re- 
peal of the house-tax, as if that pressed 
most heavily on the richer portion of the 
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community. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the window-tax, taking town 
and country together, bears most severely 
on the higher classes. Referring to-day 
to the returns connected with the inhabited 
house duty, I find that the houses of the 
nobility and gentry paid much less in house- 
tax than in the window-duty. The house 
in which I myself live in the country pays 
321. for window-duty, whereas the house- 
tax was only 14/. I should, therefore, have 
benefited twice as much if the window-tax 
had been removed, as I benefit by the re- 
mission of the house-tax. There is, no 
doubt, considerable objection to this tax; 
and if there were any other mode of rais 
ing the same amount of duty, I should be 
exceedingly glad. I have been in commu- 
nication with the Chairman of Stamps and 
Taxes and the officers of that Board, and 
we have had under consideration various 
schemes for improving the mode of rating 
to the window-duty, and removing the ob- 
jections which I admit there are to it; but 
my noble Friend and the deputation that 
waited upon me some time ago said, that 
to amend the scale, and to put an end to 
the inequalities that existed, would be of 
no use; and although I did venture to ask 
whether they preferred the tax levied in 
another way, I could not discover that 
they had any such proposition to make. 
Their only proposition, and the only one 
made in this House, is the absolute repeal 
of the tax; but that is one which, in the 
present state of the finances of the coun- 
try, however painful it may be not to take 
off a tax to which so strong an objection 
is made, I feel it to be my duty to oppose. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, it 
was absolutely impossible in the present 
state of the revenue of the country, and 
after the alarming statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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quer, this tax was the most objectionable 
of all taxes remaining unrepealed. He 
was one of those who wished to see the 
taxation levied on articles of universal eon. 
sumption repealed or reduced, or, if pos. 
sible, replaced by direct taxation. But 
what he understood by that was, that 
it should be replaced by such direct tax. 
ation as approached as nearly as any tax. 
ation could to an ad valorem tax on the 
property of the country; of which they 
had at present one example in the case of 
the income-tax, though that was not s0 
perfect as it might be made if pains were 
taken to make it so. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that he very much preferred 
continuing, if necessary, the inconvenience 
of the income-tax, which did not immedi- 
ately fall upon the great body of the 
people, to levying a large revenue by 
taxes on articles of universal consump- 
tion. But that was no reason why they 
should adhere to the old, fallacious, 
clumsy, most unsatisfactory habit of levy- 
ing a number of quasi income-taxes, 
which were not, in fact, income-taxes— 
which were not levied on any principle 
of equality or justice—and which were 
felt by those who had also to pay the in- 
come-tax to be a great aggravation of the 
burden of that tax. While he was in fa- 
vour of the principle of an income-tax, he 
was in favour of its being so levied as to 
interfere as little as possible with the na- 
tural courses of the laborr and industry 
of the country. When they levied a tax 
which was intended to be a species of in- 
come-tax, whether upon windows, or other 
things of the same nature, which involved 
the application of capital to the employ- 
ment of labour, it appeared to him that 
they fell into a great error. If their real 
object was to lay an ad valorem tax on 
property, would it not be better to do it 


chequer, that he could vote in favour of | directly, than by a mode which interfered 


the Motion of the noble Lord; but at the 
same time he had no hesitation in saying 
that if the Motion of the noble Lord had 
assumed a different form, and a resolution 
had been submitted to the House, that it 
was desirable in the opinion of the House 
that this tax should be repealed at the 
earliest opportunity, he should have felt it 
his duty to vote for that proposition. He 
wished also to express the feeling that he 
very strongly entertained, in common with 
many of those with whom he had commu- 
nicated on this subject, that notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 








extensively with the manufacture of glass 
and the mode of building houses? It 
seemed plain, that if they imposed this 
duty on the principle of an income-tax, 
they ought to make it so exclusively; if it 
were upon any other principle, let them 
know what it was. And then as to its 
gross inequality—it totally failed of any- 
thing like an approximation to an ad va- 
lorem duty. He held in his hand a return 
moved for last Session of the towns pay- 
ing the largest amount to the window duty, 
and he found that Plymouth paid 11,326/., 
whilst Leeds paid only 7,7891.; and yet 
he would venture to say that Leeds had 
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much more than ten times the wealth of 
Plymouth. Again, it might be reason- 
able, in laying on the income-tax, to make 
retired officers, and gentlemen of small in- 
comes who resided in such a place as Ply- 
mouth, bear their fair proportion; but it 
was preposterous to make them pay one- 
third more for a window-tax in the na- 
ture of an income-tax than the rich ma- 
nufacturers who resided in Leeds. He 
found, that of all the towns in the king- 
dom, Plymouth stood seventh in the re- 
tun. The window-tax was not only open 
to all the objections to which an indi- 
rect attempt at approximation to an in- 
eome-tax was liable; but there was also 
this special objection to it, that it interfered 
with the health of people of just the class 
whom they ought most to consider—those 
who inhabited not the very worst species 
of houses, but the next class above them. 
It tended to induce artisans and persons 
of that class to live in miserable places 
where their health was sacrificed, instead 
of going to reside in the improved kind of 
houses for which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath was so useful and honourable 
an instrument in endeavouring to promote 
a taste amongst the people of this country. 
In proportion to the exertions to improve 
the dwellings of the labouring classes, and 
in connexion with the measures of sanitary 
reform proposed by the Government, they 
ought to be desirous that this tax should 
he repealed at the earliest opportunity. 
Mr. WAKLEY: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has made a very excellent 
speech against the window-tax; and how 
that hon. and learned Gentleman can have 
the firmness to resist the influence of his 
own arguments, and vote against the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, I am at a loss to 
understand, The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman stated a special’ case. Many Mem- 
bers of this House are influenced by the 
general principle involved in the question; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman finds, 
from a return laid on the table of the House, 
that his town pays 12,0001. to the window- 
tax, whereas Leeds pays only 7,0001.; and 
yet Leeds has ten times the wealth of Ply- 
mouth, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
is the representative of the oppressed and 


injured people; and yet the unfortunate | 
| tax. 


electors of Plymouth are to find the yote 
of their representative recorded against the 
Motion of the noble Lord. It puzzles me 
to know of what use representatives can 
be, if this is to be the mode in which they 
act. It is very discouraging to those who 
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send Members to this House, but it is pe- 
culiarly encouraging to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
commenced his speech by speaking of the 
unfortunate and unhappy office he held. I 
hope now he is more comfortable. He cer- 
tainly ought to be relieved from a great 
deal of his difficulty on finding the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, who is remarkable for 
the power of his intellect and his acuteness 
of perception, get up and make an ad- 
mirable speech against the window duty; 
and when he is about to sit down, declare 
that he is going to vote against the Motion 
for the repeal. A strong dose of chloroform 
could not have made the Chancellor more 
easy. I do not know how the electors in 
Plymouth will feel, but the public to- 
morrow will feel no disappointment at the 
rejection of the noble Lord’s Motion. All 
hope of retrenchment from the present Ad- 
ministration is gone. I am sorry to say 
it, but my conviction is that there will be 
no retrenchment from them. The publie 
were looking with great pleasure and satis- 
faction upon the Government of the noble 
Lord. 1 never saw the community exhibit 
more good-will and forbearance towards 
any Government than towards the present 
Administration. I do not know how it has 
happened, but the public had a great re- 
spect for the Ministry; they seem to have 
had the most perfect reliance on the noble 
Lord, and to have been fully convinced that 
the noble Lord would relieve them of every 
possible burden. But I wish the noble 
Lord could go into the City now, and see 
his committee. He would be perfectly 
astonished at his reception in the turtle- 
soup-eating ward. I regret that there 
should be this change, but it has occurred; 
and, I regret being compelled to say it, 
not without reason. The Government must 
have great hope of what this House will 
do, after the speech of the hon. Member 
for Plymouth; but I hope many Motions 
of this kind will be made, and that the 
feeling of the House on the subject of a 
reduction of taxation will be tested, so that 
the people may know who are and who are 
not for retrenchment. One hardly knows 
how to designate this tax; it is one of the 
most odious and unbearable ever imposed; 
it is second in iniquity only to the income- 
It is injurious in an immense variety 
of ways. I conceive that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is quite mistaken in his view of the 
case. The right hon. Gentleman says he 
believes, and he sincerely believes, other- 
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wise he would not say so, that this tax 
does not press upon the indrstrious classes. 
The right hon. Gentleman n.. _—‘* believe, 
have used the term ‘ lower classes;’’ but 
for my part I don’t know where the lower 
classes are to be found among men, al- 
though I have heard of them among ani- 
mals. But the right hon. Gentleman says 
it does not press upon these classes, be- 
cause small houses are excepted. Does not 
the right hon. Gentleman know that in 
large towns, where land is of great value, 
the object of proprietors is to run up houses 
as high as possible, and to locate in them 
as great a number of people as possible ? 
Does he not know that the great mass of 
the industrious classes are lodgers, not 
householders, and that the landlords squeeze 
out of them every farthing for rent that 
they can possibly pay ? Does he not know 
that as many as eight, ten, twelve, and 
more persons live in a single room, and 
that room with a single window? That is 
the case in all our large towns. Conse- 
quently, this tax operates like a curse upon 
the labouring population, and is destructive 
to their health, destructive to their com- 
fort, and destructive to their morals. It 
environs them with foul air; it plunges 
them into darkness. And then you tell us 


that this is the nearest in operation to an 


income-tax. If that were so, it would be 
a very admirable and valid reason for de- 
testing it all the more. It is injurious in 
every point of view. Has the right hon. 
Gentleman consulted architects on the sub- 
ject of this tax? Does he know the extent 
of the discouragement and robbery it in- 
flicts upon the man of genius, as well as 
upon the labourer, and how it prevents 
those improvements in architecture which 
otherwise would be made? Why, it liter- 
ally robs the people of hundreds of thou- 
sands a year. In every respect, therefore, 
I say it is a tax which ought to be repeal- 
ed. But no matter for that; the noble 
Lord might as well whistle before the rocks 
of Gibraltar as talk the best of reason on 
the subject of taxation after such a budget 
as we have heard from the Government. 
Some hon. Member behind me suggests 
that the matter might be referred to a 
Committee upstairs. Why, Sir, everything 
is going upstairs, and you will be presently 
left here in an empty house. Well, there is 
no chance of this tax being repealed by the 
present Administration; but of this I am 
sure, that the Government will know in the 
course of a few days that the people of this 
country will not submit to increased taxa- 
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tion for any purpose that has been stated, 
If the noble Lord at the head of the Go. 
vernment be labouring under a hallucing. 
tion about foreign war, perhaps the com. 
mon sense which prevails on that subject 
out of doors will have the effect of restoring 
the mind of the noble Lord to a state of 
sanity. But the noble Lord has made 
war speech—I know the noble Lord dis. 
claims it, and I acknowledge he may not 
have intended to do so, but I assure him 
that his language has had the effect of in. 
ducing the people to believe that the noble 
Lord thinks we are approaching the period 
when this country is open to an attack from 
other nations. [Lord J. Russeuz: I said 
just the reverse.] I was merely stating 
the unfortunate impression that prevails, 
But the people are beginning to think on 
this subject of taxation, and when the 
public think, it is time for the ruling Powers 
to consider what they are about. An ig- 
norant multitude may submit to injustice, 
but an intelligent people will not for any 
long period. The people of this country 
are now impressed with the notion that the 
taxation imposed upon them by this House 
is unjust, unequal, and in favour of pro- 
perty as against industry. That is the 
impression which prevails out of doors, and 
I trust many Members of this House con- 
cur with me in that opinion. Considering 
how much talent there is in the Gover- 
ment, and the means at their disposal of 
acquiring information—considering how re- 
peatedly the subject of finance has been 
discussed in this House, it was most as- 
suredly in the power of Ministers to have 
discovered some of the departments of 
State in which retrenchment might be 
made, and a stricter economy practised. 
But I repeat my conviction, that the 
Government made no sufficient inquiry 
into this matter, but came down to make 
their proposition heedlessly and thought- 
lessly. That proposition has created out 
of doors a great deal of excitement, and 
within this House it has produced among 
Members a certain amount of discontent. 
That discontent will increase, and the ex- 
citement out of doors will increase, unless 
the noble Lord relaxes. Why, the equali- 
sation of the land-tax would itself have 
produced nearly 2,000,0001. a year. Then 
look at the legacy and probate duty upon 
real property. Can anybody pretend that 
personal property should be subject to the 
duties now imposed, and real property 
escape altogether? If a man die and 
leave 100,000/. in land to his successors, 
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the party coming in pays not one farthing 
to the Government; but if another man die, 
and leave 100/. to an old and faithful ser- 
yant who has been in his service twenty 
ears—has been his greatest comfort, and 
has rendered him the most important ser- 
vices—that servant, before he can touch 
his legacy, has the sum of 101. extracted 
from it in the shape of duty. Is not all this 
monstrous as well as false and absurd in 
principle ? Why, there is a principle of 
very confiscation and spoliation running 
through the whole system which ought to 
be repudiated by any intelligent assembly 
desiring to do justice to the people. Ob- 
serve how this window-tax operates. It 
commences at a low point; but when it 
comes to press upon the middle classes, 
the industrious classes, the working classes, 
it is serewed to the highest pitch. When 
it begins to touch the mansions of the 
aristocracy, then it begins to decline, and 
when it arrives at a gorgeous palace, with, 
say, 180 windows, the tax dwindles to an 


exceedingly small sum indeed, as if it then | 
| in vain for us to attempt the repeal of any 


became impolitic to raise it higher. Do 
you wonder the people are discontented ? 
Ido trust, now that the subject has been 
mooted, that the House will apply itself to 
the subject of finance and taxation; that 
they will resist with honest firmness every 
extravagant expenditure on the part of the 
Executive Government; and that they will 
resolve to investigate with the most search- 
ing scrutiny into the expenditure now going 
on for State purposes; and I think it will 
be found that, instead of its being neces- 
sary to increase taxation, it wili be prac- 
ticable to reduce it, while what remains 
may be spread so evenly and justly over 


the face of society that the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer, instead of mourning over 
his unhappy position, might congratulate 
himself upon being the financier of a con- 
tented and prosperous people. I trust the 
noble Lord will not allow any person to in- 
duce him to withdraw his Motion; and I 
assure him, however small the number 
voting with him, he will find me among 
em. 

Mr. STAFFORD was anxious that the 
House should see the exact position in 
Which the hon. Member for Plymouth 
stood in relation to his constituency. The 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Roundell Palmer) 
had stated that the tax was one of much 
inconvenience and injustice, and admitted 
that there were many arguments against 
it; but he said that, considering the time 
at which the present Motion was brought 
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forward, and considering, also, the state 
of the public finances, he was not inclined 
to place the Government of the country in 
financial difficulties by at present voting 
for its repeal. Which of those two argu- 
ments weighed the heaviest with the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr.Wakley), it was 
not for him (Mr. Stafford) to say; but cer- 
tainly, if he were an elector of Plymouth, 
and found his representative stating fairly 
in that House the reasons pro and con with 
reference to the tax in question, and arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that it would be bet- 
ter to continue the tax for one year than 
to risk the public credit, then he as elector 
of Plymouth would rest perfectly satisfied, 
and be prepared again to record his vote for 
the hon. Gentleman at a future election. 
But, certainly, after pressing the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury gave him very little 
encouragement in his speech, for he said, 
‘* No matter what my friends or I may say, 
after the budget introduced by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, it is 


Duties. 


tax whatever.’’ Therefore, a part of the 
blame which the hon. Member for Finsbury 
cast upon the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth was to be attributed to his 
noble Friend (Lord Duncan) on account of 
the period at which he had brought for- 
ward his Motion. When he heard the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, who had been ap- 
pealed to as one of those consistent politi- 
cal economists who were in favour of direct 
taxation, state that the window-tax was so 
iniquitous that it could only be equalled in 
iniquity by the income-tax—then he must 
say that he looked with some astonishment 
at the inconsistencies of the hon. Gentle- 
men behind and around the hon. Member. 
He and those who acted with him had 
hitherto held.a consistent course, and main- 
tained, upon the whole, not the prohibition 
of direct taxation, but the extreme impor- 
tance, also, of using indirect taxation as a 
means of raising the revenues of the coun- 
try; and they must be permitted, from 
time to time, as these questions were dis- 
cussed, to force upon the House the recol- 
lection of the inconsistencies of those hon. 
Gentlemen, and the dilemma in which the 
advocates of free trade were left upon the 
question. Whilst he did not deny the be- 
nefit of some direct taxation, they might 
depend upon it that the great bulk of the 
revenue must still continue to be raised by 
indirect taxation; and if they went so far 
as to fear to levy duties and continue the 
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system of indirect taxation, because they 
thereby, directly or indirectly, protected 
particular interests, they would make their 
taxation press the more heavily on the 
poor; they would separate the rich from 
the poor, and make our financial diffi- 
culties, not to mention our commercial and 
political ones, of such magnitude, that Go- 
vernment after Government would resign, 
even upon the question of the budget and 
taxation, and the Government that might 
follow them would be unable to combat the 
difficulties they would have to encounter. 
Mr. M‘GREGOR said, it was his inten- 
tion to vote for the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath. But he would 
do so conditionally, and the condition was, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
not be crippled in the means of maintain- 
ing the national integrity. He denied that 
it was the intention of the present, or that 
it had been of the late, Government to ar- 
rive at a system of direct taxation. Whilst 
they derived a revenue of 45,000,000/. an- 
nually by the levy of taxes on articles of 
commerce and consumption, it was not 
likely they would think of attempting to 
raise the entire revenue by direct taxation. 
But he wished for a general review of the 
whole system of taxation; and he thought 
the time had arrived when they might under- 
take it, notwithstanding the present extra- 
ordinary claims upon the Exchequer; but 
he would vote for the Motion of the noble 
Lord, because he thought no more odious 
tax existed than the window-tax. The bud- 
get speech of the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had been most ungraciously met both 
in that House and out of doors. Perhaps 
the speech might have been somewhat 
more comprehensive, and taken a more 
general view of the system of taxation; for 
he believed that the time had arrived when 
the whole subject of taxation could be 
taken up, and that under*circumstances 
favourable to the Government, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary and, to a great 
extent, the unlooked-for drains upon the 
Exchequer. The time had arrived when 
Members of that House must expect to be 
required by their constituents to do that 
for which they had been sent to Parlia- 
ment, namely, to take care of the people’s 
money. He recollected that a noble Lord 
in another place had said in the year 1839, 
that if that House neglected to look after 
the interests of the people, and to regulate 
the taxation, the other Ilouse of Parlia- 
ment should take up the business and do 
it. The people had cause to complain very 
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generally of the unequal system of taxa. 
tion now prevailing in England and Seot. 
land; and they would expect the House to 
revise it, and to extend every one of the 
taxes paid in England and Scotland to 
Ireland. He could see no objection to the 
extension of the property-tax to Ireland; 
and if the window-tax were to be continued, 
he thought that it also should be extended 
to that country. He was, however, strong- 
ly opposed to the continuance of such an 
impost. He considered the deprivation of 
light and air in houses not subject to the 
tax as great an injury as if the occupiers 
had to pay the tax. By being obliged to 
build up their windows from inability to 
pay the duties, the inhabitants of the poorer 
description of houses were deprived of the 
light of heaven. With regard to a house- 
tax, to which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had al- 
luded, he believed that tax would be far 
preferable to a window-tax, provided the 
amount was deducted from the rent paid to 
the landlord; but if it were to fall on all 
tenants, from the poorest to the richest, he 
thought it would be a most objectionable 
source of revenue. 

Mr. FEARGUS O’CONNOR said, the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down would, in his mind, excuse 


{the hon. Member from voting against the 


Committee proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and it also bore out to the fullest 
the feeling which prevailed out of doors 
against the speech of the noble Lord, which 
the hon. Gentleman had properly deseribed 
as not altogether intelligible. In advoca- 
ting the extension of the window-tax to 
Ireland, if it were to be continued in this 
country, the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
forget that the smallest amount of duty 
might often prove an entire prohibition. 
He seemed to forget the fact that an Eng- 
ligh window and an Irish window were 
very different things. In England, the 
window was intended to let the light in; 
but in Ireland the use of a window was to 
let the smoke out. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford), in dwell- 
ing on the comparatively small number of 
houses subject to the window-tax, seemed 
to overlook one consideration altogether. 
If there were 3,000,000 of houses not 
subject to the window duties, while only 
500,000 paid the duty, the result which 
he (Mr. O’Connor) drew from this was, 
that a great number of these 3,000,000 
of houses were shut up in darkness, and 
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would have windows but for this tax. This 
proved that taxes upon some articles acted 
nearly as a prohibition. When the pro- 
per time arrived, he should show that an 
income-tax of 2,000,000/. taken from 
the shopkeepers and the middle classes, 
was really an indirect tax amounting to 
8,000,0007. upon the industry of the coun- 
try. These classes were placed under the 
odious alternative of either paying the tax 
out of their capital, or deducting it from 
the payment of wages to the working 
classes. There was a disposition on the 
part of the English landlords and the Irish 
Members, it appeared, to support the im- 
position of the income-tax. He regretted 
to see that such was the case, because he 
warned the landlords that the tax would 
ultimately fall upon themselves. The Irish 
Members, too, when they were obliged to 
come to the middle classes of this country 
for assistance on the next occurrence of 
famine would be told, ‘* You voted to take 
2,000,0002. out of our pockets by the in- 
come-tax, and we can’t assist you on the 
present occasion.”” He held that the ef- 
fects of the income-tax would fall severely 
upon the working classes. The subject 


would, however, better come before the 


House on another occasion, and when that 
time arrived he should be able to show to 
the hon. Member for’ Northamptonshire 
that the evils of which he complained 
arose, not from adopting the principles of 
free trade, but from, at the same time, not 
adopting those prudent regulations to which 
the noble alluded in his celebrated Edin- 
burgh missive. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, that they were now 
obliged to legislate for a thinking people. 
As to the increase of the Army and Navy, 
the noble Lord said that he did not make 
awarlike speech. But if he did not, what 
did 150,0002. for a militia mean ? what 
did the increase of the marines and of the 
Army and Navy Estimates mean? Were 
not these warlike matters to introduce in a 
time of profound peace? He agreed in the 
adage that the best way to maintain peace 
was to be prepared for war; but he thought 
that the proper way to be prepared for war 
Was to pay attention, not to the maritime 
defences, but to the wants and feelings of 
the classes on whom they should have to 
depend for assistance if war should come. 
The noble Lord ought to look also to the 
Peaceful feelings of the people of this 
Country; but at the same time he might 
rely on their support in the hour of dan- 
ger. Though he was stigmatised as a fire- 
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brand and a destructive and a revolutionist, 
he would be ready to go farther than the 
right hon. Baronet, in telling the noble 
Lord that even the cripple would shoulder 
his crutch rather than have a foreigner to 
interfere in the affairs of this country; and 
for his own part, he was ready to become 
a volunteer, though he would not serve as 
& mercenary, in resisting foreign aggres- 
sion. Let not the noble Lord think that 
the feelings of this country were to be 
judged of by the present quiescent state of 
the people. The public mind was strongly 
alive to the course taken by the noble 
Lord; and it was only necessary for some 
artful and designing demagogue to apply 
a match to their feelings in erder to rouse 
the people into the most determined oppo- 
sition. The people were, in fact, deter- 
mined to look after the matter of retrench- 
ment in the public expenditure. They 
were resolved that their sweat should not 
be poured out and their labour increased 
in order that others might live in luxury 
on the fruit of their sweat and industry. 
He would vote against this tax, because 
he regarded the question as one of prin- 
ciple ; and because, as the representative 
of a popular constituency, he wished to 
show that the people were ready to return 
good for evil. When he went before 
them again, he hoped to justify his vote; 
but he would much rather return to his own 
insignificancy, than hold a seat in that 
House by adopting a course which his own 
feelings did not tell him were just. The 
noble Lord knew that the name of his 
party had been made odious to the public. 
The noble Lord knew that the name of 
Whig stunk in the nostrils of the country. 
He believed that he spoke the feelings of 
the working classes of this country as 
much as any man, and he would venture 
in their name to tell the noble Lord 
that all former differences would be for- 
gotten, and all bygone battles be sunk 
in oblivion, if the noble Lord would 
now take up their cause; but that they 
would not suffer themselves to starve, in 
order that others might live in luxury on 
their toil. Though they were now at peace, 
the horizon was not unclouded; and God 
only knew what their discussion might be 
on Monday night next. A great opportunity 
was now in the hands of the noble Lord. 
Let him take care that the people should 
not be sacrificed, and if he had a difficulty 
to meet, he might then throw himself on 
the shoulders of the working classes of this 
country. 
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Captain PECHELL begged to remind 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
that in 1835, now thirteen years ago, this 
very question had been before the House, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that day told them, in very much the same 
language as had been used by the right 
hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer this evening, to be patient until they 
saw what would turn up in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament. On that occasion the 
hon. Member for Marylebone (Sir 8. Whal- 
ley) was asked to withdraw his Motion, and 
the whole of the Liberal party joined in 
endeavouring to persuade him to do so; 
but he was forced to a division by the hon. 
Member for Dover, and he walked into the 
lobby with only sixteen Members to sup- 
port him. On that occasion, as well as 
whenever the question had come before 
the House subsequently, he (Captain Pe- 
chell) had advocated the removal of these 
duties, not only on the ground of their in- 
justice, but because he regarded them as 
most injurious to the public health. He 
also felt interested in the subject because 
his constituency were large contributors 
to the tax. He had to complain that 
neither the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, nor any of the 
other advocates of the tax, attempted to 


deny its injustice. His noble Friend 
had gone into some of the injurious effects 
of this tax; but if the public had the 
means of knowing how these assessed 
taxes, of which the window tax formed so 
considerable a portion, were levied, there 
would, he believed, be a much stronger 
feeling against their continuance. Between 
1830 and 1847, there were 620 cases of 
assessed taxes returned before the judges 
on appeals, and of these 268 were for win- 
dow tax; and it should be recollected that 
one case decided before a judge generally 
ruled twenty or thirty others. In Scotland, 
the extent to which this tax was felt to be 
@ grievance was quite extraordinary; and 


how a Member from the northern part of | 
the kingdom could vote for its continuance | 


was to him most strange. In 1840 there 
were in Scotland no less than 115 cases 
of appeal from the assessed taxes, and of 
these 68 were on account of window-tax. 
He was surprised, too, that those who 
called themselves the farmer’s friends in 
that House, did not look to the operation of 
the window-tax upon the agriculturists, for 
the blue books abounded in instances of its 
partial and unjust operation in farmhouses. 
In 1791 a Roman Catholic priest was as- 
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sessed for a vestry room that opened into 
his chapel, on the ground that it was not 
used as a place of religious worship; and in 
the Established Church there were cases 
equally oppressive. As to deputations on 
the subject, he was tired of attending them, 
It was no doubt gratifying to see the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer in Downing-street; but so far from 
getting any assurance of relief from him, 
they might as well have a Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In both cases the lan- 
guage held out to them was precisely the 
same. Under these circumstances he 
should cordially give his support to the 
Motion of his noble Friend; and he should 
do all in his power to prevent the reimpo- 
sition of the tax. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that perhaps the 
House would allow him to say a few words 
on the subject before them. He should 
have been much better pleased to remain 
silent on the occasion; but the relation in 
which he stood towards the city of Bath, 
where the grievance was most seriously 
felt, and his position with regard to his 
noble Colleague, rendered some explana- 
tion necessary on the vote which he in- 
tended to give on this question. He con- 
curred in a very great deal of what had 
fallen from his noble Friend, and from the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, and from all 
those who had spoken of this tax as being 
injurious and oppressive in the extreme. 
He felt that it pressed with great inequa- 
lity on all classes, but particularly on the 
working classes, on the occupiers of small 
dwellings, and of the weekly tenements. 
He felt that in a sanitary point of view, it 
was impossible to exaggerate the mischief 
which it occasioned; and he did not hesi- 
tate to say that without a total repeal of 
the window-tax no sanitary measure would 
place the people of this country in that 
physical condition which acted so directly 
and so tremendously on their moral wel- 
fare. These were no new opinions of his, 
because long before he had become con- 
nected with the city of Bath he had enter- 
tained them; and in fact he was the party 
who prepared the first report on this sub- 
ject, showing the injurious effect of these 
duties on the moral and physical con- 
dition of the people. He had the honour, 
the other day, of attending a meeting 
of his constituents, at which this sub- 
ject was taken into consideration. He 
then told them, that this was, perhaps, the 
very first tax the Government ought to re- 
peal; and that if they were about to pro- 
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pose—as it was then the general impres- 
sion that they would—a large increase of 
taxation simultaneously with a great re- 
duction of other taxes, he was of opinion 
that the window-tax ought to be the very 
first to be wiped off. But at the same time 
he most emphatically said that he would 
not give any vote on this subject that 
would impede the machinery of the Go- 
yernment, or in the least degree endanger 
the credit of the country. And when he 
looked at the state of the revenue—when 
he saw it announced by the First Minister 
of the Crown that the revenue of the 
country had decreased to the extent of 
3,000,0007., and that it was necessary to 
propose a large increase of taxation, he 
could not but think that to call for a reduc- 
tion at such a time of taxes to the extent 
of 1,600,0007. was almost tantamount to a 
proposal for a species of national bank- 
ruptey. That being his view, he could not, 
he regretted to say, concur with his noble 
Colleague in the proposition which he 
made. It was most painful to him to find 


himself at variance with a constituency 
that had treated him with such singular 
generosity; but, at the same time, he 
thought that a Member had some other du- 


ties to perform than to gratify a constitu- 
ency, however lively his gratitude to them 
might be. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, it was strange 
that hon. Members who spoke strongest 
against the tax should be found voting with 
the Government in favour of its continu- 
ance. He agreed fully in all that the noble 
Lord who just sat down had said against 
the tax; and he would be as unwilling as 
the noble Lord expressed himself to be, to 
give any vote that would impede the ma- 
chinery of Government, or destroy the credit 
of the country; and it was because he had 
satisfied himself that the repeal of the win- 
dow-tax need do neither, that he was pre- 
pared to vote for the present Motion. He 
quite agreed with the noble Lord (Lord 
Ashley), that no hon. Member ought to 
vote against his own conscience; but he 
thought it would have been much more 
consistent for the noble Lord to tell his 
constituents that he would no longer seek 
to remain their representative when they 
could have a man in his place who could 
represent their wishes, and be prepared to 
vote in accordance with their views. For 
his own part, he would vote for the repeal 
of this tax, and in doing so, he knew that 
his views were in accordance with those of 
his constituents; and he had no doubt but 
that the deficiency in the revenue could be 
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made up from less objectionable sources. 
As to the Government, they were no doubt 
bound to make up any deficiency in the 
revenue; but they were at the same time 
bound to reduce the public expenditure as 
far as possible. The position of the Govern- 
ment was, no doubt, a very difficult one; 
but he was prepared to support them in 
laying on a property-tax. On these grounds, 
while he held himself perfectly free to vote 
for reducing the expenditure, he was at the 
same time ready to support any measure 
that would be found necessary to meet the 
exigencies of the case. He preferred a 
system of direct taxation, which, in his 
opinion, ought to be principally laid upon 
property. There was not the slightest 
chance of the noble Lord having a majo- 
rity; but if the Motion were carried, he 
should be the better prepared to vote for a 
continuance of the income-tax. 

Mr. COWAN requested the indulgence 
of the House on addressing it for the first 
time. He stood there as the representative 
of the chief city of the northern kingdom, 
which, he was afraid, was now looked upon 
merely as a province, and he had the 
honour to enjoy the confidence of a con- 
stituency which used to be distinguished 
for intelligence, but which, he apprehend- 
ed, had lost something of that character 
in his neighbourhood. He had been en- 
gaged for some years in an attempt to re- 
duce, in one particular direction, for the 
relief of a certain class of manufacturers, 
of whom he was one, the burdens of the 
Excise. He had again and again, as a 
member of different deputations, remon- 
strated against the injustice of the impost; 
and the invariable answer had been, ‘‘ We 
cannot afford to part with it.’”’ Such an 
argument as that would not, in his opinion, 
warrant a fixed injustice. Unless they 
could use something like a moral compul- 
sion on the Government, there was no 
chance of their obtaining justice in such 
matters. He looked upon the tax upon 
windows as unjust in its nature, and inju- 
rious in its consequences. There was an 
intimate connexion between suffering and 
sin, and they ought to do all in their power 
to avert the one by preventing the other. 
The window-tax was a direct hindrance 
to cleanliness among the people, and, 
as having that effect, ought to be re- 
pealed. He believed they would be en- 
abled to meet all the requirements of 
the State if they endeavoured to do their 
duty in a spirit of justice. Their whole 
system of taxation was at present full of 
the most discreditable anomalies; and un- 
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less these were done away with, they could 
not hope to possess the confidence of their 
constituents. It had been asserted by an 
hon. Gentleman that he was only sent to 
the House for the purpose of enlightening 
the Legislature with respect to the parti- 
cular manufacture in which he was en- 
gaged. He had not entered Parliament 
on any such narrow grounds, though he 
did not deny that he stood opposed to cer- 
tain of the excise duties which occupied 
some attention in the north, and which, he 
regretted to say, had been entirely blinked 
in the budget. The hon. Member to whom 
he referred had spoken of the disgrace 
which, on a recent occasion, had attached 
itself to the constituencies of two of the 
metropolitan boroughs and of the city of 
Edinburgh. He could only say that he 
was glad that his first vote in that House 
should have been for an act of justice to- 
wards London in receiving as its represen- 
tative a Gentleman who, though belonging 
to a body hitherto excluded, was fully en- 
titled to receive from them a full share 
of their political privileges, in accordance 
with the spirit of the religion they pro- 
fessed. He would do all in his power 


while he possessed a seat in that House to 


diminish the existing amount of human 
suffering in these kingdoms; and he hoped 
that if they went forward in the right diree- 
tion they would secure to themselves the 
blessing of God, without which all was vain. 

Mr. MOWATT said, that however small 
might be the body which should follow the 
noble Lord (Viscount Dunean) into the lob- 
by on this question, he should have great 
pleasure in making myself one of his ad- 
herents on the occasion, for he considered 
this tax was most unequal, and therefore 
unjust, besides being in the highest de- 
gree alike injurious to the comfort and 
morals of the people. It was nothing less, 
in short, than a blundering circuitous spe- 
cies of income-tax. And the country ex- 
pected of them that they would now bring 
it toa close. Even those hon. Gentlemen 
who opposed its removal at the present 
time, all concurred in the character which 
he had taken upon himself to give it, and 
in its pernicious effects on the great mass | 
of the people. It was a most unequal 
tax, for it had been proved that it took a 
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greater amount of money from the inhabi- 
tants of Plymouth than it did from those | 
of Leeds, although the wealth of the latter | 
town was ten times greater than that of | 
the former. But the suffering that the | 
tax produced, and its demoralising effeets, | 
had been already so strongly shown from 
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many quarters of the House, that it was 
useless and unnecessary for him to dwell 
upon its odious qualities. The right hon, 
Baronet (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
seemed himself to be struck with the ano- 
malous position in which the Government 
was placed by defending this tax, viz., 
that while proposing sanitary measures on 
the one hand, it was opposing on the other 
that which was the basis and foundation of 
all sanitary reform—the free admission of 
light and air. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, indeed, that there was no resist- 
ing the arguments that had been brought 
against the tax; and yet he added that 
he could not consent to remove it, on 
the ground that he could not do without 
it; and other hon. Gentlemen had attempt- 
ed to vindicate the votes they were about 
to give for its continuance, in opposition 
to their own judgment, by the same sort 
of argument. He (Mr. Mowatt) did not 
admit the force of that argument, for other 
and more legitimate sources of revenue 
were undoubtedly to be found, as had been 
demonstrated by the noble Lord who in- 
troduced this proposal. He would not, 
however, go into that part of the question 
now. It would arise more naturally in a 
succeeding debate. He desired them 
merely to notice and protest against a 
doctrine attempted to be laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—that it was 
incumbent on all Members, when object- 
ing to and denouncing a tax, to point out or 
substitute a better. He denied that that was 
a well-founded argument. It was the pro- 
vince of the Government, and not of indi- 
vidual Members, to find out the least op- 
pressive and the best mode of raising the 
revenue; and when it could be shown that 
the revenue was not raised in the most 
fitting and the best manner, he contended 
that the Government had to that extent 
failed in its functions. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: My hon. 
Friend the Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Aglionby), in the very manly speech he 
made to the House, said that it would have 
a very bad effect with the public if it 
should appear that all the argument was 
in favour of the one side, and yet that 


| when we came to the division, the vote of 


the House should be in the opposite direc- 
tion. Why, Sir, this I imagine must be 
the case, if we are to discuss any tax 
simply upon its merits. I never heard any 
Gentleman get up and say, ‘I should like 
to have a tax upon a particular article as 
a positive good in itself.’’ Every one 
must agree that every tax is in itself an 
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evil; if you point out any particular tax, 
and state your objections to it, I will defy 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer, however 
ingenious he may be, to show that that 
tax is in itself a good, and ought to be 
kept up for the welfare of the community. 
Why, we have had a specimen just now in 
the instances given by the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan). He says 
that the excise upon paper and the excise 
upon soap are very vexatious, and that all 
excise taxes impose great restrictions upon 
the public, and lead to an unpleasant in- 
vestigation and supervision of private con- 
cerns. I cannot for a moment deny the 
hon. Member’s allegation. I think all ex- 
cise taxes are liable to this objection. Then 
the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) 
is going to bring forward a Motion with 
regard to the taxation upon tea, and upon 
tobacco, and upon butter and cheese, and 
various other articles. Why, if we are 
to discuss the tax upon tea on its own 
merits, nobody can deny that it is a tax 
greater in proportion to the value of the 
article than you would wish a tax of that 
kind to be. The tax upon tobacco still 


more sins in that respect; it is excessive 
in proportion to the value of the article. 


But when we have come to the end of our 
discussions upon the subject, and have de- 
cided that none of these taxes can be de- 
fended, we shall find ourselves, as my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says, minus some 9,000,0001. of rev- 
enue, and, with the addition of the taxes of 
which the hon. Member for Edinburgh com- 
plains, some 10,000,000/. or 11,000,0000. 
And then there comes the argument, 
which has been stated I think so conclu- 
sively by my Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth, and by the noble Lord the Member 
for Bath (Lord Ashley), who spoke against 
this Motion, that the revenue cannot spare 
the loss of these taxes, and therefore the 
House would feel it to be its duty to re- 
fuse the Motion. I heard from the hon. 
Member who spoke last that if there are 
objectionable taxes, it is the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to point out others 
which are less objectionable. Why, cer- 
tainly that is an easy axiom to lay down; 
but I cannot say that the experience I 
have had in former years, or that which I 
have had within the last few days in par- 
ticular, shows me exactly what those taxes 
are to which no very strong objections can 
be raised. I quite agree with those who 
say that an enormous amount of indirect 
taxation is very objectionable; and I think 
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great good has been done of late years under 
the administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, in very much diminishing 
those indirect taxes; but, at the same time, 
when I am told that if we took off the 
window-tax, we might add to the property 
and income-tax, I must say that there are 
limits beyond which you cannot well carry 
your direct taxation. And, indeed, an hon. 
Member in the course of this debate, who 
expressed his very great regret that the Go- 
vernment should become unpopular on this 
subject, stated that the window-tax is only 
a little less odious than the income-tax; so 
that I fear, if we were to consent to a very 
large diminution of indirect taxation in the 
present state of the revenue, in the hope 
of making ourselves popular by a great in- 
crease of the direct taxation, we should 
fail in our calculations, and that a much 
larger increase than that which we have 
ventured to propose would meet with the 
greatest opposition in the House and in the 
country. I am, therefore, obliged to come 
to the conclusion, that, although the win- 
dow-tax is very objectionable, yet there 
are not at present the means of providing 
a substitute for that tax, to which other 
objections as grave may not apply. My 
right hon. Friend has said most truly, that 
he has been engaged during great part of 
the autumn with this subject; and I know 
that he made inquiries with respect to 
modes of diminishing the pressure of the 
window-tax, or finding substitutes for it. 
I cannot say that we can at present re- 
commend to this House any alteration, or 
any such substitute. And although I 
must confess, frankly and fully confess, 
that if we come to the merits of this par- 
ticular tax, or any other, those who object 
have very much the best of the argument, 
yet, upon the whole, considering that we 
are bound to public creditors who lent 
their money for wars formerly carried 
on, and are bound by Acts of Parliament 
to certain other obligations, and that we 
are bound to keep up a certain amount of 
establishment, I shall certainly vote with a 
very good conscience for the maintenance 
of this tax. 

Mr. EWART contended that the win- 
dow duties were a practical burden upon 
commerce which the Government ought 
not to continue, seeing that our indirect 
taxation was greater than that of any 
other country in Europe. The doctrine of 
direct taxation was in accordance with the 
views of Adam Smith, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Huskisson, who, in almost the last speech 
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he made in the House of Commons, strongly 
advocated it. The window duties, how- 
ever, were a direct tax under an indirect 
aspect; and in proving their impolicy, he 
denied that hon. Members were bound to 
provide the Government with a substitute. 
It was sufficient if they demontrated the 
tax to be bad in itself. Had Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, at an early period of 
their career, taken a comprehensive review 
of our system of taxation, they might have 
obviated much of the present difficulty; 
they had not, and the time was now come 
when the people would force the subject 
upon their attention. 

Dr. BOWRING believed that every one 
must sympathise with the noble Lord in 
his difficulties; it was very difficult to 
maintain the taxation which now pressed 
upon the people, and still more difficult to 
augment it. But surely diminution of ex- 
penditure rather than augmentation of 
taxation was now the paramount duty of 
the Government. The burdens of the 
people had been augmented from year to 
year: since 1335 the charge for the arma- 
ments of the country had risen from 
less than 12,000,0007. to more than 


17,000,0002.; and the miscellaneous char- | 


ges had also increased within these few 
years by 3,000,000/.; the result being an 
addition to of above 8,000,000I. a year to 
our expenditure; and we were now asked 
to increase a tax intolerable in its present 


form. He (Dr. Bowring) had been lately 
in the manufacturing districts, and had re- 
ceived multitudes of communications from 
persons well able to judge of the state 
of public opinion, and he believed that 
there was in the country the greatest pos- 
sible apprehension of the consequences of 
the endeavour to augment the taxation to 
the extent of 3,500,0001., and an universal 
desire that, instead of this, our expenses 
might be greatly diminished. 

Lorpv R. GROSVENOR entirely con- 
curred with the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) that the House was bound to make 
good its ‘public engagements and to main- 
tain those services which were necessary 
for the protection of our honour and our 
commerce. He regretted to find, from 
what his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, there was no 
prospect of the window-tax being abolish- 
ed; but believing its existence was most 
prejudicial to the population of England, 
he was compelled, however reluctantly, to 
vote in favour of the Motion of his noble 
Friend opposite. 
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Sir R. PEEL: I intend to make the 
shortest speech in this debate. I intend 
to take my share of the unpopularity of 
declaring that, in my opinion, it is not 
consistent with the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the present state of the 
revenue and the expenditure of the coun. 
try, to consent to a remission of this tax, 
I heard with satisfaction from the right 
hon. Gentleman that he has had under his 
consideration the means of removing some 
of the anomalies of this tax, and the pos- 
sibility of providing a substitute for it in 
some other way. I hope the right hon, 
Gentleman will not be deterred from con- 
sideration by the fact of a metropolitan 
deputation making objections to finding a 
substitute. I am sure, if the right hon. 
Gentleman puts it in this way—* Will you 
consent that some other tax should be im- 
posed in the place of this ?’’—the certain 
answer will be ‘‘No. What we want is 
the repeal of this tax, and we will be 
no parties to the substitution of an- 
other.” I therefore venture to advise 
the right hon. Gentleman to throw over- 
board altogether the opinions of the 
metropolitan deputation, and of every 
other deputation which gives a similar 
answer to a similar question; and to ad- 
dress himself fairly and freely to the con- 
sideration of a substitute less open to ob- 
jection. I have had an opportunity of 
conferring with the noble Lord near me 
(Lord Duncan), and I will do him the jus- 
tice of acknowledging the zeal and the 
very great ability with which he has 
brought the subject before us. I think, how- 
ever, if upon Monday next the noble Lord 
opposite had intimated he had some re- 
duction of taxation to propose, it would 
then have been perfectly competent for the 
noble Lord (Lord Duncan) to put ina claim 
for the remission of the window-tax. But 
even in that case I should not pledge my- 
self to vote for him, for I wish to reserve 
the comparative demerits—for there are 
demerits—of all taxes for consideration. 
And as to whether there is to be an in- 
crease of taxation, I think it is only natural 
that the noble Lord should wait to see 
what is the manner in which the increase 
is received before he adds to the difficulty 
by removing this tax. I beg the House to 
bear in mind that, however objectionable a 
particular tax may be, there are others 
equally objectionable. One tax may be in 
principle preferable to another, if you had 
to deal with it from the beginning ; but 
when a tax has been long endured, it does 
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not necessarily follow that those which are 
least objectionable in principle can be easily 
substituted. But Monday next will be a 
better opportunity for entering into a con- 
sideration of the principle of general taxa- 
tion; in the meantime I could not recon- 
cile it to myself to give a silent vote, when, 
inmy opinion, it is impossible to consent 
toa remission of the window-tax. 

Mr. B. CABBELL said, he should vote 
for the Motion, on the ground that the 
window-tax imposed a restriction upon the 
light and air of heaven. 

Viscount DUNCAN replied, and remark- 
ed, that of five speeches delivered against his 
Motion two only really opposed it—those 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), and 
that of his Colleague the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He had observed that the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman invariably 
acted the part of the Siamese twins ; they 
mutually supported each other; and when 
they happened to be ata loss, whatever 
the one said the other was ready to swear 
to. He regretted that he was not to count 
ipon the support of his noble Friend and 
Colleague (Lord Ashley). He thanked 
him, however, for his speech, in which he 
had borne out the statement that he (Lord 
Duncan) had made, for no man knew 
better than his noble Friend how une- 
qually and unjustly that tax pressed upon 
the poorer classes. He stood there not 
the advocate of national bankruptcy, but 
the advocate of economy. He wished to 
see each man paying taxes in proportion 
to his means—he wished to see taxes made 
certain, but not arbitrary—and he wished 
tosee them collected in such a way as to 
be least obnoxious to the country at large. 
He also thanked the noble Lord opposite, 
who took such a prominent part in sanitary 
reforms (Lord R. Grosvenor), for his 
speech, and rejoiced that he might reckon 
upon his vote. 

The House divided :—Ayes 68; Noes 
160: Majority 92. 


List of the Ayes. 


Crawford, W. S. 
Deering, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt.hon.C.T. 
Duff, G. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, G. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Ewart, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fox, W. J. 
Gardner, R. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aleock, 'T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brisco, M. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cabell, B. B. 
Christy, S. 

Clay, J. 
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Greene, J. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hastie, A. 
Heneage, G. I. W. 
Henry, A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hindley, C. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. LL. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Meagher, T. 
Morris, D. 
Mowatt, F. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Connor, F. 
Osborne, R. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peto, S. M. 

Pigott, F. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Raphael, A. 


Duties. 


Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seeley, C. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Turner, E. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 

Yorke, H. G. R. 


TELLERS. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Nos. 


Adair, R. A. S. 

Adair, Visct. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Anson, Visct. 

Anstey, T. C. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Ashley, Lord 

Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 

Baring, H. B. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Bernal, R. 

Bolling, W. 

Boyd, J. 

Broadley, H. 

Brockman, E. D. 

Bruce, C. L. C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 

Burke, Sir T. J. 

Busfeild, W. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 


Cavendish, hon. G. H. 


Cayley, E. S. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cubitt, W. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, J. E. 
Disraeli, B. 
Divett, E. 

Douro, Marq. of 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 


Edwards, I. 

Egerton, W. T. 

Elliot, hon. J. E, 
Evans, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
French, F. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 

Gwyn, H. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, J. 

Heneage, E. 

Henley, J. W. 
Heywood, J. 

Hodges, T. L. 

Hodges, T. T. 

Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, Hl. T. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Tlutt, W. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 

Lewis, G. C. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lockhart, W. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Martin, J. 

Matheson, Col. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Wisct. 
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Meux, Sir H. Seymour, Lord 
Mitchell, T. A, Shelburne, Earl of 
Moffatt, G. Sidney, T. 

Monsell, W. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Moore, G. H. Smith, J. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Morison, Gen. Spearman, Hi. J. 
Mulgrave, Earl of Stafford, A. 

Mundy, E. M. Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Nugent, Sir P, Stansfield, W. R. C. 
O’Brien, T. Stanton, W. H. 
Ord, W. Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Paget, Lord C. Stuart, Lord J. 
Palmer, R. Talbot, J. H. 
Palmerston, Visct. Tancred, H. W. 
Parker, J. Tenison, E. K. 
Patten, J. W. Thompson, Ald. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. Thornely, T. 
Perfect, R. Tollemache, J. 
Pilkington, J. Towneley, R. G. 
Power, Dr. Townshend, Capt. 
Power, N. Trelawny, J. S. 
Powlett, Lord W. Turner, G. J. 

Price, Sir R. Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Pugh, D. Verney, Sir H. 
Pusey, P. Villiers, hon. C. 
Rendlesham, Lord Ward, H. G. 
Ricardo, 0. Watkins, Col. L. 
Rich, H. West, F. R. 

Russell, Lord J. Williamson, Sir H. 
Russell, hon. E. S. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Rutherfurd, A, Wrightson, W. B. 
Sadleir, J. TELLERS, 
Serope, G. P. Hill, Lord M, 
Scully, F. Tufnell, H. 


APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


Mr. EWART rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to establish a power of ap- 
peal in criminal cases. Experience had 
shown the necessity for granting such ap- 
peal. Within the last two months, even, 
criminal cases to the number of ten, at 
least, had occurred, which, in the cireum- 
stances attending them, proved the neces- 
sity for the introduction of the power of 
appeal. The Bill which he desired to in- 
troduce would give a power to grant ap- 
peals generally as regarded points of law 
and matters of fact. One species of crime 
was necessarily excluded from the opera- 
tion of the measure—that of treason and 
misprision of treason. Those crimes were al- 
ready provided for by the Statutes of Anne, 
William, and Mary, George III., and Queen 
Victoria. With that exception, the Bill 
was intended to apply to all criminal cases. 
The Bill would confer upon a criminal 
court the power of granting appeal in three 
ways: first, by a new trial ; secondly, by 
arrest of judgment; and, thirdly, by enter- 
ing a verdict for the prisoner. The judge 
before whom the appeal should come to be 
heard, would have power to assign counsel 
and attorney to the prisoner; and the judge 
on the original trial would be empowered 





to order that the prisoner should be fur- 


nished with a copy of the indictment. One 
clause of the Bill fixed the time within 
which appeals could be claimed ; another 
enforced the attendance of the witnesses 
and prosecutor at the appeal; and a third 
provided for their payment upon the same 
seale as at the original trial. It might be 
urged as an objection to his measure, that 
it gave the power of appeal to the prisoner, 
and not to the prosecutor. In reply, he 
must say that he sought only to remedy an 
acknowledged evil. Many difficulties were 
connected with a double right of appeal; 
and, therefore, his Bill was restricted to 
cases in which the prisoner might want to 
appeal. At the same time, if the House 
should think proper to extend the right 
of appeal to prosecutors, he would not ob- 
ject to such a provision being engrafted 
upon the Bill. The introduction of the 
power of appeal would be attended with 
difficulties, owing to the want of a fune. 
tionary established in other countries and 
in a division of Great Britain, Scotland, 
namely, a public prosecutor. The time 
would come when a demand for a public 
prosecutor would arise in this country. 
Another impediment in the way of ihe in- 
troduction of the system of appeal was to 
be found in the want of a record of the 
evidence given on the trial, and of the de- 
cision pronounced by the judge. At pre- 
sent the only admitted record was the 
judge’s notes, which were usually insuff- 
cient, and it might therefore frequently be 
difficult to obtain the materials whereon to 
base an appeal for a new trial. In conelu- 
sion, the hon. Member moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to establish the power of 
appeal in criminal cases. 

Sir G. GREY said, that it was not his 
intention to offer any opposition to the intro- 
duction of the Bill; but he wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he did not pledge 
himself to approve of all the provisions 
which might be embodied in the measure. 
It was far from his intention to intimate 
that the subject was not of great impor- 
tance, and deserving of the serious consid- 
eration of Parliament; but when the Bill 
should be printed he would be better able 
to discuss its provisions, which, at present, 
he was not certain that he distinctly un- 
derstood from the hon. Member’s state- 
ment. Great difficulty would be exper! 
enced in carrying into effect the details of 
any measure on the subject; and it was ap- 
parent, from the hon. Member’s remarks, 
that he was aware of some of the difficul- 
ties which he would have to encounter. 


He begged the hon. Member would not 
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appoint a very early day for the second) Mr. BRIGHT had nothing to say in 
reading of the Bill. He thought that any | opposition to the present Bill. It was im- 
attempt to assimilate criminal proceedings | possible a majority of the House, after all 
to the proceedings in civil cases must alto-| that had been stated and was known in 
ther fail. In criminal cases the prisoner | connexion with the practice of the game 
always had the benefit of any doubt that | laws, could consider such a measure suffi- 
might exist; but there was no parallel cir- | cient to cure the evils that attended the 
cumstance in a trial of a cause between | existing system. However, the hon. Mem- 
two litigant parties. ber for South Derbyshire knew extremely 
Leave given. little of the practical working of those laws 
if he supposed that placing hares in the 
GAME CERTIFICATES, same category with rabbits would have any 
Mr. COLVILE moved for leave to bring | serious effect in putting a stop to the thou- 
ina Bill to enable all occupiers of land, | sands of convictions that every year oc- 
having a right to kill hares on that land, | curred in consequence of the infractions of 
todo so by themselves, or persons autho-| the game law. It was, therefore, fully his 
rised by them, without being required to | intention, notwithstanding any measure of 
take out a game certificate. It was well | this limited nature, as soon as possible to 
known that many persons occupied small | introduce a Bill forthe purpose of repeal- 
plots of land lying contiguous to the game | ing the game laws altogether. He had, 
preserves of great men, and that before | however, had his time occupied by other 
such persons were at liberty to protect | matters, particularly by the subject of the 
their property, by killing the animals that | growth of cotton in the East Indies. But 
were constantly coming upon their land/|so soon as the Committee on that subject 
and destroying the crops, they were ob-| should close its labours, which he hoped 
liged to pay a heavy tax by taking out a/ would be within one month, he should then 
certificate. He had so prepared the Bill} ask leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
hewished to introduce that he believed the | laws concerning game. He should endeas 
revenue would by no means suffer from it; | vour to establish this principle—that the 
he therefore hoped the Government would | law should not give any sanction or encou- 
not oppose its being brought in. ragement to the practice of preserving 
Sir G. GREY thought the proposal! game in this country. Although there 
which the hon. Gentleman made a very | had been great delay since the report of 
reasonable one, and he saw no ground for | the Committee on this subject, yet he did 
opposing the introduction of the Bill. not believe the question had lost anything 
Mr. STAFFORD complained of the | by that cireumstance. The attention, both 
conduct of the hon. Member for Manches-| of the House and the country, had been 
ter (Mr. Bright), who, having in 1845 and | more fully called to it, and it would now 
1846 taken upon himself the task of le-| come forward for discussion with a much 
gislating upon the subject of the game | greater chance of success than if it had 
laws, had since suffered the matter wholly | been brought forward in the last or preced- 
to rest. He (Mr. Stafford) had been re-| ing Session. 
quested by his constituents to bring for-| Mr. NEWDEGATE was glad to hear 
ward a measure on the subject; but he told | that the hon. Member for Manchester did 
them that the question was in the hands | not intend to oppose the introduction of 
of the hon. Member for Manchester, and | the present Bill. With reference to the 
that he should not like to poach upon the | wider subject which the hon. Member had 
hon, Member’s manor. That hon. Mem- | mentioned—namely, a total repeal of the 
ber had, however, suffered the report of game laws—he trusted the hon. Gentleman 
his own Committee to pass by without any | would fully consider this fact, that if he 
notice whatever; and so little did hé ap-| were to repeal the game laws many large 
pear to be interested in the question, that | districts in this country would remain un- 
he even permitted the hon. Member for | protected. The game laws assisted very 
South Derbyshire (Mr. Colvile) to bring | materially the rural police; and his convic- 
forward a Motion on the subject without | tion was, that if the game laws were re- 
thinking it necessary to be present. Let pealed, large woodland districts especially 
itbe observed, therefore, that this measure | would be left so unprotected as to make 
for mitigating the rigour of the game laws it absolutely necessary to enact a law on 
lid not emanate from a free-trader, but | the subject of trespass infinitely more vex- 
from an hon. Gentleman who belonged to | atious and onerous to the people of this 
the agricultural class. country than the game laws. He thanked 
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the hon. Member for South Derbyshire for 
introducing this Bill, which he believed 
would remove a great practical evil—the 
destruction of crops by game. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY would certainly 
object to any proposal for the repeal of the 
game laws which deprived the owners or 
occupiers of property of protection against 
trespass; but if the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, in proposing the repeal of the 
game laws, would afford some remedy to 
the owners of property against lawless 
trespassers, he would most gladly give the 
hon. Gentleman his aid. If, however, the 
hon. Gentleman intended to repeal the 
game laws, and thereby to expose the land- 
ed property of the country to the ra- 
vages of an armed and lawless mob, he 
would oppose him to the utmost of his 

ower. 

Mr. F. MAULE observed, that some 
years ago he had, in two successive Ses- 
sions, brought forward measures on this 
subject. One of those Bills, which passed 
the second reading, was intended to pro- 
tect tenants from the very evils of which 
the hon. Member for South Derbyshire 
(Mr. Colvile) complained. The House, 
however, did not think fit to adopt the 
proposition he made, which was simply 
to give the tenant a right to obtain, from 
those who preserved game, particularly 
hares, compensation for any injury they 
might occasion to his crops. He had been 
told by a farmer that, upon a field of young 
grass in his occupation, 200 hares daily 
depastured, and that he reckoned that ten 
hares eat as much as one sheep. The 
House would see, therefore, that it was 
absolutely necessary, especially where 
hares were preserved, that some cofmpen- 
sation should be given to farmers for the 
destruction they occasioned. He was 
most anxious to see a good feeling existing 
between landlords and tenants on this 
subject; and he was satisfied that the fair 
sport of a country gentleman, which might 
induce him to reside on his estate, would 
not cause any dissatisfaction on the part of 
his tenantry. He would support this mea- 
sure, because he thought it would provide 
for the protection of the tenant, without 
disturbing the good understanding which 
ought to exist between the tenant and his 
landlord; but if the hon. Member for Man- 
chester proposed the entire repeal of the 
game laws, without protecting the country 
gentleman by some law of trespass which 
would prevent persons from intruding upon 
his property and destroying his crops, he 
must say that he thought such a measure 
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would be much more objectionable than the 
game laws themselves. 

Mr. AGLIONBY considered that the 
Bill of the hon. Member for South Derby. 
shire would operate beneficially, and he 
hoped it would be sanctioned by the 
House. The hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) had said that when he 
brought forward his measure for the total 
repeal of the game laws, he expected to 
receive the general support of hon. Gentle. 
men on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House, founded upon the evidence adduced 
before the Committee which had been ap. 
pointed to inquire into the subject in the 
last Parliament. He doubted very much 
whether the hon. Gentleman would find a 
strong feeling in his favour; but he was 
prepared to say that when the hon..Gen- 
tleman introduced his Bill he would give it 
his most attentive consideration, with a 
view to place the relations of landlord and 
tenant on a more satisfactory footing, and 
to remove some of those temptations which 
caused many of the poorer classes to be- 
come inmates. of gaols. The hon. Menm- 
ber for Manchester had said that he 
thought there ought to be no game laws 
in so densely populated a country as this. 
He trusted the hon. Gentleman was not 
averse to maintaining the rights of pro- 
perty, and that he was not prepared to 
assert that persons ought to be authorised 
to trespass upon the land of their neigh- 
bours without restriction. 

Sm R. PEEL believed that the most 
effectual remedy for the evils attending 
the game laws would be a strong impres- 
sion on the part of the landed proprietors 
that hares and rabbits in excessive quanti- 
ties were very injurious to the produce of 
the soil, and a disposition to consent to 
some arrangement which would tend to di- 
minish the excessive quantity of this de- 
scription of game. He considered that 
such voluntary arrangements, made by the 
proprietors themselves, would lead to the 
preservation of other descriptions of game, 
with regard to which the same objections 
were not entertained. The true sportsman 
must feel that hares could give very little 
real amusement, and that they were chiefly 
kept for the amusement of metropolitan 
sportsmen, who found it difficult to kill 
anything else. With respect to the wing- 
ed kinds of game, he apprehended the 
damage they did to the crops was very 
slight. He certainly thought the hon. 
Member for Manchester would find it 4 
difficult matter to deal with the game 
laws, if he contemplated any infringe- 
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ment of the rights of property. He pre-| the hon. Member for Manchester, and take 
sumed that the hon. Gentleman would not | away a piece of cotton. That would be 
propose to carry his interference so far as/| just as equitable a proceeding. He (Mr. 
to prevent persons from preserving game; | Hudson) concurred in the complaint which 
but if the hon. Member meant that all| had been made with regard to the ex- 

rsons should be entitled to traverse the | pense entailed upon the country for print- 
property of their neighbours in order to|ing blue books containing the evidence 
kill game, they would have the country in| taken before the Committee which had 
astate of rural insurrection. He consid-| been appointed some time since, to in- 
ered, however, that it was quite premature | quire into this subject, on the Motion of 
to discuss the general object of the game} the hon. Member for Manchester. He 
laws on this occasion. He had not the| considered that such an expenditure was 
dightest objection to the Bill which the | altogether unjustifiable ; for he. believed 
hon. Member for South Derbyshire pro-| that no general feeling against the game 
posed to introduce, and which he believed | laws existed in the country. He could 
would afford greater facilities than now | answer that there was no such feeling in 
existed for the amusement of coursing. If! Yorkshire. When a person entered upon 
he understood the Bill aright, it would not | a farm, he took it on certain conditions, 
give any pecuniary remedy to the tenant | and one of those conditions might be that 
for any damage his crops might sustain; | the game should be preserved. The right 
its object was merely to enable occupiers | hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had stated that 
of land, having a right to kill hares on | hares committed great destruction. He 
that land, to do so, by themselves, or per- | (Mr. Hudson) could only say that in York- 


sons authorised by them, without being re- | shire they were a very desirable thing at 


quired to take out a game certificate. Hej} table, and he would be very sorry to see 
wished to ask his hon. Friend the Member | them extirpated. The tenants in his part 
for South Derbyshire, what was the con-| of the country made no complaints of 
struction to be put upon the words ‘ hay- | the injury to crops occasioned by game. 
ing a right to kill hares?”’ The fact was that that House was fond of 
Mr. COLVILE said, it was well known | meddling with everything—there was no 
that the right of game was with the occu- | subject too trifling or too minute to engage 
pier; but in many cases the landlord re- | its attention; and he would recommend 
served to himself that right, and the occu- | the hon. Member for Manchester to leave 
pier could then only kill game by permis- | the landlords and tenants to manage their 
sion. What he proposed was, that when | own affairs, which they could do without 
the landlord gave his tenants permission | the busy meddling interference of Parlia- 
to kill hares, they might do so without a | ment. 
certificate. The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
Si R. PEEL observed, that the owner | CHEQUER thought they could not do 
of 1,000 acres of land might farm his own | better than follow the advice which 
property, and would then be the occupier. | had been given not to discuss a Bill 
Would he have the right to kill hares; which was not before the House. He 
without a certificate ? certainly did not understand that the 
Mr. COLVILE replied in the affirma-| hon. proposer of the present Bill contem- 
tive. His object was to place the law | plated any interference with the rights of 
with regard to hares precisely on the | property. 
same footing with the law respecting rab-| Leave given. 
bits. Bill brought in and read a first time. 
Mr. HUDSON thought it was perfectly 
fair that an individual occupying a small ASSESSMENT OF SMALL TENEMENTS. 
farm adjoining the estate of a gentleman) Mr. P. SCROPE then moved for leave 
who preserved game, should have the to bring in a Bill to exempt small tene- 
privilege of destroying the game if it be-| ments from local taxation. He hoped that, 
tame a nuisance to him. He did not, | notwithstanding the proposals already made 
however, concur in the free-trade princi- | that evening for the reduction of taxation, 
ples of the hon. Member for Manchester, | he should not be considered as trespassing 
who, as he understood, contended that any | on the domain of the Chancellor of the 
person should have a right to go upon any | Exchequer, if he brought forward a humble 
estate he pleased, and shoot what game he | proposal, not for the purpose of reducing 
thought proper. Why, he (Mr. Hudson) | taxation to any great extent, but of doing 
might just as well enter the warehouse of | away with an inconvenient mode of taxa- 
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tion, and substituting a more direct and 
beneficial mode. The poor, if unable, on 
account of poverty, to pay rates for their 
habitations, were exempted from doing so; 


and in some rural parishes the exemption. 


extended to one in twenty or one in twenty- 
three on the number of houses; while in 
populous towns, Liverpool, for instance, 
the exemption extended actually to one- 
third of the aggregate amount of rateable 
property in the parish. In Liverpool, out 
of 40,000 houses forming the town, the 
occupiers of no less than 32,000 were 
excused on account of poverty, from con- 
tributions to the poor-rate. It was right 
and fair that exemptions should continue; 
but the present plan of determining the 
exemptions was most inconvenient, occa- 
sioning trouble to magistrates, expense to 
overseers, and loss of time and labour to 
the poor man in attending the petty ses- 
sions. It was far better that the exemp- 
tions should take place in a regular syste- 
matie mode, and that a line should be 
drawn according to the value of the houses 
occupied. He therefore proposed that, in 
rural districts, houses under the value of 
51. should be exempted from the rates; in 
towns of from 10,000 to 50,000 inhabit- 


ants, the limit should be 8/.; and in cities 
like Liverpool the exemption should ex- 
tend to houses of 10/. value. His proposal 
had a bearing on the moral and sanitary 
condition of the poor; and it was from that 


consideration that he advocated it. The 
consequence of the present state of things 
was, that the poor were driven to live in 
dwellings which were most prejudicial to 
their health. His Bill would assist in car- 
rying out the sanitary views of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Woods and Forests, 
as he proposed that the exemption which 
his Bill would provide should not extend to 
houses which were reported to be not in a 
sanitary state. 

Leave given. 


LAW OF ENTAIL (SCOTLAND). 

The LORD ADVOCATE rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law of entail in Scotland. Notwithstand- 
ing the late hour of the evening (half-past 
1] o’clock), he thought it necessary to say 
a few words in explanation of the measure 
which he was about to ask leave to intro- 
duce; but he would endeavour, in doing 
so, to trespass upon the time and attention 
of the House as shortly as possible. If 
he were addressing the Members from 
Scotland only, he could not imagine its 
being considered at all necessary that he 
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should say anything respecting the eyils 
that flowed from the present law of entail 
in Scotland, or to dwell even for one mo. 
ment on the great amount of national 
grievance which that law inflicted. He 
would only say to them that the absolute 
necessity of some such measure as he was 
about to propose, was proved by the uni- 
versality of the complaints which in Seot. 
land were heard on all hands on this sub. 
ject ; but he trusted that he would be al. 
lowed very shortly to explain for the ge. 
neral information of the House some of 
the evils arising out of the present law, 
The Act of 1685, regulated for a long 
series of years the system of entail in 
Scotland; and by that, proprietors were 
enabled to carry the rights of property to 
a most extravagant and absurd extent, 
enabling them not only to point out by 
whom in all time coming a particular 
estate, whatever its value, might be held, 
but preventing any one of these from at 
any time altering the order of succession 
or the particular destination of the entail. 
So far, indeed, did the principle of restric. 
tion go, that no party holding such an 
estate, except when it was otherwise laid 
down in the provisions of the entail, could 
make any provision in favour of a widow 
or a child out of the fruits of the property; 
and it was even competent, under the Act, 
for the settler of an estate, not only to 
proceed upon the general principle laid 
down in it against the ajienation of the 
estate, but even to render it impossible, 
on the part of any future holder, to alter 
so much as the arms upon his carriage, or 
the button upon his servant’s livery, even 
though it should be for a period of 500 
years. Under such a system no encour- 
agement was given to the improvement of 
property; for it was not to be expected 
that a landlord would expend the means 
of improvement upon an estate which he 
had not the full power of realising for 
himself, and of which one individual only, 
his successor, got the entire benefit, while 
he had no liberty to provide for the wants 
even of his own widow and younger chil- 
dren—all improvements being for the sole 
advantage of the heir of entail. In order 
to remove some of the more glaring evils 
of this system, the 10th of George IIL, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Montgomery Act,” 
was passed. That Act provided for cer- 
tain improvements, such as building man- 
sions, and taking steps favourable to the 
better cultivation of the land, leaving 4 
portion of the expense thus incurred to be 
liquidated after the death of the holder, 
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by succeeding heirs of entail. A Bill in- 
troduced by Lord Aberdeen, afterwards, 
entitled proprietors to settle upon their 
widows a certain amount out of the pro- 
ceeds of the property. The result had 
been, that between these two Acts the 
entailed proprietors of Scotland were most 
of them embarrassed; and he had little 
hesitation in saying, that matters would, 
as regarded those entailed proprietors, gra- 
dually become worse and worse. The sys- 
tem was such, that even with respect to 
large estates, it had almost become in- 
tolerable; and as regarded small proper- 
ties, there was no end to the absurdity of 
the system. These deeds of entail were 
employed for the perpetuation, not merely 
of estates of large extent—those owned by 
the great landed aristocracy of the country 
—but, from the great desire which, in his 
country, every man had to perpetuate his 
land, and to make it go down to a long 
line of descendants, of which they could 
see no end, there had frequently been en- 
tails executed of very small estates, even 
of houses situated in towns and villages. 
The consequence of this had been to take 
away the very capacity for improvement 
which otherwise would have existed, and 
to lower the character and position of the 
holder of the land. He would now en- 
deavour, as briefly as possible, to state the 
nature of the measure he was about to 
propose. This was a task attended witha 
great deal of difficulty, and one that had 
been under the consideration of many able 
and experienced lawyers, who had for 
years considered the matter with a view to 
legislation. By the Act of 1685, there 
had been created a great variety of legal 
vested interests, and it was necessary to 
deal with those interests in any measure 
that might be introduced; and as regarded 
the principal evils which prevailed, he 
thought, after all the reflection which he 
had been able to give to the matter, that 
they could best be cured by amputation to 
alarge extent. Those interests that were 
in themselves important, and which had a 
well-founded claim to protection, it would 
be his object to preserve and pretect from 
infringement; but in those cases where a 
great number of persons stood in such re- 
lation to an estate as that they could 
scarcely expect ever to derive benefit from 
it—whose interests were shadowy and un- 
substantial, and such as could not be felt— 
in respect of interests such as those they 
must be prepared to cut them off entirely 
if they meant to apply anything like a 
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remedy. If that was not conceded in a 
liberal spirit, he should despair of making 
any effectual improvement in the law of 
entail in Scotland. In the proposed mea- 
sure he would begin, in the first instance, 
with regulating future entails. It should 
be remembered, that though in regulating 
future entails something considerable could 
be done, yet they would by no means deal 
with the principal part of the evil, as the 
greater portion of the land in Scotland 
was now in entail. With respect to future 
entails, however, he proposed to make 
them in Scotland such as that they should 
be in all important details affecting the in- 
terests of the parties, and as to duration 
of time, the same as in England. He 
proposed that future entails should be cre- 
ated in the same manner as was at pre- 
sent in use. The deeds of that class 
should be in the usual form; and he did 
not propose, so far as it might appear on 
the face of the instruments executed, to 
make any change in the mode of protect- 
ing perpetuities; but he should enable cer- 
tain specified parties, under certain circum- 
stances, to execute a deed relieving their 
estates from the effects of the entail, and 
creating their title into a fee-simple. He 
should allow entails to continue throughout 
a certain number of lives, and from the 
termination of those lives for a certain 
number of years; but he would not enable 
parties under the age of 25 to rid their 
estates of the effect and operation of en- 
tails. He would suppose that an entail 
was created by deed bearing date the Ist 
day of March, 1848; suppose, also, that 
a person born after that day became heir 
to that estate, then he would enable such 
person—assuming that he was not in pos- 
session, but was next in succession to some 
person who did hold the estate—he would 
by the Act enable such heir, jointly with 
the man in possession, to execute a deed 
disentailing the estate; but he would by 
other clauses in the Bill make provision 
for the due protection of the interests of 
other parties who might be entitled to take 
after the holder and the next heir. The 
House would observe, ‘that he did not 
merely propose that a man should be what 
was called of full age, but that he should 
not be entitled to disentail his estate till 
he acquired that additional experience and 
discretion which he might be expected to 
possess when he reached the age of 25. 
Those were the provisions which he intend- 
ed to submit to the House as regarded the 
matter of future entails. Upon these 
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points he had consulted many eminent 
English conveyancers; and though there 
was great risk of producing confusion by 
any attempt to assimilate the law of real 
property in one country to the rules which 
prevailed under a different system, yet he 
hoped to be able to adapt the one to the other 
more nearly than had been accomplished 
by any previoug attempts made for that 
purpose. He should now proceed to con- 
sider the subject of existing entails, and he 
feared that he should not find it easy to 
make the subject plain to the House. He 
would propose, in the first place, to date 
the origin of all existing entails from the 
passing of the Act, at least he meant that 
for the purpose of disentailing estates the 
law would take that view of them; the 
result would be that a party born after the 
passing of the Act would be able, if next 
in remainder to an estate, to join with the 
holder (and the rights of other parties 
being protected) to disentail the estate— 
always, of course, providing that the heir 
and the person in possession should be of 
the age of 25 years. This plan would, as 
he conceived, have the effect of assimilat- 
ing the laws of both countries, for its ope- 
ration would be quite analogous to levying 
a fine and suffering a recovery. Of course 


he hoped to make this mode of disentail- 
ing estates sufficient to establish for pur- 
chasers a clear title, for otherwise the Act 


would produce no beneficial results. For 
the sake of illustration, he would assume 
that there was no necessity for carrying 
protection further than twelve successive 
heirs. Ile merely meant that as an illus- 
tration; he saw no necessity whatever for 
carrying it so far. But suppose that twelve 
were in existence, and that the law had to 
deal with the interests of minors—he would 
suppose that there was a father of twelve 
children, possessing an estate entailed 
upon every one of his children successively ; 
he and his eldest son, the latter being 25 
years of age. desired to disentail the es- 
tate; he would not allow them to do so 
without the consent of one who should be 
a curator to the younger children, that 
curator being appointed with the sanction 
of the Court of Session, whose duty it would 
be to make a bargain on behalf of the 
younger children with the other parties 
concerned; he would not allow the holder 
to consent on behalf of his own minor 
children, for he might be a party deeply 
interested, because he might be an impro- 
vident father, and deeply in debt. Now, as 
regarded all beyond those twelve children 
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and their possible issue, he would disentail 
the estate by the joint act of the holder of 
the estate, his eldest son, and the curator 
appointed by the Court of Session; and that 
was the mode with which he proposed to 
deal with existing entails. The next point 
he had to deal with was the provision for 
children. Ile proposed they should remain 
a real charge on the estate, with a power 
to sell portions of such estate, in order to 
pay them off. At present they were nota 
real charge, but they might be perpetuated 
as a charge on the rent. He thought the 
provision of the Bill would be a great ad- 
vantage, both to the owner of the estate 
and the children. If they got rid of the 
absurd system of perpetuity, there could be 
very little objection to this course; but un- 
der that system of perpetuity it would have 
been absurd, to all portions of the estate 
to be sold, to pay off such charges as pro- 
visions for children, for it would have 
brought down many a large estate to a very 
trifling value. But if the parties were al- 
lowed to break the entail, the change 
might be made with advantage. The only 
other part of the Bill he wished to advert 
to was that respecting improvements. This 
was a great feature of the measure. Sup- 
pose a person at present laid out 20,0001, 
he could not recover it from the estate; he 
could not even give good security for rais- 
ing the money; he could oily charge three- 
fourths of the amount, or 15,0001., on the 
estate, against the next holder. He thought 
the capital necessary for improvements 
might be raised in another way, by taking 
the analogy of the recent Drainage Act. 
The sum might be made a charge on the 
estate for twenty-five or twenty-seven 
years; the holder could then go into the 
market and raise the money on this se- 
curity. If he lived long enough, he paid off 
the debt; if not, the next holder was sad- 
dled with it; he thought this arrangement 
was fair and advantageous for all parties. 
Though he had not introduced it into his 
Bill, he should be very glad, if he was en- 
couraged, to insert a provision respecting 
some other kinds of permanent improve- 
ments that might also be made a rent- 
charge. He thought money might very 
properly be laid out in buildings, or farm- 
steads, such as they had in Scotland, if 
built substantially, like those of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. Improvements so perma- 
nent as these might fairly be made a charge 
on the rent, for the next holder received 
the estate by so much increased in value; in 
fact, rendered far more valuable than if the 
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owner had sat with his hands across, and 
made no improvement at all. He should 
not refer to any more of the details of the 
measure, which might be better discussed 
at a future stage. Its whole object was to 
get rid of an absurd and preposterous sys- 
tem, which had been a curse to the coun- 
try for 160 years: something must be sa- 
crificed to accomplish this purpose; but he 
thought no sacrifice too great to effect it. 
He concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 

Leave given. 

House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 25, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.— Several Lords. 

Pustic BiLLs.—1* Administration of Oaths, &c., Court of 
Chancery. 

PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. From a great Number of Lodges 
ofthe Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity, for Extending the Provisions of the Benefit So- 
cieties Act to that Order.—From Pershore and Stour- 
bridge, for the Enactment of Sanitary Measures.—From 
Glasgow and Clyst Honiton, Devon, against the Diploma- 
tie Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—From Sunderland 
and a great Number of other Places, against any Alteration 
in the Navigation Laws, until a Select Committe has 
Inquired into their Policy—From the Presbytery of 
Dunbar, against the Admission of Jews into Parliament. 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 
The Eart of HARDWICKE said, that 


in rising, in pursuance of the notice he had 
given, to move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the state 
and policy of the Navigation Laws, he re- 
gretted that the task had not fallen into 
abler hands, for he felt how inadequate he 
was to perform it; but the subject was one 
of such vast importance to the commercial 
de-ses, and to the various interests of the 
empire at large, that he felt confident their 
Lordships would be disposed to bear with 
any failure on his part; and if he were 
only able to induce them to give their se- 
rious and grave attention to a subject now 
for the first time brought under the con- 
sideration of the House as a whole ques- 
tion, he should be fully satisfied, knowing 
that any deficiency on his part would be 
amply compensated by their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject. Although the noble 
Lord opposite had had the courtesy to in- 
timate that the Government did not intend 
to oppose the appointment of the Commit- 
tee, yet notwithstanding this, he thought 
itdue to their Lordships to state his rea- 
sons for moving for it; and he believed it ne- 
cessary in other respects, inasmuch as there 
Were various considerations connected with 
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the subject which might not at once strike 
them, and which it would be right to men- 
tion to the House. In the first place, the 
question lay so much in detail—comprising 
so many parts, and of so complicated a 
nature in all its bearings—connected with 
so many trades and interests, as well as 
with the great and important national in- 
terest of self-defence, that it would be im- 
possible in a mere debate to bring the whole 
of it before them. It was therefore neces- 
sary that they should have an opportunity 
of consulting with those who were prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject; and 
the best mode of doing so, in his belief, 
was to lay before them the evidence of 
such persons. There was another circum- 
stance of immense importance in the con- 
sideration of this question. It was with 
the deepest regret he felt himself called 
upon to mention that he had found abroad, 
in conversation with persons connected 
with those great interests, a feeling of 
doubt and apprehension, as well as a sen- 
timent, not of disrespect, but of disgust, 
with respect to the conduct of the govern- 
ing powers of this country. Such had 
been the sudden and immediate changes 
of opinion on questions connected with the 
grave policy of the empire, that it was not 
astonishing if persons out of doors enter- 
tained doubts whether there was any such 
thing as an opinion at allupon these matters, 
or, if there was an opinion, whether that 
opinion would be maintained. He regretted 
to say that the course pursued by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government had been precisely of a 


kind to give rise to these feelings; and he 
was compelled, therefore, to endeavour to 
induce the House to grant this Committee, 
that he might find out, among other things, 
if there had been any such extraordinary 
or sudden change on this question as to 
have induced Government, in the space of 
six months, to alter directly their course, 
and from steering due north to steer at 
once to the south. On the 21st of De- 
cember, 1846, the Shipowners’ Society of 
London had an interview with Lord Cla- 
rendon at the Board of Trade. On that 
occasion it appeared, from the account of 
the deputation entered on the minutes of 
the society, that ‘‘ they were graciously 
received, and were assured in the most 
distinct language that no intention what- 
ever was entertained on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government of making any al- 
teration in these laws.’’ On the 15th of 
March, 1847, these gentlemen—doubting, 
as he supposed, whether they could depend 
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on the governing powers—went again to 
the Board of Trade, and asked the same 
question; and were again assured that 
there was no intention on the part of the 
Government to interfere in the question— 
that already an individual Member of Par- 
liament had mooted the subject and moved 
for a Committee, which the Government 
would not feel justified in refusing, but 
that their bias and feeling were against 
any alteration, and that they would take 
good care the Committee should be a fair 
one, as they would appoint Mr. Milner 
Gibson_chairman of it, being desirous to 
give every satisfaction to the parties in- 
terested. Here, then, was a clear proof 
that the Government declared they would 
not interfere with the Navigation Laws, 
and had no desire to change them. But 
on the 23rd of November there was a 
Speech delivered from the Throne, in which 
it was intimated that it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring for- 
ward a measure involving some change in 
these laws. During the interval between 
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March 15, and the delivery of the Queen’s 
Speech, the public had been surprised by 
an announcement in an American news- 
paper, with an extract from which he would 


trouble their Lordships. It was headed 
«‘ Repeal of the Navigation Laws.” It 
stated— 


“ A correspondence has taken place between the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs and our Min- 
ister at that Court, relative to the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws of Great Britain. Mr. Bancroft 
applied to Viscount Palmerston, early in Novem- 
ber, to learn whether Ministers would consent to 
establish with the United States a perfect system 
of reciprocity, in making all vessels of either coun- 
try fitting out from any port in the world free to 
trade to any port of the other nation, whether 
home or colonial. Viscount Palmerston, after the 
lapse of some weeks, replied that although Her 
Majesty’s Ministers did not feel at liberty to ad- 
vise Her Majesty at once to make such a change 
in the commercial system as was asked by Mr. 
Bancroft, without the sanction of Parliament ; yet 
as soon as that body should meet, a measure would 
be introduced which would embrace all the views 
put forth by Mr. Bancroft in his note. It is not 
doubted that Parliament will at once act favour- 
ably on the Bill. The importance to the United 
States of such a measure cannot be exaggerated, 
The British colonial system has been a most griev- 
ous restriction upon our commerce, and its anni- 
hilation, as promised by Viscount Palmerston, will 
open to our enterprising merchants the lucrative 
trade of the East and West Indies, and of the 
other British settlements, from which they have 
been hitherto debarred. This will be the greatest 
stride yet taken by free trade ; and it is not to be 
doubted that all Europe will follow the example 
of Great Britain. The liberal commercial treaty 
made by Hanover with the United States has 
been, in no small measure, instrumental in dis- 
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posing the British Government to this wise mea. 
sure. The Rhine provinces have recently imitated 
the example of Hanover towards the United 
States; and everywhere, silently, but steadily, 
our commercial relations are being put upon the 
most advantageous footing. The repeal by Great 
Britain of the laws restricting the trade of the 
United States with her colonies will be far more 
beneficial to this country than any commercial 
treaty ever made by our Government.” 

He read this passage to show the manner 
in which the Americans considered the 
question, and to acquaint their Lordships, 
that it was the first notice the people of 
England received that there had been any 
intercourse between this country and the 
United States on the subject. Was it 
justifiable, he asked, that a Minister of the 
Crown should open negotiations which were 
contrary to the.law of the land, with the 
Minister of a foreign country, and that the 
people of England should receive their first 
information of these negotiations in a news- 
paper published at Washington? In his 
opinion, any such overtures should have 
been communicated to Parliament. Not 
only had the country been entirely deceiv- 
ed with respect to the intentions of the 
Minister of the day, but the noble Lord at 
the head of Foreign Affairs had gone fur- 
ther, and had induced the people of the 
United States to believe that we were 
pledged to them to make some alterations 
in the law of the land. The course for the 
Minister of the Crown to have adopted on 
such an occasion would have been to say, 
“I cannot enter into this question with 
you, for it is contrary to law, and till that 
is changed, it will be impossible for me to 
speak of alterations.” To deal with a 
subject of such vast importance, connected 
so intimately with the deep interests of the 
nation, and with the welfare of so many 
classes of the people, in the manner which 
had been adopted by the noble Lord, was 
unjustifiable towards the people of this 
country. Nor did his reasons to find fault 
with the conduct of the Government cease 
there, for Her Majesty’s Ministry stated 
they would endeavour to use their influence 
that the Committee should be fairly con- 
stituted—that the inquiries before it should 
be conducted with impartiality. If they 
had done so—and he did not doubt it— 
the proceedings of that Committee, and 
the results to which it had come, were 
anything but fair. In the course 0 
their investigation they had examined 
twenty-five witnesses in favour of the re- 
peal of the Navigation Laws; while for 
their defence and maintenance only nine 
witnesses were called on to give their tes- , 
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timony. The sittings of the Committee 
terminated, in consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, before they made their 
report; and they left nothing after them 
but a very one-sided collection of evidence, 
hardly any portion of the testimony which 
night have been given on the other side 
being contained therein at all. One cir- 
cumstance alone that had occurred during 
the investigation would render it unfair 
and partial. A distinguished officer of the 
Royal Navy, Sir J. Stirling, had given his 
evidence in favour of the abolition of the 
Navigation Laws; but before he could be 
cross-examined, the Committee were in- 
formed that the duty of the gallant officer 
required his absence, and that he had been 
compelled to sail from England. Another 
treason why he deemed inquiry necessary 
was this. It had been always considered 
by persons in Parliament, and by the 
people of this country, that any paper is- 
suing as a Government document from a 
subordinate officer of the Crown, as a re- 
turn or statistical statement, contained facts 
which might be implicitly relied on. In 
fact, no other papers were ever considered 
worthy of much attention, and the Legisla- 
ture confided in their correctness, believ- 
ing them perfect as far as human know- 
ledge and calculation could go. A most 
important paper had been issued as a re- 
turn to Parliament, to which he begged 
leave to call their attention. It was set 
forth as a statement of the protected and 
unprotected trade of the country, and had 
been much commented on by the free-trade 
writers, who had used its statistics for 
the purpose of making out their case. 
Now he was perfectly ready to admit that 
if these statements had been true, they 
would have succeeded in making out their 
arguments for free trade; but that was not 
the case—the paper was false. The writer 
of this paper, who was, he believed, Mr. 
Porter, the gentleman at the head of the 
statistical department of the Board of 
Trade, had, of course, compiled it to suit 
and favour his own views with respect to 
our commerce, he being learned in that de- 
seription of theory which was so popular 
now-a-days, and having a hobby of his 
own, which he was anxious to dress out in 
the best colours. Mr. Porter had compiled 
this paper, therefore, in order to show the 
great advantage which had arisen from un- 
Protected trade; but the way in which he 
Went about doing it was strikingly unfair, 
ts he would prove to them. The report 
was drawn up in two columns—one show- 
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ing protected, and the other unprotected 
trade; and along list of places on the coast 
of Africa and Cape of Good Hope, St. He- 
lenaand Ascension, Mauritius, British India, 
British North American colonies, Australian 
colonies, British West Indies, fisheries, Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, &c. was given, from which 
Mr. Porter drew the following results :— 
In 1824 the tonnage of protected trade 
entered from their foreign ports amotnted 
to 893,097 tons; in 1846 it advanced to 
1,735,924 tons, showing an increase of 
ninety-four per cent. But in 1824 the 
unprotected trade was 904,223 tons, and 
in 1846 it was 2,558,809, showing an in- 
crease in the same period of 182 per cent. 
Now, his (the Earl of Hardwicke’s) an- 
swer to this was, that the whole statement 
was a mistake—that the whole of the trade 
to which the question referred was pro- 
tected. In these countries reciprocity trea- 
ties existed—ships could go from one coun- 
try to another, carrying each other’s goods; 
but the American, for instance, could not 
go to China to carry goods to us—the whole 
of the Chinese trade then was protected, for 
it was in our hands, as the Chinese had no 
fleet, while it was one of the most important 
we possessed. But in this respect it was re- 
turned as unprotected; and the trade with 
Brazil, Mexico, and South America gen- 
erally, was placed in the same column, al- 
though in each instance it was highly pro- 
tected by the very circumstances that these 
countries had no commercial marine, and 
that the ships of no other country could 
carry their produce to us. There was one 
feature in this report on which he might 
have commented in strong language: one 
of the largest items in the list of unpro- 
tected trades was that with France; and 
what did they suppose it amounted to in 
1846 2? Not less than 556,824 tons. But 
the statement was not true, as he would 
prove from another portion of the paper. 
They would find in that year that the 
number of ships entered inwards from 
France amounted to forty-seven, of 7,101 
tons. In this portion of Mr. Porter’s re- 
turn, this number was swelled to 228,186 
tons. On the other hand, it could be 
shown that from 1824 to 1846 the increase 
in foreign tonnage had been enormous ; 
for, while in the former year the amount 
of foreign tonnage in our ports (as we un- 
derstood) was 758,599 tons, in 1846 it 
amounted to 1,803,177 tons, being an in- 
crease of 137 percent. He now turned to 
another portion of the subject, and ad- 
dressed himself to the speech made the 
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other night by his noble Friend opposite, | 


in which he stated that it was for the ad- 
vantage of the West Indies that the con- 
templated change in the navigation laws 
should take place. Now, so far as he 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) had had any con- 
versation with gentlemen connected with 
the West Indies, he found that they scout- 
ed the idea of deriving any benefit from 
the repeal of the navigation laws. One 
gentleman had stated to him that the ad- 
vantage which the whole of the West In- | 
dian colonies would derive from the change | 
would not amount to the value of a 10U. 
note. It must be considered that if the 
rate of freights were reduced, that they 
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since slave-grown sugar had been admit. 
ted at reduced duties? The export— 
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From May 12 to September 12, 1846, 
to the Brazils 

In sixteen months after Pay S aaasion 
of the new tariff, to ditto . 6s 


1,981,620 


2,264,386 
282,766 
Eighteen months’ credit exports not paid for, 
An export duty on Brazilian sugar of 12 per 
j cent. Raised her duties in 1845, ‘and maintains 
| them. Raised her revenue from 7,000 contos in 
1845 to 16,000 contos in 1837. 
Exports to Cuba, sixteen months be- 
| fore Act 
Ditto, sixteen months after Act 


Increase . ... ste 





must be reduced in favour of shippers of | | Site 


produce from other parts of the world, as 
well as those of the West Indies. But 
what would be the advantage of the reduc- 
tion of freights to the consumer in this 
country ? 
the navigation laws might reduce the 
freight upon—say a pound of cotton — by 


He believed that the repeal of | 


| 
| Ditto, Porto Rico, ditto 
ditto 


Loss 


CoLonies. 


the half of a farthing; so that the pur- | 
chaser of a cotton dress of the value of | 
10s. would gain in the price a little less 
than a farthing. A somewhat similar re- 
sult would take place with respect to tea. 
The fact was, that his noble Friend was | 
the driver of a theory which was perilling | 
the best interests of the country. Let | 
them look, for example, at the state of our | Caleutta 

import and export trade with America, to Sixteen months’ ditto 
the state of the West Indies, to that of our 

cotton manufactures, and to that of the | 

national finances; and then let them say , Madras mn 
whether the projects of free-trade theorists | sixteen months’ ditto 

were not perilling the safety of the coun- | 
iry. The value of the imports over the | 
exports in our American trade had been | 
gradually increasing. He would, in proof | 
of this, show the real value of imports to | 

the United States, contrasted with the seal | 
value of exports from the United States, | 


in the three several periods of five years | British West Indies ... 
each :— | Sixteen months’ ditto 


Exports of sixteen months in 1845 and 1846 
to— 
| Bombay eas see 1,643,515 
Sixteen months, ending the 12th Jan- 


uary, 1848 .,. 1,179,763 


Loss 463,752 


2,174,008 


642,577 


102,490 
107,494 


Loss 


Gain 


Mauritius by 
| Sixteen months’ ditto 


Loss 


633,175 


186,308 


1,339,224 
282,766 unpaid. 


Exports. Imports. 

First period of five —_ 
years, from 1815 to 
1819 inclusive 


Balance in favour of England... 


Total loss... ce 


£43,710,101 £15,822, 686 | Total gai 
al gain 


27,327,415 | | 


‘It was computed that 70,000/. has been 
saved to the manufacturers of cotton by 
cheap sugar, to meet the above loss. The 

‘total loss to the cotton manufacturer who 

was desirous to have cheap sugar was 
1,339,3241., and the gain 282,0001. He 

| was justified in saying, that the course of 

What was the state of our cotton exports ‘Policy Government was pursuing was de- 


Second period, from 
1826 to 1830 
Balance in favour of England... 


28,443,366 21,803,465 
6,639,901 

Third period, from 

1842 to 1846 
Balance against England 


30,458,513 66,136,454 
35,677,941 
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structive of the best interests of the coun- 
try. No doubt it might be said that these 
considerations were foreign to the main 
subject of his Motion. Nevertheless, he 
felt that in every case in which their Lord- 
ships were called upon to make a legisla- 
tive move in the direction of free trade, it 
was their duty to lay before the people of 
this country the history of the progress of 
free trade, and to impress upon them, over 
and over again, the results which had 
flowed from the policy which they had 
been pursuing, in order to show how ne- 
cessary it was that a stop should be put to 
it, He would now, however, proceed to 
the consideration of the subject imme- 
diately before their Lordships. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the so-called navi- 
gation laws were a number of Acts of 
Parliament passed in various periods for 
the purpose of regulating the trade and 
navigation of the country. These Acts 
extended back to very ancient times ; but 
as one of them had been passed in the 
reign of Her present Majesty, they could 
not be said to have become antiquated or 
obsolete. Now, by these Acts the whole 
of our coasting trade must be carried on 
by British-built vessels, sailed by British 
masters, and manned by British seamen. 
The whole of our colonial trade, in the 
same manner, was placed under the same 
regulations, with this trifling difference, 
that, speaking in round numbers, one- 
fourth of the crew of a British ship 
so engaged might be foreign. Our trade 
with the rest of the world was in a 
state of reciprocity—in other words, for- 
eign ships were allowed to enter our ports 
on the same terms as those granted by the 
foreign nations to our vessels. At present, 
however, one of the schemes in agitation 
was, to open up the trade of the world in 
favour of the United States. Such would, 
in his opinion, be a most fatal course of 
policy ; for he believed that in the present 
condition of this country it would amount 
to the absolute ruin of our colonial trade. 
That trade employed 40,000 seamen ; but 
the American mercantile marine was in- 
creasing so fast in power and efficiency, 
that it was likely it would soon be able 
to compete successfully with our own. 
He found the increase of British shipping 
to be as follows :— 


In 1700 216,000 tons 


1815 2,600,000 “ 

1847 3,800,000 
Now, compare the amount of American 
shipping, which was as follows :— 


“ 
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ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF AMERICAN AND 
Foreign Suippina FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
June 30, 1847. 
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Entrances, exclusive of coasting vessels. 

Tonnage. 
2,101,359 
1,220,346 


Ships. 
7,730 
6,449 

163,189 


American 
Foreign 
Total crew 


eee 


wee 


Clearances, 
8,102 
6,258 
165,792 


2,202,393 
1,176,605 


American 
Foreign sa 
Total crews 
In the President’s Message this statement 
was made— 


“ Should the ratio of increase in the number of 
our merchant vessels be progressive, and be as 
great for the future as during the past year, the 
time is not distant when our tonnage and com- 
mercial marine will be larger than that of any 
other nation in the world.” 


And with this expectation on the part of 
the Americans, and their efforts to realise 
their expectations, we were about to sur- 
render our navigation laws. Why, then, 
were we to make such surrender? What 
could the Americans give in exchange? 
Nothing! Where, then, was the recipro- 
city? We had our colonial trade in our 
own hands, and yet we were about to give 
the Americans such advantages as could 
not fail to ruin that trade. Look at the 
trade with China. The Americans sent 
cotton there, and took back tea. We could 
not compete with America. The Ameri- 
can marine was manned with our own sea- 
men; this was another evil, and one that 
perilled our maritime superiority. Take 
the whale fishery in the South Seas, and 
see what we had sacrificed, and how the 
Americans had benefited by our folly. 
The following extract would illustrate his 
argument :— 


“ South Sea whale fishery, up to 1824, a bounty 


was given. A protecting duty from that time to 
1830, of 397. 18s. per tun on sperm oil. In 1880 
it was reduced to 15/. per tun. The duty ceases 
in 1848. Result, in 1820, employed 137 vessels, 
at 350 tons; 48,000 tons of shipping, with 4,000 
men. American importation of oil, 500,000/. to 
600,000/.; price to the public at the period was 
from 501. to 701. per tun. In 1845, not a single 
ship cleared out for this fishery. Americans have 
now 720 ships, and 20,000 men.” 


This was free trade. The Americans had 
720 ships and 20,000 seamen. And what 
was the consequence. We were now pay- 
ing a higher price for oil, and, in addition, 
were obliged to take the oil from the Ame- 
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ricans, where we once had a very profita- 
ble trade. Now let us look at the state of 
our trade with those countries with whom 
we had reciprocity treaties :— 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE DaTES AT WHICH THE Va- 
rious Reciprocity TREATIES HAVE BEEN CON- 
CLUDED, THE TONNAGE ENTERED INWARDS DUR- 
ING THESE YEARS RESPECTIVELY, COMPARED WITIL 
THE TONNAGE IN THE YEAR 1845, AND EXHIBIT- 
ING THE INCREASE OR DECREASE IN YHE TRADE 
with Each Country. 





| | ‘Tonnage. 
Country. me of Treaty| -___— 
| 


| British. Foreign. 
: 


| 





April 2, 1824 | 94,664 151,621 
49,334 | 256,711 


Prussia ......+.0] 
| -- 1845 | 


Dec. of British! 45,330 | 
Inc. of Foreign) -- | 105,090 


May 25, 1824 | 28,493 175,364 


Swedn & Norway 
1845 | 16,372 | 219,820 


Dee. of British} 12,121} 
Inc. of Foreign| w+ | 44,456 
June 16, 1824) 6,738! 23,689 
1845) 4,528! 84,566 
& ee 


Dee. of British) 
Ine. of Foreign 


Denmark ......... 


2,210 | 


\ 
} 
! 
| 





0,877 


Jan. 26, 1823; 89,301| 57,17 


PRMROC 65. 5..005058 1 
1845 552,925 | 222,527 


Inc. of British 463,624 | 
Ine. of Foreign} sin 165,365 
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‘| tages would result. 





Now, with regard to France. This 
extraordinary amount of tonnage, and | 
still more extraordinary increase, hav- | 
ing led to more minute inquiry, a | 
return was presented to the House of | 
Commons (Parliamentary Paper, No. 28), 
from which it appears that of 556,821 | 
tons entered inwards in the year 1846, 
228,189 tons consisted of forty-seven | 
steam-vessels, chiefly carrying passengers | 
alone, and measuring in the aggregate | 
but 7,150 tons, many of them also Go- 
vernment vessels. These steamers were | 
magnified into the enormous amount re- 
corded, by the multiplication of the num- 
ber of passages made between the French | 
and English coasts, one vessel alone, the | 
Prince Ernest, of 145 tons, figuring in 
these Custom-house returns as 24,215 
tons of British shipping. The number of 
trips across the Channel by sailing vessels 
in the French trade is so great as utterly 
to vitiate all conclusion. 


! 
' 
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| Tonnage, 
Date of Treaty ——— 


Country. Meritt 
‘ British | Foreign 
! | 





Aug. 6, 1827 | 73,204 | 217,535 
1845 223,076 | 444,449 


U.S. of America 


Ine. of British 150,472 
Inc. of Foreign| 226,907 
102,301 
226,030 


—_.. 


Oct. 27, 1837 (>16,593 
1845 |286,569 


UnitdNetherlnds 








——— 
Inc. of British) 69,976 
| Inc. of Forei gn| 





123,729 

| March 2, 1841/187,972 | 110,348 

1845 | 205,130 115,258 
eeSaran precemer es 

Ine. of British} 17,158 | 

Inc. of Foreign! | 4,905 


Germany 


Jan, 11, 1843 314,682 | 47,883 
1845 380,864 | 75,678 


| 
| 


POUND, coc kissani 


| pens 
Inc. of British| 66,182 
Inc. of Foreign| 





27,795 





And, with the exception of three States, 
we had diminished our trade, while the fo- 
reigner had increased his trade. It was, 
therefore, perfectly clear, if you opened the 
trade, that you must take another step. You 
must consent to give up the building, fit- 
ting out, and equipment of ships. The 
shipowner must be permitted to go to fo- 
reign yards, where he could get his vessels 
built cheapest. The merchants’ yards 
here would then be reduced in number 
and efficiency; and thus further disadvan- 
We should also be 
dependent for our merchant ships on fo- 
reign shipbuilders. Presuming that the 
shipowner would go where he could build 
cheapest, it was necessary to see if England 
would be his building country. Now let them 
compare the price of building in foreign 
countries. The average cost of building 
ships was 17/. 10s. a ton. In the United 
States the same ships could be built for 
the following sums :— 
PRICES OF SHIPS, 

“©The price of new British-built ships, for 
distant voyages, 171. 10s. “ 
500 tons would Cost .........++++++++.8,750 
United States ...£14 10 prton...7,250...174 
LES) PS eee erewees bE ...7,000.,.20 
France .......:020.-..13 10 ---6,400...22 
Denmark &Norway 12 0 ...6,000... 
DOME sisttncnnecee © .-.5,900... 
Sweden 0 _ 

Prussia (oak) 10 -+-4,750... 
Finland,...cssseccvece 8 10 45.. 2004,000.56 

“The average is taken of British ships as 
ranging between twelve and eight years. The 
best foreign ships would be nine-year ships.” 


per cent 


” 
2” 
” 
” 
” 


” 
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If that were true, what chance had Eng- 
lish shipowners or shipbuilders, and the 
yarious trades connected with shipping, 
against foreigners? But if the Govern- 
ment were to proceed in the course pointed 
out, they would also be bound to admit 
foreign seamen as well as foreign shipping; 
for it was utterly impossible that the 
British merchant could compete with the 
foreign shipowner, unless he was relieved 
of the burdens now imposed upon him in 
the shape of interdiction of the employ- 
ment of foreign seamen. By a summary 
of the expenses of a foreign and a British 
ship of 500 tons each, having the same 
number of officers and nearly the same 
number of men, the following results were 
apparent :— 

“RetativE Expenses oF British anp Foreicn 
Waces To Orricers AND MEN oF A Suip oF 
500 Tons, For One Year. 

“Each ship having captain, chief mate, second 
and third mates, boatswain and his mate, one 
carpenter, cook, and the number of seamen each 
ship carries, in all— 


Men. Per Month. Per Year. 
British.........26 ... £65 10 0... £786 00 
United States19 ... 5515 0... 669 00 
Le oo. oe el 640 12 0 
Prussian ...... 20... 2712 0... 3831100 
Swedish ...... 20 .. 8218 0... 395 00 
Bremen ......22 . 39 5 0 471 0 0” 


Their Lordships should remember that the 
military and the commercial navy of this 
country were one and the same — that 
the mercantile navy, in short, was the 
marine militia of the State, wherefrom the 
resources of the military navy were drawn. 
Therefore, the support of that navy should 
not be neglected, for this country could 
not have a large body of men drilled to 
both services, as the Russians had; and if 
it were to have a Navy; it should also 
have a nursery forseamen. He (the Earl 
of Hardwicke) repudiated the doctrine of 
Sir James Stirling, that British merchant 
seamen were of no value, as a senseless ab- 
surdity, which he wondered any man of 
mind could entertain for a moment. There 
was, in fact, no means of manning the 
military navy of this country, in time of 
emergency, except through the commer- 
cial navy. It might be true that not one- 
tenth of the military navy at present afloat 
was drawn, periodically, from the commer- 
cial navy; but that arose from the cireum- 
stance that sailors in the service of Her 
Majesty were so well cared for, that they 
did not willingly leave it. The moment, 
however, there was a demand fer recruits, 
to the merchant service the country 
would be obliged to recur at once. It was 
eurlous, at this time, to observe that the 
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effects of free trade upon British shipping 
had been made apparent long since, when 
a similar tampering as that now proposed 
took place with the navigation laws, and 
an Act was passed to prevent the evil con- 
sequences that had accrued, viz., 1 James 
II., cap. 18. In the preamble of that Act 
it was recited :— 

“ Whereas, for some years past, and more espe- 
cially since the laying a duty upon coals brought 
into the river Thames, there has been observed a 
mere than ordinary decay in building ships in 
England, and particularly in Neweastle, Hull, 
Yarmouth, Ipswich, &e., &e., where many stout 
ships were yearly built in the coal and other 
trade, which were of great use to His Majesty in 
time of war, and a nursery for able seamen; but 
by the discouragement that trade hath ever since 
been under, occasioned chiefly by the freedom 
wherewith foreign ships and vessels, bought and 
brought into this kingdom, have engaged in the 
coal and other inland trade, equal to that of Eng- 
lish-built ships, the merchants, owners, and others 
have not been able to build as formerly, which 
hath caused many English shipwrights, caulkers, 
and seamen to seek their employments abroad, 
whereby the building trade is not only lost in se- 
veral places, and in others very much decayed, 
but also the importations of timber, plank, hemp, 
pitch, tar, iron, masts, canvas, and other commo- 
dities used in building and fitting out ships, are 
greatly lessened, to the apparent prejudice of his 
Majesty’s customs, the loss of a considerable em- 
ployment for shipping, and consequently of all 
other trades depending thereon, to the great ad- 
vantage of foreign nations—Be it enacted,” é&e. 
If things were as this recital described on 
that occasion, he (the Earl of Hardwicke) 
saw no reason to suppose that they would be 
otherwise on the present occasion, or that 
they should not return to that deplorable 
state. He should only say that if the 
country was determined to have an effi- 
cient and an economical navy, and mode- 
rate naval estimates, it would take care 
that the merchant navy of England should 
never want a monopoly of that trade which 
was necessary to maintain a sufficient sup- 
ply of seamen for a time of war. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving for a Se- 
lect Committee on the Navigation Laws. 

Eart GREY said, that, although on 
the part of the Government he should not 
oppose the Motion, he was bound to state 
that he did not at all think inquiry into 
the subject necessary. He did not, he re- 
peated, consider any fresh inquiry into the 
Navigation Laws requisite, on the one 
hand; but, on the other, he was free to 
admit that he saw no possible objection 
to it. If it was not necessary, it was at- 
tended with no ineonvenience; on the con- 
trary, he thought the more light was 
thrown upon the subject, the more decid- 
ed would be the conclusion come to, that 
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these laws were not only inconvenient, but 
positively detrimental to the interests of 
those classes connected with the shipping 
trade. As there was to be an inquiry, and 
as the whole of this question was to be 
brought before them, he saw no reason why 
he should enter into any argument upon 
it. He was perfectly willing to submit to 
any prejudices which might at present ex- 
ist upon this subject, convinced that time 
would prove him right; for, indeed, he did 
not fear that their Lordships would be led 
away by the opinion that free trade was a 
folly and a delusion, and that Adam Smith, 
and all the other illustrious statesmen who 
followed his doctrines and maintained his 
opinions, were under similar delusions as 
to the effects of free trade. Still less did 
he think it necessary to follow the noble 
Lord into all his details respecting the 
French navigation laws, although he did 
not think it would be difficult to point out 
many false inferences which he had drawn, 
and many erroneous convictions into which 
he had fallen ; but he did not think it was 
the proper time. Ie thought it would be 
more fitting to do so when the whole ques- 
tion came before them, and then, when 
that time arrived, he had the utmost con- 
fidence they should be able to prove to de- 
monstration that British commerce and the 
shipping interest had deeply suffered from 
the complicated, inconsistent, and incon- 
venient system of restriction which now 
existed, restricting the right of using for- 
eign ships. He (Earl Grey) would not 
touch on the argument of the noble Earl 
as respected the colonies, further than to 
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say, that when the noble Earl said it | 
‘to Parliament. 


Indian colonies to have a repeal of the! state that Her Majesty’s Government had 


would be a disadvantage to the West 


Navigation Laws, the noble Earl was en- 
tirely and altogether at issue with the 
West Indians themselves. As far as pub- 
lie documents were conclusive upon that 
question, they were, on the contrary, all 
in favour of the repeal; and he believed 
that there was not a House of Assembly 
in the West Indies that had not petitioned 
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President of the Board of Trade, when 
during the course of last year he was wait. 
ed upon by various deputations, who sought 
to be informed whether the Government 
intended to bring in any measure with re. 
ference to those laws. And his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) in answer 
to them, stated that there was no intention 
then on the part of the Government to 
propose any change in the Navigation 
Laws. His answer was most strictly cor- 
rect : there was no intention of proposing 
any measure in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. He was satisfied, however, that 
his noble Friend had never let fall a word 
on that occasion in favour of the existing 
system; but, on the contrary, he felt satis. 
fied his noble Friend was then decidedly 
in favour of such change. The next charge 
was, the publication in America of copies 
of the correspondence of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office with the 
American Minister in this country, on the 
subject of the intentions of the Govern. 
ment with regard to the Navigation Laws, 
The noble Earl stated the Government had 
informed that Minister that a change would 
be made — though they had not the power 
to make it unless with the consent of Par- 
liament. But nothing was more usual 
among nations having constitutional Go- 
vernments than undertakings to submit 
certain measures to their respective Legis- 
latures. It was the course adopted in the 
great majority of commercial cases, In 
such cases a Government enters into con- 
fidential communication with foreign Pow- 
ers to ascertain their views; and then sub- 
mits their own project founded upon them 


The noble Earl did not 
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entered into a treaty on these conditions ; 
he only complained that on the eve of Her 
Majesty’s Speech to Parliament, the For- 
eign Secretary had informed the American 
Minister that he believed a mutual relaxa- 
tion of the restriction that existed on the 
shipping of both countries would be very 
advantageous, and that the Government 


Her Majesty to relieve those colonies from | were prepared to propose it. The noble 
the operation of the Navigation Laws. He} Earl had complained of the manner in 
(Earl Grey) would merely make one or| which the Committee of the other House 
two further remarks upon some observa- | on the subject of the Navigation Laws had 


tions on the first part of the speech of the! had been selected; but he (Earl Grey) did 


noble Earl. A charge had been brought /not think it either a usual or a convenient 
against Her Majesty’s Government by the | course to discuss in that House the way in 
noble Earl, that they had changed their, which the affairs of the other branch of 
opinion on the subject of the Navigation the Legislature were conducted. The in- 
Laws; and he had founded his charge on quiry, however, before the Committee, he 
the reported reply of his noble Friend the | (Earl Grey) could state to their Lordships 
present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when | was carried on in the strictest spirit of jus- 
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tice, and with the most scrupulous care 
and attention. The noble Earl had de- 
scribed the statement of Mr. Porter, on 
the subject of the Navigation Laws, as 
a falsity; but their Lordships would find 
that, upon strict examination, the allega- 
tion of falseness would vanish altogether. 
The figures, according to the noble Earl, 
were incorrectly stated, and the numbers 
were wrongly given; and the noble Earl 
had also said that a mistake was made by 
that gentleman in classifying some portions 
of the shipping trade as protected, whilst 
other portions of it were not protected. In 
that statement he (Earl Grey) was inclined 
to agree. As far as the figures were in 
question all was correct: there were no 
blunders. Mr. Porter stated the case in 
one way, the noble Earl stated it in an- 
other; but he (Earl Grey) did not, there- 
fore, admit the charge of falseness. The 
noble Earl objected that a ship making ten 
voyages was set down as ten ships; but he 
(Earl Grey) contended that a ship making 
ten voyages was practically ten ships as 
far as the tonnage was concerned, and 
must be reckoned as such. To proceed on 
any other principle would be altogether a 
most fallacious mode of acting. With re- 
spect to the proposed inquiry, he was san- 
guine in believing that the result of it 
would be to afford still stronger and more 
decisive evidence in favour of the expe- 
dieney of the alteration of those laws, 
which he hoped their Lordships, before the 
‘conclusion of the Session, would see ef- 
fected. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH re- 
joiced that the noble Lord was willing to 
grant the Committee; but when he found 
the noble Earl intended to proceed to legis- 
late with respect to the Navigation Laws 
without waiting for the report of the Com- 
mittee, he saw that the Government did 
not intend that the granting of the Com- 
mittee should be of much use to those 
who asked for it. He inferred from the 
twofold statement of the noble Earl, that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
introduce a measure on the subject in the 
course of the Session, and that it was his 
opinion that the existing law was inju- 
nous to the mercantile interests and com- 
merce of the country—that, in his opinion, 
the changes which the noble Earl would 
Introduce would be advantageous to com- 
merce. If such should be shown to be the 
result of the proposed alterations, he (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) would be most wil- 
ling to acquiesce in them. But he trusted 
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their Lordships would not agree to any 
change whatever in the Navigation Laws, 
unless they were satisfied the result of the 
change would be to increase the navigation 
and tonnage and the number of seamen 
employed by this country. Whenever the 
proposed alteration was brought before 
their Lordships he should come to the con- 
sideration of the question with that prin- 
ciple fixed in his mind. He concurred in 
the opinion expressed on this subject by 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Hardwicke), 
though he arrived at the same conclusion 
from different premises. For his noble 
Friend considered that in all matters of 
commerce protection should be the rule, 
and free trade the exception; whereas he , 
(the Earl of Ellenborough), imbued from | 
a very early period of his life with the doc- ; 
trines of Adam Smith, was of opinion that | 
free trade should be the rule, and protec- 
tion the exception; but the Navigation 
Laws appeared to him, of all others, to be 
the case that formed the exception. It 
had been observed that the West India in- 
terest was in favour of, while the ship- 
owners of this country were adverse to, an 
alteration of those laws. He was not sur- 
prised at such being the case. The West 
India interest was not called upon to look 
to the maritime interest of this country; 
all that they looked to was the mode of 
sending their own produce cheaply to the 
market; and, therefore, they might very 
reasonably join in the demand for the abo- 
lition of laws which they believed to stand 
in their way. They believed they suffered 
from those laws, and they therefore protest- 
ed against them; but the shipowners here 
apprehended not only injury to themselves, 
but danger to the whole shipping interests 
of the empire, from such a course as was 
now contemplated; and their opinion was 
surely of some value. There were other 
points which had been referred to, and to 
which he hoped the inquiry would be ex- 
tended; and if, under the form of his 
noble Friend’s Motion, the inquiry could 
not be so extended, he should be dis- 
posed to add a few words to it to effect 
that purpose. His noble Friend had re- 
lied on the official statement of the ton- 
nage of shipping; but he feared that 
no satisfactory reliance could be laid on 
that statement, which was so confused by 
the repetition of voyages inserted in it 
that the amount of tonnage given in it 
did not show the quantity of shipping. 
It would be absolutely necessary to have 
those accounts framed on a totally different 
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principle. There was another point to 
which he should likewise desire to have 
the attention of the Committee directed. 
At present ships were by law obliged to 
take a certain number of apprentices, 
according to their tonnage—a policy the 
obvious intent of which was to increase the 
number of seamen at the disposal of the 
State. But if the matter were closely in- 
vestigated, he feared it would be found 
that more young men were brought by it 
into the naval profession than could be ab- 
sorbed by the vacancies arising from death, 
or by the increase of navigation. Thus, 
it led to the elder seamen being thrust out 
of employment by the younger men, and 
thus deprived of the means of support. It 
would be found, he thought, on investiga- 
tion, that two-ninths of all the seamen we 
had to rely upon to recruit the Navy were 
apprentices under 20 years of age. He 
apprehended that the statement of the 
naval force of the United States which had 
been referred to, would not be found to be 
quite correct, But, undoubtedly, it was a 
matter of grave consideration if the num- 
ber of seamen belonging to the United 
States was 112,000, and if, as it was 
stated, 100,000 of them were foreigners. 
What proportion of that number was com- 
posed of English seamen he knew not; but 
he was quite satisfied that when an Eng- 
lish seaman made two or three voyages in 
United States’ ships he did not usually 
return to the service of his own country, 
though perhaps the man who had only 
made one voyage in them sometimes did. 
But what he particularly begged their 
Lordships’ consideration to was the vast 
importance to this country of retaining a 
great commercial marine. He regretted 
that in time of peace there was not that 
constant interchange between the maritime 
service of the State and the mercantile 
marine which was desirable; in time of 
peace the value of such a system was not 
perceived; but when war came, the mer- 
chant service was the reserve force of the 
State, and it was the possession of a per- 
manent mercantile marine, which had hi- 
therto given them the superiority over other 
nations. Russia or France, from their ar- 
rangements, might in the commencement 
of a war put a more powerful fleet to sea 
than we could; but they could not like us 
draw upon the reserve of a mercantile 
marine, which had enabled us in the last 
war to obtain a superiority which he trust- 
ed we should never lose in the ease of an- 
other. He agreed with his noble Friend 
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that nothing could be more absurd than to 
suppose that on a war breaking out, we 
could man our fleet without having re. 
course to the old system of impressment, 
He had read a great many plans for man. 
ning our Navy, which might be good 
enough if but 4,000 or 5,000 men were 
wanted; but when a number of men equal. 
ling the one-half of our mecantile marine 
were wanted, those plans became nugatory 
and of no avail. We had relied formerly 
on our preponderance at sea for the pro. 
tection of our coasts from insult and 
danger; but the application of steam to 
ships of war, rendering them independent 
of all uncertainty of the winds, which 
formerly might impede the movements of 
a squadron, had interfered greatly with 
that preponderance. Had the French 
fleet in the last war been composed of 
steamers instead of sailing vessels, the re- 
sult might have been very different from 
what it really was. He now told them 
they could not rely on their former pre- 
ponderance—they must attack the enemy 
in his ports, and not remain in a cowardly 
manner to await the enemy’s attack in the 
hope of protecting their own coasts. But 
whatever precautions they took, let them 
depend on it they must have here behind 
them a force sufficient to protect the heart 
of this country from the direful and to 
them strange calamity of an invasion. 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 25, 1848. 


Minotes.] Pusiic Brtts.—1° Appeals in Criminal Cases. 
2° Landed Property (Ireland). 
Reported.—Consolidated Fund (8,000,0002.). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Beresford, and other 
hon. Members, from several Places, against, and by Sit 
John Guest, and other hon. Members, from several 
Places, in favour of, the Jewish Disabilities Bill.—By Mr. 
Devereux, from Haverfordwest, and by Sir W. Moles- 
worth, from Lambeth and Southwark, against the Roman 
Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, 
and other hon. Members, from several Places, against the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir W. Molesworth, 
from Southwark, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of 
Sattara—By Mr. Hume, from British Guiana, to take 
into Consideration the State of the West India Colonies. 
—By Colonel Anson, and other hon. Members, from 
several Places, for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ 
Certificates. By Mr. M‘Gregor, from Glasgow, for In- 
quiry into the Excise Laws.—By Captain Berkeley, and 
other hon. Members, from several Places, against the 
Continuance of the Property Tax.—By Lord James 
Stuart, from Ayrshire, for an Alteration of the Banking 
Law.—By Lord Robert Grosvenor, from Thomas Bainard 
Chappell, of No. 1, Farm Street, Berkeley Square, West- 
minster, for Compensation (Courts of Special and Petty 
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Sessions Bill.— By Mr. Grogan, from Wexford, for En- 
couragement to Schools in Connexion with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Cockburn, from 
Southampton, for Abolition of Grand Juries.—By Sir 
William Clay, from Bethnal Green, and Mr. Wood, from 
Oxford, for Sanitary Regulations—By Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, from Kildare, for an Alteration of the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant.—By Sir Edward Buxton, and 
other hon. Members, from several Places, for Retrench- 
ment of the Naval and Military Expenditure.—By Mr. 
Pole Carew, from Cornwall, against a Repeal of the Na- 
vigation Laws.— By Sir Robert Ferguson, from London- 
derry, against the Passengers’ Bill.—By Mr. Moody, from 
Wellington (Somerset), and by Mr. Osman Ricardo, from 
Worcester, for an Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. 
Charles Howard, from the Clerks, Masters, and Matrons 
of several Workhouses, for a Superannuation Fund for 
Poor Law Officers. —By Lord James Stuart, from Irvine, 
for an Extension of the System of Postage.—By Sir H. F. 
Davie, from Haddington, and by Lord J. Stuart, from 
Ayr, for an Alteration of the Law of Prisons (Scotland). 
—By Sir Edward Buxton, from Halstead (Essex), for 
Abolition of the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. Cobden, 
from Brixton (Surrey), for Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation.—By Lord James Stuart, from Irvine, for Inquiry 
respecting Turnpike Roads, &c. (Seotland).—-By Mr. 
Clay, and other hon. Members, from several Places, for 
Referring War Disputes to Arbitration. 


LOANS AND GRANTS TO IRELAND. 


Sm H. WILLOUGHBY wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ the loan 
of eight millions of stock having produged 
in 1847 the sum of 7,963,674l., whether 
any and what portion of such money is in 
the Exchequer, or was in the Exchequer 


on the lst of January, 1848; and whether 
there is any objection to place on the table 
of the House an account of the expendi- 
ture of the said loan? Also, whether the 
420,0001. of the China money detained at 
the Cape may be taken as a deduction from 
the 1,100,0007. expended in carrying on 
the Kafir war?” 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER could not give a precise answer in 
figures to the questions of the hon. Gentle- 
man; but he thought he could give an an- 
swer which would probably be satisfactory 
to him and to the House upon the first 
point. The amount of eight millions, or 
rather the net amount produced, was, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Par- 
lament, carried to the eredit of the Con- 
solidated Fund; the practice of late years 
having been not to keep open several dif- 
ferent accounts, but to place the whole sum 
received under one head. He stated about 
this time last year that the amount re- 
quired in one way or another for the relief 
service, and for the improvement of Ireland, 
was ten millions. He stated then that 
about two millions had been advanced, and 
he proposed to take a loan of eight mil- 
lions for the purpose of future advances. 
That sum was to be applicable to the relief 
fund in the cow'se of last summer, and for 
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loans for the purpose of improvements of 
the land and to advance certain railways, 
Now, advances for the improvements of 
land were going on from day to day, and 
up to the present time about nine millions 
had altogether been advanced. Conse- 
quently there was something like a million 
still in the Exchequer, something between 
900,000. and 1,000,000/., which was ap- 
plicable, in one way or another, to Irish 
purposes. To the second question he 
thought he had given an answer the other 
day. When he made his financial state- 
ment last year, there remained the sum 
which he mentioned of the China mone 
applicable to that year. He had fully ex- 
pected to have drawn that sum in the course 
of the last summer from the commissariat 
chest; but the commissariat’s department 
had had such heavy drains upon it, that he 
was unable. He proposed to take a vote 
that night to repay the commissariat’s 
chest the advances it had made for the 
extraordinary expense of the Kafir war; 
and the Chinese ransom would be available 
for ways and means this year. 


Expenditure. 


INSURRECTION IN PARIS. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in an- 
swer to Mr. Hindley: The latest intelli- 
gence which I have received from Paris is 
dated half-past six o’clock on the evening 
before last. These despatches inform me 
of the retirement of M. Guizot, and that 
M. Molé had been appointed to form a 
new Government; later than that I have 
no official information. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 

The Order of the Day for the House to 
go into a Committee of Supply having been 
read, 

On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. HUME was very sorry that he felt 
himself called upon by an imperative sense 
of duty to interfere in any way with the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in obtaining those supplies which they 
thought requisite to carry on the services 
of the country; but he appealed to the 
House whether, when they agreed to ad- 
vance 3,200,000/. towards the expenses of 
the Army and Navy, it was not distinctly 
understood that they were not to be called 
upon to vote any estimates until the Com- 
mittee to be named on the subject had re- 
ported. It would be recollected that when 
the vote for the excess of the Navy was 
proposed the other night, it was pronounced 
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to be one of the most objectionable votes 
on the Paper. He, therefore, for one, could 
not subscribe to the opinion that this vote 
should be taken without debate. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer: It was 
distinctly understood that the vote on ac- 
count should be taken on Friday night. ] 
He objected to any money being voted 
until they had ascertained what was the 
situation of the revenue, and how far the 
circumstances of the country would war- 
rant the imposition of new taxes, or the 
increase in the establishments at the rate 
that was proposed. Tle would not go into 
details, his only object being to impress 
on the House the necessity of inquiring 
into the estimates, and to get from the 
House a pledge that no additional taxa- 
tion and no additional estimates should be 
made until an inquiry had been instituted 
as to the absolute necessity of such a 
course. The universal opinion throughout 
the country was, that the Government 
had proposed an unwarrantable increase in 
the expenditure of the country. The 
House was much to blame for having per- 
mitted the gradual increase in the expen- 
diture that had taken place. He himself 


had always protested against it; but the 
Government proposed an increase at a 
time when the commerce of the country 
was paralysed, and when the utmost dis- 


tress prevailed. Such was the uncertainty 
of affairs, that the mercantile community 
were averse to enter into any enterprise 
which should extend beyond a few months. 
Was that a time for the Government to 
propose a large increase in the expendi- 
ture? The noble Lord had alluded to the 
increase from 135,000/. to 196,0002. in 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance estimates 
with the utmost sang froid, as if it were 
only for the noble Lord to announce it, and 
for the people to yield and pay it. The 
Army had been increased from 100,000 
in 1833, to 138,000 in 1847. The coast 
guard had been increased from 8,000 to 
13,000. Ths entire increase of expense 
had been from 240,000 to 350,000 for the 
public service. He conceived he was only 
acting with common charity towards the 
Ministers in stopping them in this down- 
ward career. They were mistaken if they 
supposed the country was in a condition to 
bear increased taxation. It was proposed 
that they should convert this peaceful coun- 


try into a nation of arms; and to such a pro- | 
|he launch out into further expenses, oF 


posal he decidedly objected. He submitted 
that they ought not to advance a shilling 
until they had compelled Her Majesty’s 
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Government to adopt measures of retrench- 
ment. He said compelled, because no sug. 
gestion of his or of any other hon. Member 
had any effect. At the end of last Session 
he recommended the appointment of a Com. 
mittee to revise the taxation of the coun- 
try, and to ascertain whether the amount 
of money required for its service could not 
be raised in a less burdensome and less 
objectionable manner. He had, therefore, 
expected that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have made a statement to 
meet in some degree the clamour—if they 
chose to call it clamour—which had taken 
place; for great discontent prevailed on 
the subject; and the universal feeling in 
Scotland was, that the whole of the laws 
relating to the Excise ought to be recon- 
sidered. It did not appear from the speech 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that 
any preparation whatever had been made 
to meet the just expectations of the coun- 
try in this respect. It appeared to him 
that the Government had been asleep, and 
he thought it high time to wake them now, 
and to let them know what the country 
thought and required. He ought not to 
be accused of taking them by surprise. 
On the 30th of November last he had 
asked the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
whether he intended to appoint a Com- 
mittee to examine into the revenue and 
expenditure of the country; and, on re- 
ceiving the noble Lord’s answer, he had 
given notice that he himself should move 
the appointment of such a Committee. He 
did not, however, follow up that notice, 
because he knew that the demand would 
be made upon the Government whenever 
the House should be called upon to renew 
the income-tax. He wished to undeceive 
the country with regard to the state of the 
revenue. Every hon. Member who had 
spoken in favour of our taxation, had talked 
of the decrease in the revenue. A more 
fallacious statement never had been made. 
He would presently show the House what 
was the state of the revenue. Meanwhile, 
he wished it to be recollected that he had 
always said, that whatever distress there 
might be in the country, one of the most 
disastrous results to all classes would be 
any attempt to interfere with the public 
credit. Well, then, what course would a 
private individual pursue to preserve his 
credit if, after an examination of his af- 
fairs, he found himself involved? Would 
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would he revise and curtail his expenditure, 
and so maintain his honour? He called 
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on Her Majesty’s Ministers to adopt the 
course which every honest man would pur- 
gue in the conduct of his own affairs. His 
object was to promote, and not to injure, 
public credit. If the House would not in- 
terfere, it was clear that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would not; and he put it to hon. 
Members to say whether the House was not 
responsible to the country for the proper ad- 
ministration of the public taxes and expen- 
diture? If the House was satisfied that it 
had hitherto done wrong in sactioning a 
lavish expenditure, they ought to retrace 
their steps. He had several returns which 
had been made to the House, and among 
them was the Parliamentary Paper No. 
324 of the Session 1846, being an account 
of the public income and expenditure in each 
year from 1822 to 1845. It appeared to 
him an extraordinary thing that, after so 
many years of peace, we should come back 
to the same state of income and expendi- 
ture as was found in 1822. In 1825, 


1826, and following years, when he pressed 
for a reduction in the expenditure, he was 
told that matters on the Continent were 
not settled—that France had not yet 
settled down to her regular government. 
For his part, he had always protested 


against interference. Any meddling or 
interference on our part with the affairs of 
other States, could only produce rancour 
and ill-will among the people there. Could 
we now, after a settled dynasty of fifteen 
years in France, maintain that our army 
had tended in any degree to maintain the 
established order of things? On the con- 
trary, from all the accounts he had heard, 
he expected to see Louis Philippe arrive 
in London in the course of a very few days. 
He (Mr. Hume) was anxious that the 
House and the Ministry should not be led 
away with the idea that it was a military 
force that would maintain a Government 
in those days. He could only say that he 
marvelled at the folly of a man so wise in 
his generation—who, taking upon himself 
the honourable and immense charge of the 
representative of a large, free nation, 
should believe that by expending seventy 
or eighty millions of their money to sur- 
round his capital with forts, and by adding 
to those forts 100,000 men, he could secure 
his dynasty. Why, what did the Times tell 
them that day? ‘‘ The people were ”— 
[Question !””] He would apply this pas- 
sage immediately—he would show them 
that if they were to proceed in the same 
way, and make this a military nation, they 
would create dissatisfaction and distress 
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amongst all classes. 
three lines— 

“The people were in the presence of an army 
of 100,000 of the finest troops in the world, with 
artillery and stores unlimited in number and 
amount, and who were congregated in barracks, 
forts, citadels, nearly impregnable, with the 
king’s name to support them. Those unarmed 
men defied and withstood charges of cavalry 
in the largest square of Europe throughout an 
entire day, and formed barricades, and com- 
mitted what, but for the object, would merit the 
name of outrage, with a coolness and audacity 
perfectly marvellous, and in the very presence of 
troops four times more numerous than them- 
selves,” 

Was not that a lesson? And who was the 
party that did it? It was that party for 
whom he was now anxious to appeal to 
that House. It was the middle class, with 
its strength and sinew, the labourers of 
the country. He hoped no Sovereign of 
England would ever forget the language 
of Queen Elizabeth when asked where were 
her battalions to meet the Spanish inva- 
sion? She replied that her support was in 
the hearts and sinews of her people. He 
would ask the noble Lord why 30,000 
or 40,000 men more were now wanting in 
England than were wanting in 1833? He 
looked back—he had been abused for look- 
ing back—to 1792; he looked back to 
1822, when such another attempt was 
made as the Ministry were now making. 
He then wasted six weeks in trying to re- 
duce the military and naval expenses of 
the country: he divided the House some 
seventy or eighty times; but he was 
beaten on every division. When the ap- 
propriation came on, he gave notice of 
an address to His Majesty, that the cir- 
cumstances and situation of the country 
required that they should consider the 
amount of military and naval forces; that 
they should consider the situation of the 
country, and grant such a reduction as 
would assimilate them to the establish- 
ments of 1792. He made his Motion; but 
Mr. Bankes, jealous, probably, lest it 
should be carried, moved an Amendment, 
leaving out two or three words. The 
House then negatived his proposition, but 
it adopted the country Gentleman’s; and 
what was the result? The estimates were 
reduced before the next year, 1823, 
3,000,0007., and 10,000 men cut off from 
the Army. Therefore he would now say to 
the House, ‘‘ Adopt the course which was 
then wisely adopted, retrace your steps, 
look what you have to do, and retrench if 
you be satisfied that the pressure of the 
country requires it.’’ His noble Friend 
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(Viscount Duncan) had on a former night|in the year 1822, and the expenditure, 
said they might take off 1,600,000/., and | The expenditure in 1822, and in this year, 
adopted the plan of suggesting substitutes. | would be within about 500,000/. of each 
He thought in the present state of the re- |year. He would take his stand on the 
venue the noble Lord miglit have left it) years 1833, 1834, and 1835. At no pe. 
to the Government to find the substitutes. | riod had matters been better conducted 
He recollected some words of the right | than during those three years in this coun. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth, | try. And what was the state of the re. 
last year, with regard to what he con-} venue in these years? The ordinary re- 
sidered their responsibility, which the right | venue, after drawbacks and repayment, 
hon. Baronet repeated in his speech the} was on an average 50,524,545/. Now, 
night before last. He was sorry to hear | what was the revenue in 1846? It was 
those words from the right hon. Gentle- | about 57,589,000/., there being an excess 
man: he said he was prepared, without any | of taxation on the last year of about 
other statement than the assurance of the | 7,000,0007. more than on an average on 
Government, to support the estimates as | each of the three years to which he had re- 
proposed by the noble Lord. The right | ferred. At that time wise counsellors guided 
hon. Gentleman was actuated no doubt by | His Majesty; but from the year 1836, 
what he himself expected when in office—| when they began to arm and meddle with 
obedience to his dictum. He no doubt| other countries, by degrees, year after 
expected that the present Ministry, and all year, additions were made—first one and 
future Ministries, should, on their own | then another, until at length they arrived 
responsibility, be supported in their esti- | at their present state. He would protest 
mates. However, he thought it became | against any man saying the revenue was 
the House not to rest on the responsibility ; falling. The revenue had kept up toa 
of Ministers alone, but to consider whether | degree that scarcely could have been anti- 
each Member was not individually respon- | cipated. However, he was sorry to say 
sible. If they were only there to subscribe | that from what had taken place within the 
and register the acts of the Minister, they | last eight or ten months it was impossible 
had better stay at home. But they were | not to expect a considerable amount of de- 
told the other night that the House from | faleation. The noble Lord had pointed 
time to time had sanctioned every increase. | out what, according to his view, the defal- 
True, a majority of the House had done | cation would be ; but he thought it would 
that; and he had never ceased repeating | be larger. Although it was uncomfortable 
that the majority of the House had not | to be told that there was an empty exche- 
attended to the interests of the country. | quer, he was always anxious to keep the 
However, perhaps they should not blame | Chancellor of the Exchequer very close in- 
those hon. Members, but blame the elec- | deed, in the hope that he might not waste 
tors. The electors were the men who|money. He found that the estimates al- 
ought to look after their interests; and | ways rose exactly in proportion to the 
they should not blame them, if all who were | increase of revenue; for the expenditure 
affected by their votes had not a voice in| for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance in 
the choice of the representatives. When} the years 1833-35 was on an average, 
he heard hon. Gentlemen assert, as a rea- | 11,996,2151., while in 1846, with an in- 
son why they should not extend the fran- | creased revenue of 7,800,000/., the expen- 
chise to artisans and other classes, that} diture for those services amounted to 
the interests of the middle classes and | 16,864,6971., and in the present year the 
those of the artisans was one and the same, | estimates were 900,0002. more. Let that 
he could not expect that those who were; be compared with the 11,000,000/. in 
electors would attend to the masses of the | 1833, and they would find the exact pro- 
community. The whole tenor of the legis- | portion of taxation which he maintained 
lation of this country had been to favour | ought to be reduced. He found that the 
the few at the expense of the many; and it present increase in the estimates arose 
was time to consider whether they were mainly in the Navy; and he could show, 
not raising by means of their exactions a when the proper time came, that one half 
state of discontent and distress which of the ships built were not required. In 
would render property of little value, and the opinion, he would not say of the Lords 
make its enjoyment impossible from the of the Admiralty, but in the opinion of 
people being so distressed. He would eall others, looking to what took place in former 
the attention of the House to the revenue | times, and what other countries had done, 
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the number of ships required for the ser- 
yice of the country, and the number of 
ships at present existing in the Navy, was 
very disproportioned. He would not saya 
word as to the manner in which these ships 
were built or provided, but merely refer to 
the application or use of them. He sub- 
mitted here was one case made out which 
showed it was apparent that unless they 
kept the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer close, and that 
could only be done by reducing taxation, 
all other efforts would be fruitless to keep 
down the expenses. It was on that ground 
that he called upon the House to support 
the Motion which pledged the House to 
what the country required; the object not 
only was, that they should not admit of the 
increase that was proposed by the noble 
Lord, but that, on the contrary, they should, 
as soon as possible, try to go back and re- 
duce our establishments to the footing on 
which they stood before the present career 
of extravagance was commenced. He 
might refer to a variety of items that were 
unnecessary, and which he had at various 
times endeavoured to prevent by a consti- 
tutional opposition in that House. The 
immense brevets that took place from time 


to time were altogether uncalled for, and 
led to heavy expense. In the same manner 
they had a right to complain on the part 
of the public on another most important 


point. When, after a long war, he urged 
in 1822 a reduction of the estimates for 
the Army and Navy, he was told to look 
to the ineffective list, and the number of 
pensioners that were thrown upon them, 
and that in proportion as those pensioners 
died off, they would obtain relief. And in 
that year Lord Bexley, one of the greatest 
maneuverers that ever lived, borrowed 
13,000,0001. to pay off the dead weight. 
He cajoled the country by saying, that it 
should be relieved of the debt as individuals 
died off, and enabled them to keep up their 
establishments. They accordingly gave 
postponed annuities for 580,000/. for 44 
years, in order that they might have the 
benefit of paying off this dead weight. 
Such was the way in which the financial 
matters of the country were managed. 
The public, however, were now awake; 
and though distress and dissatisfaction 
might proceed to a certain extent without 
injury to any individual, he cautioned hon. 
Gentlemen not to press the willing horse 
too long, but to see whether the means 
were not in existence by which they could, 
with perfect security to the public creditor, 
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reduce seven millions of money without 
any difficulty whatever. He would state 
in what way he would at once propose to 
proceed. Taking the finance account that 
was before them in the last Session, the 
ordinary and extraordinary revenue, agree- 
able to the paper he held in his hand, was 
58,439,000/., and it was proposed to make 
additions to that which would raise it to 
upwards of 60,000,0007. Now, he ob- 
jected to that. After deducting the 
amount that was required to pay the 
funded debt, 28,077,9871., they had about 
30,351,3467. There were charges on 
the Consolidated Fund for the London 
metropolitan police, for the police of 
Dublin, and other charges that ought 
never to have been removed from the an- 
nual vote of that House. Taking them at 
2,736,8071., if they looked in the items 
they would find there were two or three 
Lord Chancellors receiving pensions of 
5,0001. and other charges, in which, if 
examined with a willing hand, large re- 
ductions would and ought to be made. Now, 
suppose they had altogether 27,614,5391. 
to deal with, did they not think that some 
20 or 30 per cent, in many instances, some 
less and some more, might be reduced, 
when they saw the increase that had taken 
place in a few years? Let them take for 
example the charge for the collection of the 
revenue. Did any man believe that the 
whole revenue might not be collected for 
3,000,0001., instead of 4,500,0007.? And 
to show how negligent the Government had 
been, there were upwards of 7,000,0001. 
of the public taxes that never reached the 
Treasury, but wasdeducted and made ducks 
and drakes of. The Government in this 
case abdicated their functions. He did 
not speak particularly of this Government, 
for all the Governments were the same. 
Here, for example, was the Customs De- 
partment. He would venture to ask any 
man of business if two Commissioners 
would not be sufficient instead of twelve? 
and instead of eight or ten Commissioners 
of Excise, he might venture to ask his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the Excise Depart- 
ment, if he would not be pleased to get rid 
of many of his Colleagues? He did not 
mean to refer to any Gentleman—his ex- 
pressions were not meant to apply to any 
individual; but it was to the system he 
looked. There was the sum of 4,639,0000. 
for collection, which ought to be brought 
strictly under review; and next he would 
take the Army, Navy, and Ordnance. Last 
year the expenditure under these heads 
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was 16,864,4971.,. and the Miscellaneous 
Estimates were 3,264,3391., which formed, 
in round numbers, a sum of 25,000,0001. 
Was not this enough to arrest the attention 
of any thinking man? And he would ask, 
if the House was prepared to rest satisfied 
without probing the whole system to the 
‘ bottom? He should mention that, in a 
Finance Committee, the question had been 
put, whether they could not convert all the 
debt of the country into terminable an- 
nuities, so as to gradually pay it off? 
They were told, that from year to 
year, at stated periods, they would find 
relief as those annuities fell in. He was 
not prepared to say how far the annuities 
falling in, and the annuities granted, ba- 
laneed each other; but they ought, by this 
time, to have experienced considerable re- 
lief; and yet their payments for the funded 
debt remained the same. He begged to 
call attention to the expense for the Army 
in 1821 and 1822; also the expense for the 
year 1835, and for the years 1847 and 
1848. He had taken up the Irish esti- 


mates that morning, and had selected some 
items, from which the House might judge 
of the necessity for reconsidering them. 
He found that since the Committee, of 


which he had the honour to be a Member, 
sat in 1830, considerable augmentation had 
taken place. In 1830, the charge for the 
Dublin police was 7,000/., now it was 
35,0001. ; the charge for the Presbyterian 
clergy was in the former year 11,0001., 
now it. was 36,000/.; law charges had 
risen from 17,0001. to 34,0007. In short, 
what in 1822 involved an expenditure of 
100,0001.,. had in 1847 amounted. to 
274,000I., being an increase of 174,0001., 
or nearly 180 per cent. He did not state 
these things to reproach Gentlemen from 
Ireland, but to show the necessity for in- 
quiry. He asked the House whether this 
large inerease did not warrant him in say- 
ing, now was the time when they ought to 
examine and trim their expenditure within 
their income. And not only within the in- 
come, but he should be prepared to prove 
that they could go much further. They 
could bring back the taxation to what it 
had formerly been, and relieve the country 
from the taxes on windows, soap, cheese, 
and many other articles. The country felt 
those taxes, but they little knew what was 
the cause of keeping them on. Diminished 
expenditure would give them the means of 
relieving them from all those taxes, and 
from those troublesome practices connected 
with the excise, Qn all those grounds he 
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asked the House not to delay what might 
be done at once, or, at all events, not to 
wait until they had heard the debate of 
Monday. He would say, those two votes 
were extraordinary charges, and ought not 
to be moved without special and specific 
examination. He certainly had strong ob. 
jections to all yotes which went back upon 
the expenditure of last year. If it turned 
out that 500,000/. was incurred last year, 
he would ask why was it not put in the 
estimates for that year? He would sug. 
gest that a separate Committee should be 
appointed to take these extraordinary 
charges into consideration. He was not 
to be challenged now with making any 
fresh objection, because, when he first saw 
the estimates, he put a Notice on the 
Paper for the purpose of having a return 
of the circumstances under which the ex. 
pense was incurred, that they might judge 
of its propriety. He did not care whether 
it was a debt incurred by the late or pre. 
sent Government; for it was the principle 
of the thing he looked to. He did not 
mean to blame the present or the late 
Government; but between them and the 
public there should be an inquiry. Since 
he gave notice of his Motion, the enlight- 
ened community of Liverpool had re-echoed 
the proposal he had made; and he was also 
glad to find, from other petitions coming 
up, that the attention of the country. was 
directed generally to the subject, and that 
they protested against one farthing of 
money being voted till the estimates for 
the coming year were thoroughly investi- 
gated. He begged the noble Lord, on 
whom he might have rather freely remark- 
ed, not to think that he addressed him per- 
sonally. His remarks had reference to his 
office; and those who accepted office must 
take the burden and blame of it. He 
asked the House of Commons to bring 
back the taxation of the country as much 
as possible to what it had been. He was 
sorry to say that he had in his possession 
communications from many parts of the 
country, all bearing upon the melancholy 
position in which thousands of our country- 
men were placed—pressed down by the 
want of employment and the burden of 
taxation—men who shrank from the dread- 
ful necessity of going into the workhouse, 
but who could find no means of supporting 
themselves and their families by their own 
industry. The details of many of these 
cases were deeply calculated to lacerate 
the feelings; but they afforded the very 
strongest reason why that House should 
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ause before it inflicted new burdens upon 
a people already pressed down by a heavy 
weight of taxation. He hoped, in conclu- 
sion, that the House would not give one 
shilling of money till the debate of Monday 
should have decided what course was to be 
pursued with regard to the estimates for 
the coming year. He begged to move— 
“That it is expedient that the Expenditure of 
the Country should be reduced, not enly to render 
anincrease of Taxation in this Session unnecessary, 
but that the Expenditure should be further re- 
duced as speedily as possible to admit of a reduc- 
tion of the present large amount of Taxation.” 


He would rather, if necessary, provide for 
any present demand by the issue of Ex- 
chequer-bills to a small amount, than con- 
sent to the proposition of the Government. 
There might be some such thing as that 
done; but eventually the reduction to 
which he had called attention must take 
lace. 

Mr. WARD: As my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose has, in the comments 
which he has just made on the recent expen- 
diture of the country, thrown a large por- 
tion of the blame of the excess that has oc- 
curred upon the Navy Estimates, and as 
Ihave not had any opportunity of making 
any statement to the House on the part of 
the Naval Department, perhaps I could not 
take a more appropriate one than that now 
afforded me by the speech of the hon. 
Member, to call attention to some few cir- 
cumstances strictly bearing on the case, 
and tending, I think, to place it in a fairer 
and more favourable light than that in 
which it is now presented. I admit that a 
great addition to the Estimates has oc- 
curred, in the course of the last ten years; 
but I affirm that it has been progressive, 
and gradual, and has been assented to by 
all parties and all Governments. I will 
prove this. In the course of the last ten 
years, not one single division has taken 
place on any one increase of expenditure 
proposed. Not one! My hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose himself was in 
his place last year, as he was reminded 
the other night, when the intention was 
announced on the part of the Government 
to make an addition of 5,000 men to the 
Marines. I stated the grounds of this in- 
crease — the perfect concurrence that had 
prevailed respecting it amongst the four 
last First Lords of the Admiralty — Lord 
Minto, Lord Haddington, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Lord Auckland. The first 
1,500 men were voted without a dissen- 
tient voice, without a division, and without 
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a remark of any kind whatever; and it is 
only now, when we have to pay the bill, 
that faults are found with the great ex- 
penditure. Now, Sir, Iam ready to make 
every allowance for the altered position 
of the country, and the distress which per- 
vades the great mercantile communities. 
I know how severely this presses on every 
man, who represents in this House a large 
constituency, and who is anxious to do his 
duty. But, admitting the increase of ex- 
penditure, I say that there have been good 
reasons for every addition to the Naval 
Estimates; and I am prepared to show that 
the country has had full value for what it 
expended. The right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, who has the merit and credit of hav- 
ing introduced this new system—for he be- 
gan that larger expenditure on the Navy, 
which we are now following up—consulted 
most truly and correctly, as he has done 
in many instances of his remarkable 
career, the interest, safety, and dignity 
of the country. Sir, I admit the full ex- 
tent of the increase that has taken place, 
and I will take three of the principal votes, 
as the best illustration of it. First, I will 
refer to the vote for Works, which is one 
of the largest items of naval expenditure. 
The vote for Works in the year 1835 was 
62,4401. —I take 1835, because it is uni- 
versally taken as the starting point by all 
who criticise the present estimates. The 
vote for Works which is proposed for 1848-9 
is 688,252/7. Now, I will give my hon. 
Friends behind me the full benefit of that 
broad statement. That vote has increas- 
ed annually. Up to 1841-3 it did not 
amount to more than 200,0001.; in 1843-4, 
it increased to 234,0001.; in 1844-5, to 
298,0001.; in 1845-6, to 486,0007.; in 
1846-7, to 526,810/. For the year 1847-8, 
we introduced a similar vote for 559,6001., 
which the House passed without one word 
of observation; and for the present year we 
propose a vote of 688,2521.; showing an 
addition of 129,000/., which is only ap- 
parent, and not real; for in point of fact 
the whole of the new works are now 
brought under Vote No. 11, instead of 
being distributed over four votes, as was 
the case previously; and of course there is 
a corresponding reduction in the three 
other numbers. The next vote that I will 
take is for Stores; and I find that in 1835-6 
the House voted 426,958. for this purpose; 
while in the present year the sum proposed 
is 1,511,6711. The vote for wages in the 
dockyards has risen precisely as the ex- 
penditure in stores has augmented. What 
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is the eause of this? The cause is, 
that, in the course of the last six years, 
a new power has come into existence, 
for which it was absolutely indispensable 
that the country should provide—which 
calls upon us to change to a certain extent 
the system of shipbuilding —to change 
sailing vessels for steam vessels, and to pro- 
vide establishments where repairs can be 
carried on—to build steam factories and 
steam basins—and to commence those ad- 
mirable works which the right hon. Baro- 
net opposite has the credit of having sanc- 
tioned when there was not a vestige of 
anything of the kind in the country, and 
which we have earried out, with the full 
consent of the House of Commons. Look 
at the vote taken for Stores. The ag- 
gregate is enormous. It. amounts to 
13,000,0007. in the last ten years; but 
out of that vote no less a sum than 
2,689,000/. has been paid for steam ma- 
chinery, and 500,000/. for iron steam ves- 
sels. The outlay for permanent works, in 
contradistinction to temporary purposes, 
has been 3,500,0007. In the year 1835, 
our dockyards were acknowledged to be in 
a state of absolute destitution. And now 


I will challenge the world to find naval 
arsenals in a more splendid and efficient 


condition. But these things are not to be 
had without money. We have laid out 
500,0002. on the basin and docks at Ports- 
mouth. We are also expending a still 
more considerable sum at Devonport. This 
expenditure was not made in order to meet 
any extraordinary exigency—it was neces- 
sary to the creation’ and existence of our 
steam navy. I quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose that 
we have no business to interfere in the 
affairs of other nations. I am of opinion 
with him when he says, ‘‘ Let every coun- 
try look to its own business.” But we 
did look to our own business when we felt 
it to be dangerous and discreditable to this 
empire to remain without that element of 
defence comprised in the possession of a 
steam navy. Russia had availed herself, 
and very extensively, of that important in- 
vention. The United States of America 
had introduced steam vessels into their 
navy. You, the Parliament of England, 
saw, as I have already stated, the peril to 
which negligence on this head would ex- 
pose us—you desired that everything ne- 
cessary to the efficiency of the steam navy 
should be provided; and you have no right 
to turn round upon us now, when you are 
called upon to pay the bill, to complain of 
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a reckless and profligate expenditure. | 
think it would be more reasonable to take 
the same view as would be taken by any 
railway company of this expenditure—to 
treat it as so much capital sunk, as g9 
much money capitalised—and not as an 
addition to the annual estimates. Sir, I 
may farther remark, that the period to 
which the hon. Member for Montrose al- 
ludes, and which he makes his starting 
point in drawing these invidious compan. 
sons, was signalised by the exercise of a 
forced and bad economy—an economy in 
necessary works and in the purchase of 
stores totally unworthy of a great mari. 
time country. We had then no provision 
for the accommodation of steam vessels at 
Malta; we have now a magnificent steam- 
dock at the island of Malta, and factories 
capable of undertaking steam repairs; and 
a very great advantage they will be found 
to the commercial as well as the national 
marine. . I fearlessly and distinctly assert, 
therefore, that the country has had full 
value received for the money that has been 
expended. If the House means to say that 
the money has been ill spent—if the House 
means to say that it was not necessary to 
introduce steam into the Navy—then I am 
ready to admit that the present estimates 
form a fair ground of impeachment. I 
will not say the present, but former Houses 
of Commons, ever since the year 1835, 
have held a contrary opinion, and have re- 
garded the expenditure as essential. Every- 
body was pressing a claim of some kind 
upon our predecessors in office—the ery of 
Gentlemen opposite was, that we spent too 
little, not too much—that our Navy was 
shamefully neglected. They never grudged 
the expenditure at the time it was pro- 
posed; and it is only when the bill comes in 
to be paid, that any objection is made to it. 
Sir, I say again, that the country has had 
value received in the new works that have 
been constructed. We have now a magni- 
ficent steam navy, which ten years ago did 
not exist; and the increased estimates owe 
their origin entirely to the new force which 
has been thus created. In the year 1835, 
we had only 23 small steam vessels, em- 
ployed as yachts, packets, dockyard light- 
ers, and in all the odds and ends of the 
service. These vessels indicated a total 
of 4,153 horse power. In 1841, when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth came into power, the steam navy 
comprised 4] vessels, amounting altogether 
to 9,503 horse-power. In the year 1848 
we have belonging to the Navy 148 steam 
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yessels of 35,565 horse-power, with all the 
establishments necessary to keep such a 
navy in a state of perfect efficiency. If I 
have brought forward estimates large and 
ettravagant, as they are said to be, I am 
also enabled to state that the increased 
expenditure is drawing to a conclusion. 
But the estimates themselves are as much 
misrepresented in their amount as in their 
objects. They include many things which, 
however useful or desirable for the commer- 
cial interests of the country, have nothing 
todo with its naval expenditure. I will, 
vith the permission of the House, read the 
items of this new naval expenditure. The 
first item is the contract packet service, 
which did not exist in 1835. The vote 
for contract packets in the present year 
amounts to 611,662/., an increase of 
45,0001. having been incurred by the 
opening of the double line of packets to 
Yow York. With this service the Admi- 


ralty has nothing to do, except to super- 
intend and to pay. The whole of the re- 
ceipts go to the Post Office, as do those of 
the Government packets at Dover, Liver- 
pool, and Milford Haven, the annual 
charge for which is 161,6987., making a 
total of 773,3607. upon the Naval Esti- 


mates for the packet service alone. Then, 
there are similar services for other depart- 
ments to a very large amount. The con- 
veyance of troops for the Army and Ord- 
nanee in 1848-9 is 181,3220. in addition 
10 23,5551. for the wages, and 11,5711. 
for the victuals of troop ships, which are 
not ships of war. The Home Office -re- 
quires freight to the amount of 43,0000. 
for the conveyance of convicts to Port 
Philip, Bermuda, and Van Diemen’s Land; 
and the supplies of provisions to other 
departments, are estimated at 24,000/., 
making a total of 1,057,4100., which ap- 
‘4 pears in the Naval Estimates, for matters 
‘4 which the Navy is in no way concerned. 
4 If to this we add 1,395,0721., for half- 
“7 jay, and military or civil pensions, which, 
| leing regulated by Act of Parliament, the 
4 Government cannot reduce—and if the 
‘4 House went with me, as I think it did, 
7 vhen I said that at least four-fifths of the 
'@ ‘ote for new works should be regarded as a 
petmanent investment—as so much money 
sink—not as an annual expenditure, to 
be perpetually renewed—this would give 
588,6017. more to be deducted from the 
fective naval service of the year, making 
3,041,0837. in all, out of a net vote of 
7,726,6100., and thus reducing the sum 
willy required for the effective service of 
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the Navy, to 4,685,5271. Sir, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose has en- 
deavoured to make out such a case against 
the department with which I have the 
honour of being connected, that I really 
imagined, while listening to him, that we 
had been guilty of some enormities per- 
feetly incapable of defence; but I think I 
have satisfied the House, in the first place, 
that the charges have been greatly exag- 
gerated; and, in the second, that the course 
deliberately embarked in, and pursued, for 
the last six years, not merely by the pre- 
sent Government, but by the last, is not 
to be ascribed to low and sordid motives— 
the love of patronage, or of wasteful ex- 
penditure—but to something higher and 
better—to considerations of national policy, 
and to the supply of wants which it would 
have been unwise and unsafe to neglect. 
No doubt there have been mistakes—no 
doubt much of the money thus laid out 
might have been better spent if we had 
had the benefit of the experience since ac- 
quired. But the whole system was new; 
and the greater the zeal, the more patriotic 
the feelings, with which measures were 
entered upon, on which it was supposed 
that the national honour and safety might 
depend, the greater was the probability of 
mistakes. But, looking at it in a large 
and statesmanlike view, I believe that 
this policy was a sound policy—that the 
expenditure was necessary, and therefore 
wise—that it has given us an efficient 
steam navy, and led to the complete renova- 
tion of our dockyards; and I feel confident 
that in completing what they found unfin- 
ished, and thus associating themselves 
with this great work, Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government has consulted equally the 
interests of the country, and the feelings 
of this House. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE hoped the 
House would not be led away by the 
eloquence of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and consent 
to vote the Naval Estimates, until the Se- 
lect Committee had made their report. 
The speech of the hon. Gentleman, in his 
opinion, would rather have the tendency 
to prejudge the judgment of that Commit- 
tee. He should like to know, if the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) was so*well sat- 
isfied with the estimates, why his Lordship 
had referred those estimates to a Select 
Committee. No other Minister would have 
adopted such a course. The noble Lord 
could find no precedent for the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. And when 
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the hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Admiralty told the House that up to the 
year 1835. the dockyards of this country 
were in a disgracefully destitute state, he 
forgot to draw attention to the fact, that 
since that period the Nayal Estimates had 
been increased to the extent. of 4,000,0001, 
a year. He was not prepared to follow the 
hon, Gentleman through all his statement, 
nor did he think it necessary; but he would 
just remark, that when the hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned that we were now in pos- 
session of 135 steamers—a force which the 
hon. Gentleman mentioned in terms of 
great laudation—he could tell the hon. 
Gentleman that many men connected with 
the Navy, and well qualified to give a cor- 
rect opinion on such matters, derided the 
character of our whole steam force, and 
very much doubted its efficiency. He 
did not rise for the purpose of eriticising 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman. He 
rose for the object of protesting against 
the whole system adopted by the present 
Government. He was not prepared to sub- 
mit to an increased expenditure. And no 
Member would properly discharge his duty 
to his constituents if he did not oppose 
such a mistaken policy. He hoped the 
House would not be led away by the men- 
tion of the Catire war, and be induced to 
vote, the estimates en masse... When he 
looked back, and considered the. present 
extraordinary state of the country, he 
could arrive at no other conclusion than 
that the people had strong reasons for be- 
ing dissatisfied. The House and the coun- 
try well knew the way in which the pre- 
sent inevitable Ministry came into office. 
Hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
and people out of doors, thought they had 
got two good Radicals in oftice; but the hon. 
Gentlemen (Mr. M. Gibson and Mr. Ward) 
were only placed in subordinate positions. 
Since they had been in office, their vocal 
powers had very much deteriorated. Who 
could have supposed that the very parties 
who opposed the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth in 
1842, would have afterwards proposed not 
only the continuance but. the increase of 
the income-tax? The Whigs, when out of 
office, had uniformly opposed any increase 
of taxatiop. In 1798, when Mr. Pitt first 
proposed the property-tax, he was met by 
the whole Whig party in a tone of execra- 
tion. Mr. Tierney designated it as indis- 
criminate rapine. Lord Henry Petty, then 
the infant Roscius of the Whigs in the 
House of Commons, and now their Nestor 
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in the House of Lords, opposed the, tax 
most strenuously while in the Opposition 
benches; but no sooner was the noble Lord 
in power, than he came down to the House 
and doubled the property-tax. There could 
be no mistake as to the character of the 
noble Lord’s (Lord J. Russell’s) finaneial 
statement.. It was not very. cordially re. 
ceived on either side of the House. And 
so very unsatisfactory did the noble Lord 
consider the proposition, that he prevailed 
upon his right hon, Colleague the. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to come down, on 
the following Monday and offer an apology 
for it. The apology of the right hon, Gep- 
tleman was very much like the apology 
of the lady who was accused of a rather 
unfortunate increase in her family—the 
unwelcome stranger was.a yery little one. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that, the 
increase in the estimates was, undoubted, 
but that it was a very small increase, And 
the right hon, Gentleman, with an energy 
rather foreign to him, moved that the small 
increase be referred to a Select Committee; 
but so thoroughly a master had the right 
hon.Gentleman madehimself of this subject, 
that he was totally ignorant of the proposed 
name of that Committee. He (Mr. Osborne) 
hoped that the House would not be misled 
by, the dubious assent of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, The 
House should recollect that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had lately taken 
upon himself to act in the new character of 
an officer of the Royal Humane Society. 
Directly he saw the Ministry drop into.a 
dangerous hole, he produced his drags, and 
restored them to a safe footing on terra 
Jirma. He would enter his protest, against 
the estimates being referred to a Commit- 
tee. It was very natural for the right, hon. 
Baronet to view with affection and, hu- 
manity his own converts; but he, (Mr. 
Osborne) should be astonished if the House 
gave its assent to the proposition. _ Then, 
in addition to the apology that the increase 
in the estimates was very small, the House 
had been told that this country,, if, not 
about to go to war, was, at any rate, ins 
very dangerous position, It was quite 
true that many respectable gentlemen had 
been greatly frightened by the letter of the 
illustrious Duke, whose name it was Jm- 
possible to mention without the deepest 
respect. Many respectable elderly ladies 
were more alarmed when the letter of the 
Earl of Ellesmere appeared. But when the 
whipper-in of the Government was gazet 
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Militia, the alarm of the nation reached its 
culminating point. He should be sorry to 
see the duties of the Horse Guards mono- 
polised by the amiable Mr. Sturge; but he 
was anxious to enforce the strictest econo- 
my in all the public departments. The 
whole system of Government led to in- 
creased expenditure; and so long as men 
were crammed into office only on the 
ground of their position, and without any 
reference to their talent or fitness, the ex- 
penditure would increase. To say that 
there were no men to take office if the 
present Ministers felt disposed to resign, 
was absolutely preposterous. If they ex- 
amined the mode in which houses were con- 
ducted east of Temple-bar, they would see 
that there were thousands of men as ecapa- 
be of carrying on the Government as any 
Minister who ever sat on the Treasury 
bench. There might not be a supply of 
Lords of the Bedchamber; but was the 
Government not to be carried on because 
Lords of the Bedchamber could not be got ? 
The House had been called upon to vote 
the expenditure incurred by the Caffre war; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had kindly inform- 
ed them they should have the papers de- 


tailing that expenditure after they had 


voted the money. He was not disposed 
to admit the necessity of the Caffre war. 
The war was brought on by the mistaken 
policy of the Government at home. If the 
Government had not dispensed with the ser- 
vices of that able man and gallant officer, 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, we should not have 
been involved in that expensive war, for 
which we were called upon at present to 
pay the large sum of 1,100,0007. But he 
was not going into detail. He was looking 
simply at the whole tendency of our expen- 
sive Government, and he would say that 
Secretary after Secretary might jump up 
as they pleased and say that there was no 
necessity for inquiry; but the determina- 
tion of the people of this country was, that 
they would have a cheaper Government. 
If there was one system more than another 
that required ‘a strict inquiry, it was the 
system of our Colonial Office. Had ‘hon. 
Gentiemen eyer looked into the report of 
the Royal Commission upon the subject of 
the Army and Navy in 1837? From that 
report they would find that the Colonial 

inister was not only the administrator of 
the colonies of Great Britain, but actually 
the head of the Army; that it was the’Co- 
lonial Minister who decided the number of 
the forces in this country. “When the Go- 
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vernment talked of sending the Estimates 
to a Select Committee to make inquiry 
into them, he begged the House to recol- 
lect how few of the recommendations of 
Committees were ever attended to. It was 
true that they agreed to strike off a few 
unnecessary offices in 1828 in compliance 
with the recommendations of Sir H. Par- 
nell’s Committee; but no Government had 
the nerve to go to the bottom of the sys- 
tem of patronage. He maintained that it 
was possible to cut down the expenditure 
at least 6,000,000/.; and although the 
Government might bring admirals and ge- 
nerals, who were all interested in the ex- 
penditure, as witnesses before the Com- 
mittee, to say that any reduction was im- 
possible, he held that it was the business 
of that House to say that the Government 
should spend such a sum of money only, 
and that they must make their estimates 
correspond with that sum. Did any one 
ever hear of any reform proceeding from 
the public departments who were interest- 
ed in opposing it? Was it the Judges who 
reformed the criminal law? and did they 
expect that the generals and admirals 
would reform the Army and Navy? He 
looked upon the appointment of the Com- 
mittee as a mere ignis fatuus. Look at 
the recommendations of reform which had 
been made already. In 1837 the unfortu- 
nate Gentlemen on the Ministerial benches 
recommended that the office of Secretary 
at War should be done away with, and a 
Minister at War appointed, and that there 
should be a simplification and eonsolida- 
tion, of certain offices; but to this day they 
had never carried out their own recom- 
mendations. He believed that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on the Esti- 
mates—like the Banking Committee—was 
a shirking of the whole question of re- 
trenchment: But he would tell the noble 
Lord when he endeavoured to increase the 
unjust and iniquitous ineome-tax, which he 
voted against in 1816, and which he pro- 
tested against in 1842, with a numerous 
Opposition to back him, that this was not 
the time to raise the taxation of the coun- 
try to the extent proposed. He believed 
we had reached the limits of peace taxa- 
tion. He thought the noble Lord would 
do well to take a note of the events which 
were passing around him. When the Min- 
isters of Europe were being dissolved one 
after the other, and when the prevention 
of a dinner involved the destruction of a 
dynasty, this was not the moment to come 
to that House and call for a5 per cent in- 
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come-tax in a time of peace. They talked 
of the national defences; but he believed— 
and he hoped the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets would support 
him in this—that the best national defence 
was to be found in the hearts and affections 
of the working and middle classes, and that 
they were not likely to conciliate the one 
or the other by putting on a war-tax in a 
time of peace. 

Mr. W. 8. O’BRIEN said, that as he 
intended to oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
B. Hall) for the imposition of the income- 
tax on Ireland, he felt bound to inquire 
how far it was necessary for England. Ad- 
mitting, as he did to the fullest extent, the 
absolute necessity of making provision for 
meeting all the public expenses which were 
required for the defence and maintenance 
of the country, he confessed he had not 
yet heard anything to justify the proposal 
of increased taxation; on the contrary, he 
thought that the proper remedy was a 
reduction of expenditure. There was a 
squadron on the coast of Africa, which 
ought either to be withdrawn or placed on 
a more efficient footing. He considered, 
also, that there was great justice in the 
complaint of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Osborne) respecting the awful ex- 
penditure on the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Then there was a large sum for 
the Caffre war; and here he would ask the 
Government what apology had they to offer 
for asking the House to vote 1,100,000. 
for that purpose, when the papers regard- 
ing it had been put into the hands of hon. 
Members only that day ? He was persuad- 
ed that the expenditure of the country 
might be greatly reduced by a strict sur- 
vey of the present public departments; and 
with that view it was his intention to give 
his support to every proposition for the re- 
duction of taxation, and to resist every 
proposal for an increase. The proposition 
for increased taxation was grounded upon 
apprehensions of the position of this coun- 
try in reference to France; and although 
he did not participate, in all respects, in 
the opinions and views of the hon. Member 
for Youghal, yet he certainly agreed with 
him in thinking that the policy adopted by 
the noble Lord the Seeretary for Foreign 
Affairs in Syria and the East, in 1840, was 
the cause of the present increase in the 
Estimates. He was certain that the colli- 
sion which then took place might with 
common prudence have been avoided, and 
the friendship of France towards this coun- 
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try have been maintained. And believing 
that France was the great curb upon the 
despots of Europe, he regretted that the 
feeling of friendship with England should 
have been weakened. Had the good up. 
derstanding remained, they could have pre. 
vented Cracow from being absorbed by 
Austria, as it had been last year. They 
could have prevented Russian aggression 
upon Turkey, and they could also have 
prevented Russia from assailing Circassia, 
But, after all, the great weakness of this 
country lay in its conduct towards Ireland, 
Had they managed Ireland fairly, they 
need not fear invasion from France. Had 
they acted justly, they need never fear the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin having to issue bil- 
lets for the accommodation of the Freneh 
soldiery. Had they earned the friendshi 

of the Irish people, no Frenchman woul 
ever set foot in Ireland. The real danger 
to England arose from the state of Ireland, 
and not from the designs of France. If 
they had Ireland with them, they could 
have at any time a supply of 200,000 fight- 
ing men; and would not that, he asked 
them, be a better guarantee for their safety 
than their paltry increased estimates? But 
at the present moment Irishmen feared 
England more than they did France. Eng- 
land had shown herself their enemy, and 
had made them enemies in return. _ Irish- 
men had called upon England for a redress 
of wrongs, and redress was denied. They 
then asked for the management of their 
own affairs, and Ministers threatened them 
with war. It would be well, he could tell 
them, to let Irishmen have a Parliament 
of their own before England became in- 
volved in any difficulties. They ought to 
take warning from the events of the week. 
He would tell them, as an Irishman and 
an Irish representative, that if they meant 
to use their power, that increased power 
for which they were seeking, to repress his 
countrymen, he would not aid them to gain 
additional power for such purpose. They 
were trying to keep Ireland weak; but he 
warned them to look around and remember, 
that when the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth wished to do an aet of 
justice, by repealing a law that pressed 
unfairly upon the people, he was obliged 
to talk of a cloud that was rising in the 
west, in order to compel them to listen fa- 
vourably to his proposition. He had spoken 
in his capacity of a Member of the Imperial 
Parliament, and also as an Irish represen- 
tative, and he had attempted to state dis- 
tinctly and honestly his opinion, He might 
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be told that Parliament had shown great | with having broken windows, stated in 
liberality and munificence last year in the | their replies that they did it to get into 
grant of money, and in the great efforts gaol, they being in a starving condition. 
that were then made to assist the Trish | A coroner’s jury in Athlone returned a 
people then suffering from famine. But he | verdict that two boys, into the cause of 
should say as regarded that grant, that | whose deaths they had to inquire, had 
the calamity having been a natural one, it | died of starvation. These were matters 
was just as incumbent upon a man in the; which required consideration. But he 
county of Middlesex to contribute his aid, | could not read the accounts without asking 
as for a man in any part of Ireland. But how all this was toend? The right hon. 
upon that branch of the question, he saw ‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no reason whatever for increasing taxation heard within the last few months some- 
either here or in Ireland. They had given | thing, at all events, about the condition of 
five times as much to emancipate negro | the country; and he must be aware that 
slaves as they had given to Ireland. But there were many districts in which ali the 
he should be glad to hear from the noble property of the landlords would be insuffi- 
Lord what he intended to do for Ireland | cient to keep the people from starvation. 
this year. He should be sorry to im-| What, then, did the Government mean to 
ute such a policy to any Minister; but; do? Did they intend systematically to 
if they were trying to convert Ireland allow the people to die of starvation? It 
into a sheep-walk for England, they could | was not for him to suggest any plan or 
not adopt a better line of policy for any mode for averting the calamity and 
the purpose. He wished to know if the | supplying the wants of the people. Since 
noble Lord were acquainted with the ap-| the poor-law had come into operation, it 
palling condition of the people in Ireland | had been his desire, and the desire of many 


at present. The English newspapers had | others who thought with him, to see it 


declined altogether of late to report the | carried into operation fully and effectively. 
number of deaths from starvation in that | But it was insufficient. And it was the 
country. He would therefore read for the | bounden duty of the Government to give 


noble Lord a very short extract from a re- | the people of Ireland some assurance that 
oi in an Irish newspaper, which he be- | means would be taken during the present 
ieved had never been noticed in any Eng- | spring to keep them from dying of starva- 
lish newspaper. There were a number of | tion, as they had done last year, to the 
persons mentioned by name, seventeen out | number of several hundreds of thou- 
of twenty of whom had died of actual | sands. 

starvation within one week in Mayo. In} Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I cannot, I 
the same paper he found that in the county | confess, Sir, say that I think there is any 
of Galway a very large number of persons | great meaning in the Motion of the hon. 
—one hundred, he believed—were stated | Member for Montrose, or any unanimity 
to have died within the week in the poor-|of views on the part of those hon. 
house, gaol, and hospital. And it was re-| Gentlemen who have supported it. The 
marked that they always came into the} hon. Member for Montrose thinks it a 
poorhouse only when they were in the last | great matter of reproach to the Govern- 
stage of famine. In the same paper was| ment that they did not adopt some time 
also to be found a statement of the whole- | ago his suggestion that a Select Commit- 
sale deaths that had taken place in one/ tee should be appointed to consider how 
district, where four, five, and six dead} the expenditure could be so decreased as 
bodies had lain for days together over | to enable a reduction to be effected in the 
ground, no person being found to bury | taxation. The hon. Member for Middle- 
them. One old man had died; and there| sex (Mr. Osborne), on the other hand, 
being no one to inter his body, it was not| thinks it a great reproach to us that we 
until after the dogs had begun to eat him | should have submitted to the appointment 
that the body was at last interred. Four | of such a Committee at all, and is of opin- 
persons in another place were taken up for | ion that it is an abdication of the functions 
killing and eating a filly. In the parish | of the Government to appoint such Commit- 
of St. Bride, county of Roscommon, a/| tees, though they had been previously ap- 
man named Lamb, rather than commit a | pointed in the years 1786, 1797, and 1817. 
robbery, if such it could be called under | Then comes the hon. Gentleman the Member 
the circumstances, had killed and eaten | for Limerick, and he, in supporting this Mo- 
his ass. Several persons who were charged | tion for retrenchment, says he is prepared 
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to resist all further taxation; but he, at 
the same time, calls upon the Government 
to vote some large amount of money for 
Treland, leaving us to get out of the diffi- 
eulty as we best may. He will have the 
money, but he leaves us to find the means 
of raising it, for he will oppose, he says, any 
proposal for further taxation. Such being 
the ease, Sir, one is a good deal at a loss 
to know what is the purpose of the present 
Motion, and what is the object that any 
one of those hon. Gentlemen has in view. 
During this debate a great deal of fault 
has been found with the speech that I made 
last week in introducing the financial 
statement; and yet it is very remarkable 
that no single proposition which I made in 
that speech has been contradicted, or even 
shaken. 
keep—and that we should keep—well with 
France. No one has yet found fault with 
that assertion. I said that it was our in- 
terest to keep at peace, and to preserve our 
present peaceful attitude. And no one has 
attempted to find fault with that proposi- 
tion either. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose to-night charges me with the manner 
in which I spoke of the condition of our 
forces and our expenditure in 1835, and 
the increase that has since taken place. 
Sir, I stated figures, of which he did not 
deny the accuracy. He has frequently 
stated them himself; but then, he says, I 
stated them with so much coolness — with 
such sang froid. I never heard sucha 
eharge brought forward before. The hon. 
Gentleman admits that I quoted the figures 
correctly; but because I did not state them 
with fervour, and passion, and a certain 
degree of excitement, he says that he is 
exceedingly surprised, and he wonders how 
I could be so exceedingly cool. The hon. 
Gentleman wonders that I did not attempt 
to suggest any reduction. I will tell him, 
that although his opinions are very well 
known to have been always for economy, 
and in favour of a diminished expenditure, 
there are many persons in the country and 
in this House who are of a very different 
opinion, and who think we have not sufti- 
eiently increased our warlike establish- 
ments. There are many who think that 
our Army is far too low, that our Navy is | 
not fit to meet an enemy, and that our | 
Ordnance is not sufficiently cared for, and 
that all these establishments are very de- 
fective. And I thought it might be well | 
to meet charges such as these, and to show 
how much had really been done, and how 
much our expenses had been thereby in- 
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creased. I thought it necessary to show how 
effective our armaments had been made, and 
that it was not necessary to increase our 
establishments. But all was thrown away 
on the hon. Member for Montrose, and on 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, from whom 
I thought that we should have had a pro. 
position for more defences than we possess 
already; for I found a notice of Motion 
placed upon the books before Christmas 
opposite the name of Mr. Osborne, * to 
call attention to the state of the national 
defences of Great Britain.”’ I inferred 
very naturally from that, that the hon. 
Gentleman intended to make a speech to 
show that our defences were insufiicient, 
[Mr. Bernat Osporne: No, no! I want. 
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ed to prevent an expenditure for such a 


I said that it was our interest to| purpose.] Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
intended to make a speech in favour of the 


estimates; and to show that enough had 
been done, and that we need not do any 
more. If so, I can only say it was an ex- 
traordinary notice for him to have given; 
and I am told that many of his constituents 
took alarm upon secing it, and wrote to 
him to ascertain if it were true that he 
was going to propose a great additional 
armament. Well then, Sir, if the hon. 
Member’s intention was not to speak in fa- 
vour of an increased armament, it was'a 
purpose which he has kept concealed until 
this night ; and it seems now that he has 
not such an intention. I must say, how- 
ever, that the ambiguity of that notice was 
partly the cause of my considering it ne- 
cessary, as I stated at the time, to explain 
to the House and to the country, that 
whilst some persons in this country, and in 
foreign countries also, think our defences 
inadequate, we have already ample means 
for that purpose. But, Sir, the hon. Men- 
ber for Middlesex thinks that we purpose 
to delegate to the Committee our responsi- 
bility with regard to the amount of the 
Army and Navy. In that respect the hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken. I think those 
Committees which have been appointed 
from time to time, and which used to be 
appointed every ten years, to inquire into 
these subjects, might be very useful, and 
that they may in some respects show 
to the country that these expenses have 
been’ rightly increased, whilst in others 
they may find a mode by which the ex- 
penses may in future be reduced. But 
with regard to the establishments for the 
Navyand the Army, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are responsible for making the pro- 
positions, And as to the Ordnance, I trust 
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that when the question relating to it shall 
come before the House, it may be as well 
defended by my hon. and gallant Friend, 
as the Navy was by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) to-night. 
And I certainly shall not, for my part, be 
afraid to meet the discussion that will take 
place ; nor shall I be afraid of standing 
by the decision, But, Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Limerick has turn- 
ed to another subject, and he has asked 
the House to consider the situation of the 
people of Ireland; and he has, I think, 
done so in a somewhat ungracious manner. 
He has attacked the Government, who are, 
of course, blameable for everything. He 
had received, in fact, very ill the greatest 
effort that ever yet was made by any peo- 
ple on behalf of their fellow-subjects. Sir, 
Ido not take too much credit to the Go- 
vernment for that great effort. It was not 
the will of the Government—it was not 
the benevolence of the Government that 
could have effected it. It was the act of 
this Parliament, and it was more espe- 
cially the act of this House. This House 
it was which, in the most generous man- 
ner, gave an amount of money necessary 
for meeting the wants of the Irish people; 
and that money was spent in the most 
economical and useful manner possible in 
giving rations to three millions of people. 
And yet the hon. Gentleman takes occa- 
sion to talk of the demoralising effects of 
feeding the people in such a manner—peo- 
ple who must have starved were it not for 
such supplies of food—and he compares 
the effort with that made for the release of 
the West India slaves. Why, Sir, what 
have these topies to do with the question ? 
How does it affect the giving of the large 
assistance for which the people of Ireland 
feel grateful— for which, I believe, not- 
withstanding all that the hon. Gentleman 
says, the people of Ireland do feel grateful. 
And whilst the English and the Scotch peo- 
ple were doing all this for their Irish fel- 
low-subjects, what was the hon. Gentleman 
doing but attempting to spread discontent 
amongst his fellow-countrymen. In what 
manner was he aiding and assisting his 
poorer brethren ? And now he asks us 
what we are going to do this year? Sir, 
we have not left Ireland without laws to 
make the rich contribute to support the 
poor. We passed a Bill last Session for 
that purpose ; and I believe that law, with 
the exception of some unions, will be found 
sufficient to preserve the people from the 
effects of famine. 1 do not believe that a 
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rate of 35s., or of 4s., or of 5s. in the pound 
ought to deter people of property in Ire- 
land from supporting their poor. But the 
law —and in that respect the Government 
could not prevent it—that law has not 
been everywhere justly or properly applied. 
I was reading this day in an extract from 
an Irish newspaper (for I do look into the 
Irish papers) an account of an examination 
which took place in a court of justice. The 
circumstances were these: a farmer, named 
M‘Cabe, brought a man before a bar’ of 
criminal justice for stealing a sheep. It 
was proved that this farmer had many 
sheep—more than a score of sheep. He 
had also three or four cows, and a consid. 
erable quantity of barley in his haggard; 
and he was what is generally termed in 
good circumstances. He was asked, ‘* Was 
not the poor man starving ?’’ And asa 
proof of hunger having caused him to com- 
mit this crime, he was asked whether the 
poor man and his wretched family were not 
found eating the sheep raw in their mis- 
erable dwelling, if such the wretched place 
where they were might be so called? He 
said it was so. He was asked, ‘‘ Had 
this man ever applied to the board of 
guardians, and to the relieving officer for 
relief, and was he refused?’’ The far- 
mer said he had applied, and he was 
refused. This farmer was then desired to 
attend particularly to the next question 
that would be asked him. And the ques- 
tion was—‘‘ Whether he himself, the pos- 
sessor of those cows, of those sheep, and 
of this barley in his haggard, had not him- 
self been receiving a sum of money every 
week by way of out-door relief as a pau- 

er?”? And he admitted that he had. 
Why, Sir, if persons are found to starve 
in circumstances such as these; and if, as 
we frequently find, those who are not des- 
titute receive the benefit of the relief, and 
that in many cases those who have the 
means to pay their poor-rates have not 
paid them; I say it is not right to ask the 
people of Sussex and of Buckinghamshire, 
who are paying their own rates for their 
own poor, to pay for the relief of Irish des- 
titution. That tax—and a heavy tax I 
admit it is—that poor-law tax in Ireland 
must be enforced. And it is only in ex- 
ceptional cases, where it ean be proved 
that the property of the country does not 
afford the means for the relief of the des- 
titute, that either public or private charity 
ean be called on. And let me say one 
more word upon this subject. Her Ma- 
jesty was advised some months since by a 
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person whose name I shall always mention 
with reverence—I mean the late Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury—to issue a Queen’s 
Letter for the purpose of recommending a 
general collection in the churches for the 
relief of the Irish people. That collection 
had by no means the same success as the 
collection made last year. A sum of 
26,0001. was collected, which has been 
applied to the education of children in 
Irish schools. But why was not the sum 
collected greater? Because those who had 
contributed so largely last year, those who 
had contributed 300,000]. or 400,0001., 
found nothing but invectives uttered against 
them by those who had the ear of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. They were disgusted and 
deterred from doing more because they 
were held up as enemies to the people of 
Ireland, and as persons who generally 
wished that the people of Ireland should 
be allowed to starve. I earnestly beg the 
hon. Gentleman to learn some experience, 
to take a lesson from the past, and to see 
that there is no disposition on the part of 
the people of England to allow those of 
Ireland to starve. I beg him to remem- 


ber that violent invectives and harangues 
against the people of England are not cal- 


culated to improve the relations between 
the two countries. I thought it necessary 
to say thus much. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the Government have 
looked day by day to the condition of Ire- 
land. There is no day in which reports 
from Ireland do not attract my attention 
and that of my Colleagues who sit near 
me. We have shown, I[ think, our readi- 
ness to incur some obloquy in not pr »pos- 
ing a tax for Ireland which we think she 
is not able to bear, whilst she is paying a 
tax of 2,000,000. a year for the relief of 
her poor. But, we believe, that in reliev- 
ing the poor of Ireland from the property 
of Ireland—by encouraging the people 
themselves to assist themselves—by en- 
couraging people of property in Ire- 
land to try to obtain from the soil more 
than they do at present, and that which 
should be easily drawn from it —indeed 
almost without limit—we are doing more 
good for the country, than by repeating, 
in a year which is not a year of calamity, 
that large and liberal system of relief 
which was given in a time of deep cala- 
mity, and which, although not perfectly 
administered, was yet so useful. But that 
ought not to be taken as a rule, or as the 
usual condition of Ireland; and if we do 
not propose a similar grant this year, let 
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it not be said that it is from any indiffer. 
ence to Ireland, but because we think the 
course we are pursuing is more likely to 
tend to its happiness and prosperity. 

Mn. O'CONNOR said, that not one 
single sentence of the noble Lord’s speech 
had been directed to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. The noble 
Lord should recollect that the hon. Mem. 
ber for Manchester had told him that the 
present was a middle-class Government, 
If he reduced the expenditure to meet the 
income, instead of increasing the income 
to meet the expenditure, he would have 
the support of the middle classes and the 
working classes with him. But by infliet- 
ing the tax he was about to levy, and the 
weight of which would fall upon the mid- 
dle classes chiefly, and injure the working 
classes thereby, he would cause the middle 
and the working classes to unite for the 
first time, and their union would be against 
him. He objected to the manner in which 
Ireland was made use of by Irish Members 
in that House. He objected to the hon. 
Member for Limerick telling the Govern- 
ment, that if a certain policy were adopted, 
they had only to whistle, in order to get 
200,000 Irishmen to fight the battles of 
this country. That was the manner in 
which the Irish mind had been always de- 
based and destroyed; and for his part, he 
could see no chance of regeneration in 
England until Ireland was regenerated in 
the first instance. He felt grateful for 
the aid which was extended last year by 
this country to Ireland; but what would be 
said if the Irish had to apply for further 
aid to the people of England next year? 
Would they not be told, ‘* You have since 
taken another tax out of our pockets, and 
we are no longer able to afford you relief?” 
The noble Lord told them that he had not 
made a warlike speech; but neither he 
nor the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made a re- 
trenchment speech. At a time when the 
industrial classes of this country were sell- 
ing everything they had, in order that they 
might keep out of the workhouse, was It 
right to tell them that this was the very 
moment to increase the pay of the sol- 
diers, and the rations of the sailors? He 
would tell them that there were events 
passing around them that neither the 
noble Lord nor he could shut their eyes 
to. The noble Lord must be aware 
that the present state of France was 
one which would not warrant an I- 
crease of the expenditure of this country. 
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The sentiments expressed by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on this subject had his most cordial assent. 
That hon. Gentleman had the confidence 
of the middle classes of this country, and 
the confidence of the working classes also. 
The noble Lord, however, seemed to feel 
that he might rely on Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House, who might be 
led away in the present state of Europe by 
a feeling that it was necessary to have a 
strong Government in this country. But 
the people would not be satisfied. Since 
1835 there had never been a division in 
the House against any proposed increase 
in the expenditure. As long as there was 
a farthing in the wallet, the ery was ‘‘ Let 
us spend it;’’ but now the country was 
resolved that there must be retrenchment; 
and if the Government asked how they 
were to save the public money, let them 
look to the placemen and the pensioners 
who were sitting behind the Treasury 
benches. The country demanded reform. 
The people felt that what led to the 
struggle for reform in France, was the 
tampering with the public money by the 
Government. The people would oblige 
the noble Lord, or whoever was Minister, 
to find ont from what quarter economy 
should come. The noble Lord might ask 
the supporters of this Amendment where 
economy was to come from. If Ministers 
gave them their salaries, they might per- 
haps get an answer. There was a saying 
in Ireland, ‘‘ It is not fair to keep a dog 
and bark yourself.’’ The course pursued 
by the noble Lord reminded him of the 
man who had ordered his servant to cut 
the tail off a young dog. Hearing the 
dog barking every morning for some days 
after, he inquired the cause, and the ser- 
vant said he was cutting off its tail. 
“Did I not order you to do that a week 
ago?’ said the master. ‘‘ Oh yes,”’ was 
the reply, “but I cut off a joint every 
morning, because I was afraid as the dog 
is young that he could not bear to have it 
all cut off at once.”’ That was precisely 
the policy of the noble Lord, in trying the 
extent to which the people could bear tax- 
ation. When this question came before 
the public, it would be hard to reconcile 
them to the belief in their poverty that the 
country required more soldiers, 1t would 
be hard to satisfy them that all those items 
of expenditure were innoxious and harm- 
less. When they were seen in one bulk, 
the people would have a very strong opin- 
ion as to the greatness of the amount, al- 
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though, when they were better able to 
bear it, they might not have been so ready 
to find fault with the amount. He felt 
grateful to this country for what had been 
done for Ireland; but at the same time, 
he should deny that Ireland had any right 
to come for assistance as an alms to Eng- 
land which wanted her agricultural pro- 
duce, or that the existence of a nation 
should be left to depend on the begging 
letter of an archbishop. The noble Lord 
might rest assured that while the religion 
of the Irish people was made a charge 
against their loyalty, they would be tempt- 
ed to look to another country professing 
the same religion, that had liberated itself, 
for relief, rather than to a country of a 
different religion. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the question was 
whether the Speaker should leave the 
chair preparatory to the House going into a 
Committee of Supply ? to which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose moved 
an Amendment, to the effect that the ex- 
penditure of the country should be reduced; 
and his hon. Friend intimated that not 
only should there be no increase in the ex- 
penditure, but that such reduction should 
be made as speedily as possible. The 
Amendment was, he thought, one of the 
most rational and consistent that could 
possibly be made, for if the House was 
disposed to go on with regard to the ex- 
penditure as it had latterly proceeded, the 
country must be involved in ruin. He 
would beg of hon. Members, especially of 
those who were in the House for the first 
time, to recollect what the language of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had been. For his own part, he 
must confess that he felt the foree of the 
lecture the hon. Member had read to them. 
The lesson was pregnant with instruction, 
and he was determined that it should not 
be lost upon him. He had received most 
excellent practical advice with regard to 
his future conduct from the lecture of the 
hon. Gentleman that evening. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke with considerable elo- 
quence and ability. As usual, when ex- 
penditure was concerned, he obtained not 
only the hearing, but the sanction of the 
House, in a very short time. The hon. 
Gentleman had the records in his hands, 
and he asked them ‘* What have you been 
doing for the last ten years? In that 
time there has been increase after in- 
crease, and yet there has been no resist- 
ance on the part of this House to such a 
course. During that period, there has not 
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been a single division on a question of in- 
crease.”” After such a line of argument 
on the part of the hon. Gentleman, he was 
determined to regulate his conduct for the 
future, so that he should not expose him- 
self to a repetition of such taunts. Seeing 
that the Ministry would not profit by the 
generosity shown in former years, the time 
was come when they must offer a deter- 
mined and unyielding resistance to a pro- 
fligate and extravagant expenditure. He 
would repeat that the expenditure was 
most extravagant and most unnecessary. 
He shought the Government was exceed- 
ingly to blame for not having made that 
necessary examination into the finances of 
the country, which would have enabled 
them to come down to the House and pro- 
pose such a reduction in the expenditure 
as the circumstances of the country de- 
manded. Did the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Admiralty mean that it 
was proposed to fix the expenditure for 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, at between 
17,000,0007. and 18,000,0000. a year? 
Did he deny that such was the intention. 
And if the hon. Gentleman did not, then, he 
would ask, was such an expenditure war- 
ranted by any circumstances that now ex- 
isted? If that were so, was not the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend required, and was 
it not right that they should not again ex- 
pose themselves to the taunt which the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had thrown out? They should be 
told next year, “ You yielded to our de- 
mand last year, and why should you not 
do so again?’’ The allusion of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex to the Executive 
Government was one that should be fol- 
lowed up. The question should be dis- 
cussed, who was it that involved this coun- 
try in such overwhelming and frightful ex- 
penditure? He would ask, had the people 
of this country ever enjoyed any real in- 
fluence in that House? Insinuations had 
been thrown out against the party to which 
he belonged—the Radical party—if indeed 
there was any party except the Whig party 
in the House. He considered the leader 
of the Radical party to be the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose. He would ask whether 
the individual exertions of that hon. Mem- 
ber for the reduction of taxation had not 
been more beneficial to the people of this 
country than all the labours of the whole 
aristocracy put together? His hon. Friend 
deserved well of his country. The time 
was come when the scattered elements of 
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combine for the public good, in the hope 
that they might save the country from 
some awful convulsion. But from past 
experience it would appear as if it were 
impossible to govern this country except 
under some lordly influence; and it was 
really curious to observe how remarkably 
industrious the aristocracy became when. 
ever the public money was to be received, 
There was no office, not even the meanest, 
the lowest, and the most paltry, that a Lord 
was not ready to poke himself into when 
it would enable him to touch the public 
money. Why, they had a Lord now the 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commission— 
his office being to see if the poor old wo. 
men’s gruel were thin enough. While the 
people of this country consented to be go- 
verned by the aristocracy, they should 
make up their minds to have their affairs 
mal-administered. It was the same thing 
whether Whig or Tory was in office; for 
both, as the man of Kent said, were tarred 
with the same brush. There were many 
things which the Whigs had done for which 
he felt grateful. He would never forget 
what the noble Lord had done in the cause 
of reform, and in raising the human mind 
from thraldom, and giving liberty of con- 
science to the people. He never could 
think of the noble Lord’s conduct in this 
respect without fecling the most ardent 
gratitude to him; but at the same time 
gratitude was not the only fecling that a 
man should entertain. He should have 
some regard for the constituents by whom 
he had been sent there. He knew the 
diffculties which they had to encounter in 
practising economy in their domestic con- 
cerns. He knew how they laboured and 
toiled, and how severe were their duties in 
endeavouring to maintain a respectable po- 
sition in society; and when he saw any 
party in the State coming before the House 
heartlessly and recklessly to take from 
them the fruits of their toil, he could not 
help raising his yoice against such an un- 
just practice. No matter who the Ministry 
were that adopted such a course; he felt it 
to be his duty to give them every opposition 
in his power ; and if necessary, to combine 
for the purpose of driving them from power. 
But, without organisation, without arrange- 
ment, without understanding among them- 
selves, it was utterly impossible that the 
Radical Members could fight the battle 
with effect. He would call therefore on 
the Radical party to adopt as their leader 
the hon. Member for Montrose. [ Laugh- 
ter.] That very night he ought to be in- 
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stalled in that, position; and he could as- 
sure hon. Gentlemen opposite that, if sueh 
a course were taken, instead of laughing 
jronically at his proposal, they would, if 
they were sensible and reasonable men, as 
he believed them to be, rejoice at the great 
national results that would. follow from his 
hon. Friend haying that political influence 
which he ought to enjoy in that assembly. 
Where was there one in the present Ad- 
ministration that had the practical know- 
ledge of the details of business which his 
hon. Friend possessed? His hon. Friend 
had laboured for thirty years in the public 
cause. He had differed from his hon. 
Friend on many occasions: but still, when 
he looked to the knowledge which his hon. 
Friend had displayed, and to the industry 
which he had exhibited, and when he re- 
membered the taunts and scorns so often 
directed by the members of the aristocracy 
against him, he could not but feel indigna- 
tion at the treatment, which the hon. Gen- 
ileman had met with, knowing as he did 
that if any member of a noble family—as 
it was termed—noble by courtesy, but by 
nothing else—had exhibited only a fraction 
of the talents and acquirements of his hon. 
Friend, he would be worshipped by the 
whole body. He thought they ought at 
once to place his hon. Friend in the posi- 
tion to which he alluded; and if his hon. 
Friend declined to yield to their call, he 
would desert the position which he had 
occupied before the country for the last 
thirty years. He saw those around him 
who knew the position of the country, 
and the mischievous consequences that re- 
sulted from so much aristocratic influ- 
ence in the State; and they would, he 
hoped, concur with him as to the necessity 
of such an effort as he suggested. It could 
not but be gratifying to his hon. Friend to 
know how his service. were appreciated; 
and his fate would influence aspiring and 
patriotic young men, who would hereafter 
come forward in the cause of their coun- 
try. The people of England were a social 
people. They loved their homes—they 
loved peace, and they abhorred war in 
all its shapes, They were terrified at 
the thought of war—not because they 
felt fear, for a more courageous people 
did not exist ; but because they dreaded 
the cruelty and misery which existed 
from confusion, anarchy, and bloodshed. 
They desired not only to be happy among 
themselves, but to be free from all con- 
flicts with foreign nations, When coun- 
tries went to war, the quarrels originated 
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with those high in office, and neyer among 
the people, or among merchants or shop- 
keepers. The people therefore felt that it 
was unjust to ask them for money for a 
purpose horrible in its results to human 
nature, and offensive in the eyes of the 
Deity. He trusted that his hon. Friend 
would press his Motion. It could only de- 
lay the public business for a, short, time, 
and it would compel the Minister to come 
before the House with a new proposal, 
which he believed would be utterly at va- 
riance with his present one, when such a 
proposal was made. Now, he should like 
to know what proposal the noble Lord 
would have made with regard to the ex- 
penditure if the country were in a pros- 
perous position? Only a few weeks had 
passed since the House was called together 
in consequence of commerce being at a 
complete stand-still, and the mereantile 
world reduced to such a position that mer- 
chants could not even raise money on Ex- 
chequer-bills; and yet the noble Lord. came 
forward with an expenditure which was, 
in point of fact, a war expenditure. What 
then would have been the proposal of the 
noble Lord, if the country were in_pros- 
perous circumstances, and actually at war ? 
Taking these circumstances together, he 
would say, that the Government had shown 
itself absolutely incapable of managing the 
finances of the country; and that unless 
the noble Lord was checked by that House, 
he would plunge the country into irre- 
trievable ruin. He agreed. with the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, that the House, in voting these reck- 
less supplies, was infinitely more to blame 
than the Government; and he would tell 
the new Members who listened to him, 
that when millions of the public money 
came to be voted away, they would see 
nothing but empty benches night after 
night on the Opposition side of the House. 
Tle trusted, however, that the new Mem- 
bers would pay more attention to the cir- 
cumstances of the country, and that they 
would adopt as their motto ‘“‘ Economy and 
Peace.”’ 

Mr. ROBINSON denied the right of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive adyocacy of eco- 
nomy. He was himself most anxious for 
economy in the public expenditure; but at 
the same time he felt that he could not 
vote in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Member. He thought that Motion ex- 
tremely vague. It was— 

“ That it.is expedient that the expenditure of 
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the country should be reduced, not only to render 
an increase of taxation in this Session unneces- 
sary, but that the expenditure should be further 
reduced as speedily as possible, to admit of a 
reduction of the present large amount of taxa- 
tion.” 
It was a delusion to agree to such a Mo- 
tion unless it was contended that they could 
reduce the Estimates by the amount of the 
deficiency, 2,900,000/. He could not hold 
out any expectation to the people of this 
country of so material a reduction of ex- 
penditure; and as he regarded the Motion, 
therefore, as a delusion, he could not sup- 
port it. There were many incidents to in- 
crease the national expenditure. Within a 
few years they had in succession the Ca- 
nada rebellion, the dispute with the United 
States about the north-west boundary, an 
expensive war in India, a serious famine in 
Ireland, and, lastly, the Caffre war; and 
could they expect to escape without en- 
countering similar difficulties in future ? 
At the same time, when the Estimates 
came before the House, he should be as 
ready as the hon. Member for Finsbury to 
vote in favour of all possible curtailment. 
Mr. FAGAN said, he could not admit 
that the Irish representatives were not in- 
terested in the question under discussion. 
He could not forget that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, when 
he first introduced the income-tax, also im- 
posed a stamp duty on Ireland, as an equi- 
valent to her proportion of such tax. The 
right hon. Baronet stated that Ireland’s 
capability of bearing the tax was in the 
ratio of one tonine to that of England, and 
the stamp duty being in that ratio to the 
income-tax, it was, in point of fact, a per- 
manent income-tax on Ireland. He could 
not forget that the right hon. Baronet on 
another occasion stated, that if the income- 
tax became permanent in England, it would 
become a question whether it should not be 
introduced into Ireland. The income-tax 
was now to bea permanent one; and he 
felt persuaded that nothing but the dis- 
tressed condition of Ireland now saved her 
from the imposition of that odious, because 
inquisitorial tax. That country would ul- 
timately be visited with it, unless the ex- 
penditure was kept down to something 
like a peace condition. Therefore was it 
that, independently of the principle ‘“ of 
doing unto others as we would be done 
by,” the Irish representatives were deeply 
interested in the vote of that evening. 
Besides, there was, without necessity, an 
army of 27,000 men in Ireland, costing 
over a million a year, and proclaiming to 
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the nations of the world that it was still 
governed as a conquered country. Cut 
down the expenditure, and Ireland would 
be saved that disgrace. He had risen prin- 
cipally to make a remark on what had 
fallen from the noble Lord Her Majesty’s 
First Minister, in some irrelevant observa- 
tions which were drawn from him by the 
speech of the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Smith O’Brien). The noble Lord 
had accused the Irish people of ingrati- 
tude. He respectfully but emphatically 
denied the charge. The people, whatever 
may have been the conduct of the gentry, 
appreciated what was done by Parliament, 
and warmly acknowledged the munificent 
subscriptions of the English people, who 
subscribed over 700,0001. to assist them in 
their destitution. The Irish were not an 
ungrateful people; but they were also a 
well-judging people, and they saw that 
there was much mismanagement in the 
distribution of the funds at the disposal of 
the Government. They saw their coun- 
trymen in the western and north-western 
part of Ireland dying from famine, because 
no depéts of food were provided for them; 
and, therefore, while they appreciated in 
other respects the efforts of the Crovern- 
ment, they freely und unsparingly con- 
demned them for this neglect. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD expressed his in- 
tention to vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional to vote any 
part of the national expenditure before the 
Tfouse had decided how the means to meet 
it were to be provided. Because Members 
of that House had omitted the full dis- 
charge of their duty in not being watchful 
over the Estimates, that was no reason 
why they should now be wasteful of the 
public money. Their former negligence 
was not owing so much to their apathy as 
to the sense of their hopelessness of success 
against the power and influence of the Go- 
vernment. With regard to the starvation 
in Ireland, alluded to by the noble Lord, 
there was no doubt it had been truly stated 
in its main features; but the noble Lord 
had not informed the House of the cause 
of the unfortunate man being in a state of 
starvation. The cause of it was the carry- 
ing into effect the quarter-acre clause of 
the Poor Law Act. He acknowledged the 
liberality of the people of England towards 
the starving people of Ireland; but whilst 
making this admission, he must state that 
every one of the measures introduced by 
the Government for the benefit of that 
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country had been blundering and defective, 
and none more so than the poor-law. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER hoped to be more successful in 
calling the attention of the House to the 
real subject before them than the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. At any rate he 
would not follow the example of the hon. 
Member, by diverging into the numerous 
topics upon which the hon. Member had 
touched, Although the hon. Member had 
paid a panegyric, in many respects well 
deserved, to the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, who undoubtedly had long been 
a most energetic advocate for economy, he 
trusted the hon. Member for Montrose 
would not be induced to persist in his Mo- 
tion, because it was really necessary for 
the public service that the House should 
go into Supply. Many hon. Gentleman had 
argued as if the proposal to be made in 
Committee would entail great future ex- 
penditure ; but the fact was, they were 
votes for past expenditure, which it had 
been necessary to incur, as he would ex- 
plainin Committee. He intended to show, 
if he were allowed, under what circum- 
stances the Caffre war had been commenced, 
and that no blame could attach to any- 
body for this vote not having been sub- 
mitted at an earlier period. He repeated, 
that it was absolutely necessary these votes 
should be passed, in order to enable the 
Paymaster General to discharge the eur- 
rent expenses of the Army and Navy. He 
assured the House he admitted the desir- 
ableness of reducing the expenditure of the 
country, and that he would not be a party 
to any estimates which were not, in his 
opinion, absolutely required for the public 
service. Surely, too, when at the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Montrose a 
Committee was to be appointed to inquire 
into the Estimates, it was rather extraordi- 
nary that he should by his present Amend- 
ment endeavour to prejudge its inquiries. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question. 

The numbers were :—Ayes 157; Noes 
59: Majority 98. 


List of the AYEs. 


Abdy, T. N. Bagshaw, J. 
Adair, H. E. Baring, H. B. 
Adair, R. A. S. Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 


Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 


Anson, Visct. 

Arbuthnott, hon. H. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Arundel and Surrey; 
Earl of 
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Bernard, Visct. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E, D. 
Brooke, Lord 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Busfeild, W. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christy, 8. 

Clay, J. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper. hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cubitt, W. 

Davie, Sir H. R, F. 
Davies, D. A. 8. 
Denison, J. E. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, S. D. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Edwards, H. 
Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Farrer, J. 


Fitzpatrick, rt.hn.J. W. 


Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fortescue, C. 

French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E. 


Glyn, G. C. 
Goring, C. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir. J. 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Gwyn, H. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Ingestre, Visct. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, J. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Ker, R. 

Kildare, Marq. of 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H, 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 


Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 


Lewis, G. C, 
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Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Locke, J. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Naughten, Sir E. 
M‘Tavish, C. C, 
Martin, J. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Miles, W. 

Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Moody, C. A. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord 0. 
Palmer, R. 

Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Perfect, R. 

Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, Dr. 

Power, N. 

Prime, R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H, 

Robinson, G. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sadlier, J. 

Sandars, G. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shelburne, Ear! of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, J. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. 8. 
Trevor, hon, G. R. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C, 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, Mr, 
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List of the Noes. 
Aglionby, H. A. Marshall, J. G. 


Alcock, T Mitchell, T. A. 
Anstey, T. C. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Blewitt, R. J. Mowatt, F. 
Bright, J. Nugent, Lord. 
Brotherton, J. O’Brien, W. S. 
Brown, W. O’Connor, F. 
Cobden, R. O’Flaherty, A. 
Crawford, W. S. Osborne, R. 
Deering, J. Pattison, J. 
Devereux, J. T. Pearson, C. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hon. C. Peto, S. M. 
Duncan, Visct. Pilkington, J. 
Duncan, G. Raphael, A. 
Duncuft, J. Salwey, Col. 
Evans, J. Scholefield, W. 
Ewart, W. Sibthorp, Col. 
Fagan, W. Sidney, T. 
Fordyce, A. D. Smith, J. B. 
Fox, W. J. Stuart, Lord D. 
Gardner, R. Sullivan, M. 
Hardcastle, J. A. Thicknesse, R. A. 
Hastie, A. Thompson, Col. 
Henry, A. Thompson, G. 


Thornely, T. 


Hindley, C. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 


Humphery, Ald. 


Jackson, W. Wawn, J. T 
Kershaw, J. Williams, J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. TELLERS. 
M'Gregor, J. Bowring, Dr. 
Meagher, T. Hume, J. 
CAFFRE WAR. 


House in Committee of Supply. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 

“That a sum not exceeding 1,100,000/. be 
granted to Her Majesty towards defraying the 
expenses beyond the ordinary Grants for the year 
1846-7, and 1847-8, for Army and Ordnance ser- 
vices occasioned by the Caffre war.” 


In the autumn of 1845 great alarm was 
felt in the Cape colony in consequence of 
the threatened incursions of the Caffres. 
Negotiations took place, which produced no 
result, and the last circumstance which 
provoked hostilities was an inroad made 
into the colony by a body of armed Catftres, 
who rescued one prisoner from the autho- 
rities, and murdered another. When re- 
monstrated with, the Caffre chiefs replied 
that their young men were ready; and it 
was ascertained that they had made pre- 
parations for war by large purchases of 
arms and ammunition. Sir Peregrine 
Maitland proceeded to the scene of action, 
and took measures to check the Caffres, 
and to protect the colonists. His force, 
however, was inadequate, in consequence 
of two regiments having been detained at 
the River Plata. The expense of the 
operations had been considerably increased 
by the drought; the war was prolonged; 
and the Governor wrote home to say it 
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was impossible the colony could bear the 


expense from its own resources, Preyj. 
ously to the last Session, the whole amount 
was very trifling, and not more than the 
colony could bear, particularly as the Go. 
vernor had sent a despatch, stating that he 
had dismissed the burgher force, and the 
war was at an end, Unfortunately, Sir 
P. Maitland turned out to be very much 
mistaken, for immediately after the burgher 
force had been dismissed hostilities were 
renewed, and entailed more expense, Sir 
H. Pottinger was then sent out, and he 
checked the expenditure, which in many 
respects had become lavish and unjustifi- 
able. But up to the present moment no 
final report had been received from him. 
The last despatch was dated December, 
and it contained the cash account only up 
to the January preceding. The best ae. 
count which he could give of the expendi- 
ture was necessarily taken from the papers 
laid before the House. It was divided into 
two parts; the first, of which he had little 
reason to doubt the accuracy, was brought 
down to the 5th of April last, and it con- 
cluded the expenses of the Army, Ord- 
nance, and Commissariat, amounting to 


516,0007. The total expenses for the 
year he caleulated at 520,000/. The ex- 
penses in the Session 1847-48 were 


580,0001., making together the present 
estimate 1,100,000/. He hoped that the 
vote would not have to be repeated, for he 
was happy to say that under the able 
guidance of Sir H. Pottinger, the bravery 
of our troops had brought the war tos 
successful issue. 

Mr. HUME said, that if England chose 
madly to rush into war, she ought to pay 
the expenses of it. He should like, how- 
ever, to know how the war commenced. It 
was not enough to say that Sir Peregrine 
Maitland had made a mistake ; what he 
wanted, without saying that this money 
should not be paid, was a copy of all the 
despatches on the subject from the first to 
the last. He understood that this war 
had commenced in 1845. Why then were 
they now, in 1848, without information 
upon the subject? If ever there was 4 
case that required to be sifted in a Com- 
mittee, this was that case ; and therefore it 
was that he should move, ‘* That the Chair- 
man report progress, and obtain leave te 
sit again.” He should like to know the 
cause of this war, and whether Governors 
were allowed to make war at their own 
pleasure. 


The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
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QUER apprehended that every Governor 


had a right to repel aggression. However 
serious the consequences might be, he ap- 
prehended that Sir Peregrine Maitland 
would have been deeply responsible if he 
had not repelled the aggressions of the 
natives upon those whom it was the Go- 
yernor’s duty to protect. The cause 
of the war was pretty clearly explained 
by Sir Peregrine Maitland, at page 116 
of the despatches. He said in- his’ de- 
spatch, April 24, 1846~— 

“If the war were unnecessary to the preseryation 
of this portion of the colony, and had been wan- 
tonly entered on for the acquisition of territory or 
eattle, and if I had not been unwillingly compelled 
to begin it by the obligation under which I hold my 
office, to provide for the safety and welfare of Her 
Majesty’s subjects entrusted to my government, I 
should shrink from the task of laying before your 
Lordships the statements of this despatch. But 
I ean conscientiously declare, and your Lordship 
will allow, that my series of despatches on fron- 
tier affairs bears out the assertion that I have 
done everything within my ability to avert hosti- 
lities and to preserve peace on both sides of the 
border, for the common welfare of the colonists 
and our uncivilised neighbours. I am now con- 
vinced that war with the colony has been for some 
time intended and diligently prepared for by them. 
The struggle was inevitable, and the time of com- 
mhencement only a matter of policy with them, 
who as they grew prepared multiplied their daring 
outrages, and at the same time calculated on our 
long-tried forbearance still to afford them time to 
complete their preparations.” 


Now, he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
said, deprecating war as much as any man, 
and fully persuaded that Governors could 
not wantonly enter into war, that there 
had been repeated outrages by the natives 
upon the lives and property of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and that it was the positive duty of the 
Governor to protect the lives and property 
af the colonists. 

Mr. V. SMITH agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, that 
there could not be a fitter subject’for in- 
vestigation by a Committee than this; for 
in the present distressed state of the coun- 
try he was convinced that the people did 
not care one sixpence about this Caffre 
squabble. He would venture to say that 
one-tenth of the money that had been ex- 
pended would have sufficed to have kept 
off all the Caffre aggressions that had 
been ever made. The state of our colonies 
required the attention of the country. 

Mr. BANKES: The question was not 
whether the vote should be granted or not, 
but whether it should be granted at the 
present moment. He was decidedly of 
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opinion that, under all cir¢umstances, it 
ought not to be granted at the present 
time. There was a Commitice spoken of, 
and which would be, probably, nominated 
before the rising of the House that night, 
for inquiring into the expenditure of the 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance Estimates; and 
he apprehended that under some or all of 
these heads the subject now under dis- 
cussion might be inquired into. He hoped 
that it would come under some one or other 
of these heads, for he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Montrose, that although 
Committees of the House were execedingly 
valuable in their functions on proper oeca- 
sions, that to multiply them unnecessarily 
was by no means advisable. He. believed 
he was not in error in supposing that when 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose adhered to his expectation that some 
Member would propose a Committee on the 
subject, that the observation had reference 
to him, for he had had some preliminary 
conversation with the hon. Gentleman, 
which might have led him to that eonelu- 
sion. He was glad, however, that he had 
not given any notice of the appointment of 
a Committee, as he did not wish to be ac- 
cused of interposing between the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the discharge of that which 
might be considered his appropriate duty. 
He considered that the present question 
was one which well deserved their most 
anxious attention; and, holding this opin- 
ion, he was prepared to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose, that the vote be 
postponed. If, however, the House was 
of opinion that the question did not come 
within the province of the Committee to 
be appointed on the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance Estimates, he would be prepared 
to move for a separate Committee. In his 
opinion, there were few subjects which 
could more properly occupy the public at- 
tention than this unfortunate war, which 
had cost the country so much money, and 
had brought pain to the families of some 
of those with whom he was most nearly 
acquainted. He had, therefore, the deep- 
est interest in pressing for an inquiry into 
this war; and he could not see how they 
could conscientiously vote so large a sum 
of money in the absence of the official 
papers which had just been printed, but 
which nobody had as yet time to read. 
There must be some information of a va- 
luable character in these despatches, or 
else the expense of printing them could 
not be justified. The hon. Member for 
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Northampton had justly observed, that of 
all our colonial possessions there were none 
which called for more anxious attention 
than that of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
possession of this colony had cost the coun- 
try a vast expense in the maintenance of 
forces by sea and land; and what had been 
the equivalent gained? It brought us no 
profit, nor any reasonable prospect of it; 
on the contrary, its value as a colony had 
greatly diminished. It was exceedingly 
doubtful whether it was worth retaining at 
all, but certainly not at the present cost; 
and upon this account alone the appoint- 
ment of a Committee would be desirable 
to determine its value. Before he con- 
cluded, he might be allowed to refer to 
another subject of a somewhat kindred 
character. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose had made a Motion that 
evening on which he had not the oppor- 
tunity of recording his vote, as he was 
absent from the House. But if he had 
been in the House he should not have 
voted for the Motion, though he would 
have adopted its sentiment. He doubted 
the sepoliéails of that Committee, and he 
regretted very much to find it appointed 
without the recommendation of the Crown. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose was about to enter the Committee, 
fettered by the resolutions which he had 
himself proposed; but he (Mr. Bankes) as- 
sured that hon. Gentleman that, although 
he was to the full as anxious to relieve the 
subject from taxation as he was, he be- 
lieved, in case he should coneur in redue- 
tions, his opinion would receive as much 
credit for sincerity as if he had gone into 
the Committee fettered by declarations and 
bound by resolutions. 

Mr. W. MILES thought that the ques- 
tion was, whether or not we were to pay our 
debts, and if we were, he saw no reason 
for a postponement, especially when they 
were told by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that it was necessary for the public 
service that the vote should be granted 
without delay. 

Mr. GLADSTONE had the honour to 
hold the Seals of the Colonial Department 
when Sir Peregrine Maitland was Governor 
of the Cape, and he wished to bear a brief 
but emphatic testimony to the character of 
that gallant officer. He ventured to say, 
without the smallest fear of contradiction 
from any quarter, that they never had, in 
charge of any colony of this country, at 
any period, either a more gallant soldier, 
or a more humane and conscientious man, 
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than Sir Peregrine Maitland. Of that 
there could be no question amongst those 
acquainted with the gallant officer, whether 
in person or reputation. In point of fact 
it ought to be known that the charges 
made against Sir Peregrine Maitland were 
not charges of having wantonly and pre. 
maturely entered into a war with the 
Caffres; they were charges of a direetly 
opposite character, viz., that he was too 
anxious to keep the peace—that he would 
not anticipate the movement which some 
parties saw was likely to occur. He en- 
joyed the universal respect of the com. 
munity he governed, but was the object of 
censure with individuals from his unwilling. 
ness to involve the country in a war with 
savages. Understanding from the Chan. 
eellor of the Exchequer that, on the ground 
of public convenience, there was a neces- 
sity for this vote, he (Mr. Gladstone) should 
not hesitate to support it, although it 
might have been more satisfactory that 
the House should have been in pos. 
session of all the information on the 
subject of the war; but he trusted that 
the recollection of this subject would not 
pass away with voting the money. Whe- 
ther there was any fault in the Colo- 
nial Office as to the policy pursued, he 
would not undertake to say. A great 
change had been adopted within the last 
twelve or fourteen years; and the effect of 
that change had been to bring heavy char- 
ges on this country. On the other hand, 
it was due to those who then held office 
to say, that the change which had been 
adopted proceeded from the purest motives, 
and from a feeling that the former system 
had been one in which the reckless will of 
individuals had been given too great a scope. 
He hoped that the lesson they were re- 
ceiving to-night would be retained in the 
recollection of many, as applicable to the 
entire subject of colonial expenditure—one 
of the most formidable that could by possi- 
bility be brought before the House; and 
we should not have paid this money in vain 
if it were the means of leading to a profit- 
able result as to moderation of views in 
the colonial empire, and to a determination 
to spare an immense charge on the people 
of this country for objects of small impor- 
tance. 

Mr. ELLICE wished to press on the 
House the serious importance of not allow- 
ing these colonial affairs to be treated 
lightly any longer. If it were necessary 
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to protect the subjects of this country set- 
tling in distant and wild countries, let it be 
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done with the power, character, and effi- 
ciency that became this nation; but whilst 
he said that, he entreated the House to 
consider with what little precaution they 
had given encouragement to every enter- 
prise of this description which had been 
projected. on reasonable or on the wildest 

ounds. After the example of New Zea- 
land, and after being called on to vote this 
one and a half million, with another vote in 
rospect, he felt it his duty to endeavour, 
with other Gentlemen acquainted with the 
subject, to impress on the House the im- 
portance of attending with more exactness 
than hitherto to the demands for expenses. 
There was another suggestion he would 
ofer. He wished the right hon. Gentle- 
man had explained to the House why, with 
a knowledge of the war pending before 
him, he did not come down to the House 
with an estimate and vote for the purposes 
of the war. It was too hard that they 
should be called on at this moment to vote 
for the expenses of three years’ war, when 
they were scarcely aware that war was 
going on; and he thought there should be 
some regulation requiring a Secretary of 
State, when he saw the absolute necessity 
of war, to lay before the House the best 
estimate in his power of the expenses re- 
quisite to carry into effect at least the first 
operations. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had done this, he would not have given 
ground for the complaints of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. As, however, he 
understood that any delay in granting the 
money to Government might occasion in- 
convenience, and as he did not wish to 
place the least difficulty in the way of Go- 
vernment, he gave his concurrence to the 
vote, 

Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON thought 
the House had good ground of complaint 
against Government, for calling on them 
to vote this money without giving any in- 
formation respecting the origin, progress, 
policy, or character of this war. Both for- 
mer and later wars might have been pre- 
vented had just regard been paid to the 
tights of the aborigines. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the Chairman do report progress :— 


Ayes 61; Noes 252: Majority 191. 


List of the Ayzs. 
Aleock, 'T, Brotherton, J. 
Barkly, H. Brown, W. 
Blake, M. J. Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Bouverie, E. P, Cobbold, J. C, 
Bowring, Dr, Cobden, R, 
Bright, J. Cowan, C. 
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Crawford, W. S, 
Deering, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hon, C, 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Duncan, 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 
Gardner, R. 
Greene, J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hardcastle, J, A, 
Hastie, A, 

Henry, A. 

Hindley, C. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Jolliffe, Sir W.G, H, 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P, J. L. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Mowatt, F. 

Mure, Col. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connor, F, 
Osborne, R. 


Caffre War. 
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Pattison, J. 
Pearson, C, 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J, 
Raphael, A, 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seeley, C. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, T. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, G. 
Urquhart, D, 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H, 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 
TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Bankes, G, 


List of the Nors. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, H. E. 

Adair, R. A. S. 

Aglionby, H. A. 

Anderson, A. 

Anson, hon. Col, 

Anson, Visct. 

Arkwright, G. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 

Bagshaw, J. 

Bailey, J. 

Baring, H. B. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T, 

Baring, T. 

Baring, hon. W. B, 

Barnard, E. G. 

Beckett, W. 

Bellew, R. M, 

Bennet, P. 

Beresford, W. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Bernard, Visct. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 

Bourke, R. 8, 

Bowles, Adm. 

Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Bramston, T. W. 

Brand, T. 

Broadley, IH. 

Brockman, E. D, 

Bruce, C. L. C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 

Burke, Sir T. J. 

Buxton, Sir E. N, 

Cardwell, E, 

Carew, W. H. P. 

Cavendish, hon. C. C. 

Cavendish, hon. G, H. 

Cayley, E. S. 

Charteris, hon. F. 

Chichester, Lord J. L. 

Childers, J. W. 


2Y2 


Christy, S. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S, 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Colvile, C: R. 
Compton, H. C, 
Conolly, Col. 

Corry, rt. hon. Hf. L, 
Cowper, hon. W, F, 
Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 

Cubitt, W. 

Currie, R, 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, J. E. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duff, G. 8. 

Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm, 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Edwards, IT. 

Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliott, hon. J. E, 
Evans, W, 

Farrer, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A., 
Fitzpatrick, rt. bn. J.W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H, 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, W, 

Fordyce, A. D. 
Forester, hon. G. W. 
Forster, M. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn, W. E. 
Glyn, G. CL 

Gordon, Adm. 
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Gower, hon. F. L. 
Graham, rt, hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gwyn, Hi. 

Hall, Col. 

Hastie, A. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, J. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodges, T. T. 
Hollond, R. 

Tlood, Sir A. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, A. 

Hotham, Lord 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Hudson, G. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Treland, T. J. 
Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Jervis, J. 

Jones, Sir W. 
Jones, Capt. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Ker, R, 

Kildare, Marq. of 
Labouchere, rt. hon. IT, 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 
Lewis. G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Loch, J 

Locke, J. 

Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, S. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Miles, W. 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Monsell, W. 

Morgan, O, 


Diplomatic Relations, 


Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newry & Morne, Visct. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 

Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, Dr. 

Power, N. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Price, Sir R. 
Renton, J.C. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Richards, R. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. 8. 
Rutherturd, A. 
Sadlier, J. 
Sandars, G. 
Scully, F. 

Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B 
Slaney, R. A. 

Simith, rt. hon. R. V. 


Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 


Spearman, H, J, 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, II. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Turner, E, 

Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Vane, Lord IH. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Waddington, H. 8, 
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Wood, W. P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. §, 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 

Yorke, H. G. R. 


Wall, C. B. 

Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williamson, Sir TH. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


Vote agreed to. 

Vote of 245,4102. 19s. 7d., for Navy 
excess in 1846-7, also agreed to. 

House resumed, and adjourned at half. 
past Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 28, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths—Several Lords. 

Pusiic Bitts.—35* Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Hovingham, against further 
Concessions to Roman Catholics; and against the Admis- 
sion of Jews into Parliament.—By the Earl of Rosebery, 
from Linlithgow and Queensferry, for Inquiry into the 
present System of Making and Maintaining Roads and 
Bridges in Scotland; and for Alteration of the Excise 
Laws.—From a General Convention of the Royal Burghs 
of Scotland for the Formation of a Harbour of Refuge at 
the Mouth ofthe Frith of Forth.—By Lord Stanley, from 
Preston, and other Places, against the Diplomatic Rela- 
tions, Court of Rome, Bill,—By the Earl of Eglingtoun, 
from Montrose, for Alteration of the Bank Charter and 
Scottish Currency Acts.—From Clerks and other Officers 
employed in the Administration of the Poor Laws, fora 
Superannuation Fund for all Meritorious Officers who 
may become permanently Disabled. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, COURT OF 
ROME, BILL. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving the Third Reading of this Bill, said 
that after the discussion which had taken 
place, both on the second reading, and on 
going into Committee, it would be almost 
superfluous, were he at that stage to oe- 
cupy their Lordships’ attention. He would, 
however, take that opportunity of stating, 
that he did not propose to call, on their 
Lordships to alter in any way the yote to 
which they had come the other night, At 
the same time, he believed it  was_ the 
opinion of persons very learned in such 
matters, that the Amendment would not 
completely effect the object. which those 
noble Lords had in view who proposed it. 
It could not be doubted that the Court of 
this country, and Ministers of this country, 
had had repeated communications with the 
Court of Rome and the Sovereigns of the 
Roman States. One remarkable instanee 
occurred in the reign of Queen Anne—4 
Sovereign remarkable for her attachment 
to Protestantism, and to the Church of 
England in particular—when an Enyoy was 
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sent to the Pope, on which occasion the 
ceremony of kissing his toe was dispensed 
with. 

The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S wished 
to state, that the vote which he gave the 
other night on this Bill was not in conse- 
quence of any change of opinion on his 
part on the subject of the clause in ques- 
tion. He wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood. that he differed wholly from the 
noble Lord on the eross benches, and his 
Friends, who seemed to think it desirable 
that an ambassador from Rome should 
unite in himself the character of a diplo- 
matic agent and that of a member of a 
religious order of the Church of Rome. 
His own opinion was entirely different, for 
he thought grave consequences might arise 
from such an occurrence. Although his 
opinion remained unchanged on that point, 
what passed during the debate convinced 
him that the Amendment did place an ano- 
malous and unpleasant limitation on the 
Royal prerogative, and that was his only 
reason for giving the vote which he did 
on that occasion. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN, although 
not intending to offer any opposition to the 
third reading of the Bill, wished to take 


the present opportunity of making one or 


two observations. In this Bill, the Sove- 
reign with whom it was proposed to enter 
into communication was styled the ‘* So- 
vereign of the Roman States.’’ Now, he 
confessed he entertained a strong objection 
to that description. He thought it sophis- 
tical altogether to attempt to separate the 
temporal character of that Sovereign from 
his spiritual character; and he felt quite 
certain that it could not be carried into 
effect. He thought it would be better, if 
in the first clause the object of the Bill was 
described to be so to enable Her Majesty 
to establish diplomatic relations with the 
“Court of Rome,” meaning thereby the 
“Sovereign.” The description ** Sove- 
reign of the Roman States,’” was an un- 
usual and needless cireumlocution, and it 
was less respectful to the Sovereign, if it 
was meant to evade giving him his proper 
title. When a Sovereign accredited a 
Minister to another Sovereign, whom he 
wished to treat with respect, he addressed 
him with his usual and proper title, and the 
Pope ought to be styled “Most Holy 
Father; whereas if he was to be con- 
sidered only a temporal Sovereign, Her 
Majesty would have to address him “ Sir, 
my Brother.” He saw no reason why, in 
the last clause, instead of calling him 
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** Sovereign of the Roman States,’ he 
should not be called ‘* Pope.”” He had been 
called the ‘*Pope”’ over and over again. In 
the Treaty of Vienna, which was ratified 
by George III., he was called the ‘‘ Pope;”’ 
and there was no reason why the same title 
should not be again used. Although it was 
possible that the Bill before their Lordships 
might be productive of some advantages, 
he could not help thinking it would be at- 
tended with much inconvenience. If the 
Bill was not intended to facilitate the deal- 
ing of this country with Her Majesty’s Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, it would be positive- 
ly useless and objectionable. But the noble 
Marquess professed that the measure had 
nothing to do with Ireland, but that it 
was introduced entirely in consequence of 
the state of Italy. Now, he (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) thought that could scarcely be 
correct, because a similar project was en- 
tertained many years ago; andif it was, he 
would most strongly protest against its 
adoption, for in his opinion it would be far 
better to abstain from any interference in 
the affairs of Italy; and it was evident from 
the instructions which had been laid on the 
table, addressed to the Lord Privy Seal, 
that it was not absolutely necessary to have 
an accredited Minister at the Court of Rome 
to enable the Government of this country 
to communicate with the Pope. It was 
true, it might give this country the means 
of promoting the progress of revolution in 
Italy; but at the same time our interfe- 
rence in Italy had already been the means 
of creating great distrust and alarm in the 
minds of those whom it professed not to 
wish to injure or disturb. He saw nothing 
in the present state of Italy to justify this 
measure. With respect to the state of Ire- 
land, the Bill might give this country facili- 
ties which it did not at present possess. But 
diffieulties existed even with respect to that 
country. Let their Lordships recollect what 
took place with respect to the Irish colleges. 
What would this country have done, sup- 
posing a British Minister had been at Rome 
at that time? The Court of Rome would 
have protested against the measure, and 
the Government of this country must either 
have abandoned its intention or still exer- 
cised its power. He (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
could only say that if a beneficial measure 
had been proposed for the welfare and peace 
of Ireland, and the Court of Rome had 
thought fit to’ counteract the good inten- 
tions of the Legislature, he should have 
been very much disposed to advise Her 
Majesty to recall Her Minister from that 
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Court. It should be borne in mind that 
the predecessor of the present liberal Pope 
gave no opposition to the establishment of 
these colleges, and that no difficulty was 
found in their establishment; but that the 
opposition had arisen since the accession of 
this European reformer. In conclusion, 
the noble Earl said he thought that it 
would be more rational and consistent to 
use the words ‘‘ Court of Rome,” in the 
first part of the Bill, and that instead of 
calling him the ‘* Sovereign of the Roman 
States,’ in the latter part, he should be 
called ‘* Pope.” 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE did 
not think it necessary to enter into any dis- 
cussion on the subject of this measure, es- 
pecially as the noble Earl had stated that 
it was not his intention to oppose the Bill. 
He thought, however, that the remarks of 
the noble Earl were founded on a misun- 
derstanding of some observations which he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) had made on 
a previous occasion; when he had stated 
that her Majesty was incapacitated by law 
from entering into spiritual communication 
with the Court of Rome. The noble 
Earl had observed that the communion of 
the Lord Privy Seal (the Earl of Minto) 
with the Court of Rome had excited the 
distrust of Foreign Powers. He begged 
most emphatically to deny that such ex- 
pressions of distrust had reached Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The noble Earl 
stated that he knew such distrust had been 
expressed. Ile (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) could not take upon himself to as- 
sert that such distrust had not been ex- 
pressed, because he had not penctrated 
into the counsels of the States to which the 
noble Earl referred, as the noble Earl him- 
self had done; but he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) would undertake to assert 
that, if such distrust had been entertained, 
it must have been kept a profound secret, 
for it had never been communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government. He might observe, 
with reference to the expression, ‘* Sove- 
reign of the Roman States,’’ which had 
been objected to by the noble Earl, that 
that expression had not been originally 
used in the Bill; but it was introduced at 
the suggestion of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington), who had given much 
consideration to the subject. It was stated 
by a noble Earl, who had ample opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining the views of the Court 
of Rome, that this expression would be ac- 
ceptable to that Court; and as, on such 
authority, he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
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had not hesitated to accept the term, go, 
notwithstanding the objection of the noble 
Earl, he did not hesitate to retain it. He 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) understood 
that the Pope was known in Italy as the 
Sovereign of the Roman States, and that 
that title was recognised by the Italian 
States; and, having adopted that term, he 
conceived that Her Majesty would conduet 
any intercourse which might be held with 
the Court of Rome in such manner and 
terms as might seem befitting between the 
Sovereign of this country and the Soyve. 
reign of the Roman States. 

Bill read 32 and passed. 

House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 28, 1848. 


Minutes.] New MemsBers Sworn.—For Devizes, James 
Bucknall Bucknall Estcourt, Esq.—For Dublin Univer 
sity, Joseph Napier, Esq. 

PuBuic BILis.—2° Joint Stock Companies. 

5° and passed, Consolidated Fund (8,000,000). 

P£TITIONS PRESENTED, By Captain Archdall, and other 
hon. Members, from several Places, against, and by Mr. 
Mowatt, from Cornwall, in Favour of, the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill—By Mr. Goulburn, from Lambeth, for a 
Better Observance of the Lord's Day.—From Clonmel, 
for the Abolition of Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—By Mr. 
H. E. Adair, from Ipswich, and by Mr. Colvile, from 
Derby, against the Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts 
Bill.—By Sir Henry Halford, from Derby, and by Mr. 
Walker Heneage, from Devizes, complaining of the 
Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland).—By 
Mr. Colvile, from Derby, against the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill.—By Mr. G. S. Duff, from Elgin, for an Alte- 
ration of the Law respecting Sites for Churches (Scot- 
Jand).—By Mr. Muntz, from Birmingham, against the 
Present Scheme of Emigration (Africa).-—-By Mr. Goul- 
burn, from Jamaica, to take into Consideration the State 
of the West India Colonies.—By Mr. Roundell Palmer, 
from Plymouth, and by Mr. Campbell Renton, from 
Berwick-upon-T weed, for a Repeal of the Duty on At- 
torneys’ Certificates—By Mr. Hume, from Forfarshire, 
for Inquiry into the Excise Laws.—By Mr. Keppel Coke, 
from Norfolk, and Mr. Pinney, from Wells, for Inquiry 
respecting Malt.—By Mr. Bright, from John Templer, of 
Lymington, Hants, for an Alteration of the Probate and 
Legacy Duties.—By Mr. Beckett, and other hon. Members, 
from a great number of Places, against a Continuation of 
the Property Tax.—By Sir Joshua Walmsley, from Lei- 
cester, and from Clonmel, for a Reduction of Duty on 
Tea.—By Mr. Robert Palmer, from Newbury, for @ 
Repeal of the Duty on Windows.—By Mr. Hume, from 
Montrose, for a Repeal or Alteration of the Bank of Eng- 
land Charter Act, and Banking (Scotland) Act.—From 
several Lodges of Independent Order of Odd Fellows, for 
an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act—By Captain 
Villiers, from Dorset, and by Mr. Colvile, from Derby, 
against the Diplomatic Relations with the Court of Rome 
Bill—By Mr. Dunne, from Queen’s County, for Encou- 
ragement to Schools in Connexion with the Chureh Edu- 
cation Society ({reland).—By Mr. Elliott, from Hawick, 
for an Alteration of the Law of Entailed Estates (Scotland). 
By Mr. Wakley, from the Gloucestershire Medical Ass0- 
ciation, for Reform in the Medical Profession.—By Mr. 
Scully, from Clonmel, for an Alteration of the Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland) Act.— By Mr. Hugh Edward Adair, 
and other hon. Members, from several Places, for Re- 
trenchment of the Naval and Military Expenditure.—By 
Mr. Cardwell, and other hon. Members, from several 
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Breach of 


Places, against a Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. 
Moore, from Mayo, for an Alteration of the Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Captain Archdall, from Tyrone, respecting 
the Dismissal of the Poor Law Guardians (Ireland).—By 
Mr. Philip Bennet, from Suffolk, for the Suppression of 
Promiscuous Interecourse.—By Mr. Beckett, from Leeds, 
against the Public Health Bill.— By Mr. William Evans, 
from several Places, for an Alteration of the Public Health 
Bill.—By Mr. Alexander Oswald, from Ayr, for Amelio- 
rating the Condition of Schoolmasters (Seotland).—By 
Mr. Bright, and other hon. Members, from several Places, 
for Referring War Disputes to Arbitration.—From John 
Snare, of Reading, for Exemption from Distraint, as it 
affects the Works of Art. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask a question 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, with reference 
to the recent transactions in France, where 
the Government that had heretofore ruled 
no longer existed, and a new Government 
was established. The question he desired 
to have a reply to was, whether it were 
the intention of the Ministers that this 
country should abstain altogether from any 
interference with the people of France, 
and that the people should be left to choose 
for themselves, and settle what Govern- 
ment they pleased, so as to afford no 
ground for the complaint that we had 
meddled ofticiously with their affairs, or had 
constituted ourselves a party to any of 
their disputes? This was a question to 
which, if no objection could be urged, he 
was most anxious to have a reply. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I have 
no objection whatever to answer the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. We have of 
course received the intelligence generally 
so well known to the public, of the changes 
which have taken place in France; and I 
can assure the House (indeed I should 
hardly have thought it necessary to make 
the declaration), that we have no intention 
whatever to interfere with the form of go- 
yernment which the French nation may 
choose to adopt, or in any way to meddle 
with the internal affairs of that country. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. MORGAN J. O'CONNELL was 
most unwilling to divert the attention of 
the House from the important question 
that was about to be submitted to its con- 
sideration; but he hoped for pardon if he 
ventured to trepass on their attention fora 
few moments to complain of a breach of 
privilege, and an invasion on the freedom 
of the Election Committees. The breach of 
privilege in question was to be found in a 
eading article published in the Northern 
Star newspaper of Saturday, the 26th 
instant. That article conveyed an impu- 
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tation against his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary at War, and the Members ge- 
nerally of the Committee of Selection, and 
mentioned himself (Mr. O’Connell) by name 
as the deadly enemy of the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. O’Connor). The 
House could well afford to treat the at- 
tack with contempt: but he considered that 
an attempt had been made to overawe in 
his person the Members of that House, 
and that attempt, if permitted to pass un- 
noticed, might lead to results fatal to the 
freedom of their deliberations. He there- 
fore felt it to be his duty to lay the news- 
paper on the table, and to move that the 
article of which he complained be read by 
the Clerk. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Ley (the Clerk), read from the 
Northern Star of last Saturday the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Parliamentary Committees — The Accused 
his own Judge—lIt is a farce with which the peo- 
ple should be acquainted, that Feargus O’Connor 
is the accuser of Whig delinquents, while Fox 
Maule, the Whig Secretary at War, is the person 
who has the nomination of the Election Committee 
which is to decide upon Mr. O’Connor’s right to 
sit in Parliament ; while Mr. Morgan John O’Con- 
nell, the deadly enemy of Mr. O’Connor, may be, 
and probably will be, selected as chairman or 
judge upon the Committee. Formerly, the prac- 
tice was, that thirty-three Members were bal- 
loted from among those present ; the petitioners, 
as in the case of a special jury, struck out eleven 
names ; the Member petitioned against also struck 
out eleven ; and the remaining eleven constituted 
the Committee. Now, however, the case is al- 
tered: the House is divided into panels; Mr. 
Fox Maule, as chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, refers the petition to what panel. he 
pleases, and selects his chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Now this is the tribunal to which Mr. 
O’Connor’s right to sit in Parliament is to be sub- 
mitted ; while, as far as the subscriptions have 
gone, it would appear as if those for whom he 
had struggled were determined to allow him to 
struggle for himself in this instance, We believe 
that the amount collected in one night for the de- 
fence of the seat of Mr. Reynolds, the Member 
for Dublin, was over 2,0001., while the amount 
subscribed for the defence of Mr. O’Connor’s 
seat scarcely amounts to 400/. This forms a 
strong contrast between English and Irish pat- 
riotism, The amount altogether subscribed does 
not exceed five farthings a man of the members of 
the Land Company. The directors consider this 
but a poor inducement for any gentleman to 
struggle for the rights of the poor.” 

Mr. MORGAN J. O'CONNELL be- 
lieved, that, at least as a matter of form, 
it would be his duty to follow up the read- 
ing of that extract by a Motion; but before 
doing so he would take occasion to observe 
that he had brought the matter forward, 
not through any persuasion that the Mem- 
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bers of the Election Committees need care 
for such an attack, but because he thought 
it desirable that the public should be unde- 
ceived, and that they should understand 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
at War, so far from being the person who 
had the nomination of the Election Com- 
mittee in his own hands, had of himself no 
more power or authority than any hon. 
Member who was now present. It was 
necessary that he should have a majority 
of four out of six with him, otherwise no 
resolution of his could stand, It was also 
right that the public, whom it was here 
sought to misinform, should know that if 
any valid objection could be urged against 
any hon. Gentleman acting either as 
Chairman or Member of the Committee, 
it was quite competent for either party— 
the petitioned against or the petitioner—to 
urge that objection at the proper time. 
They had no power to cause the name to 
be peremptorily struck off, as in the case 
of a special jury; but each party had the 
same right of challenge for cause, which 
belonged to every subject of the realm. 
It was right that these facts should be 
properly understood by the public. As 
business of a much more important char- 
acter was about to engage the attention of 
the House, it was not worth while to carry 
the matter farther. He trusted that the 
mere allusion to it in that House would 
serve the purpose he had in view. In 
order, however, to keep himself within the 
rules of the House, he would conelude by 
making a formal Motion that the Printer 
and Publisher of the Newspaper in ques- 
tion be summoned to the bar of the Iouse. 

Mr. O’CONNOR, as proprietor of the 
newspaper alluded to, had always suffered 
in his own person anything that was to be 
undergone. This was the first time that 
the printer had ever been called on. He 
admitted that he had written with warmth, 
but denied that in speaking of the new 
regulations which governed the consti- 
tution of Election Committees he had 
gone as far as many hon. Members in 
that House. Tle had not gone as far as 
the hon Member for Kerry himself, who 
had characterised the present mode of 
selecting Committees by the precise phrase 
which he (Mr. O’Connor) had used, namely, 
as “a farce.” He spoke from experience; 
for, on one occasion, when he served on 
one of those Committees, and gaye his 
vote for the Tory candidate, he was de- 
nounced for acting according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. It could not be 
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said with truth, in general terms, that the 
parties litigant had under the present sys. 
tem a right of challenge for cause. They 
had only a right of challenge for such 
cause as was expressly laid down in the 
Act of Parliament. When a man was on 
trial for his life, he could, after exhausting 
his peremptory challenges, challenge for 
cause, Had such a privilege been per. 
mitted to him he should most unquestion- 
ably have challenged the right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Secretary at War, and also the 
hon. Member for Kerry. The latter he 
would have challenged because of a per- 
sonal quarrel he had had with him, and he 
would have done so in justice to himself 
and to the hon. Member. With respect 
to the expenses of his election, he had all 
along stated that he did not expect to gain 
anything by entering that House, and that 
he did not think it was right he should be 
called on to defray the charges out of his 
own pocket. With regard to the Land 
Company, he had expended on that pro- 
ject at least 1,0007.. He had often de- 
fended others at his own charge, who 
were unable to defend themselves; but one 
farthing of the money of the people he had 
never received. Ie had sat in that House 
for three Parliaments, and never offended 


any one, either inside or outside of it. ° 


But if he had said anything to hurt the feel- 
ings of the hon. Member for Kerry, he re- 
quested that Gentleman would accept his 
apology. He might be allowed, in conclu- 
sion, to observe, that he had suffered se- 
verely from the decisions of Election Com- 
mittees, for, on one occasion, he was thrown 
out for want of qualification, though it was 
proved that he had 5,0U0/. a year. 

Mr. M. J. O’°CONNEL, disclaimed being 
actuated by personal feelings. 

Motion withdrawn. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCES 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said: I rise, Sir, to move the Order 
of the Day for going into Committee of 
Ways and Means; and I think it is desir- 
able that in doing so I should avail myself 
of this opportunity of stating more fully 
than it was practicable for my noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell) to do in his 
speech a few evenings since, the state of 
the finances of this country, and the course 
which it is the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to pursue. Some hon. Mem- 


bers have complained that they did not 
fully understand some portions of my noble 
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Friend’s address, having reference to the 
financial position of the country. Further 
explanation, therefore, would appear to be 
desirable ; and as I find by a reference to 
the Votes that two notices have been given 
of Motions intended to be proposed as 
amendments on the question that the 
Speaker do leave the chair, it occurs to me 
that I shall best consult the convenience 
of the House by now making the state- 
ment which I am anxious to submit to it, 
instead of waiting until the debate shall 
have been raised on one or other of those 
Motions, or until the House shall have gone 
into Committee. The present state of the 
finances of the country appeared on the 
face of the balance-sheet which has already 
been laid before the public. The first por- 
tion of that document consists of a com- 
parison between the income and the ex- 
penditure of the country, for the year to 
which the balance-sheet refers; but in the 
case of the present year it has been ne- 
cessary, owing to the form of making up 
the accounts, to include in the expenditure 
side, an item of expense, which ought not 
fairly to be charged on the ordinary income 
ofthe year. On the one hand, we find in the 
balance-sheet with which we have now to 
deal, a statement that there is an excess of 
expenditure over income for the year end- 
ing the 5th of January last, of a sum of 
2,956,0001.; but on the other hand it will 
be seen that, out of the expenditure, a sum 
of no less than 1,525,0000. has been in- 
curred on account of the distress in Ire- 
land. The House will bear in mind that 
it was the declared intention of the Go- 
vernment and of Parliament that this ex- 
penditure should be defrayed out of the 
loan of eight millions which was raised 
last year expressly for the purposes of the 
Irish people ; and this being so, it is of 
course clear that the item is one which can- 
not be put against the ordinary income of 
the country. It is only fair that this sum 
should be deducted from what would other- 
wise be the difference between the income 
and expenditure of the year. Deduct there- 
fore that item of 1,525,0000. for Irish pur- 
poses from the gross total of 2,956,000I., 
and it will be seen that the actual ex- 
cess of expenditure over income is about 
1,400,0002. My noble Friend at the head 
of the Government stated, in the course of 
his address a few evenings since, that the 
sourees of income on which at this time 
last year we ealculated that we might 
rely, included a sum from an extraordi- 
hary source, a payment on account of the 
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Chinese ransom, amounting to 450 ,0002 
However, it so happened, that during the 
year ending the 5th of January last, no 
sum whatever has been received on ac- 
count of the Chinese ransom. I stated on 
a previous evening that the sum which had 
entered into our calculation as a source of 
revenue was still in the commissariat chest. 
A vote, however, was agreed to a few nights 
since by this House, which will enable me 
to draw the money. The 450,0000. in part 
payment of the Chinese ransom, on which 
we had reckoned as being available for 
the purposes of the financial year, will be 
received during the present quarter, and 
will be carried to the account of the income 
of the present year. If, therefore, the 
ordinary income shall equal the ordinary 
expenditure during the present quarter, I 
shall be at liberty to deduct this 450,0000. 
from the excess of expenditure, as it ap- 
peared in the balance-sheet of January, 
and thus the excess of expenditure over in- 
come will be diminished at the end of the 
financial year to 1,000,0002. or thereabouts. 
And this will be consistent with the calcu- 
lations already stated to the House, for it 
will be in the recollection of hon. Gentle- 
men that my noble Friend stated that the 
excess would be probably about 900,0000. 
or 1,000,0007. What the precise amount 
may be, is not very easy to estimate; for I 
am sorry to say that those symptoms of revi- 
ving trade which the House has heretofore 
watched with feelings of such deep interest, 
are not quite so rapid in their progress as 
many hon. Members had anticipated. The 
year 1847 was a year of extraordinary re- 
ceipt in the first quarter; but I cannot 
expect that we shall be equally fortunate 
this year: on the contrary, our receipts, 
so far as we have gone, have fallen short of 
the receipts during the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year by about 400,000/. We 
anticipate some improvement in the Excise 
department before the 5th of April next; 
but still we are not sanguine in the ex- 
pectation that even by this receipt the 
deficiency which I have stated can be 
considerably reduced. On the whole we 
calculate that the excess of expenditure 
over income for the year ending the 5th 
of April, 1848, will be somewhat un- 
der one million. And, Sir, I will not 
hesitate to say, that, taking into con- 
sideration the disastrous circumstances 
through which we have passed, and the 
extent of the calamity with which, during 
a year of unprecedented distress, it has 
pleased Providence to visit us, and having 
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regard to the enormous expenditure which 
that calamity of necessity occasioned, I say, 
Sir, that bearing all these things in mind, 
the amount of deficiency is one at which we 
have no reason to wonder or to complain. 
Such, then, is the state of the income and 
expenditure, so far as I am able to estimate 
it, up to the close of the present financial 
year. I will now proceed to consider the 
prospects of the year extending from April 
next until April 1849. My noble Friend at 
the head of the Government stated what the 
total expenditure during that year would 
in all probability amount to. It is noto- 
rious to every one who has any acquaint- 
ance with the subject, that our expendi- 
ture is composed of various items, some 
of which are susceptible of reduction, 
whilst others are of such a character that 
the House can exercise little or no control 
over them. Prominent among the latter 
class of items is the interest on the public 
debt. The interest on the funded debt 
will amount during the year ending April 
1849, to 27,778,0001. The interest on 
the unfunded debt, that is to say, on the 
Exchequer-bills, may be estimated as 
amounting in the aggregate to 752,000I. 
The interest on some of these securitics, 
namely, on the Exchequer-bills due in 
March, I reduced from threepence to two- 
pence halfpenny. The March bills, there- 
fore, will only bear interest at the rate of 
twopence halfpenny; but the full rate of 
threepence will have to be paid on the 
bills to be exchanged in June. The whole 
amount of interest payable on the public 
debt during the next financial year may be 
calculated in round numbers at 28,530,0002. 
Enormous though this item unquestionably 
is, hon. Members must see that it is not sus- 
ceptible of the slightest diminution. The 
charge on the Consolidated Fund is also 
fixed by Acts of Parliament, and is in great 
measure beyond the control of this House. 
It is somewhat higher this year than last; 
but the excess is easily accounted for by the 
fact, that, in pursuance of an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the year 1846, the expense 
of the Irish constabulary establishment 
is now permanently fixed as a charge on 
the Consolidated und, and it turns out to 
be more than was estimated. The total 
charge under the head of Consolidated 
Fund may be calculated at 2,750,000/.— 
a large item, but one which, from its very 
nature, is to a considerable degree be- 
yond our control. The next source of ex- 
penditure is on account of what is called 
the Supply services; but a large part of this 
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branch of the public outlay, consisting as 
it does of pensions and half-pay allowances 
to public servants, it is not in the power 
of the Executive Government to reduce, 
To the recipients of these payments, the 
faith of the Government, and, indeed, of 
the country at large, has been pledged; 
and I cannot see how, due regard being 
had, to the honour of the country, it would 
be possible to make any reduction in what 
is due to them. The expenditure under 
this head is calculated for the ensuing year 
at 3,650,000J. This amount is not sus- 
ceptible of diminution except by the death 
of some of the parties, who, so long as 
they live, are entitled to the amount of 
both pay or pension, of which they are in 
the receipt. Speaking therefore in round 
numbers, the House will perceive that the 
proportion of the annual public expenditure 
over which it is nearly out of the question 
that the Government should exercise any 
control, amounts to no less a sum than 
35,000,0002. Hon. Members are apt to talk 
of the enormous amount of the national ex- 
penditure; and they occasionally enforee 
with eloquence the wisdom and necessity of 
making great reductions in our outlay; but 
it would be well if they would bear in 
mind how comparatively small, after all, 
is the proportion of that expenditure over 
which it is possible for this House to exer- 
cise any control whatever. [ven taking 
into account the increased estimates of 
this year, for the effective services of all 
descriptions whatsoever, the total amount 
really susceptible of reduction, so far from 
being some 54,000,0002. or 55,000,000/., 
as some hon. Members imagine, amounts 
to no more than 18,153,000/. It is 
only on an expenditure of 18,153,000/. 
that our greatest exertions in the way of 
economy can be brought to bear; and 
sure I am that a little reflection and a 
careful examination of the true merits of 
the case, will show that it is not possible 
to make out of this sum for effective ser- 
vices any reductions which would amount 
—as some hon. Members would have us 
believe—to some millions of money. It is 
true that the estimates have been very 
considerably increased of late years; but 
I must, at the same time, state, that they 
have been uniformly increased with the 
full sanction and approval of the House of 
Commons. I commenced my services 48 
Secretary to the Admiralty twelve years 
ago; and IJ can conscientiously affirm that, 
during the four years I held that office, 
the duty which I was most frequently 
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called upon to perform in this House, was 
to defend the Admiralty against the char- 
ges of hon. Members on all sides, who at- 
tacked them for not making larger de- 
mands on the public treasury. Indeed, I 
may say, that it almost invariably happens 
that when the House of Commons interferes 
to increase expenditure, its interference 
has reference to precisely that branch of 
the service—the non-effective—which is 
not susceptible of subsequent reduction. 
Government often proposes increases to the 
effective service of the country in the dif- 
ferent departments. The House generally 
interferes to increase the non-effective ser- 
vice. Some hon. Member, whose gen- 
erous feelings have been appealed to, so- 
licits an increase in the half-pay, pension, 
or allowance of some public servant, 
or class of publie servants, whose ser- 
vices he believes to be inadequately re- 
munerated. The House assents, and it 
is inconsistent with honour or good faith 
that a reduction should be made at any 
subsequent period. Were it not that I 
am unwilling to trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House, I could cite various 
instances where an increased expenditure 
was forced on the Admiralty by this House 
when I was connected with that depart- 
ment. Sometimes it was urged that the 
pursers and other officers should be better 
paid; again it was represented that the 
rate of wages in the dockyards ought to be 
raised; and so on through various branches 
of the naval department. The House al- 
ways lent a willing ear to the represen- 
tation, and frequently I could rely on very 
little support in resisting these demands 
beyond that of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose. My hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty stated, that 
one heavy branch of expenditure — the 
works in the dockyards —had increased 
and was increasing in consequence of the 
change from sailing vessels to steam ves- 
sels; that in order to provide adequate 
means for accommodating and repairing 
this expensive class of vessels, it was 
indispensable to erect at different yards 
factories for the construction and re- 
pairs of steam machinery. The accounts 
for new works mainly for this purpose 
amount to no less than 621,0007. In 
another branch of the naval service, 
—the conveyance of the mails by contract 
—carried on mainly for the aceommoda- 
tion of the commercial world, the increase 
of expense is very great. In 1835-6 
the whole payment on this head was about 
11,0007., and the estimate for 1848-9 
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is 611,6621. Now, it is not quite fair 
on the part of those Gentlemen who 
have called for increased facilities in 
our intercourse with foreign ports—who 
tell us how important it is to have ready 
communication with the United States, 
the West Indies, the East Indies, and 
other parts of the world, and how much 
commerce is benefited by this increase of 
communication—it is not fair, I say, for 
those Gentlemen to tell us now that we 
are guilty of a profligate and wasteful ex- 
penditure in increasing our Naval Esti- 
mates, when so large a proportion of that 
increase is for this purpose. Indeed, 
the most economical Members of this 
House are ready to press upon depart- 
ments increase of expenditure in various 
ways, forgetting that that unfortunate per- 
son the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
not the means of paying for such increase 
without additional taxation. The hon. 
Member for Montrose, for example, is in 
favour of the Tidal Commission being paid 
out of the public Exchequer, and thus add- 
ing to our expenses. He is anxious, also, 
that the expense of lighthouses should be 
taken upon the general revenue, and not 
from a charge on passing ships. I will 
not give any opinion on the question 
whether the expenses of lighthouses, 
which amount to 220,0001., should or 
should not be paid out of the revenue. 
It may be right that this sum should 
be taken from the general revenue of the 
country, instead of being raised by the 
present mode of taxing ships or particu- 
lar localities ; but, surely, any hon. Gen- 
tleman who presses this upon the Go- 
vernment should remember that it is indis- 
pensably necessary to provide by taxation 
the means of payment out of the revenue. 
Something has been said about the Army 
expenditure, though this department has 
not been much increased; but from a paper 
which has been put into my hands by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War it appears that about 264,0001. per 
annum of additional expenditure has been 
entailed upon that department by improve- 
ments in regimental hospitals, the increased 
comfort of soldiers, the abolition of the 
deduction of poundage in the payment of 
their pensions, and other matters of that 
kind brought about by the recommenda- 
tions of Members of this House; and I 
may state, as a proof that Government 
have not been so careless in the adminis- 
tration of the public money as is alleged, 
that, though a number of men to the 
extent of 32,000 are to be provided for 
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this year more than in 1835, the improved 
administration is such, that if the same nu- 
merical force were to be provided for this 
year without any of those additions of 
one sort or another of the kind to which 
I have referred, they would be provided 
for at a reduced expense of 647,0001. 
Then, with regard to the Ordnance De- 
partment, there is also there some in- 
crease of expense; but that is mainly 
owing to what hon. Gentlemen must be 
aware is indispensably necessary; I re- 
fer to the change of armament, both in 
cannon and muskets. Everybody knows 
that the armament of ships is altered, and 
in recent years there has been introduced 
into vessels of war an improved arma- 
ment :—guns of a different calibre have 
been introduced, and of course it is as 
necessary for us as for other nations to 
avail ourselves of the improvements of 
science, and arm our vessels in the most 
improved way. I will take another source 
of expenditure. Every Gentleman is aware, 
that for the last few years percussion mus- 
kets have been introduced, instead of the 
old musket with a flint lock, such as 
that with which most of us probably 
learned to shoot. That change has 
entailed a very considerable expense; but 
it was necessary to incur it, for the pur- 
pose of effectively arming our troops. 
Does any Gentleman recollect what took 
place during the Chinese war, and which 
was stated in this House? It appeared 
that two companies of soldiers belong- 
ing to a regiment, armed with the old- 
fashioned musket, were surrounded by 
a party of Chinese in the midst of a heavy 
rain, which prevented the muskets from 
going off. By great exertion they kept 
the Chinese force, which was ten times 
their number, at bay for some hours until 
they were relieved by a company of marines 
who were armed with percussion muskets; 
and were able at once to drive off the 
Chinese, because their muskets could be 
fired, notwithstanding the rain, when the 
flint muskets of the soldiers would not go off. 
With such a case as that before us, would 
it, I ask, be fair on our part to continue to 
arm our troops with inferior muskets ? Will 
you, I ask, refuse to incur that expense 
which is necessary to send our brave and 
gallant men properly armed into action ? 
I will come now to the Miscellaneous ser- 
vice. Ihave stated before that the pre- 
sent Government were so fully aware of the 
expediency of an inquiry into the increase 
of expense on the miscellaneous service, 
that no sooner had my noble Friend (Lord 
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John Russell) taken the position which he 
now occupies, than he announced his jn- 
tention of appointing a Committee to in- 
quire into the expense of the miscellaneous 
services. Look, again, to the sources of 
that inereased expenditure. The hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton. 
shire moved last year for a very useful re- 
turn, stating the amount of the Miscella- 
neous Estimates in the year 1828, in the 
year 1838, and in the year 1847; the in- 
crease and decrease; and the cause and 
source of such increase and decrease, If 
hon, Gentlemen will look over that paper, 
they will see how large a portion of that 
increase is for purposes suggested or ap- 
proved of by the House of Commons, and 
merely carried into effect by the Govern- 
ment in accordance with the suggestion of 
the House of Commons. Without going 
through every item very carefully, 1 find 
140,0002. on the recommendation of a Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Commons 
for harbours of refuge; 50,000I. for the 
Caledonian Canal; 172,000. for the Poor 
Law Commissioners, Inspectors, Audit- 
ors of Unions, Medical Officers of Unions, 
Schoolmasters, &c.; 27,0001. for the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, and their establishment ; 104,8601. 
the increased expense of printing and 
stationery since 1828, chiefly owing 
to the great increase of printing for 
Parliament ; 120,000/. increase on the 
Vote for Education since 1828; 30,0001, 
increase for the British Museum; and a 
sum of 320,0001. for public prosecutions. 
I will not fatigue the House by further de- 
tail. In some of these cases the whole ex- 
pense is totally new, and in other instances 
expenses have been transferred from other 
sources; but if hon. Gentlemen will look 
through these charges, even in the most 
cursory way, they will find that since the 
year 1828 there has been an increase of 
upwards of 1,000,000 per annum for various 
services of this description, either on recom- 
mendations from the House, or in conformity 
with the wishes of the country. There is 
another source of expenditure which has 
been alluded to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose, and that is the ex- 
pense incurred in the collection of the re- 
venue. Now what is the fact? In the 
collection of the Excise a considerable re- 
duction has been made by my hon. Friend 
and namesake, the Chairman of the Ex- 
cise: improved arrangements were made 
by the Board, and I believe it would be 
difficult to collect the Excise revenue at 
less expense than is now incurred, With 
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respect to the expense of collecting the 
Customs revenue, I shall be very glad to 
reduce it if I can; but the advocates for 
increased expense are the merchants and 
traders of the ports. They say they have 
not a sufficient number of landingwaiters 
and other officers to discharge the number 
of vessels that may probably arrive at one 
time, and that consequently their trade will 
suffer. They say ‘‘ we will not be content 
with a certain number of officers, enough 
for ordinary occasions, but must have a suf- 
ficient number to relieve us from the effects 
of delay, when an unusual number of 
vessels arrive at once.” I was speaking 
to the Chairman of Customs the other 
day, and he told me that he addressed 
circulars to the collectors of the various 
ports in the country asking them what 
reduction could be effected, and they 
stated that certain officers might be with- 
drawn; but in every case the rumour 
of such a reduction was followed by a re- 
monstrance from the merchants at the 
place, stating the inconvenience the tra- 
ders would be subjected to if any reduc- 
tion were made in those establishments. 
Thus, again, if the merchants and traders 
of the country are to have that accommoda- 
tion which they require, surely they ought 
not to find fault with the expenditure ne- 
cessary to suit their own convenience, and 
promote their accommodation. I believe 
that, taking it generally, the greater por- 
tion. of the increase of expenditure has 
been made in conformity with the opinion 
of the great majority of the House; in 
most instances in accordance with the 
opinion of the people of the country, and 
at the suggestion and request of their 
representatives; and there has been no 
wish on the part of the Government 
unnecessarily to increase expense. As 
was said by an hon. Friend of mine the 
other day, the time must come when bills 
must be paid; and therefore, as was also 
observed by a right hon. Gentleman, it is 
clearly the interest of the Government, 
and, above all, of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to keep down expenditure; for if 
there be any man in the country whose 
interest as well as whose duty it is to 
be more sparing than another, it must be 
admitted that it is the person who has 
to find the means of paying the debt. 
It would be, of course, more agreeable 
for me to come down here and propose 
a remission of taxes, than to propose in- 
creased taxation; and therefore I can as- 
sure you, Sir, that even amongst the most 
economical Members of the House you will 
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not find any man more disposed than my- 
self to aid in every endeavour to cut down 
all unnecessary expenditure, and save every 
sixpence that can be saved, merely retain- 
ing those establishments which are indis- 
pensable for the best interests of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose is, I believe, the most efficient assistant 
a Chancellor of the Exchequercan have; and 
he may depend upon the exertions of the 
Government to effect every reduction in 
their power. Indeed I believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goul- 
burn), and the right hon. Gentleman be- 
hind me (Mr. Baring), will concur with me 
in saying that we are, from the position we 
have filled, three of the most economical 
persons in the House, and that our earnest 
wish has always been to have every prac- 
tical reduction carried into effect. I must, 
however, guard myself to this extent— 
though I think it right that those reduc- 
tions should be made, I would press upon 
the House not to attempt to force reduc- 
tions in a hasty and thoughtless manner. 
That would in the end prove very bad 
economy. Let reductions be made in a 
manner clearly conducive to the permanent 
interests of the country. In carrying re- 
ductions into effect, they may be made in 
two different ways. It is possible, no 
doubt, to reduce the forces of the Army 
and Navy; it is possible also to make re- 
ductions either in the mode of paying them, 
or in the expenditure connected with them. 
On looking to this subject, it is right to 
say, on the part of the Government, that 
when the proposition with regard to the 
increased expenditure for the Army and 
Navy was made by my noble Friend, we did 
not propose under the then circumstances 
of the country any greater force than we 
thought indispensably necessary. I will 
not allude ni any way to the events that 
have occurred since we proposed that 
amount of force. I will only say—in which 
I am sure nine-tenths of the House will 
agree with me—that it would not be 
expedient for us now to propose the reduc- 
tion of this foree. With regard to the expen- 
diture the case is different; and if any re- 
duction can be effected in the expenditure, 
we shall be most ready to effect it; but Her 
Majesty’s Ministers must adhere to the 
number of forces mentioned in the esti- 
mates on the table. With regard to the 
Miscellaueous Estimates, I must say that I 
have not yet gone fully through them; and 
if any effectual reduction can be made in 
them, I shall be most happy to make it. 
But I should deceive the House if I said 
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that either by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, or by the investigation of the Com- 
mittee any very large reduction could be 
made within the year. In point of fact, 
in many cases, an increase of expenditure 
would be at present incurred by the imme- 
diate reduction of the forces; for example, if 
we made a reduction of 5,000 men in the 
Navy. Theonly way in which we could effect 
our object would be by paying off that 
number of men; and the result would be a 
temporary increase in the expenditure. In 
like manner it would be exceedingly bad 
economy to stop short with any of the 
great works which have been undertaken. 
As we were told the other night, we ought 
to carry on the building of this louse with- 
out postponement, because any delay would 
increase the ultimate expense. Now, if 
we were to stop short with the works in 
progress at Portsmouth or at Plymouth, 
the consequence would be that if left in an 
unfinished state those works would be in- 
jured by the weather, and an ultimate loss 
would be caused. On the termination of 
those works, of course a reduction of ex- 
penditure will take place. The proper way 
of reducing the expenditure is to prevent 
as much as possible future undertakings, 
and to make a gradual reduction of the 
present outlay as works are completed. 
There should be a certain time allowed for 
doing this; it should not be done hastily 
on the spur of the moment, but by degrees. 
We have been referred to the mode in 
which private individuals act when they 
find their expenditure exceeding their in- 
come, and I quite agree that hon. Gentlemen, 
when thinking of the mode of reducing pub- 
lie expenditure, should advert to the means 
generally adopted in the reduction of their 
expenses by private individuals. I ask, 
how is the reduction in private expenditure 
usually made? If a gentleman makes a 
sudden reduction of his expenses, he breaks 
up his establishment, shuts up his house, 
discharges his servants, and goes abroad. 
But that is not a course which the country 
can take. We can only act as the private 
gentleman does who stays at home, and 
determines to bring his expenses within his 
income. He will reduce his expenditure 
quietly and gradually. Now, depend upon 
it, there is a great similarity between 
public and private expenditure. Adhere, 
therefore, to the system of making gradual 
reductions, until we shall be able by de- 
grees to bring our expenditure within our 
means. I am anxious to have our expen- 
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diture reduced, and, with the view of ef- 
fecting that object, two Committees have 
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been appointed—one to examine into the 
expenditure of the Army, Navy, and Ord. 
nance—the other to inquire into the Mis. 
cellaneous Estimates. Now, I cannot but 
say that those Committees will not be able, 
in my opinion, to propose practically any 
great reduction of expenditure within the 
year, whatever reductions the Government 
may be able to make in subsequent years, 
The expenditure for this year includes also 
some past expenditure, that for the Caffre 
war, and the naval excess of last year, 
Expenses of this description have been 
invariably included in the budget of the 
subsequent year. Such was the course 
adopted with reference to the expense in- 
curred by the Canadian outbreak, and the 
war in China; and if hon. Gentlemen look 
into the naval votes of former years, they 
will see that an excess has been invariably 
included in the expenditure of the ensuing 
year, and provided for out of the ways and 
means of the ensuing year. The estimated 
expenditure for the year will be upwards 
of 54,440,000/. I now come to the In- 
come. With regard to the income of the 
year, my noble Friend has stated that 
he had taken the estimated income at 
51,250,000. The estimate for the Cus- 
toms is 19,750,000/.; but I admit it is 
very difficult, after two such years as 
we have had, one of extraordinary ad- 
versity, the other of extraordinary pros- 
perity, to make an accurate estimate of 
this source of income; and I have taken 
the Customs revenue at about the same 
amount as in the year 1845-6. It is use- 
less going beyond that year on account of 
the reductions made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in 1845. The year 
1845-6 was a year of great prosperity; 
and the income of the ensuing year may 
perhaps be taken at about the same 
amount as that received in the year 
1845-6. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that last year the effect of the 
adverse cireumstances did not appear to 
tell upon the revenue until after the July 
quarter. Though the failure of the har- 
vest took place in autumn, 1846, the re- 
ceipts of the April and July quarters fol- 
lowing were rather favourable. I cannot 
at present anticipate what may be the ef- 
feet produced during this year; but I fear 
that the receipts during a considerable por- 
tion of the year will retain the impress of 
our recent misfortunes. I know some 
Gentlemen are sanguine enough to expect 
a rapid rise, and hope that the receipts will 
speedily run up to their former level. 

cannot say that I agree in this opinion; 
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and I rather concur with the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Robinson) as to there 
being no prospect of an immediate rise, 
though I have no fear of the ultimate re- 
sult. In the Excise department, the re- 
eeipts are estimated at 13,000,0007. 
There will be an additional receipt arising 
from the probable increase of the duties 
on malt and spirits, though under these 
heads it is not to be expected that the 
receipts will be very great in Ireland; 
but we have reason to expect there will be 
a very considerable falling-off in the brick 
duty, as compared to last year, of about 
200,0007. It amounted last year to about 
600,0007.; but it is to be recollected, that 
there was an extraordinary consumption on 
railways and in building. I also anticipate 
a considerable falling-off in the duty on 
hops. I will take half a million for the 
duty on stage coaches and railways, which 
have recently been transferred to the Ex- 
cise. I take Stamps at 7,200,000/. after 
making a deduction for the above duties. 
I will take the taxes at about 4,340,000/., 
and the income-tax at 5,200,000/., sup- 
posing it to be renewed at the present 
rate. I estimate the Post Office at 
900,0002., the produce of the Crown 
lands, I ealeulate, will be about 60,0002., 
and I put down the Miscellaneous _re- 
ceipts at 300,0007. The payment of the 
China money has ceased; the last payment 
has been made, and henceforward we must 
depend upon the ordinary revenue without 
looking to any resources of that kind. The 
whole of the income, I calculate, will 
amount to 51,250,0001. It has been said 
that I should take into account the amount 
of the repayment of advances to Ireland. 
Repayments of advances have never been 
considered as income; though they in- 
crease the amount of balances in the Ex- 
chequer. The amount of such repayments 
will not, however, be very large in any one 
year, for according to arrangement the 
sum advanced in the course of the last 
year is to be repaid by instalments, distri- 
buted over several years; and the possible 
receipts in any one year cannot amount to 
avery great sum. Early in the year I 
was pressed to say what it was the in- 
tention of the Government to do with re- 
spect to the advance of sums to undertake 
such works in Ireland as would afford 
some employment to the people. The 


auswer I then gave was, that I did not 
believe any large amount of money would 
be required, because I believed that the 
receipts under the poor-law would be 
sufficient to sustain the people who re- 
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quired relief. But we were prepared to 
readvance the amount of such repayments 
as might be received; and therefore I shall 
not retain any sum in the Exchequer for 
other purposes. I have now stated the 
expenditure for the year, and the income 
for the year; and the result is as was 
stated by my noble Friend (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), that assuming the renewal of the in- 
come-tax at the present rate, there would 
be an addition to the income required of 
about 3,200,0007. If the income-tax is 
not to be renewed, there will be a defi- 
ciency to be provided for of upwards of 
8,000,000/. It became then our serious 
duty to consider what course we should 
take to provide for the deficiency. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth has said that, in his opinion, we 
should not be justified in having recourse 
to a loan, though we adopted that course 
last year, in consequence of the extraore 
dinary expenditure occasioned by an un- 
exampled pressure upon us; and it is now 
to be considered how we are to meet the 
present emergency. 

Mr. GOULBURN: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has made a mistake. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to forget that 
in the course of this year two millions ard 
a half, due on the original income-tax, may 
be received and applied. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE’ 
QUER: I have compared the ordinary ins 
come with the ordinary expenditure of a 
year, one year with another; but I admit 
it is quite true that that sum to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred may be 
receivable in the next year, even if the 
tax be not renewed. We thought it to be 
our duty to look beyond the single year, 
and, comparing the ordinary income with 
the ordinary expenditure, to adopt some 
means of providing for the further expen- 
diture that has become necessary. It was 
likewise our duty to look to the course of 
financial policy adopted for the last few 
years. We have reflected upon the course 
which has been adopted, and we have look- 
ed to the manner in which it was received, 
acquiesced in, and approved of by the 
House. Without going further back than 
the year 1842, we remember that in that 
year, there being a deficiency, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite proposed the im- 
position of an income-tax, not only for the 
purpose partly of meeting that deficiency, 
but also for the purpose of reducing indi- 
rect taxation, which pressed heavily upon 
the necessaries of life, and the raw mate- 
rials for our manufactures; thus diminish- 
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ing the expenditure of the consumer, and 
giving increased employment to those en- 
gaged in manufactures. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, not a property-tax— 
he said a property-tax was not admissible 
as a substitute for indirect taxation—but 
he proposed an income-tax, to be paid by 
all classes of the community. He stated 
his intention to exempt from the tax all 
persons receiving an income under a par- 
ticular amount from whatever source the 
income was derived, so as to make the 
tax press almost exclusively upon the 
richer classes. In the course of the years 
that followed 1842, the right hon. Gentle- 
man reduced the duty on many of the 
main articles of consumption—on corn, 
butter, cheese, foreign spirits, &c. &e. 
We reduced ourselves the duty on sugar. 
The duty on wool was likewise reduced, 
as well as that on timber, on glass, and 
those on several other articles which it is 
needless to enumerate. In point of fact, 
from the year 1842 to 1847, the total 
amount of taxation remitted amounted to 
seven and a half millions, of which the 
country has had the benefit. We therefore 
thought it better to pursue the course so 
sanctioned by Parliament and the country. 
I have been reminded that, in the year 
1842, I was one of the persons who op- 
posed and pointed out the inequality of 
the income-tax. Sir, no doubt I did. My 
opinion is in no respect changed as to 
the inequality of the income-tax, and [ 
only stated at that time what I am pre- 
pared to repeat now. My hon. Friend 
behind me assures me the tax is objection- 
able; and his objection goes, not to the 
mode in which it is imposed, but to its be- 
ing imposed at all. I wish to state why it 
is that I now propose it. I wish to state 
this with a view not merely to defend my- 
self—that may be a trifle; but I desire it 
for this purpose—however unworthy I may 
be to oceupy the place which I hold, still as 
I have the honour of filling a highly re- 
sponsible position in the Government, it is 
desirable that in whatever declarations I 
make, or whatever expectations I hold out, 
it should be believed that I am speaking 
with perfect sincerity. The best proof I 
can give of my sincerity is, that I act 
now on the same principles and on the 
same grounds that I Jaid down in the 
year 1842. The ground which I then 
stated of my opposition was, that the 
income-tax was too high a price to pay 
for the benefits which we were to receive 
from the change of taxation which was 
then proposed. But I said in 1842, in 
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opposing the tax, that if an alteration 
were made in the duties on corn, on 
sugar, on timber, and on other great 
articles of consumption, I should be ready 
to vote for direct taxation, and even for 
the income-tax. Now, the duties on sugar, 
corn, and timber, have been so altered; the 
circumstances which I haye said would 
justify the imposition of an income-tax, 
have occurred; and therefore, with perfect 
consistency with the principles which | 
advocated in 1842 and 1845, I now sup- 
port the renewal of that tax. I have made 
this statement, not merely for the purpose 
of maintaining my own consistency, but 
because I have felt it to be most desirable 
that the views which I now entertain 
should be shown to be perfectly consistent 
with what I have always held and avowed, 
But I would now remind the House of 
what took place in 1845. At that time 
the right hon, Baronet proposed a re- 
newal of the income-tax for three years, 
although there was a surplus of five mil- 
lions. Then, therefore, the right hon, 
Baronet had it in his power to repeal the 
income-tax if he pleased; and he then 
stated that if he repealed it the proba- 
ble deficiency would not be more than 
200,0007. It was in the power of the 
House to have pressed for that repeal; 
but the right hon. Gentleman stated his 
opinion that it was desirable to continue 
the inecome-tax for the purpose of persist- 
ing in the same course for three years 
more—of repealing or reducing taxes 
which pressed upon articles of general con- 
sumption, or upon the raw materials of 
our own manufactures; and the House 
unanimously concurred in that opinion. 
There were suggestions thrown out to 
make it a property-tax, and to extend it 
to Ireland; but all these proposals were 
negatived by large majorities, and a very 
small number of Members indeed voted 
against its continuance for three years. 
Now, I would ask did any hon. Member 
then really and truly believe that it would 
last no more than the three years? I 
stated at that time that if the House 
consented to its imposition for three years, 
and also consented to alter the duties 
which it was then proposed to alter, and in 
the manner proposed, it would be impos- 
sible, at the end of three years, to take it 
off. I did so repeatedly, so much so as to 
call for an observation from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, that I was laying the ground 
for a future support of the income-tax. 
It is therefore true that the tax was only 
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proposed for three years: but, under the 
circumstances in which it was proposed, I 
will venture to say that no man could rea- 
sonably entertain the idea that it could 
be dispensed with in 1848. Well, such 
being the state of the case—such having 
been the course of financial legislation— 
such having been the almost unanimous 
acquiescence of the House in the renewal 
of this tax, I must say that I think it 
would have been an extraordinary course 
for us to have proposed the reversal of the 
financial legislation which for the last six 
years has been so unanimously sanctioned 
by the House and by the country. If we 
had done this, and proposed a renewal of 
ihe indirect taxes upon corn and wool, 
and have raised the duty on sugar and 
timber, it would at once have been said 
that we were running our heads against 
public opinion, and the express and re- 
peated opinion of this House. We ac- 
cordingly propose as our first measure 
to renew the income-tax for a limited 
time. Whether that time is to be five or 
three years is a question for the consid- 
eration of the Committee on the Bill. 
But, even with the renewal of the in- 
come-tax as it stands, we found there 
would be a considerable deficiency in the 
income; and the question then arose how 
that deficiency was to be made up? I 
believe I have stated before, that in our 
opinion the existence of that deficiency 
would be only for a time. It was obvious 
that the large payments on account of the 
(affre war and the excess of naval expen- 
diture would cease, being in fact for past 
expense. My hon. Friend (Mr. Ward) has 
stated, and I have repeated to-night, that 
the greater portion of the works in our 
dockyards will be finished in the course 
of the next two years; and that after 
that time there will be no need for any 
heavy expenditure on that head. The 
country will have the benefit of these 
works, while it will be unnecessary to con- 
tinue the expenditure for them. I think, 
also, we may look, in a short time, to 
other items for a reduction—such, for 
instance, as that from the building of the 
Houses of Parliament. We were there- 
fore, perfectly justified in considering 
the increased expenditure as merely of a 
temporary character. How then were we 
to provide for this temporary increase? It 
would hardly have been wise, in my opin- 
im, to impose new taxes and to derange 
tommerce and trade for a temporary pur- 


tage on existing indirect taxation; but I 
do not think the experiment succeeded 
which was made in this way before. It 
was, in fact, a total failure. We might 
have imposed it upon the assessed taxes 
alone; but, looking at the assessed taxes 
for the last four or five years, I find there 
has been a falling off; and we could not 
therefore depend upon a certain increase 
of revenue from imposing an additional 
per centage upon the assessed taxes. There 
remained the proposal to increase the in- 
come-tax. By so doing the increase of 
the revenue was certain, and it would 
be attended with no increased expense in 
collection; the whole amount of the in- 
crease would be received in the Exche- 
quer; and, however painful it was to im- 
pose or to pay that tax, Her Majesty’s 
Government were of opinion that the 
easiest and cheapest mode of providing 
for a temporary deficiency, the most ad- 
vantageous way of adding for a time to the 
income of the country was by adding for 
a short period a further per centage on 
the income-tax. We had at the same time 
to consider many questions which have 
been raised on former occasions on this 
subject, and one of which I understand 
the hon. Member for Marylebone intends 
to raise on this occasion, namely, the ex- 
tension of the tax to Ireland. I am of 
opinion that, if the tax is to be considered 
as anything more than a provision for a 
temporary emergency, it is one which Ire- 
land as well as Great Britain ought to pay. 
It was distinctly stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that it ought to be so 
extended; and Mr. O’Connell, in 1843, 
said that Ireland could not continue ex- 
empt from that tax if it was made perma- 
nent in England. But whether Ireland 
ean, under ordinary circumstances, con- 
tinue exempt, and whether, under the ex- 
isting cireumstances of that country, with 
its prevalent distress, that tax ought to be 
imposed upon it, are widely different ques- 
tions; and, strongly as I have stated my 
opinion, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
Ireland ought to pay the tax as well as 
England, it would be, in my _ opinion, 
equally unwise and inexpedient to impose 
that tax upon Ireland at the present mo- 
ment. If the House will refer to a paper 
which I believe is on the table, which states 
the total amount of poor’s-rates lately col- 
lected in Ireland, the enormous increase of 
payment on that score will be seen. I ad- 
mit that the poor-law in Ireland is a just 
measure, and that it is unreasonable to ex- 
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pect the people of this country to bear taxa- 
tion for the maintenance of the Irish peo- 
ple; but, at the same time, it is impossible 
to shut our eyes to the enormous increase 
of payment under that head. If at the 
present time we were to impose in addition 
an income-itax upon Ireland, I believe that 
we should discourage that on which the 
future prosperity of Ireland must depend, 
namely, those exertions on the part of the 
landlords to provide an extension of em- 
ployment for the labouring classes which 
they are now very extensively making. 
In 1846, the whole amount of poor-rates 
collected in Ireland was 390,0002.; in 
1847, it was 970,0001.; and if we refer 
to the last few months, we shall find that 
whereas in the last three months of 
1846, the amount collected was 109,0002., 
in the corresponding period of 1847, it 
was 441,000/.; and since that return it 
appears, that whereas the amount collected 
in January, 1847, was 52,000/., in Janu- 
ary, 1848, it was 190,000/. In fact, the 
poor-rates collected in the last four months 
are at the rate of nearly 2,000,0000. a 
year; and, looking at all the circumstances 
connected with that country, I do not think 
it would either be politic or wise to impose 
further taxation at the present moment. 
Neither do I think it would be worth while, 
even in a financial point of view, for al- 
though I admit the justice of the extension, 
still I think that those hon. Gentlemen who 
consider that the tax would yield a large re- 
venue in Ireland, would be very much mis- 
taken. I was very much astonished to 
find that not more than 400,000/. a year 
was received in Scotland. The Govern- 
ment has no reason to believe that the tax 
is not efficiently and duly collected in 
that country; and, reasoning from the cir- 
eumstances of Ireland, I do not think that 
the extension of the tax to that coun- 
try would be so productive as some hon. 
Gentlemen seem to suppose. What the 
Government proposed, therefore, was to re- 
new the income-tax for a limited time, and 
to increase the rate for two years, our belief 
being that the extraordinary expenditure 
which requires to be provided for will cease 
within that time. I was asked to say, if I 
would promise to take off the additional 
mpost at the end of the period men- 
tioned; but I said, and I will repeat my 
reply, that I think it is very unwise to 
make any promise of this kind. No one 
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can foresee what the state of the country 
may be two years hence. Nay, can any one 
foresee what the state of the country will 
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be for a much shorter period? Tow long 
is it since the House heard an hon. Gentle. 
man, who has recently arrived from France, 
declare that there could be no object in 
bringing about a social revolution in that 
country? The wisest and the best may be 
misinformed ; and I believe that not onl 
the hon. Gentleman himself, but every hon, 
Gentleman in the House and in the coun- 
try, have felt the utmost surprise and as- 
tonishment at what has occurred in France 
within the last ten days. To return, how. 
ever, to the subject of the income-tax, I 
gave the House what was better than a 
promise. I gave it facts, and from those 
facts I thought might be inferred the pro- 
bability that at the end of the two years 
the additional impost might be withdrawn. 
I stated that the income up to the 5th of 
April last exceeded the estimates of this 
year by nearly 700,000/. If, therefore, 
the income rose to the level of last year, 
there would be a surplus of 700,000), 
even without any reduction of expenditure; 
and under such circumstances no man 
could reasonably doubt that the additional 
tax would not be required after the end 
of the second year. I cannot say that 
the proposal which Ministers have sub- 
mitted to the House has been well reeeiv- 
ed. I must admit that from all quarters 
of the House, and from all parts of the 
country, the most unequivocal demonstra- 
tion has been given that the proposal is 
disapproved of—that the proposed increase 
of two per cent is disapproved of. Even 
those Gentlemen who on former occasions 
supported the tax, under the impression 
that it was to be instrumental in substitu- 
ting to some extent direct for indirect tax- 
ation, have been among the loudest in op- 
posing the proposition which has been made. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Mr. Horsman) has given notice of 
a Motion to secure a more equitable im- 
position of the tax; and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth has 
also spoken in favour of the same prin- 
ciple. Upon this point I beg to observe 
that both Mr. Pitt, who originally proposed 
the tax, and the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. (Sir R. Peel), who reimposed it, 
have always advocated its enactment m 
its present shape; and I think that when 
hon. Gentlemen come to examine the ease 
closely, they will find that even if their 
views were carried out, still greater inequa- 
lities would exist than those of which they 
complain. It certainly, I think, would be 
considered hard that a widow with 
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small annuity should have to pay a higher 
charge than is imposed upon a Baring or 
a Rothschild; yet that would be the etfect 
if the propositions which have been made 
for fixing different rates on different de- 
scriptions of income were adopted. Hon. 
Gentlemen ought to remember that per- 
sons the most disinterested—persons ca- 
pable in every way of forming an accu- 
rate judgment—persons who have taken 
up the subject in an impartial spirit, and 
perfectly without bias, have decided in 
favour of the present system of imposing 
the tax. A gentleman very competent to 
form an opinion, but who is no longer a 
Member of this House (Mr. Warburton), 
always advocated in this House the justice 
of the present system. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester has given notice of a 
proposition for extending the probate and 
legacy duties to real property. I believe 
there is some injustice in the mode in 
which the legacy and probate duties are 
imposed; but there is much inequality also 
in the taxes which fall upon real property 
as well as in those which are supposed to 
press so heavily on personal property. If 
the question be gone into, many difficulties 
in the way of a perfect adjustment of the 
inequality would be found to exist; and that 
if much can be said in favour of the hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition, much also can be 
said on the other side. The House is in the 
practice of passing annually an Act for the 
exemption of stock in trade from poor- 
rates; and hon. Gentlemen who own real 
property have a fair right to say that this 
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determine the policy which ae ur 


sued, it is on the subject of taxation; 
and therefore, although I am sorry to 
abandon the increase of the tax, still I 
have now to intimate that the Govern- 
ment will not press those resolutions which 
imply an addition to the income-tax. I 
repeat, that 1 do so with regret, because 
I think that, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, there is great safety 
in a full exchequer; and I am very sorry 
at the thought of having to fall back upon 
those balances which on a former occasion 
proved so useful as the means of affording 
immediate relief to Ireland: still I do not 
think it would be wise to attempt to force 
upon an unwilling House an addition to an 
unpopular tax. Such being the intention 
of the Government, I shall have to propose 
that the expense of the Caffre war and the 
excess in the Navy Estimates should be 
defrayed out of the balances in the Exche- 
quer of the present year. This will reduce 
the amount to be charged on the income 
of next year by 1,345,000I., leaving, sup- 
posing the income-tax to be continued, and 
the existing estimates agreed to, a deficiency 
to be made good of from one million and a 
half to two millions. No doubt the balances 
in the Exchequer are high—much higher 
than they have been for any year except 
the last—and they will have, perhaps, to be 
drawn upon for the whole amount of this 
deficiency in the course of the ensuing 








gives an undue relief to persons in trade, 
who are legally liable to be rated. I} 
do not mean on the present occasion to | 
give an opinion on the one side or the | 
other; I merely wish to show that the 
point at issue is not so simple or easy as | 


year; but it is one of the advantages of 
maintaining high balances in ordinary 
times, that by this means we may be en- 
abled to bridge over a time of temporary 
pressure. We must then look not to mak- 
ing the income of this one year equal the 





some hon. Gentlemen seem to suppose; | expenditure, but to keeping our taxation 
and that it is not by taking single or at such a point as to keep the income one 
isolated cases, but by a full inquiry, that | year with another equal to the expendi- 
a just result is to be arrived at. I do/ ture. I need not say that this course ren- 
not wish now to go into details. All be impossible any such reductions of 
wish to do is, to impress upon hon. Gen- | taxation as have been asked for. I trust 
tlemen, that the questions which have been | that, under the circumstances, the House 
mooted require a more searching and care- | will at least enable me to keep up an 
ful investigation before they can be satis-| ordinary average of revenue, so that, if 
factorily adjusted. Whatever the opinion | not in one year, at least in three or four, 
may be, however, which the House or the | the revenue and the expenditure may be 
country entertain upon the points referred | equalised. I, therefore, hope, that after 
to, there is a universal concurrence in dis- | Ministers have made the concession to the 
approving of the proposed increase in the popular will which they have done, the 
income-tax. I am still of opinion that that | representatives of the people will not re- 
proposal is one which would be ultimately | fuse to renew the existing tax for a period 
beneficial; but this I must say, on the| of three years. That, I hope and trust, 
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will be a sufficient time to bring round, | come-tax; and how could he expect the 
with such reductions as may be ettected in | House to renew an enactment confessedly 
the expenditure in future years, an equali- | unjust and unequal in its operation? The 
sation between the revenue and the expen- | tax was originally agreed to under the as- 
diture, although during the present year | surance by its proposer that it would be 
I should draw upon the Exchequer ba-| temporary, and to enable him to make a 
lances for the sums I have specified. I} financial experiment of immense impor- 
have presented matters in their worst ‘tance to the best interests of the country, 
shape; but I wish to say, that I do not | It was on that ground that he voted for 
mean to pledge myseif to-night irrevocably | the proposal; but he regretted now that 
to this, as the course which Ministers will | the House did not refuse to renew the tax 
ultimately pursue. I must leave it perfectly | in 1845, when, according to the right hon. 
open to the Government to come down, if | Gentleman’s (Sir R. Peel’s own statement, 
they shall find it necessary, and propose | he had a surplus at his disposal equal to 
such an amount of taxation as will equa-| the amount of the tax. Ilis opinion was, 
lise the revenue with the expenditure with- | that if the House agreed to renew the tax 
in the year. I hope that, after the an-/at all, for one year even, there was little 
nouncement which I have made, the House | chance after the language of the right hon, 
will agree: in the propriety of Ministers | Chancellor of the Exchequer, of any re- 
reserving for consideration whether they | duction in the expenditure being effected— 
shall make at a future time any proposal | of redemption of the tax when that period 
on the subject of increased taxation, I! should have expired. His opinion in that 
will repeat my belief that the proposal ori- | respect was confirmed by the speech of the 
ginally made was calculated to be more noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) the other 
beneficial to the true interests of the coun- | night with respect to the appointment of 
try than the one now announced; still on | the Committees; for the noble Lord placed 
the other hand, I feel how hard it is, at | them on a very different footing to what he 
such a period as the present, to increase expected. The noble Lord told the House 
the burdens on the people which are so | that those Committees would not have to 
much complained of in the present de-| consider the propriety or necessity of the 
pressed state of our trade. It will be for} proposed votes for the Army, Navy, or 
Ministers to consider, whether by dimin- | Ordnance, as the responsibility of those 
ished expenditure, and by increased tax- | votes would remain with the Government; 
ation, the income and expenditure can | but that they would have to consider what 
be equalised. The emergency is to be / number of men should be kept. The Com- 
met by one or both of these courses; | mittees should have no power of effecting 
but that is a matter which Ministers will! any reduction whatever; and more espe- 
reserve for future consideration and decis- | cially when they were told, that it was 
ion. At the proper time I shall propose | only 18,000,000/. out of the 58,000,000I. 
that the resolution renewing the existing | which could be touched. What became of 
tax for three years be taken into consider- | the 4,600,000/. which the collection of the 
ation. The right hon. Gentleman con-| revenue cost? Was that not to be inter- 
cluded by moving that the Order of the | fered with. There were many items 
Day for going into a Committee of Ways | charged upon the Consolidated Fund that 
and Means be now read. deserved consideration, and which in his 

Mr. HUME: The speech of the right | opinion ought to be entirely removed. The 
hon. Gentleman was a mere restatement | charges upon that fund ought to undergo 
of what had previously been said by the|a full revision; and when they were told 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), with the ex-} that there was to be no reduction in the 
ception of the withdrawal of the additional | number of the troops, and when the noble 
two per cent, and limiting the duration of | Lord himself admitted that whilst in 1833, 
the tax to three years. If the right hon. | 1834, and 1835, the number of men in the 
Gentleman supposed that he had made a| Army, Navy, and Ordnance, was quite suffi- 
communication to the House which would | cient, and that we had now 195,000 men, 
in any way alter the opinion which had | and 6,000 men coming home from India 
been formed upon the whole scheme by | and the Cape, exclusive of 10,000 pen- 
him and others, within the House and out | sioners, the dockyard battalions, the coast 
of it, he would find himself very much mis- | guards, yeomanry, and police, making in all 
taken. The right hon. Gentleman admit- | nearly 250,000 men, to talk of renewing 
ted the injustice and inequality of the in- | the income-tax for three years, or even for 
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one year, without expressing any decided 
determination to reduce the expenditure, 
was perfect folly. Did the right hon. Ba- 
ronet institute any inquiry into the expen- 
diture last year? Twice last year did he 
(Mr. Hume) suggest to the House the ne- 
cessity of a strict inquiry into the votes be- 
fore them. And now, if there was one 
thing more than another which he would 
counsel Her Majesty’s Government to do, 
it would be to effect a reduction instanter. 
Allusion had been made to what had taken 
place elsewhere, and he thought that if the 
startling events which had occurred sug- 
gested one thing more than another, it was 
to make large reductions in our naval and 
military forees, to show the people of 
France that they had nothing to fear from 
England. If the Government should per- 
severe in its original intention, and should 
the House sanction the proposal, it would 
give rise to an impression in the mind of 
our neighbours that our forces were kept 
up for the purpose of annoying and over- 
awing them. Let the English Government 
show that they had confidence in the good 
intentions of the people of France, by mak- 
ing large reductions in the number of sol- 
diers and sailors. If, on the contrary, they 
kept up these great establishments, they 
would create dissatisfaction from one end 
of England to the other. The petitions 
which had been laid on the table of the 
House showed the feeling which already 
existed; and he thought it would be bad 
counsel indeed on the part of the Govern- 
ment to persevere with their intention of 
increasing the war establishment after the 
declaration that had just been made on the 
part of France. If the Government wanted 
increased revenue, let them equalise the 
legacy duties, and put the commercial and 
agricultural interests on the same footing. 
Let the burdens of the State be borne 
fairly and equally, and let not the land be 
exempted from duties imposed on all other 
kinds of property. It was on these grounds 
that he did not believe the House of Com- 
mons would pass any such Bill as the right 
hon. Baronet suggested—even for one year. 
He should also remind the House, that if 
they allowed the Government to draw from 
the balance in the Exchequer for all extra 
expenses that they might think fit to im- 
pose—that balance, which was now eight 
and a half millions, would soon be reduced 
as low as was the case when these Gentle- 
men were in office before, when they found 
the balance in the Exchequer eight or nine 
inillions, and left it only a million and a 
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half. The balance in the Exchequer, in- 
stead of being reduced by 1,500,0001., 
ought to be, if possible, increased, in order 
to meet the demands that might be made 
upon it. To do otherwise was to com- 
mence that downward course again which 
had before done so much mischief, by les- 
sening the confidence of the public in the 
Executive Government of the country. He 
could tell the right hon. Baronet that 
Her Majesty’s present advisers would 
lose the confidence of the country if they 
continued to go on in the course they were 
pursuing, in maintaining an enormously 
increased and unnecessary expenditure. 
After the declaration of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that no alteration was intended to 
be made in the present system, he, for one, 
should give a direct negative to the propo- 
sition of the Government, in order to force 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to bring forward 
a plan more suited to the circumstances of 
the country. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE wished to 
offer one word in reference to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. As 
far as his experience and knowledge went 
of the feelings of a very considerable con- 
stituency, he did not think that they would 
be inclined to receive the statement made 
that night with the great gratification 
which the House evinced on hearing it. 
He believed that it was not so much 
the additional two per cent to the income- 
tax that the industrial classes of this coun- 
try objected to, as to the principle of 
the income-tax which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet now brought forward. The right 
hon. Baronet told the House and the coun- 
try that he was satisfied in his own mind, 
and that he was borne out in his opinion 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it was almost impossible to make an 
equitable arrangement with regard to such 
a tax. He would maintain that it was the 
duty of the Government at least to adjust 
the tax in such a way as it would be found 
to be least unjust. It was to prevent the 
tax from being iniquitous, odious, and un- 
just that the people were anxious; and he 
would say that it was miserable policy on 
the part of any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to continue that principle after the 
House had been entrapped by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
to lay on an income-tax for three years, 
under the pretext that the burden of the 
tax would be counterbalanced by the ex- 
pense taken off in the tariff. The right 
hon, Baronet proposed the tax under some- 
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what deceptive circumstances; and it now 
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would remain for the country to decide | 


whether they would submit to a continu- 
ance of the tax even for one year. For 
his part he was determined to take the 
same course as he had followed in 1845. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that in| 
1845 there was no opposition to the in- | 
come-tax; but the ignorance of the right | 
hon. Baronet on that subject was only 
equalled by that which he exhibited with | 
regard to the Secret Committee. 
in that year the honour to move that the | 
Bill i imposing the tax be read a second time | 
that day six months; and on that Motion | 
he had had the pleasure of receiving con- 
siderable support from six Members of the | 
present Government. The Under Seere- | 
tary to the Colonies, Mr. Hawes, made one 
of his most able two-hours’ speeches in | 
favour of his (Mr. Osborne’s) proposition; | 
and he also found among its supporters the 
names of Mr. Charles Buller, of Viscount 
Ebrington, of Colonel Anson, and of the 
right hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, who made 
a most able speech, and who based his op- 


position to an income-tax even on the score | 


of religion. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
C. Wood) was bound to have told the 
House that opposition was made to the 
imposition of the tax in 1845. He hoped 
that the hon. Members, who then voted | 
against an income-tax on the ground that | 
i$ was injurious to the labouring classes, 


. e ' 
as well as to those who were immediately | 


obliged to pay it, would now join him in 
resisting its reimposition, even for one 
year. But whether they did or not, he 
certainly should feel it to be his duty to 
divide the House against it; and in doing 
so, he trusted to be able to show them that 
it was to the principle of the tax that the 
country objected. 

Mr. CARDWELL hoped the right hon. 
Baronet opposite would not think it neces- 
sary to call upon the House for an actual 
statement of opinion on this occasion, The 
right hon. Baronet would recollect that 
when the noble Lord the First Minister of 
the Crown made his statement ten days 
ago, the proposal of the Government was 
that the House and the country should 
have a reasonable period to consider it; and 
it was after the lapse of that reasonable 
period that they were assembled there this 
night. Now, the statement made by the 


right hon. Gentleman differed in so many 
important respects from the statement 
made by the noble Lord ten days ago, that 
it was as important the House should have 
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was on the first occasion. He thought, 
considering the manner in which the public 
feeling had been expressed on this subject, 
and considering the unity of opinion that 
/seemed to be entertained universally upon 
|it, that it was only due to the country and 
| to the House that sufficient time should be 
allowed for considering the right hon. Gen- 
‘tleman’ s statement; and he trusted there. 
fore that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider it to be no departure from his duty 
_to allow that considerable time to elapse 
before calling upon the House for its opin- 
ion, which was thought to be necessary on 
the occasion of the first statement by the 
noble Lord. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
| QUER, in answer to the hon. Gentleman, 
| the force of whose appeal he fully felt, was 
perfectly willing to postpone the further 
| consideration of the subject for some days, 
| He thought that there were cireumstances 
|which quite justified the hon. Gentleman 
|in making the appeal; but he trusted the 
House would agree to an early period for 
further considering the proposition. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rejoiced very much 
that the right hon. Baronet had acceded 
to the step suggested by his hon. Friend, 
| and was willing to take no further discus- 
sion on the subject until Friday. There 
was, however, a difficulty still remaining 
| with him, which perhaps was also shared 
by other hon. Members. Le must confess 
that he did not clearly understand the whole 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. 
They had before them now the budget 
for the year. He understood the right 
re Gentleman to say that the sum of 

1,500,0002. odd was to be provided for 
out of the balance in the Exchequer. He 
understood him also to say that the vote 
of 1,100,001. for the Caffre war, and the 
nay al excess, amounting to 245,000/., was 
also to be taken from the balance in the 
Exchequer. Te also understood the right 
hon. Baronet to say that there would bea 
further deficiency ‘of somewhere about 4 
million and a half or two millions to be 
provided for; and he did not understand 
the right hon. Baronet clearly to explain 
to the House whether it would be neces- 
sary or not to meet that deficiency of a 
million and a half or two millions from the 
same source, the balance in the Exche- 
quer, or whether it was intended to provide 
for it by additional taxation, or whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had any fixed 
intention at all on the subject. He asked 
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these questions now, because he thought 
that they would be liable to the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty and disadvantage in the con- 
sideration of so important a question as the 
renewal of the income-tax, unless they had 
before them the whole plan of the Govern- 
ment on the finances of the country, when 
they were called upon to give their vote. 
The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The first question of the right 
hon. Gentleman refers, I think, to the 
1,500,000/. expended on account of the 
Irish distress; and he asked if it is intend- 
ed to defray that amount out of the ba- 
lance in the Exchequer? If the right hon. 
Gentleman will refer to the balance-sheet, 
he will see that before the striking of the 
balance-sheet on the 5th of January, that 
sum of 1,500,000/. had been provided 
for. The next question is, whether the 
1,345,0007. due on account of the Caffre 
war, and the excess in the Navy Estimates, 
is proposed to be paid out of the existing 
balance in the Exchequer? That balance 
amounted to 8,400,0002. on the 5th of 
January; and supposing the income for 
the current quarter to equal the expen- 
diture, there will still remain on the 
5th of April — after defraying the ex- 
penses of the Caffre war, and the ba- 
lance for the Navy, as we propose to do, 
out of this souree—a balance in the Ex- 
chequer of about 7,000,000I. 
question of the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the anticipated deficiency in the 
ordinary expenditure of the year beginning 
the Sth of April, 1848, and ending on the 
5th of April, 1849. I stated the probable 
amount of that deficiency to be between 
1,500,000/. and 2,000,0001. sterling; and 
I said that it was possible to defray that 
sum out of the balance in the Exchequer, 
and that in that case no inerease of taxa- 
tion would be required; and that looking 


to the state of distress in the country, and | 


the possibility of drawing that sum from 
the balance in the Exchequer, without di- 
minishing it to any inconvenient extent, I 
thought it would be a possible course to 
be adopted; but I stated at the same time 


that that was a course I should be unwilling | 


to adopt, as I still adhere to my opinion 
that it is most desirable to maintain a full 
balance in the Exchequer. And here I 


may perhaps be permitted to state what 
the balances have been in the Exchequer, 
on the Sth of April, for some years back. 
Iam as unwilling as any man to reduce 
unduly the balance in the Exchequer; but 
in order to show the House that we are 


The last | 
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not likely to do so on the present occasion, 
I may be permitted to read to the House 
what the balance has been on the 5th of 
April in every year since 1839; and I 
think the House will see that if we adopt 
the course of diminishing the balances in 
the Exchequer in order to meet the ex- 
penditure necessary to defray the ordi- 
nary revenue of the country, and these 
two items that have been referred to, we 
shall not have reduced them to such an 
amount as to entail any probability of 
injury to the country; but at the same 
time I do not say that it is a course which 
I would recommend, or which I would be 
anxious on follow. The balances in the 
Exchequer on the 5th of April for each 
year since 1839, were as follows :— 


the Country. 


1839 £497,000 
1840 1,000,000 
1841 864,000 
1842 857,000 
1843 957,000 
1844 2,200,000 
1845 knee wee wee 6,200,000 
1846. ete wee 6,500,000 
1847 5,400,000 


On the 5th of January last the balance 
was 8,400,0001.; and if the income for the 
quarter equal the expenditure, the balances 
will be, on the 5th of April next, about 
7,000,0007.; so that if the whole amount 
of the deficiency of expenditure for the 
year be deducted from the balance in the 
Exchequer, there were still remain, on the 
5th of April, 1849, a balance in the Ex-. 
chequer of 5,500,0007. I, however, beg 
to reserve to the Government the right to 
come down on a subsequent occasion, and 
propose any other course that they may 
think advisable. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the course taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
be a kind one, but he doubted whether it 
was a wise course. In his opinion, the 
best course for the right hon. Gentleman 
to have taken would havo been, to ask 
leave to withdraw the resolutions altoge- 
ther. The resolutions were founded on 
the noble Lord’s budget. That budget 
was a bubble. It was burst—it was ex- 
ploded—it was gone; and if there had been 
any substance in it, it was annihilated. 
What was the proposal of the noble Lord? 
First, the expenditure was to be maintain- 
ed; secondly, there was to be an increase 
to it; thirdly, the income-tax was to be 
continued for five years; and fourthly, it 
was to amount to 5 per cent for two years 
out of the five. Now, what did they find? 
The right hon. Gentleman had been shuf- 
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fling over his money-bags, and in some 
odd corner or other he had found sufficient 
means, and that he did not require any in- 
crease of taxation at all. Assuredly, un- 
der these circumstances the budget might 
be said to be gone. Assuredly, it was not 
wise to consider further the resolutions 
that the noble Lord had laid on the table 
of the House. Some years ago he thought 
that he had made a discovery that the 
Whig party was made of a material that 
occasionally admitted of compression. Re- 
cent events showed that his discovery was 
correct. The screw had been applied, and 
the Government yielded, as he thought 
wisely, to the expression of the public 
voice; for if they had not yielded that 
night, they must have done so on a future 
day, for the English publie were never 
more resolved than they were now not to 
admit of the new impost that was now pro- 
posed. He would ask the noble Lord, 
therefore, to consider the circumstances of 
the country, to reconsider the condition of 
the labouring population, and of the tax- 
paying classes. He would ask him to go 
over the whole subject again and again, 
and see if it were not possible to discover 
some means of reduction of expenditure 
that would give the public a real and sub- 
stantial relief. THe doubted now whether 
the proposition would be well received, to | 
continue the property and income-tax for | 
the next three years. The proposition 
was originally submitted to by the House 
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ty; and it was now repeated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who said that the great 
difficulty which he had in former times was 
in combating the extravagances of the 
House. If the Government could not be 
sincere, it was time that the House should 
be sincere, and that such an amount of 
pressure should be given as would have 
the effect of materially reducing the taxa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to have discovered that some reduction 
could be made in the expenditure; but was 
it not strange that a responsible Govern- 
ment should devolve the duty on an irre- 
sponsible Committee of that House of dis. 
covering whether a reduction could not be 
made in the public departments of the 
country? Such a course was, he thought, 
avery dangerous one. The Government 
would choose its own Committee, and then 
he supposed the Committee was to gag the 
| House. In reply to every objection raised 
\it would be said, ‘‘ Oh, this is the recom. 
méndation of your own Committee, who 
fully and most patiently considered every 
branch of the subject upstairs.’’ He, for 
one, would be fettered by no such condi- 
tions; and he besought the noble Lord to 
withdraw his resolutions altogether, and to 
postpone the question to a future day, so 
that the Government might, on their own 
responsibility, reconsider the whole sub- 
ject, and then come down to the louse 
with a budget to which they could adhere. 
This state of financial uncertainty—a bud- 








with alacrity and cheerfulness, because it! get proposed on one night and abandoned 
was believed that by a certain amount of | on another—was most injurious to com- 
direct taxation the industrious classes might | merce, and created great confusion and 
be relieved of a certain portion of the taxes , inconvenience out of doors. Before sitting 
which pressed upon the necessaries of life. down, he should allude to the reply of the 
But then the income-tax was thought to | noble Lord to a most timely question by 
be only a temporary expedient; it was not | his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose. 
supposed at the time that it would be re-| He could assure the noble Lord that his 
newed every three years, and that at the | declaration that it was not the intention of 
end of the second period of renewal, a pro-| the Government to interfere in any way 
posal would be made for further continuing | with what was going on in the sister coun- 
it for five years. The noble Lord could | try, would be hailed with universal joy in 
not be aware of the feeling of the country | this country. He never heard any decla- 
on this subject. He could tell him that ration in that House which produced a 
there was a feeling of growing discontent! stronger or more ardent fecling of gratifi- 
out of doors against what the people be-| cation in his mind; and he was convinced 
lieved to be the bad legislation of that|that it would be reecived with universal 
Tlouse; and that feeling, he would add, ; satisfaction throughout the kingdom. 

would be inereased unless the Legislature. Sm HARRY VERNEY also felt de- 
altered their practices. The right hon. lighted at the intimation given by the 
Gentleman told them that night, that it | noble Lord; but the question remained as 
was the House that enconraged increased , to the extent to which this country was in- 
taxation on all occasions. That taunt they | volved by the treaties to which she was a 
had heard the other night from the hon. | party. He denied that the Committee up- 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admiral- | stairs would do no good, as the hon, Gen- 
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tleman seemed to think; and in reference 
to one branch of the public service with 
which he was best acquainted, he thought 


that great savings might be effected by | 


the union of different offices. He alluded 


to the military service. 
express his regret, on the part of the land- 
ed interest, that the Committee moved for 
some years ago by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward), for investigating 
local burdens, had been resisted by the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes), 
and those who professed to be the friends 
of the agricultural classes in that House. 
He thought that great injury was inflicted 
on the farmers at the time of the Reform 
Bill, when an arrangement could have 
been effected for securing long leases. He 
thought the agriculturists should also be 
relieved from the curse of having excessive 
quantities of game on their lands. 

Mr. F. T. BARING said, he could not 
but think that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment would be looked on in a very dif- 
ferent point of view by the country from 


what it had been regarded by the hon. | 


Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley). He 
was sure the country would feel extremely 
grateful for the decision to which the Go- 
vernment had come. In his opinion Her 
Majesty’s Government had exercised a 
wise diseretion, and that the country had 
aright to have its opinion considered; and 
he certainly thought it did not come well 
from hon. Members who pretended to be 
great advocates of public opinion, to be 
the first to taunt the Government for yield- 
ing to it. Perhaps his right hon. Friend 
would allow him to ask a question with re- 
gard to his balances. He took the ques- 
tion of the Navy excess. He thought it 
was perfectly fair that that which was not 
in the expenditure of this year, but was 
the expenditure of former years when they 
had large surplyses, should be paid out of 
the balances accruing in those years. In 


that very year when the Navy excess took 


place, we added to the balances in the Ex- 
chequer two millions and a half; and he 
thought it seemed to be very unreasonable, 
after having placed 2,500,000/.in the Ex- 
chequer, that that balance should not pay 
the excess which had accrued that year, 
and that it was hard to impose a fresh tax 
for the purpose in a season of national dis- 
tress. He did not think that it would be 
infringing a principle in paying it out of 
the balances in the Exchequer. His im- 
pression was, that they would vote, and 
they were quite right in making the vote, 
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| and taking the authority from Parliament; 
but he believed the money was already 
spent: it was gone out of the balances al- 
ready. So that if they found the money 
for the Navy excess (250,000I.) this year, 
_the only practical effect would be to re- 
| place the amount already withdrawn from 
ithe balances. But they did not diminish 
| their balances one farthing from what they 
| should be at present. In reality, that vote 
/would not diminish the balances. He ap- 
'prehended also that, with regard to the 
| Caffre war, very much the same argument 
| applied; that all the money was spent and 
| gone, and that they could not diminish the 
‘balances by not voting. They would be 
‘repaid when they increased the balances; 
‘but by not agreeing to the vote for the 
_Caffre war, they could not diminish those 
i balances. As to what had been said by 
‘hon. Members in ridiculing the appointment 
|of a Committee as a means of bringing 
;down the expenditure, he could not agree 
jin any such course. The expenditure of 
the country had very largely increased of 
late years, and he did not think that any 
|system of revenue could well go on that 
| was continually increasing. He would im- 
| press upon his hon. Friend that it was the 
| Government alone which could make re- 
'ductions. Committees might investigate, 
| but the Government alone were the best 
| judges of the safety and propriety of re- 

duetion; for which reason, he would ear- 
| nestly impress upon his right hon. Friend, 

before the termination of the Session, to 
/see in what way the public expenditure 
‘could be reduced. Under present cireum- 
| stances, he did not wish the effective estab- 
| lishments of the country to be reduced ; 
‘but there were a great many points to 

which the principle of economy might be 
applied. There was no inclination on the 
| part of the Government to doa thing merely 
|for the sake of jobbing ; but there were 
| many matters in which, by means of better 
arrangements, great savings might be ef- 
j fected, and which probably the Govern- 

ment would be glad to make if we were 

well off; but in these times of difficulty it 

would be well that they should neither be 
| postponed nor abandoned. The estimates 
\of this year exceeded those of the last 
/year, upon the whole, by one million. 
| That amount, at least, might be saved. 
| His right hon. Friend had stated he could 
,not abandon the power, if he thought ne- 
; cessary before the end of the Session, of 
japplying for increased taxation. It was 
| somewhat unpopular, he knew, to make that 


the Country. 
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declaration; but he assured his right hon. | of it, of a new association they are forming 
Friend, that if, although he had done his | at Liverpool for the purpose of enforcing a 
best to reduce the expenditure and to-bring | more equitable system of taxation; and I 
our finances into a better condition, he | believe nothing would be more profitable or 
should find himself a million and a half be- | more legitimate than such an association 
hind the point necessary for the security | with such a purpose. But, Sir, I do not 
of the financial state of the country, and | sce that we are fairly out of our difficulties 
he should therefore appeal for additional | as yet, It does not appear to me that the 
taxation, he (Mr. Baring), for one, would | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
not shrink from giving him his support. | Exchequer has come prepared with an al- 
He would not be a party to placing the | ternative or a substitute for this tax. He 
finances in a state of deficit. With regard | proposes, in his difficulty, to take mone 
to the income-tax, he believed it was im- | from our reserved fund; and if the difficulty 
possible so to tax income as to make the| were merely temporary, he might do so 
burden fair and equal ; but that was a very | probably without any very serious inconve- 
different thing from an attempt to make | nience; but 1 think I gathered from his 
the revenue equal to the expenditure. He| statement that we are in a condition of 
was certainly an advocate for making the | progressive and increasing difficulty. | 
income-tax as fair as possible; but if it| think he has told us, that already this 
should happen that they were defeated in | quarter there is a deficiency of 400,0001., 
the attempt to make it more fair, rather | although two months of it have not passed 
than leave a deficient revenue of five mil-| away yet, as compared with the correspon- 
lions, he should be prepared to vote for its | ding quarter of last year. I apprehend, 
continuance for a further time. then, Sir, that it is a growing deficiency 
The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCIIE- | with which we have to deal; and this brings 
QUER explained that the sums to which! me to the point upon which I have dwelt 
the right hon. Gentleman referred were | before, namely, that you will have to re- 
not in the shape of balances. The advan-| duce your expenditure, by some means or 
ees for the Cafire war had been made | other, so as to meet your income. I differ 
partly by grants from the Treasury, and | from the right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
partly by grants from the commissariat | last, who tells us we must confine our re- 
chest, and the balance of 8,400,000/. would | trenchments. to the non-effective services. 
be diminished by that and the other items! The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
to which he had referred. | of the Exchequer tells us the non-effective 
Mr. COBDEN: Although I am very services are only three millions and a half, 
glad Her Majesty’s Ministers have with-| while the effective services are eighteen 
drawn the proposal for an increase to the | millions and a half. If, therefore, retrench- 
income-tax, still I am bound in my duty to, ment is confined to the non-effective ser- 
a large constituency, with whom I have | vices of three millions and a half, it will 
had a very active correspondence lately, to | not be in a branch where it would be pos- 
say I do not think it will be possible for| sible that a material reduction could be 
the Government to maintain an income-tax made. [Mr. Barinc: What he had said 
of 3 per cent, or any other per centage or | was, that he would not be a party to re- 
rate of tax upon precarious income. I be- | ducing the efficiency of the service.] ! 
lieve the present proposition has rendered | still maintain that you must reduce your 
that utterly impossible for the future. The | establishments. I do not confine myself to 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Government | the civil establishments; and I will here al- 
has had the effect of raising this question | lude to some remarks, which appear to me 
throughout the country, and of causing it | very ominous, that have fallen from several 
to be discussed in a way that it has never | Gentlemen upon the subject of what has just 
been before. It has turned the public mind | happened in a neighbouring country. In 
essentially upon the subject of taxation, | replying to the noble Lord the other day, 
with the view of devising means of adopt- | who adduced the example of Mr. Pitt when 
ing a more equitable system; and I believe | proposing the armament of 1793, as a jus- 
the agitation will end not only in an in-| tification for the course he was pursuing, I 
come-tax being altered in its rate of taxa-| said— 
tion, but in a complete change in our fiscal 
system. I hear from my hon. Friend the 





“ True, France passed through a social revolu- 
tion in 1793; she cannot repeat that social revo- 


Member for South Lancashire (Mr. W. | jution: she has no privileged classes, no Estab- 
Brown), who has shown me the prospectus | lished Church; and the great masses of landed 
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property which were then exempted from taxa- 
tion are now subdivided and equitably taxed, and 
therefore she cannot pass through such a revolu- 
tion as that.”’ 


I candidly confess, when I spoke then of a 
social revolution, I was not prepared for 
the political revolution which has now hap- 
pened in France, because I was not pre- 
pared for the insanity of a Ministry and 
the madness of a Monarch whom we had 
usually Supposed to possess great sagacity 
and great prudence. There is no doubt that 
if France had been England, and a Min- 
ister and Monarch had first corrupted our 
Parliament, and then denied to English- 
men the right to assemble at a publie din- 
ner, we should have had a revolution too— 
and a political revolution. But, taking 
France as we now find it, I do not go with 
those hon. Gentlemen in this House who 
have several times stated that we must 
make this a ground for being cautious how 
we reduce our establishments, or allow the 
Exchequer to be impoverished. In ordi- 
nary life—for I like to bring the affairs of 
State down to the common-sense maxims 
of life, because we shall never prosper in 
politics until we apply those maxims to 
them—lI see if my neighbour is quarrelling 
with his household, he is not in a position to 
come and quarrel with me. In the same 
way, if you were in a ship of war at sea, and 
you met an enemy’s ship, the crew of which 
were in open mutiny, you would not be 
greatly alarmed that they would attack 
you. If it be the policy of the governing 
classes in this country to avoid collision 
with France, it is perfectly easy for Eng- 
land to avoid that collision; for I venture 
to say England is the last country in the 
world that France would think of attack- 
ing, inasmuch as we are inaccessible. But 
I say it with great regret, that I do believe, 
unless the people of this country take this 
question in hand, there is danger of our 
being involved in war with France. I be- 
lieve, if it be left to the Foreign Minister, 
and to the clubs and coteries of London, 
from the spirit I have seen to-night of 
urging the state of France as an excuse 
for armaments and expense, that we shall 
be led step by step, first to alienation, then 
to dispute, and lastly to collision, and we 
may be involved in war, the fruits of which 
may be similar to that which we have 
deeply deplored in increased taxation. I 
take this opportunity of calling upon this 
country to beware of what is impending, if 
they do not take the matter into their own 
hands, We are not going to war with 
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France to maintain despotic power at our 
own cost. If France comes to molest Eng- 
land, I am afraid I am not arrived at that 
point as to say that I am a Quaker and 
would not resist; but I say, unless France 
molests us—and I am speaking the predo- 
minant opinion of the people of this coun- 
try—we will leave France alone. I shall 
venture to suggest to the Government that, 
as until Friday is not long enough to take 
the opinion of the country upon the ques- 
tion of the income-tax—and as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright) has a notice of Motion with regard 
to the equalisation of the probate and le- 
gacy duties, and the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth has another, to make a dis- 
tinction between variable and fixed incomes 
—lI venture to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man for at least a week, to have the opinion 
of the country upon the proposition. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The kon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Cardwell) asked that 
this debate should be adjourned, and that 
we should not proceed with it this evening. 
My right hon. Friend immediately acceded 
to that proposition; but I must say it 
would be only fair of the House to do one 
of two things—either to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the proposition, and not de- 
bate it, or to debate it, and allow the Go- 
vernment to come to some conclusion. I 
do not think it is quite fair to spend 
the whole evening in attacking the mea- 
sure of the Government, and then say, 
‘* We do not mean to have it debated, but 
that it should be adjourned.” I hope that 
hon. Gentlemen who oppose our proposi- 
tion will agree with what I have said. I 
can hardly say a word more, having said 
what I thought was quite sufficient in the 
early part of the evening in answer to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume). With regard to what has 
been said by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The hon. Gentleman, after what I declared 
upon the part of the Government, admit- 
ing, as he must admit, that his prophecy 
was not a very successful one, is yet try- 
ing to excite suspicion by inducing those 
in this House, and perhaps those out of 
doors, to think that I was not sincere in 
the declaration that I made, and that when 
I declared that we did not mean to inter- 
fere with any disposal of their own institu- 
tions which France might choose to make, 
I still meant that we were to be induced 
by some coteries and clubs to go to war 
with France because she adopted some 
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particular form of government. Now I 
can only reiterate what I said before, that 
it is not the intention of the Government 
‘to interfere in any way whatever to settle 
the differences of France, or in the changes 
that France may choose to make with re- 
gard to her own government. Our only 
interest in that matter can be the interest 
of neighbours and friends. We only wish 
that the institutions which France may 
adopt may tend as much as possible to her 
own prosperity. I may be permitted to 
add, that of course I have never dreamt 
that England would refuse to perform any 
of those sacred duties of hospitality which 
at all times have been extended to the 
vanquished, whether they have held ex- 
treme monarchical or extreme liberal opin- 
ions—duties of hospitality which have made 
this country the asylum of the unfortunate, 
and the renown of which, I, for one, will 
never consent she should forego. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I should be the last 
person in this House who would wish for 
oné moment to interfere with the rule laid 
down for this debate by the noble Lord, 
namely, that we should keep any observa- 
tions that we have to make upon the mea- 
sures of Government until they are fairly 
before the House. I think, under all the 
circumstances, a guerilla war, although it 
may give opportunities for display of the 
agility or courage of individuals, has, after 
all, but little effect upon the fortunes and 
fate of the campaign. Certainly upon the 
present occasion, when the fate of the bud- 
get, and what is much more important, of 
the great principles upon which the com- 
mercial and financial system of this coun- 
try are the cause—and that is the real 
question—when they are the cause, I can 
conceive nothing more inconvenient than 
that upon an occasion like the present one, 
when the Government have postponed the 
vindication of their main measure, we 
should enter into any petty criticism, or 
that desultory attack which may be annoy- 
ing and even injurious in a certain sense 
to Ministers for a moment, but which, after 
all, I feel, can bring no permanent eredit 
to an Opposition. Therefore, Sir, it is not 
for that reason that I venture to rise for 
one moment; but at the same time it is the 
duty of every Gentleman who sits on this 
side of the House not to pass over without 
any observation the remarkable incidents 
of this evening. Sir, we live in an age of 


Ways and 


revolution. I read to-day of an eminent indi- 
vidual in another country who upon the same 
morning had contrived to give in his ad- 
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hesion to a monarchy, to swear his allegi- 
ance to a regency, and who, it was sup- 
| posed, would ultimately support a republic, 
| Why, Sir, our neighbours bring forward 
this individual instance to our notice; and 
' for their honour let it not be said that we 
are unmindful of the blessing and distinction 
of possessing a Ministry who in the same 
| week have proposed one budget, brought 
| forward a second, and intimated that in a 
very short time they will probably feel it 
| their duty to propose a third. That is a 
very peculiar position, and so far as I 
know it is quite unprecedented. [Lord J. 
tUSSELL: This is a guerilla movement. ] 
The noble Lord pays me the compliment 
of saying this is a guerilla movement. It 
is my intention—I am aware it will be 
under very great disadvantages, and with, 
probably, very slight support—to meet 
him in open fight. It is my opinion that 
when the third budget is brought forward, 
or when the second budget is really and 
gravely submitted to our consideration, it 
will turn out to be founded on false and 
fallacious principles; and if we do support 
it we are only supporting a system of 
policy that has already accomplished great 
evil for this country. It is seven years 
nearly since the new principles upon which 
our commerce and finance are now esta- 
blished were brought before our notice. 
Seven years is no mean period even in 
the history of a nation. Seven years 
established the great Prussian monarehy; 
and a Minister of seven years has re- 
cently destroyed a powerful dynasty. I 
say it is an apprenticeship in commercial 
and financial experience which a prac- 
tical people, like the people of Eng- 
land, will not pass unregarded; and any 
Ministry who, from an unfortunate com- 
bination of cireumstances, and not, as I 
believe, from their innate convictions—be- 
cause we have a budget upon record at 
the commencement of this seven years, 
founded upon principles very different and 
much more rational—I say that if a Min- 
istry choose to disregard the severe ex- 
perience of such a practical apprentice- 
ship, they must take the consequences— 
consequences which are totally indepen- 
dent of the vote or opinions of this House, 
but which will be registered in the severe 
experience of a suffering people. Well, 
Sir, here then we are. Seven years ago we 
met a deficit of two millions and a half; and 
in the seven years which have elapsed, we 
have raised an extraordinary revenue which 
has also vanished, and we still meet a de- 
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ficit of the same amount. I do not want 
to enter into a discussion of the principles 
of the measures, because the noble Lord 
has deprecated discussion; and had it not 
been for an observation of the noble Lord 
over the table I should not have noticed 
the question, but have confined myself to 
the mere remarks I wished to make. One 
of the remarks I wished to make was this: 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer certainly took up one of 
the most remarkable positions I have ever 
observed. We have all heard of such an 
appearance as a parhelion or false sun. 
After the great luminary has vanished, 
the false sun appears in another quarter 
of the heavens, and it is doubtful for some 
time which is the correct depository of 
time and heat. So it is with the two 
budgets. Which is the false and which 
is the true sun is still doubtful. We were 
told—unfortunately this is a point of de- 
tail, but of some importance—in referring 
to the Miscellaneous Estimates, that the 
sum of 600,0007. which appears in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, was in fact ocea- 
sioned by the expense of packets for the 
public service. [The Cuancentor of the 
Excnrqver: In the Navy Estimates. }] The 
right hon. Gentlemen will pardon me. The 
right hon. Gentleman is an accomplished 
Minister, and he may be right; but I quite 
forgot that, to-night, besides giving us a 
second budget, he has moved the Navy 
Estimates a second time. There is, how- 
ever, 600,000/. expended for the packet 
service, which is said to be expended for 
the Post Office. Is it not so? [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer: No!] All 
I should like to know is this: it has been 
stated there has been an expenditure upon 
the Post Office and packet service, and we 
ought to have that information. I want 
to know what is the clear revenue of the 
Post Office establishment at this moment. 
Is it 900,000/. that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have assumed? I will, however, let 
that subject pass; for I have not the 
advantage of the documents which the 
right hon. Gentleman has. I have no 
doubt he refers to some which are upon 
the table; but I will ask what is the whole 
point upon this question in the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? He 
acknowledges that there is a great and an 
indefensible expenditure. He acknow- 


ledges that not only by his speeches but 
by his acts—because nothing can justify a 
Minister who brings forward his estimates, 
and proposes to refer them to a Committee, 
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but a conviction that there are reductions 
to be made which in fact he has not felt it 
to be his duty in the first instance to intro- 
duce. His whole speech, however, was an 
accusation of the House of Commons. He 
was holding up the House of Commons to 
public odium. All that he says is—this 
is an expensive Government—who is re- 
sponsible? Not Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
but the House of Commons. Who is re- 
sponsible for that lavish expenditure? The 
right hon. Gentleman has throughout his 
speech endeavoured to cast odium upon 
the Ilouse of Commons, and throw the en- 
tire responsibility upon us. I do not stop 
to inquire whether there has been an un- 
justifiable expenditure or not; but I say 
no Minister is justified in rising in his 
place and saying it is the fault of the 
House of Commons. Why did you pro- 
pose these votes to the House of Commons 
if you did not think they were just votes ? 
Either they were just or they were unjust. 
If they were unjust, you ought not to have 
proposed them: if they were just, you 
ought yourselves to vindicate them, and 
not propose that they shall be referred to 
Select Committees. It is your part, Mr. 
Speaker, to vindicate the House of Com- 
mons against the attacks of the Ministers. 
If any one holds up the House of Com- 
mons to odium, as in these attacks, we 
must fly for refuge to you to vindicate the 
honour and integrity of this House. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding feels that it is necessary to vindi- 
eate himself from some misrepresentation 
which has arisen from the speech that he 
made the other night, and elsewhere upon 
another occasion. It is a most curious 
circumstance that before the hon. Gentle- 
man made those allusions to the extra- 
ordinary cireumstances to which we never 
venture for a moment to allude, that the 
country, unable any longer to endure the 
sufferings which the present state of tax- 
ation brings with it, was about to give it- 
self to those subjects, and we are to have 
a new league—that is, in short, the result 
of the declaration of the hon. Gentleman 
—that we are going into a campaign to 
obtain justice, by reforming our fiscal sys- 
tem. That, Sir, is a very alarming an- 
nouncement, when we know what confe- 
derations, arranged and headed by the 
hon. Gentleman, have already accomplish- 
ed, and that he changed the opinions of 
Ministers, and the votes of Parliament. 
It is well for us to understand what is the 
mischief in the shell with which we are 
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now menaced. This is the only satisfac-; hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Macgre. 
tion, or rather the only source of consola- | gor) that evidence which informed ‘the 
tion—that I must believe that when the people of England that the repeal of 
people of England are appealed to again the corn and provision laws would give 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding— them every year a far greater sum than 
when they are called on to organise and! 100 millions. Why, I reiterate, this 
agitate for a reform of their fiseal system— great truth is not merely that in this rapid 
they will at least pause for one moment| age you must take every opportunity of 
and consider what have been the effects enforcing strong conviction in the public 
of their previous following of the counsel | | mind, but because several Gentlemen, and 
and advice of the hon. Gentleman. If his | some of those who sit opposite, have ad- 
reform of our fiscal system is to lead to no | ‘dressed me in private, and remonstrated 
greater benefits to the people of England | with me upon what they considered a mon- 
than the reform under his auspices—under | strous exaggeration. For instance, the 
his superior auspices—of the commercial | hon. Member for Glasgow the other night 
system, I am in hopes that the people of | in the lobby made an appeal to me. He 
England will not lend themselves to a/ also considered that I had misrepresented 
fruitless, a barren, and an unprofitable | him; and, although trusting to memory, 
agitation. If, remembering all the pro- | which, though more treacherous than it 
mises which were made by the hon. Gen-| was in my ‘youth, seldom deceives me, I 
tleman and his school—(I mention him as | ‘did give the information which was neces- 
their leader, and their working leader)—| sary to the hon. Gentleman; I told him I 
all those promises and all those prospects | should give him tke information in public, 
of fruition that were held out to them, | if in private my assurance would not satisfy 
they demean themselves at this crisis with him. Sir, I have proved my sincerity. I 
good sense and caution, they will only jus-| have the evidence of the Import Duties 
tify the traditional character of the people | Committee under my arm, and I tell the 
of England in these respects of caution hon. Gentleman that at page 68 he will 
and good sense. They must remember at read these words—‘‘ The people of Eng- 
this moment, when the Minister has to land, by the repeal of the corn and provi- 
come forward as the Minister has come | sion laws, will gain a much greater sum— 
forward to-night, to play a part so fatal, be far lar ger [after using the words ‘ much 
as I must believe to men of such station, | | greater,’ he adds ‘for “lar ger’] sum than 
great ability, and proved services, as the | 100,000,0007. per annum. > What is the 
Gentlemen who sit upon the Treasury | ' miserable deficit of two millions and a half 
benches—when they are obliged to come | to a nation, which, by a stroke of the pen, 
forward and play the part that they have | | by a resolution of the House in Committee 
done to night, I say, Sir, it will be a! on Ways and Means, can gain so much? 
point that must occur to the people of} What are all the mines of Mexico and 
England, when the honour and existence | Potosi—what are all the galleons that 
of the Government at so critical a pa Anson ever captured in value compared 
is at stake upon the means of raising two | with this admirable piece of legislation 
or three miserable millions—[‘ Oh, oh!’ a1 which was founded by the Member for 
—miserable millions, I say, they must re-| Glasgow? The hon. Member ought not 
member the evidence that was given be- | again to vote for such a miserable impost 
fore the Import Duties Committee. Allow 'as the inecome-tax. A man who by his 
me to tell that Gentleman who favoured counsels can enrich the treasury of the 
me with his derisive criticism, that they | country to such an excess, ought to work 
must remember the evidence given before | out the whole deficiency. He ought to 
the Imports Committee, which was the/| have the library to himself. It is degra- 
foundation of our modern legislation, which | dation and commonplace to a man like 
won from the most able man this country| the hon. Member to quote others along 
has ever produced, and from one of the| with him; and I do not quote them because 
most able statesmen England has yet pro-| they only proved that we should obtain 
duced, the acknowledgment from that red | from the repeal of the corn and provision 
box that it was the basis of his legislation. | laws one million and a half. That I do 
Let the people of England turn to the | not take into consideration. I fix upon the 
evidence forming nearly one-third of that} hon. Member individually because his 
blue book—the evidence that consists en-| estimate was the highest—because it was 
tirely of the inspired revelations of the | founded upon the best evidence—because 
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he was the favourite counsellor of the most | to admit that free trade was a great ex- 
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powerful individual in the country—because | ageration. Sir, there is no doubt that 
a grateful country, and the capital of aj free trade is a great exaggeration. It 
great county, proved their confidence in his} is a great exaggeration that it brings 
estimate by sending him into this House ‘a perpetual peace and universal philan- 
—and because, Sir, the budget of Her Ma- | thropy. If it were only a great ex- 
jesty’s Government, twice in the same |aggeration, we might laugh at it; but 
week, is. the real thing for which these | undoubtedly those representations enter 
monstrous representations which he urged | into practical life. They change tariffs, 
are continued. I will not, Sir, stand up | they bankrupt merchants. They make First 
for a moment between you and those dis- | Lords of the Treasury preside over empty 
tinguished orators who wish to address | exchequers, and they make Chancellors 
you. All that I want is to notice a single | of the Exchequer, after making one state- 
observation of the hon. Member for the | ment one night, come a few nights after 
West Riding. He has to-night announced | and make another diametrically opposed to 
to the country he is prepared again to) it, and call upon the House of Commons 
raise the standard of agitation. All 1 | to sanction a course totally different and 
wish to do is to say that we shall not fall | distinct. These pitiable, these humiliating 
without a struggle; and we shall not be | circumstances require all the natural cou- 
betrayed, for we shall know the enemy we | rage of the noble Lord to sustain him in 
have to meet, and the cause we have to/| his difficulties. But, Sir, throughout this 
encounter. The hon. Gentleman tells us| evening what I most deplore is, that a 
he has no doubt there will be an associa- | Minister of the Crown should by a sort of 
tion for fiscal reform—an association which | inuendo have intimated to the House of 
he anticipates will achieve the same re- | Commons that there were external circum- 
sults as his confederation for commercial | stances which required us to prepare our- 
change. Let me tell the hon. Member | selves for war. Sir, I can imagine no- 
for the West Riding, that it is not merely | thing more indisereet, more impolitic, and 
his prophecy of commercial ameliora- | I believe nothing more unjust. 1 have no 
tion that is now to guide the people | hesitation in saying that I deeply deplore 
of England, but it is also his prediction | everything that has passed in France. I 
of political perfectibility. They have to | think that the general course of peace and 
test him as a judge. They have to test, | progress, whatever may have been the cir- 








not merely his opinions as to the policy| cumstances of domestic discontent, has 


which would fill the Treasury, but also as 
to the policy which would secure the hap- 
piness and independence of this country. 
The hon. Gentleman stands before us with 
all his talents as the supporter of a bank- 
rupt exchequer, and as having, only within 
these few days, appealed to a revolutionary 
nation as the model of political perfection. 
That, Sir, is the guide of the people of 
England on the new movement in favour 


‘been, if not broken, certainly disturbed by 
all that has oecurred. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I lament that the late 
Ruler of France has fallen. Whatever his 
errors to his people may have been, he was 
a great prince, a great gentleman—[a 
laugh|—a great man. There may be 
those who are ready to laugh over fallen 
|royalty. I, for one, would shrink from such 
a course; and least of all does it become 





of fiscal reform. Why, Sir, the noble; us to do so; for whatever were his errors, 
Lord who sits with his arms folded on the} to England and to Englishmen at least 
Treasury bench (Lord J. Russell)—I men-|he always extended an appreciating sym- 
tion this merely in a guerilla sense—the pathy; and I cannot forget that for 
noble Lord—who, I will do him the justice | eighteen years he did secure, he did main- 
to say, especially when he does not make | tain for Europe the blessings of peace. 
a set speech, makes admissions which en- | These are my individual feelings; but I 








title him to the respect of every Gentleman 
in this House—did at the commencement 
of this Session, in November, say, that no 
doubt free trade was a great exaggeration. 
The only good thing that free trade ever 
did was to place the noble Lord upon that 
bench; and the best return the noble Lord 
could make to those who voted for him was, 
what like a braye Gentleman he did make, 


| hope there will be no mistake between the 
French people and the House of Commons 
upon this occasion. If there have been 
mistakes before, I hope there will be none 
now. I hope they will understand that 
the people of England are resolved to in- 
| terfere in no degree or manner whatever 
with the domestic and municipal affairs of 
the French nation. I believe there is no 
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statement more unjust than that so popu-| Tamworth. Instead of the consequence 
Jarly and so vulgarly credited, that Mr. | of that measure having been to diminish 
Pitt ever did from the first sanction any | the revenue, he believed that, with the 
interference of that kind. Quite the re-| single exception of the article of timber, 
verse. So I think at this moment that if | the changes in the tariff had effected every 
the people of France observe treaties, the | object which its most ardent admirers had 
nations of Europe will observe their inde- | anticipated from it. 

pendence. That I believe to be the ge-| Mr. BRIGHT felt bound to. offer his 
neral feeling throughout the country—the | acknowledgments to the Government for 
general and universal sentiment, repre-|the change which they had announced in 
sented, I am sure, by Gentlemen of all! their financial policy. He thought it a 
sections in this House; and, therefore, || very wholesome thing that the Government 
the more deplore that any Minister of the | should not set itself in opposition to so 
Crown should for a moment have assumed | strong an expression of public opinion as 
that such a contingency as war might hap- | had been evinced upon this subject since 
pen. Upon such an observation we should Friday week. There was one matter, 
all arise, and at once oppose our distinct | however, to which the Government had 
expression of opinion, that we have no | not yet attended—the Government had 
right to suppose that war will ensue with | not announced that discriminating princi- 
France. I do not want to enter into the ple with regard to the income-tax which 
question of the income-tax now; a great | the country expected; but he trusted that 
occasion will soon arise for that; but I do | on Friday next they would be prepared to 
say that what has occurred in France, in-|make some such change in the principle 
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stead of being an argument in favour of 
the income-tax, is an argument against it. 
The very fact that it is acknowledged to 
be a war-tax is the very reason why it 
should be now most delicately dealt with 
by the House of Commons. I have ven- 
tured, after the expressions of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, to make 
these observations. I do not think that 
the remarkable and unprecedented course 


of the tax as the country required. Ile 
believed that there was the greatest possi- 
ble disposition on the part of the people of 
this country to submit to the system of di- 
rect taxation; but it was not enough that 
taxation should be direct—it must be equal 
and just, which had not hitherto been the 
case with the income-tax. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bucks had amused himself and the 
House with a speech of some length. Te 
said ‘‘ amused,’’ because it must be amus- 





of Ministers in favouring us to-night with 
a second budget should have been allowed 
to pass unnoticed; and still less do I think | 
that the declaration by a Member of the | 
Government that a warlike contingency | 
may arise, ought for a moment to be sane- | 
tioned by this ILouse. 

Mr. MACGREGOR thought the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been received very ungraciously by 
the House; but he was confident that the 
country would receive it in a far different 
spirit. He should make no reply to the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, fur- 
ther than to say that he must be labouring 
under a mistake with regard to his evi- | 
dence before the Import Committee in 
1840, and that there was no part of that 
evidence which he wished to blot out. He 
denied that he was in any way the coun- 
sellor of the Government or of any Cabinet 
Minister with regard to the new tariff. Tle 
simply worked as an humble journeyman 
doing his duty, as he was bound to do; 
and he declared unhesitatingly that the 
full merit of that measure was due to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 











ing to see the Member for a county of such 
classic fame as that which the hon. Gen- 
tleman represented, boldly and firmly re- 
iterate sophisms with regard to taxation 
which any weaver in Lancashire or York- 
shire would be ashamed to utter. What 
was it that the hon. Gentleman now want- 
ed? The hon. Gentleman’s party might 
some time ago have occupied the Treasury 
benches if they had pleased; but though 
he was cheered by his Protectionist friends 
in his attacks upon the free-trade policy, 
he should like to know what would the 
hon. Gentleman himself have done during 
the last two years? Would he have sus- 
pended the corn law or not? Would he 
have imposed it again? Would his policy 
have been one of everlasting restriction, 
or was it to be relaxed at intervals? The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn stated 
at the time that we had not suspended the 
corn laws soon enough; that he would have 
suspended them sooner; and he blamed 
the Government for not sending to fo- 
reign countries to purchase large stores 
of grain. Why, he could tell the hon. 
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Gentleman that the effect of the change 
jn the corn laws had been to admit 
16,000,000 quarters of grain into the 
kingdom in sixteen months. Would the 
hon. Member have kept that amount of 
grain out of the country? If he had, the 
effect must have been most disastrous to 
many of his countrymen. By the change 
in the corn laws, however, all that grain 
had been imported, and the country which 
supplied us with the largest portion of it— 
the United States of America—had pur- 
chased two or three times their usual 
amount of our manufactures. The hon. 
Gentleman charged the free-trade policy 
with the misfortunes of the last eighteen 
months or two years; but neither the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
nor the Anti-Corn-Law League ever as- 
sumed to themselves to regulate the sea- 
sons. They knew that there were periods 
when the seasons failed, and when famine 
approached. Famine had arrived, and it 
had set the seal to everything the free- 
traders had said in confirmation of their 
policy. And that the hon. Gentleman 
should dare now to defend the corn law, or 
to attack the right hon. Baronet, was, he 
must declare, a monstrous piece of assur- 
ance. The hon. Gentleman seemed to 
insinuate that 2 reaction was going on in 
the country, and that the people were anx- 
ious to revert to their old policy. If the 
hon. Gentleman truly thought so, he was 
most miserably deceived. Why, he really 
did not believe that even the Buckingham- 
shire farmers were anxious to return to it, 
much less would the operatives of York- 
shire and Laneashire listen to it; and he 
could assure the House that if they talked 
of reimposing the tax upon corn, an oppo- 
sition would arise of such a nature that all 
that had been said about the income-tax 
and the national defences would be perfect- 
ly insignificant compared with it. He had 
proposed to move that evening on going 
into Committee, and his Motion stood upon 
the Paper, that the duties now levied upon 
personal property under the name of pro- 
bate and legacy duty should be extended 
to real property. It was not now, how- 
ever, of course his intention to proceed 
with that Motion that evening. He should 
propose that it should be postponed until 
the Committee upon Ways and Means 
should be taken; and he hoped that before 
that time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would go through the question, and would 
be able to state to the House his opinion 
with regard to it. Instead of postponing 
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the budget until Friday, he thought it 
would be much better to have postponed it 
for a month, to have gone through the 
whole question of taxation, and to have 
made an entire revision of the stamp duties 
and the probate and legacy duty; for he 
did declare that, after the repeal of the 
corn laws, there was not an inequality and 
injustice in the whole system of taxation 
so ingeniously cruel as existed in the stamp 
duties and in the descent of personal pro- 
perty. The people of this country paid 
taxes willingly; but the time was coming 
when the Government must abandon the 
unjust, unequal, and partial taxation to 
which for a long series of years they had 
been allied. Let the taxes be revised, let 
them be equally imposed, and there would 
be neither resistance nor complaints from a 
willing people. 

Mr. BANKES would feel obliged to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter if, when he ventured to repeat the pro- 
phecies of Gentlemen opposite, he would 
have the goodness to repeat them cor- 
rectly. He begged to remind the hon. 
Gentleman that the prophecies to which he 
alluded were to this effect, ‘‘ that the first 
to complain of these changes would be the 
operatives and the manufacturers them- 
selves.’’ Had that prophecy been falsified? 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester had stated that the Member for 
Buckinghamshire had made use of argu- 
ments and observations which no weaver 
in Lancashire or Yorkshire would assent 
to; but he begged to ask, whether the 
weavers out of work were those of whom 
he spoke? The hon. Gentleman taunted 
the agricultural interest with their pros- 
perity; but if he looked at the opposition 
which Ministers were threatened with out 
of doors, it was not quite so clear that the 
prosperity which was attributed to the 
agricultural classes could be entirely ac- 
knowledged by them. The present opposi- 
tion to the Government proposition was 
not confined to the towns and cities, for 
throughout every county in the United 
Kingdom the same feelings prevailed, and 
the same language was held to the effect 
that they could not pay the tax. He was 
therefore afraid that the prophecy made 
by the agricultural interests that they 
would suffer, but not the first, would be 
fulfilled. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester had alluded to the an- 
ticipations of gold being taken out of the 
country as not realised; but he must take 
leave to remind him of the great distress 
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which prevailed in consequence of a scar- 
city of gold in the first year of free trade. 
Did he not know that a day had arrived | 
when it was doubtful whether the Bank of 
England could, on the morrow, meet its 
engagements? Did he not know of the 
urgent remonstrances made to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to resort to those 
measures which, though they involved a 
departure from the law, were the only 
ones which could stay the mischief? The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glasgow 
had insinuated that the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire had quoted incorrectly 
the substance of his evidence before the 
Import Duties Committee; but he held a 
copy of the evidence in his hand, and it 
appeared that the hon. Gentleman did say 
that the working classes would be bene- 
fited to the extent of 100,000,000/. by the 
changes proposed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had announced that they were 
to have an income-tax for three years more; 
but, he added, that if it did not succeed, 
he reserved to himself the right of coming 
down and demanding fresh taxes. If he 
reserved to himself that right, Parliament 
might exercise another, and refuse to vote 
the estimates until they knew what the 
future taxes might be. It would be sheer 
waste of time, if, after hearing two bud- 
gets unfolded, they were to proceed to 
their consideration without knowing the 
nature of what remained behind. Believ- 
ing that Parliament had a right to be 
made acquainted with the nature of the 
taxes which might be submitted to them 
should the income-tax not answer its ob- 
ject, he would, on Friday next, claim the 
right of asking from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what it was he meant when he 
said he would reserve to himself the right 
of coming down to the House and submit- 
ting other propositions of taxation. The 
noble Lord who had opened the budget 
claimed the credit of having opened it in a 
fair and frank manner. LHe had done so 
fairly and frankly, because he had stated 
the sources from which he expected to raise 
his revenue. That was certainly a fair 
proposal; but all the fairness vanished when 
they were told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he would reserve to him- 
self the right of applying to Parliament for 
increased taxation, but the nature of which | 
taxation he declined to unfold. Under) 
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Mr. F. O’CONNOR did not know what 
influence had operated on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but he was happy to 
hear from hon. Gentlemen on the Ministe- 
rial side that it was public opinion. Yet, 
in reference to all this shifting and chang. 
ing, he had only to observe, that the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) and his Colleagues 
had split on their old rock, an empty ex- 
chequer. The Whigs, when they got into 
office with a full exchequer, indulged in 
such lavish expenditure that before long 
they were obliged to look to the country 
for more money. Many of the charges to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
referred were merely incidental and casual, 
and the country should know that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was looking to per- 
manent taxation for incidental expenditure. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) objected to this tam- 
pering with thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, while the country 
was in the present depressed state. With 
reference to what had fallen from the hon, 
Member for Manchester, he would observe, 
that the whole derangement of the mone- 
tary system was attributable to the system 
of free trade. That hon. Member had, in 
the course of his argument, made use of a 
fallacy. He had said, that America had 
purchased manufactured goods from this 
country three times as much as formerly; 
but he (Mr. O’Connor) wanted to know 
how much less wages the working manu- 
facturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire had 
received for their labour. That was the 
vital question. The hon. Member inquired 
what would have been done if free trade 
had not been carried? He would tell the 
hon. Member, that if free trade had not 
been passed, wheat would never have 
reached 80s. the quarter, for the dealers 
in corn, who had speculated on long bills, 
would then have been afraid to do so, be- 
cause of the existence of the sliding-seale. 
He did not concur in what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth on a former occasion, to the 
effect that it was not the desire of any 
Government to augment the revenue. One 
fact was worth a thousand arguments, and 
the fact was, that Governments had never 
resisted propositions for that purpose, but 
had easily been seduced into compliance 
when asked to augment the revenue. Pre- 
cedents had been referred to; but let them 
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these circumstances he hoped the Govern- | not draw precedents from the dead, or they 
ment would not shrink from stating defi-| might as well meet in a graveyard, and sit 
nitely what course they might adopt with , 


| 


respect to future taxation. 


upon tombstones. These were not the 
authorities upon which men in the present 
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day would consent to be governed. They 
lived in new times, and needed new men 
to govern them. Let them, then, draw 
their precedents, not from the old sluggish 
humdrum minds that were gone, but from 
the active spirits of the present day, that had 
produced the electric telegraph, the penny 
post, the steam-engine, the railway, and 
all the mechanical inventions of the age. 
Let the Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
ware lest he might be obliged soon to 
come down to the House and demand in- 
creased taxation on another account. He 
hoped that this country would remain at 
peace; and, indeed, they had the assurance 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment that it was not the intention of 
the Government to interfere with France. 
Let them show foreign countries that they 
were serious on that point; but let them 
not at the same time show foreign countries 
that they were not in a position to go to 
war, in consequence of disturbing the pub- 
lic mind athome. With respect to the in- 
come-tax, there was a talk of extending it 
to Ireland; and, perhaps, when that hap- 
pened, the Irish Members would have 
some feeling for the starving English, 
and yote against the income-tax altoge- 
ther. He protested against the invasion 
of the rights of the middle class; and 
while he did so he equally protested against 
the invasion of the rights of the landed 
class. He was in a position which well 
qualified him to speak of the latter class, 
for within the last three years he had ex- 
amined, valued, and inquired into landed 
estates more than any other man, and he 
had not heard two complaints against the 
landlords. So lame and impotent a state- 
ment as that made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he had never listened to. 
He was sorry that more competent Gentle- 
men were not at the head of the monetary 
department of the Government, to give sa- 
tisfaction to the people for the expenditure. 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial benches that the days of tem- 
porising were gone, for no people were so 
rapidly improving in political and other 
matters as the people of England. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP rejoiced that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thought 
it wise to abandon that part of the budget 
which had been hastily proposed by the 
Ile recom- 
mended both to take care how they again 
put to sea without a compass to guide 
them, and without a crew to carry them 
through dangers. It had been said that 
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no one had opposed it. This he denied. 
He was glad to see that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth was not 
absent, for de absentibus equally as de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum; and he was going 
to say not bonum but malam of him. It 
had been said, he repeated, that no one 
had objected to the last reimposition of the 
income-tax. Now, litera scripta manet, 
and Parliamentary records might be re- 
ferred to. When the income-tax was pro- 
posed in the first instance, he voted for it 
because he placed confidence in the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
though events had proved that, in that re- 
spect, he had relied upon a broken reed; 
but when it was again proposed in 1845, 
he voted in the minority against it. When, 
therefore, he heard the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his right hon. relative say, that 
no person opposed the tax in 1845, he felt 
it necessary to correct the misrepresenta- 
tion. Upon that point he might exclaim 
with Othello, ‘* Speak of me as I am.” 
He was glad to perceive that the hon. 
Member for Montrose was to be one of the 
Committee on the Estimates. The country 
placed confidence in the hon. Member’s in- 
tegrity; and there could be little doubt that 
if he could succeed in cutting down the 
salaries of Ministers and lopping off unne- 
cessary expenses, the income of the coun- 
try would prove equal to the expenditure 
without any additional taxation. 

Mr. MUNTZ had never witnessed so 
decided a feeling in the country as that 
which prevailed against the proposition 
which the Government had that evening 
withdrawn. Had the Government per- 
sisted in the attempt to carry that proposi- 
tion into effect they must have been driven 
from power, and hé was by no means sure 
that they were safe now. The country ob- 
jected to the tax altogether, because of its 
unequal operation and inquisitorial charac- 
ter. Like other Members he was perfectly 
astonished when he heard the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declare that the tax had 
met with no opposition in 1845. Upon 
that occasion the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex moved that the Income-tax Bill should 
be read six months from the day on which 
it was then proposed to be read a second 
time; and he (Mr. Muntz) seconded the 
Motion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
anticipated an improvement in the revenue; 
but he differed from the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon that point. The experience of 


every day showed that we were losing our 
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export trade. The reaction of 1845-6 
rested on an unsound basis. A great por- 
tion of the trade then carried on was of a 
speculative character, and the transactions 
were not paid for; thus leading to many 
of the failures which occurred last year. 
The proceeding to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was now about to resort, 
of making payments out of the balances in 
the Exchequer, was pregnant with danger 
in the present circumstances of the country. 
By reducing the balances the Government 
would be unable to pay the dividends with- 
out calling upon the Bank to make advan- 
ees, and by making those advances the 
Bank would be prevented from assisting 
persons engaged in trade. The country 
was in a position which demanded serious 
consideration. 

Mr. MITCHELL entirely concurred in 
the opinions expressed by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, for he was persuaded 
that there was not the slightest chance of 
the trade of the country recovering from 
its present depression. It was highly pro- 
bable that recent events in France would 
exercise an unfavourable influence on the 
Customs; and that, generally speaking, 
trade would be still further depressed. 
Whatever deficiency the Exchequer might 
exhibit, it ought to be supplied by direct 
taxation; and he called upon the Govern- 
ment not to pursue the course of bankrupt- 
ey which in 1841 brought disgrace upon 
the country. It was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to explain its views upon this 
point before calling for a vote of the House 
upon the question of the renewal of the in- 
come-tax. 

Lorp D. STUART said, his constitu- 
ency and the country at large had a settled 
determination not to pay a tax so unequal 
and unjust as the income-tax. It was true 
that the concession just made would have 
the effect of mitigating the dislike of the 
people against that impost; but he was cer- 
tain that it would not give satisfaction. 
The objection which he (Lord D. Stuart) 
felt to the tax did not arise from its 
amount so much, as from the fact that it 
was unequal in its operation, and inquisi- 
torial in its nature. When the tax was 
first imposed, it was promised that it would 
only last for three years; and he trusted 
the non-fulfilment of that promise would 
serve as a caution to hon. Members not to 
rely hereafter on Ministerial appeals. The 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government observed that those who dis- 
liked the tax should find a substitute. He 
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thought that that was the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and not of 
hon. Members. It was their duty, not to 
find a substitute, but to object to any tax 
which they thought improper. They had 
been told that this tax was absolutely ne- 
cessary; but now that they strenuously op- 
posed it, the Government thought they 
could do without it, and that some substi- 
tute could be found. The same course 
might have been adopted had the House 
resisted the imposition of the income-tax 
altogether. Ie trusted the country from 
one end to the other would resist an im- 
post by which the man of property paid no 
more than he who derived his income 
solely from his talents. 26,000,000I. of 
taxes had been taken off; and it was the 
duty of the Government to reduce the 
expenditure in proportion to that amount, 
or else to devise a substitute less oppres- 
sive and unjust. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS observed, that the 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone 
had said that 26,000,000/. had been re- 
duced from the taxation of the country; 
and he asked whether the ingenuity of the 
Ministers, or those who aspired to become 
Ministers, might not contrive to raise a 
sum equivalent to the necessities of the 
country by means other than by this in- 
quisitorial impost? He would ask whether 
there was any one Member whose consti- 
tuents had been relieved by the repeal of 
any portion of those 26,000,000/., who 
would be willing to reimpose the tax on 
his constituents in lieu of this obnoxious 
income-tax ? There had been, from the 
produce of the earth, in the shape of one 
class of production, an income raised, in 
the lifetime of many hon. Members, equal 
to the revenue of any State of Europe, ex- 
cept three. That income had been re- 
nounced. 7,900,0001. of duty on the pro- 
duce of barley had been repealed since the 
peace. Would any country Gentleman 
support the proposition to reimpose any 
portion of that tax? The truth was, that 
they must either reduce their expenditure, 
or supply some substitute for this objec- 
tionable tax. Why, even the hon. and 
gallant Member for Lincoln, however much 
he might object to the present tax, did not 
venture to say that he could find an ade- 
quate substitute by the revival of any of 
the taxes that had been repealed. [Colonal 
Sintnore: I do.] THe congratulated the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at having 
one so ready and able to supply that de- 
ficiency which the right hon. Gentleman 
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found it so difficult to discover the means | period, give the House a more formal op- 
of doing. It was not for him (Sir R. In- | portunity of pronouncing an opinion upon 
glis) to make a tax; but he would submit this proposition; but, at all events, he 
to the consideration of the right hon. Gen- | earnestly recommended that right hon. 
tleman a plan which had been adopted in | Gentleman to take it into his serious con- 
France and in Belgium, and which ought | sideration, 

not, in his opinion, to be absolutely without | Mr. BLACKSTONE understood that 
its weight in the consideration of the Fi- | the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
nance Minister of England; and that was | that no hon, Member on the Opposition 
the imposition of a stamp duty on foreign | benches had opposed this tax when it was 
bills of exchange. Another plan to which | first proposed by the right hon. Baronet 








he was desirous of calling the attention of | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was the | 


imposition of a tax upon gas. That, he 


apprehended, had not formed a part of the | 


budget of the past or of the present Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer; nor did he know | 
that it was in the contemplation of the | 


future Chancellor of the Exchequer, his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
the city of Lincoln. The hon. Baronet 
then adverted to the suggestion which he 
had on former occasions urged for com- 
mencing the charge of the tax at a given 
unit—say 50/., 1000., or 1501.—that was 
to say, exempting every income of that 
amount, and beginning to reckon upwards 
from it ; so that a person, say, of 1501. a 
year should be wholly exempt from the 
tax, and a person having 2001. a year 
should be taxed only upon the extra 501. 
By imposing a graduated scale on all in- 
comes beyond that sum, the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to realise a very 
considerable income without pressing upon 
persons in the situation of clerks in public 
offices, merchants’ houses, law offices, and 
small annuitants, the parochial clergy, and 
all those who had small fixed incomes, and 
who had now to pay for such given sum 
precisely the same as if they were the 
Duke of Devonshire or Mr. Rothschild. 
He (Sir R. Inglis) would not at present 
say whether he would not yet, at a future 


the Member for Tamworth. Now he (Mr. 
Blackstone) begged to say that he was al- 
‘most the only person on the Opposition 
benches who opposed the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman when he originally introduced the 
tax; and he did so on the ground that the 
| right hon, Gentleman was only making it 
| an engine with a view of enabling him to 
repeal the corn laws. He also opposed its 
reimposition, on the ground that it was 
unjust to apply it to England and Scot- 
land and not to Ireland. 

Mr. SEELEY expressed his regret at 
| the addition made to the national debt. 
For the last two years the deficiency 
was between 6,000,0002. and 7,000,000/. 
1,500,0007. was to be placed to the ac- 
count of Irish distress ; but, nevertheless, 
it was so much added to the debt. He 
thought that the public accounts might be 
more simplified than they were. It would 
be desirable that on a certain day in every 
year there should be presented to the 
House an abstract of the assets and lia- 
bilities of the country, so that the House 
might see at a glance whether the debt 
was increased or not. The House ought 
also to be informed what was the state of 
our finances in India. 

Order of the Day for the Committee of 
Ways and Means read: Committee post- 
poned till Friday. 

House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 
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